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FROM THE PEACE OP ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OP OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA. 


The peace or conTentioV wMch bears tbe name of Antalkidas, 
was an incident of serious and mournful import in Grecian 
liistory. Its true character cannot be better described than in a 
brief remark and reply which we find cited in Plutarch. “Alas 
for Hellas (observed some one to Agesilaus) when we see our 
Laconians medimgP’—^'Se.j (replied the Spartan king), say 
rather the Medes (Persians) laeoniaing”* 

These two propositions do not exdude each other. Both were 
perfectly true. The convention emanated from a separate part- 
nership between Spartan and Persian interests. It was solicited 
hy the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by bim to Tiiibaziis 


1 It goes by botb names; ZeoopbOa tion. 
more commonly speaks of 4 tifiini— spiutarok ArtaserzSs, o. 22 (com* 
IsofetaMs, of a! orv^nu. pan Plntaieh, AgesIL a 23: and his 

Thongh we say the peace ^Antalki- Apophtheg. lacoa p. 213 B). o lu* 
das, ths Qieek authors say 4 m’ ’Avral- yip 'AyijcrAaoh opts rtv tiirovTar— ttiP 
slSov.Mi^: Idonotobserrothatthey rijt 'E^amos, Sirav tpSi' oi 

ever phrase it with the genitive ease iiLturtt I . . . /mAAok, tlnr, ot MpSo. 
'Ai'tsAkiSov simply, without a preposi- \»Ktn>l( 9 Wt. 

8—1 
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on tlie express ground, that it was exactly calculated to meet 
Peace or Persian King’s purposes and wishes ; as we learn 

convention even from the philo-Laconian Xenophdn.^ While 
Its^" Sparta and Persia were both great gainers, no other 
togort^d Grecian state gained anything as the convention was 
Separate' originally framed. But after the first rejectionj 
Antalkidas saw the necessity of conciliating Athens 
gg gte aad by the addition of a special article, providing that 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be restored to her.® 
This addition seems to have been first made in the abortive 
negotiations which form the subject of the discourse already 
mentioned, pronounced by Andokid^ It was continued after- 
wards and inserted in the final decree which Antalkidas and 
Tiribazus brought down in the King’s name from Susa ; and it 
doubtless somewhat contributed to facilitate the adherence of 
Athens, though the united forces of Sparta and Persia had become 
so overwhelming, that she could hardly have had the means of 
standing out^ even if the supplementary article had been omitted. 
Nevertheless, this condition undoubtedly did secure to Athens a 
certain share in the gain, conjointly with the far larger shares both 
of Sparta and Persia. It is, however, not less true, that Athens, 
as well as Thebes,® assented to the peace only under fear and 
compulsion. As to the other states of Greece, they were 
interested merely in the melancholy capacity of partners in the 
general loss and degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, origin, 
Degradatton transmission of the convention, even apart from 
S toe substance. It was a fiat issued from the court of 

convention Susa ; as sucb it was ostentatiously proclaimed and 
dra^np, “sent down” from thence to Greece. Its authority 
was derived from the King’s seal, and its sanction 
Pe:^ upon from his concluding threat, that he would make war 
against all recusants. It was brought down by the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 14. (Evagor.) s. 83. But the assertion Is 

9 The restoration of these three true respecting a later time ; for the 
islands forms the basis of historical Laoedsmonians i-eally did make this 
truth in the assertloiL of IsokratCs, proposition to Athens after they had 
that the Lacedmmonians were so sub- been eirteebled and humiliated by the 
dued by the defeat of 3Enidus as to battle of Leuktrai but not before 
come and tender maritime empire to (Xenoph. Hellen. vii. i, 3). 

Athens — rity ipjAy Sdtroyraf) 3 BiodCr. xiv. IXL 

Orat viL (Axeopa^t.) s. 74; Or. ix. 
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satrap Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him aloud, and 
heard with submission by the assembled Grecian envoys, afte he 
had called their special attention to the regal seaL^ 

Such was the convention which Sparta, the ancient president 
of the Grecian world, had been the first to solicit at the hands of 
the Persian king, and which she now not only set the example of 
sanctioning by her own spontaneous obedience, but even avouched 
as guarantee and champion against all opponents ; preparing to 
enforce it at the point of the sword against any recusant state, 
whether party to it or not. Such was the convention which was 
now inscribed on stone, and placed as a permanent record in the 
temples of the Grecian cities;® nay even in the common 
sanctuaries — the Olympic, Pythian, and others— the great fod 
and rallying points of Pan-hellenic sentiment Though called 
by the name of a convention, it was on the very face of it a 
peremptory nxandate proceeding from the ancient enemy of 
Greece, an acceptance of which was nothing less than an act of 
obedience. While to him it was a glorious trophy, to all Pan- 
hellenic patriots it was the deepest disgrace and insult® Effacing 

1 Xen. Hellen. 7 . 1, 80, 81. «<rr’ time, when it was yet recent, but 

7ra/n$7YetA«v 0 rraptlvw. ifhen there had been full time to see 

Tovff fiovkoft^vovf twoLKovcAt, ho>y the Lacedsemoiiians camed it out 
ijv paxnKtvi stpifnjv Karatr^furot, rax^ias IliB other orations, thouprh valuable 
vdvT^ tr^vyivoyro. €ir«l Sk $vvriK9oVf and instructive, were publlslied later, 
iwiSsiSaf 6 TtptjSafos t« /Sa<rt- and represent the feelings of afters 
Ajuso-i^ucia, 9 Mryiv»trKM ri ycypopip,- time. 

4va^ axt 8 i&S 0 * ^ Aiiotlior contemporary, Plato in his 

Menexenus (c. 17, p 246 D), stigma- 
rAff My rtf A<rf^ ir 6 \€i 9 eetv- tizes severely “the base and unholy 
rw elvttt, leal twv i^onuv KAa^oft^vov aal act (,ai<rxphv koX avdvwv Spyov) of HUr- 
Xvirpov tAc 8«aAAa« ’BXA9}v£8a« ir6X<iv rendeiing Gre^ to the foreigner,*’ 
K<^ fUKp^ Ktu. fitydXcvs avrov 6 fM>v 9 ttyca, and osserts that the Athenians reso- 
irXAy A^fUfov, Kol lufipoy Kai SKiJaov, lately refused to sanction it Ihis is 
rMrat < 0 <nr«p -rt apYocov, eivai ’A^- a sulficient mark Of his opinion respect- 
6iror«poc 8 i rMnjy rliv elpT^tnjy ing the peace Of AntalkWas. 

MV o^ovTitt, roifrotv dyto iroA<- ^ Isokrat. Or. iv. O^egyr.) a S07. 

furiTuyravrd Pw^Ofi^way* Kal & xPvv avaipelv, xal yai^tpiav ify 
*’«5T? Kara BaXaxrrayt Ktu, vaurl Koi 

XPV/JLCunv, 


a IsokratOi^ Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 0 . 211 . 
«al raOras VMS vydyieaeny (the Persian 
kinj^ iy tn^ais kwlvais Maybdiftaprcus 
ay rots Koivots tmy Up&v rtoKv 

KdWioy rpotnuoy ruy iy rats pAxais 
yvyvoiitymv, 

y Of laokratte 

(published abont Bw B.O., seven years 
a^xwa^) from which I here copy, is 
the l^t evidence of the feelings with 
which an intelligent and patrfotio 
Greek looked upon this tieaty at the 


pay, vofiiCovras irpo vravpara leal 
op tTwO'^Kas *tv€U, &Q. (a 218), 
«<rxptv -iuMf &KV9 TVS *EAAd8o« 
vppi^op.ivv9t ^tiv8<fi£ay mii^raoBai 
KOtyhy TtMptay, do. 

The word irpoaraypara exactly oor- 
resnouds with an expression of Xeno- 
ph6n ^ut in the month of AutoklSs 
the Athenianenvoy at Sparta), respect- 
the fetation of the peace of 
Antalkid^ by ArtaxerxSs— leol 8re /Up 
pacrtKais irpocrdr array airoudfiovs 
ra$ irdActff aTvai, & 0 . (Xen. Hellon. vi. 
S.9). 
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altogetl;Ler l^he idea of an independent Hellenic world, bound 
together and regulated by the self-acting forces and common 
sympathies of its own members, even the words of the convention 
proclaimed it as an act of intrusive foreign power, and erected 
the Beurbarian King into a dictatorial settler of Grecian 
differences — a guardimi^ who cared for the peace of Greece more 
than the Gre^ themselves. And thus, looking to the form 
alone, it was tantamount to that symbol of submission — ^the 
cession of earth and water—which had been demanded a century 
before by the ancestor of Artaxerx^ fi*om the ancestors of the 
Spartans and Athenians ; a demand, which both Sparta and 
Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so cruelly as to 
put to death the heinlds by whom it was brought, stigmatizing 
the dSginetans and others as traitors to Hellas for complying 
with it.2 Yet nothing more would have been implied in such 
cession than what stood embodied in the inscription on 
that “colonna infame” which placed the peace of imtalkidas 
side by side with the Pan-heUenic glories and ornaments at 
Olympia.® 

1 Ibokiat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 206. c. 21, 22) expresses himself In terms of 
Koiroi irSts ow vph ScakiSw ravras ras bitter and well-merited indignation of 
ofAoAoWaf, &v roiwSni Sofa y^vev, this peace — “if indeed (says he) we are 
worr« 6 Bap)3apo« K^JtTac, rij? *EAAd< to caU this ignominy and betrayal of 
fios Kal ^vKa^ r^; iarXvf -SifiSfy Greece by the name of peace, which 

nv4s eiariy ol Av/ioivd/Mvoi koI xoiews brought with it as much infamy as tlie 
miovvTtt avnjv ; most disastrous war”. ISparta (he 

The word exiroloyed by Photius in says) lost her headship by her defeat 
bis abstract of Thoopompus (whetlier at Leuktra, but her honour had been 
it be the expression of Thoopompus lost before, by the convention of 
himself, we cannot be certain— see Antalkidas. 

Fragm. Ill, ed. Didot), to designate It is in vain however that Plutarch 
the position taken by Axtaxeixes in tries to exonerate Agesilaus from any 
refeience to this peace, is— ri)v shore in the peace. From the narrative 

rots ’'EAAijo-iv i^pdptvo'w — Which (in Xenophdn's Hellenica, v. 1, 38) of 
implies the peremptory decision of his conduct at the taking of the oaths, 
an official Judge, analogous to another we see that he espoused it most 
passage (1^) of the Panegyr. Orat. of warmly. Xenophdn (in the Encomium 
Isokratm-.-vvv 3* cKeii^v (Artaxerx6s) of Agesilaus, vii. 7) takes credit ^ to 
iariv, o 3(oi«cwv tA tuv leal Agesilaus for being lAttrovdpayi^, which 

fiAvcv iTn4Trd0tLov9 iy ratv irSKtct was true, from thj^ear B.O. 3tt6 to B.C. 
ica^tflrrdfr. vMiv ydp rodrov rC rStv AAAuv 894. But in B.C. 887, at the time Of the 
i^iroAotirdv iorrivf ov Kal rov iroAtffiov peace of ^Antalkidas, he liad become 
teSpbof fy^rro, km ^Ipi^viiv iirpv- (u<ro6rjpM09 ; his hatred Of Persia had 
rav e V (r«, Kal r&p vapdvrttv vpayfidrtav given place to hatred of Thdbes. 
imoTdrnc fcaAdtmjMv; Bee also a vigorous passage of Justin 

3 Hexwot. vi, 49. sartrydpvcv Al- (viii. 4), denouncing the di^raceful 
yivTlTiau rA ireiroM$ffO(«v, tepoSoyrtf position Of the Gre^ cities at a later 
'BAAdSa. time in calling in Philip of Maoedon as 

® Isokmtds, Orat. xii. (Panatben.> s. arbiter— a passage not leas applicable 
112—1X4. to the peace of Antalkidas, and per- 

Plutarch (AgeslL c. 23 ; Artaxerxte haps borrowed from Theopompus. 
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Great must have heen the change wrought hy the intermediate 
events, when Sparta, the ostensible president of Greece Gradual 
— ^in her own estimation even more than in that of 
others^ — ^had so lost all Pan-hellenic conscience and 
dignity, as to descend into an obsequious minister, aubmisrion 
procuring and enforcing a Persian mandate for political a 

objects of her own. How insane would such an meaiiaof 
anticipation have appeared to .aSschylus, or the ?erwa?^ 
audience who heard the Persae! to Herodotus or the^pir?of 
Thucydides ! to Perikies and Archidamus ! nay, even Sparta, 
to Kdlikratidas or Lysander I It was the last consummation 
of a seiies of previous political sins, invoking more and more the 
intervention of Persia to aid her against her Grecian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this purpose dates 
from the commencement of the Polop.)nnesian war, 
and is prefaced by an apology, little less than ^iSStion 
humiliating, from King Archidamus ; who, not un- peiSpoS?® 
conscious of the sort of treason which he was iiesiau 'war ; 
meditating, pleads that Sparta, when the Athenians 
are consi)iiing against her, ought not to be blamed 
for asking from foreigners as well as from Greeks aid for her 
own preservation,® From the earliest commencement to the 
seventh year of the war, many separate and successive envoys 
were despatched by the Spartans to Susa ; two of whom were 
seized in Thrace, bi-ought to Athens, and there put to death. 
The rest reached their destination, but talked in so confused a 
way, and contradicted each other so much, that the Persian court, 
unable to understand what they meant^'® sent ArtaphemSs with 
letters to Sparta (in the seventh year of the war) complaining 
of such stupidity, and asking for clearer information. Ai'taphemSs 


1 Compare the language in which 
the lomna, on their revolt from 
Darinfi king of Persia about 600 B,c., 
had implored the aid of Spaxta (Hero- 

^ ‘’’® «*T^*orTa yip iort 

iwx'wv vaiSas oo^Xov; «Tva( awr^ 
iAevoepov — oveiSof xal aXyo« piyiorov 
ttWTot<rt ijfiiv, Srt Si r&p Aoiir^v 
wtttv, 5(r^ n-pocerriare tijs 'EA- 

How strikingls the contrast betweeu 
these words and the peace of Antalki- 
das I and what would hare been the 
feelings of Herodotua himself if he 


could have heard of 
event I 


the latter 


3 Thncyd. L 82. tciv rorf-np ical ri 
avtSiv i^cMnStcOiu ^iiuAvuv n 
flrpooroyeSyn koX Kal pap- 

Pipttv. ffl fn04v Tiva ^vavrLxoO ^ 
Ypi}/Adr«v SiSvaptv wpoarKijUtoiiaetu 
^vaviABovov 61, 6<ro( &cnr«p jcm 
Ifv ASi/iPauay «Trt/3ovA^6ueaa, u.h 
EAAi}i'a« fUpov dAAd jcal fiap^d- 
pov9 wpotrXapSvraa StactaSiivM), dsc. 
OompOTe also Plato, Menexenus, c. 14, 
p. 243 n. ' 

«Thuoyd.ii.7,67; iv. 60 . 
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fell into the hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion on the 
Strym 6 n, and was conveyed to Athens ; where he was treated 
wil^ great politeness, and sent hack (after the letters which he 
carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is more important 
to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent along with him, with 
a view of bringing Athens into friendly communication with the 
Great King ; which was only prevented by the fact that Artaxerxfis 
Longimanus just then died. Here we see the fatal practice, 
generated by intestine war, of invoking Persian aid ; begun by 
Sjjarta as an importunate solicitor, and partially imitated by 
Athens, though we do not know what her envoys were instructed 
to say, had they been able to reach Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention until the 
B.0. 418. 7^ of ^^0 great Athenian disasters before Syracuse. 


Active 
partner^lp 
between 
Sparta and 


Elate with the hopes arising out of that event, the 
Persians required no solicitation, but were quite os 
eager to tender interference for their own purposes 


as Sparta was to invite them for hers. How ready 
Athena, Sparta was to purchase their aid by the surrender of 
Asiatic Greeks, and that too without any stipula- 
«t ^ favour, has been recounted in a preceding 

Athens Is ' chapter.^ She had not now the excuse — ^for it stands 
foUow^er ooly ^01 excuse and not as a justification — of 


example. self-defence against aggression from Athens, which 


Archidamus had produced at the beginning of the war. Even 
then it was only a colourable excuse, not home out by the reality 
of the case ; but now, the avowed as well as the real object was 
something quite different— not to repd, but to crush, Athens. 
Yet to accomplidi that object, not even of pretended safety, but 
of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed unconditionally the liberty of 
her Asiatic kinsmen — a price which Archidamus at the beginning 


of tbe war would certainly never have endured the thought of 
paying, notwithstanding tbe then formidable power of Athens. 
Here, too, we find Athens following the example ; and consenting, 


1 See cb. Ixy?-. 

Compare the expressioDS of Demos- 
tiienSs (coni Aristokrat. c. 88, p. 6G6) 
attesting the prevalent lnd1|<nation 
among the Athenians of his time, 
about this surrender of the Asiatic 


Greeks by Sparta— and his oration De 
Ehodior. Libertate, c. 18, p. 199, where 
he sets the peace of Eallfas, made by 
Athens with Persia in 449 B.C., in con- 
trast with the peace of Antalkidas, con- 
tracted under the auspices of Sparta. 
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m hopes of procuring Pei-sian aid, to the like sacrifice, though 
the bargain was never consummated. It is true that she was 
then contending for her existence. Nevertheless the facts afford 
melancholy proof how much the sentiment of Pan-hellenic 
independence became enfeebled in both the leaders, amidst the 
fierce intestine conflict terminated by the battle of -^gospotamL’ 

After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and Persia would 
doubtless have been fulfilled, and the Asiatic Greeks sparta 
would have passed at once under the dominion of the 
latter, had not an entirely new train of circumstances Persia i^er 
arisen out of tlie very peculiar position and designs of of!ffigo£* 
Cyrua That young piince did all in his power to 
giun the affections of the Greeks, as auxiliaries for his force aids 
ambitious speculations; in which speculations both ^^S^isther 
Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks took part, compromising and^breatoj’ 
themselves irrevocably against Artaxerxis, and still m^tSne 
more against Tissapbemis. Sparta thus became 
unintentionally the enemy of Persia, and found herself compelled 
to protect the Asiatic Greeks against her hostility, with which 
they were threatened ; a protection easy for her to confer, not 
merely from the unbounded empire which she then enjoyed over 
the Grecian world, but from the presence of the renowned 
Cyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for Pewian military 
strength which they brought home from their retreat She tlius 
finds heif.elf, in the exercise of a Pan-hellenic protectorate or 
presidency, first through the ministry of Derkyliidas, next of 
Agesilaus, who even sacrifices at Aulis, takes up the sceptre of 
Agamemndn, and contemplates large schemes of aggression 
against the great King. Here however the Persians play against 
her the same game which she had invoked them to assist in 

2 This is strikii^y set forth by following the bad example of her xiTal» 
IsohratSs, Or. xii. (Panathen.) s. 167— hut to aless extent, and under greater 
178. In Ihis passage, however, he dis- excuse on the plea of necessity, 
tributes his blame too equally between IsofcratSs says, in another place of 
Sparta and Athens, whereas the blame this discourse, respecting the varioos 
belongs of right to the former, in far acts of wrong-doixw towards the 
greater proportion. Sparta not only general Interests of mllas— ewi^eLicTtfov 
began the practice oi invoking the iifurtpavs hiln.pa.$9t9 airStv 

Great King, and purchasing his aid by ytytvtfiJLiycvtt Acuccdoi/Aovfow Si rS. /uiiif 
disgraoeful concessions, but she also trptSrovttriSi uSvovi iiapMprSvroi 
carried it, at the peace of AntaUddos, Cranatb. s, 108). Which Is much 
to a more extreme point of selfishness nearer the truth than the passage 
and subservience. Athens is guilty of before referred to. 
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playing against Athens. Their fleet, which fifteen years before 
she had invited for her own purposes, is now brought in against 
herself, and with far more effect, since her empire was more 
odious as well as more oppressive than the Athenian. It is now 
Athens and her allies who call in Persian aid ; without any 
direct engagement, indeed, to surrender the Asiatic Greeks, lor 
we are told that after the battle of Knidus, Kondn incurred the 
displeasure of the Persians by liis supposed plans for re-uniting 
them with Athens,^ and Athenian aid was still continued to 
Evagoras — ^yet nevertheless indirectly paving the way for that 
consummation. If Athens and her allies here render themselves 
culpable of an abnegation of Pan-hellenic sentiment, we may 
remark, as before, that they act under the pressure of stronger 
necessities than could ever be pleaxled by Sparta ; and that they 
might employ on their own behalf, with much greater truth, the 
excuse of self-preservation prefei*red by King Archidamus. 

But never on any occasion did that excuse find less real place 
Ko excuse ^ regard to the mission of Antalkidas. Sparta 

for the sub- was at that time so powerful, even after the loss of 
to maritime empire, that the allies at the Isthmus 

^e*was*** of Conuth, jealous of each other and held together 
pz-obabiy only by common terror, could hardly stand on the 
x^ed * defensive against her, and would probably have been 
Athenian disunited by reasonable offers on her part ; nor would 
empire needed even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 

Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great measure 
by a groundless panic, arising from the sight of the revived Long 
Walls and re-fortified Peirseus, and spriuging at once to the fancy 
that a new Athenian empire, such as had existed forty years 
before, was about to start into life, a fancy little likely to be 
realized, since the very peculiar circumstances which had created 
the first Athenian empire were now totally reversed. Debarred 
from maritime empire herself, the first object with Sparta was«to 
shut out Athens from the lik^ the next to put down all partial 
federations or political combinations and to enforce universal 
autonomy or the maximum of political isolation, in order that 
there might nowhere exist a power capable of resisting herself, 
the strongest of aU individual states. As a means to this end, 
1 ComeZius Kepos, Oonon, e. S. 
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■whicTi was no less in the interest of Persia than in hers, she 
oatbid all prior subserviences to the Great King, betrayed to him 
not only one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also 
the general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner, and volunteered to medise in order that the Persians 
might repay her by la/imismg} To ensure fully the obedience 
of all the satraps, who had more than once manifested dissentient 
views of their own, Antalkidas procured and brought down a 
formal order signed and sealed at Susa, and Sparta undertook, 
without shame or scruple, to enforce the same order, ** the con- 
vention sent down by the King,” upon all her countrymen, 
thus converting them into the subjects and herself into a sort of 
viceroy or satrap of Artaxerx^. Such an act of treason to the 
Pan-hellenic cause was far more flagrant and destructive than 
that alleged confederacy with the Persian king, for which the 
Theban Ismenias was afterwards put to death, and that too by 
the Spartaais themselves.^ Unhappily it formed a precedent for 
the future, and was closely copied afterwards by Thebes,® foie- 
bodiiig but too clearly the short career which Grecian political 
independence had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment which dictated the magnanimous 
sent by the Athenians* to the offers of Mardo- HeUentom 
nius in 479 b.o., refusing, in the midst of ruin, present betrayed to 
and prospective, all temptation to betray the sanctity 
of Pan-hellenic fellowship, that sentiment which had 
been during the two following generations the pre- leading 
dominant inq)iration of Athens, and hod also been ti5t ' 
powerful though always less powerful at Sparta, was fepl^^noe 
now in the former overlaid by more pressing appre- 
hensions, and in the latter completely extinguished. 

Now it was to the leading states that Greece had to 


llsofarat. Or. Iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 145. 

Kai. 0ap^dp<p rtS ttJj * Acri'ov xparoOvrt 

avftirpdTTowai (the ^ Lacedninonians) 

on'4)9 at iMytcrrritf ipxfiv i^ovo'kv, 

s Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 86. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vil. i, 33—80. 
JHerodot. vilL 148. 

The explanation which the Athe- 

rearone^and feeling wlSch^Sctated 


their answer of refusal to Alexander 
(viii 144) are not less impressive than 
the answer itself. 

But whoever would duly feel and 

in solidtlnir ttie^^mvontlw* of Anta£ 
kid.as, should read in contrast with It 
that speech which their envoys address 
to the Athenians, in order to induce 
the latter to stand out against the 
temptations of Mardonius (viii. 142>. 
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look for liolding up the great hanner of Pan-hell enic indepen- 
dence ; from the smaller states nothing more could be required 
than that they should adhere to and defend it when upheld.^ 
But TO soon as Sparta was seen to solicit and enforce, and Athens 
to accept (even under constraint), the proclamation under the 
King’s hand and seal brought down by Antalkidas, that banner 
was no longer a part of the public emblems of Grecian political 
life. The grand idea represented by it, of collective self-deter- 
mining Hellenism, was left to dwell in the bosoms of individual 
patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from its form 
Promise ol and warranty and with reference to its substance, we 
TOtoS^y— though its first article was imequivocally 

^p^to difigraceful, its last was at least popular as a promise 
Si^how to the ear. Universal autonomy to each city, sm^l or 
carried out. great, was dear to Qreciau political instinct. I have 
already remarked more than once that the exaggerated force of 
this desire was the chief cause of the short duration of Grecian 
freedom. Absorbing all the powers of life to the separate parts, 
it left no vital force or integrity to the whole ; especially, it 
robbed both each and all of the power of self-defence against 
foreign assailants. Though indispensable up to a certain point 
and under certain modification^ yet beyond these modifications, 
which Grecian political instinct was far from recognizing, it 
produced a great preponderance of mischief. Altliough, there- 
fore, this item of the convention was in its promise acceptable 
and popular, and although we shall find it hereafter invoked as 
a protection in various individual cases of injustice, we must 
inquire how it was carided into execution, before we can pro- 
nounce whether it was good or evil, the present of a friend or of 
an enemy. 

1 The sixth oration (calleU Arohidar Contrast these lofty pretensions 
mus) of IsoloratSs sets forth emphati- the dishonouiahle rea&ties of the 
cally the maananlmous sentiments and convention of Antalkidas^ not thrust 
comprehensiye principles on 'which it upon Sparta by superior form but 
becomes Sparta to model her public both oririnally snsa out^ and finally 
conduct, as altogether different from enforced by her for her own politick 
the simple considerations of prudence ends. 

and security which ore suitable to Compare also Isokratds, Or. xU 
humbler states like Corinth, Kpidan- (Panatnen.) s. 169—17^ about the 
ruB, or Fhlius (Archidomus, s. 105, 106, oissenslon of the leading Gxecism 
110) states and its baneful effects. 
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The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this inquijy^, 
The Lacedsemonians, as “presidents (guarantees or TheSpar- 
executors) of the peace, sent down by the King,” ^ totended^to 
undertook the duty of execution ; and we shall see sraat, nor 

*’ . . « ©V6r rsftUy 

that from the beginning they meant nothing sincerely, granted. 
They did not even attempt any sincere and steady 
compliance with the honest, though undistinguishing, 
political instinct of the Greek mind ; much less did oa a^ans^ 
they seek to grant as much as was really good, and to 
withhold the remainder. They defined autonomy in themselves, 
such manner, and meted it out in such portions, as suited their 
own political interests and purposes. The promise made by the 
convention, except in so far as it enabled them to increase their 
own power by dismemberment or party intervention, proved 
altogether false and hollow. For if we look back to the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, when they sent to Athens 
to require general autonomy thxN^ghout Greece, we shall find 
that the word had then a distinct and serious import ; demanding 
that the cities held in dependence by Athens should be left free, 
which freedom Sparta might have ensured for them herself at the 
close of the war, had she not preferred to convert it into a far 
harsher empire. But in 38*7 B.a (the date of the peace of Antalki- 
das) there were no large bodies of subjects to be emancipated, except 
the allies of Sparta hexeelf, to whom it was by no means intended 
to apply. So that in fact, what was promised, as well as wliat 
was realized, even by the most specious item of this disgraceful 
convention, was “that cities should enjoy autonomy, not for 
their own comfort and in their ovm way, but for Lace- 
dsomonian convenience” — a significant phrase (employed by 
Perikl^* in the debates preceding the Peloponnesian War) 
which forms a sort of running text for Grecian history during 
the sixteen years between the peace of Antalkidas and Ihe battle 
of Leuktra. 

1 Xen.^ Hellen. ▼. 1, 86. cv ^ Tliucyd. 1 144. vvv roih-ois (to 

vokdfUf fjLaWov avrtli^6rrm roU ivwrCoi^ the Lace^moStSaa envoys) airoiepiva- 
ffparrovnff oi AM«8a4/i4vM)i, iro\^ usyoi avoirifA^taUMP. . . . tAs Si ir<SX«it 
iviKvBia-TMpot iyivovTO ix 5rt ee&rop^fiovf ti xal aiirov6* 

«r Avra\K£8ov ttpijPTis KcAovfJtivijs • povs^ icrmtirdp^ffa, koX Brau 

vpocrrdrat ydp ytvdptpoc ri}^ iciiecivoi r«« iiroS«o*t irSAect 

vyb fiairkkitit Karavrp.^^^tLa'Tis rott AaK*Sa,LpovCoi.i ivi- 

vipifvriifKaXr^lvaMrovoiJiXavTaXfirBkto’i rvSfius airovop.9l(rB at, dkka. 
irpdrrovTts, See. avroiv iicAa^rois, iit /3oij\ovT«tu 
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I have already mentioned that the two first applications of the 
Immediate newly-proclaimed autonomy, made by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, were to extort from the Corinthian government 
and the dismissal of its Argeian auxiliaries, and to compel 
ifiolt^rTof Th6bes to renounce her ancient presidency of the 
Athens. Boeotian federation. The latter especially was an 

object which they had long had at heart ; ^ and by both their 
ascendency in Greece was much increased. Athens too, terrified 
by the new development of Persian force as well as partially 
bribed, by the ]?estoration of her three islands, into an acceptance 
of the peace, was thus robbed of her Theban and Corinthian 
allies, and disabled from opposing the Spartan projects. But 
before we enter upon these projects, it will be convenient to turn 
for a abort time to the proceedings of the Persians. 

Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of Artaxerx^ 
and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Persians, 
under a native prince named Amyrteeus. To the 
Grecian leaders who accompanied Cyrus in his 
expedition against his brother, this revolt was well 
known to have much incensed the Persians ,* so that 
Klearchus, in the conversation which took place after 
the death of Cyrus about accommodation with ArtaxerxSs, inti* 
mated that the Ten Thousand could lend him effectual aid in 
reconquering Egypt^ It was not merdy these Greeks who were 
exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, but also the various 
Persians and other subjects who had lent assistance to him ; all 
of whom made submission and tried to conciliate Artaxerxfis, 
except Tamos, who had commanded the fleet of Cyrus on the 
coasts both of Ionia and of Kilikia. Such was the alarm of Tamos 
when Tissaphemfis came down in full power to the coast, that he 
fled with Lis fleet and treasures to Egypt, to se^ protection from 
King Psammetichus, to whom he had rendered valuable service. 
This traitor, however, ha^dng so valuable a deposit brought to 

1 Xen, HeUeii. r. 1, 80. o^irep «n£Aat 

3 Xen. Anab. it 6, 18. 

It would appear that the revolt of 
B^ptfroiu Persia must date between 
414~-411 B.a ; but this point is 
o1)£it*nre. See Boeokh, Manetho nnd Appendix, ch. 18, p. 817) countenances 
die Hundstem-l^eHode, pp. 858, 368, the same date. 


Berlin, 1845 ; and Les^T^ta et Oondltlo 
iSgypti sub Imperio Persamm, p. 65. 

m: Behdante. Tit® IpUisratte. 
Timothei, et Ohaotise, p. SiO, places 
the revolt rather earlier, about 414 B. a; 
and Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti HeUen. 


PersifliL 
affairs— 
unavailing 
efforts of 
the Great 
Kinff to 
reconquer 
JSgypt, 
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liim, foi^ot everything else in his avidity to make it sure, and 
put to death Tamos with aU his children.' About 396 B.O., we 
find Nephereus king of Egypt lending aid to the Lacedamonianj 
fieet against ArtaxerxSs.® Two years afterwards (392 — 390 
during the years immediately succeeding the victory of Knidus 
and the voyage of Phamahazus across the ^gean to Peloponn&us,. 
we hear of that satrap as employed with Ahrokomos and 
TithraustSs in strenuous but unavailing efforts to reconq^uer Egypt.^- 
Having thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king Akoris ia 
found between 390 — 380 b.o.,^ sending aid to Evagoras in Cyprus 
against the same enemy. And in spite of further efforts made 
afterwards by Artaxerxls to reconquer Egypt, the native kings in 
that country maintained their independence for about sixty years 
in all, until the reign of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Grecian enemy — of means inferior, yet of qualities 
much superior, to any of these Egyptians — ^who occu- Evagoras^ 
pied the chief attention of the Persians immediately sSands^ to 
after the peace of Antalkidas: Evagoras despot of Cyprus. 
Salamis in Cyprus. Bespecting that prince we possess a discourse 
of the most glowing and superabundant eulogy, composed after 
his death for the satisfaction (and probably paid for with the 
money) of his son a'nd successor Nikoklds, by the contemporary 
Isokrat^s, Allowing as we must do for exaggeration and partia- 
lity, even the trustworthy features of the picture are sufficiently 
interesting. 

Evagoras belonged to a Salaiuinian stock or Gens called the 
Teukridse, which numbered among its ancestors the ©esceutof 
splendid legendary names of Teulius, Telamon, and 
iEakus ; taking its <iepai'ture, through them, from the the island 
divine name of Zeus. It was believed that the archer Cyprus. 
Teukrus, after returning from the siege of Troy to (the Athenian) 
Salamis, had emigrated under a harsh order from his father 
Telamon, and given commencement to the city of that name on 


1 DIo(l6r. xiv. 86. 

This Psammetichus is presumed by 
Ley (in his dissertation above cited, P> 
20) to be the same person as Amyrteeus 
the Saite to the list of Manetho, under 
a different name. It is also possible, 
however, that he may have been king 
over pan of Egypt, contemporaneous 
with Amyrtseus. 


2 DiodOr. xiv. 70. 

s This is the chronology laid down 
^ M. Rehdants <Vlt$8 Iphicratis, 
Chabrife, et Timothe!. Epituctr. ii. 
pp, 2n, 242) on veiy probable groimdfl, 
pnndpally from isukratOs, Orat. iv. 
(Panegyr.) s. IGl, 162. 

4Diod6r. xv. 2, 8. 
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the eastern coast of Cyprus.^ As in Sicily, so in Cyprus, the 
’Greek and Phoenician elements were found in near contact, though 
in very different proportions. Of the nine or ten separate city 
•communities, which divided among them the whole sea-coast, the 
inferior towns being all dependent upon one or other of them — 
.seven pass for Hellenic, the two most considerable being Salamis 
and Soli ; three for Phoenician — Paphos, Amathus, and Kitium. 
Probably, however, there was in each a mixture of Greek and 
Phoenician population, in different proportions.® Each was ruled 
by its own separate prince or despot, Greek or Phoenician. The 
•Greek immigrations, (though their exact date cannot be assigned) 
Appear to have been later in date than the Phoenician. At the 
time of the Ionic revolt (B.a 496), the preponderance was on the 
side of Hellenism ; yet with considerable intermixture of Oriental 
‘Custom. HeUeniam was however greatly crushed by the Persian 
reconquest of the revoltei'S, accomplished through the aid of the 
Phoenicians® on the opposite continent. And though doubtless 
the victories of Kim6n and the Athenians (470 — 460 B.O.) pai*tially 
revived it, yet Perikl^s, in his pacification with the Persians, had 


1 Isokraids, Or. ill. (Nikokl.) s. 50 ; 
Or ix (Evagoxfis) s. 21 ; Pausanias, ii. 
29, 4 ; DiodOr. xiv. 98. 

The historiaa Xheopompua, when 
entering upon the history of Evagoras, 
seems to nave related many legendary 
tales respecting the Greek Gentes in 
Cyprus, and to have represented 
AgamemnOn himself as ultimately 
migrating to It (Theopom^s, Frag. 

111, ecL wichers ; and ed. X>luot. ap. 
Photium). 

The tomb of the archer Teukrus was 
shown at Salamis in Cyprus. See the 
Epigram of Aristotle, Antholog. i. 8, 

112 . 

* Movers, in his veiy learned in- 
vestigations respecting toe Phcsnidans 
•(voL iii. ch. 5, pp. 203—221 seqX 
attempts to establish the existence of 
an ancient population in Cyprus, 
called Kitians. once extended over the 
Island, and of which the town called 
Kitium was the remnant. He supposes 
them to have been a portion of the 
Oanaanitfsh population, anterior to 
the Jewish occupation of Palestine. 
The Phoenidan colonies in Cyprus be 
reckons as of later date, superadded 
to, and depressing these natives. He 
supposes the Kilikian population to 


have been in early times Cnnaanitish 
also Engel (Kypios, vol. i. p. 166) 
inclines to admit tlie same hyiKithesis 
as highly probable. 

The sixth century BC. (from 600 
downwards) appears to have been very 
unfavourable to the Phoenicians, bring- 
ing upon Tyre severe pressure from the 
Cualufleans, as it brought captivity 
upon the Jews. Haring the same 
period the Grecian commerce with 
Egypt wasgr^tly extended, especially 
by the reign of the Phil-nellenio 
Amasls, who acquired possession of 
Cyprus. Much of the Grecian im- 
migration into Cyprus probably took 
place at tliis time: we know of one 
body of settlers invited by Philoky- 

S rus to Soli, under the assistance of 
tie Athenian Sol6n (Movers, p. 244 

**^!?Herodot. v. 100. 

Compare the description given by 
Herodotus of the costnme ana arms of 
the Cypriots in tiie armament of 
Xerx9s— half Oriental (vil. 90). The 
Solamiulans used chariots of war in 
battle (V. 118), as the Carthaginians did 
before they learnt the art of training 
elephants (DiodOr. xvt 80 ; PlutarOh, 
Timoleon, c. 27). 
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prudently relinquished Cyprus as well as Egypt so that the 
Grecian element in the former, receiving little extraneous en- 
couragement^ became more and more subordinate to the Phoe- 
nician. 

It was somewhere about this time that the reigning princes of 
Salamis, who at the time of the Ionic revolt had been Greet 
Greeks of the Teukrid Gens,® were supplanted and 
dethroned by a Phoenician exile, who gained their dispossessed 
confidence and made himsell despot in their place.® S^Jiiician 
To ensure his own sceptre, this usurper did everything dynasty, 
in his power to multiply and strengthen the Phoenician 
population, as well as to discourage and degrade the Hellenic. 
The same policy was not only continued by his successor at 
Salamis, but seems also to have been imitated in several of the 
other towns ; insomuch that during most part of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Cyprus became sensibly dis-helknised. The Greeks 
in the island were harshly oppressed , new Greek visitors and 
merchants were kept off by the most repulsive treatment, as well 
as by threats of those cruel mutilations of the body which were 
habitually employed as penalties by the Orientals ; while Grecian 
arts, education, music, poetry, and intelligence, were rapidly on 
the decline.^ 

Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in which the 
youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at Salamis was passed, he mani- 
fested at an early age so much energy both of mind and body. 


I See chap. xly. of this History. k* ( ft rnyx^vow^^ <Sec. 
s One of these princes, however, is This last passage receives remark- 
mentioned as bearing the Phoenician able illnstiution from the oration of 
name of Siromus (Herod, v. 104). Lysias against AndokidSa, in which he 

^ We may gather this by putting allndcs to the visit of the latter to 
together Herodot. iv. 162 ; v. 104—114 ; Cyprus— jnera ravra Sn-kwvty ^9 t6v 
with IsokratSs, Or. iv. (Evagoras) s pac ikea, koI wpo 8 Uoii 9 

22. i^ir* ainrov icou oi p6vov rbv Oavarov 

4lPofcraWs, Or, iac. (Evag.) s. 28, i^oBelro akkd ret koB* ijfiJpay oiKitrfMtrti, 
86,68 oiofi«vo9 ra Ateptifrijp la ^&vro9 

n<ipa\afii>v yap (Evagoras) rifv ir^- avoTfJuri9i8<rtir6ai. (s. 2 S), 

Xiv iKfi«fiapfiaptap.evriVf Kal Sid Eugel (Kypros, vol. i. p. 280) im- 
riftf raw ^oivuaov apx\i* ovr« roOf puguH the general correctness of this 

vas irpooieyo/iivriUf ovre iirtoro- nanative Of Isokiutda He produces 

fiivnut ovr' ifnropCtp ovtm DO adequate reasous, nor do I myself 

kipJva KiKiyipivtiVy 6 ^, see any, for this contradiction. 

TTpli' pJkv yap kafitiv ^vaySoav rifv Not Only KonOn, hut also his friend 

X^Vf ovrut dvpoa-otcrmg Kat Nikophemus. had a Wife and family at 

«cyotr, Sore xai ruv dpxSvrap rovrovv Cyprus, besides another family In 
ii^pa^ov tlvai geXrtorrovf oZrtv <9 ^p-- Athens (Lysias, De Bonis AribtophaniSr 
4Srara vph 9 roiis 'EXAi}va$ 5(a- Or. xix. s. 88). 
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and SO mudhi power of winning popularity-, that he became at once 
Bvagoras a marked man both among Greeks and Phoenicians. 
the]SoS^- about this time that the Phoenician despot 

was slain, through a conspiracy formed by a Kitian or 
despot^of Tyrian named AbdSmon, who got possession of his 
SalanuB. sceptoe.^ The usurper, mistrustful of his position, 
B. 0 . 411-410 and anxious to lay hands upon all conspicuous persons 
who might be capable of doing him mischiej^ tried to seize 
Evagoras ; but the latter escaped and passed over to Soli in 
Kilikia. Though thus to sdl appearance a helpless exile, he 
found means to strike a decisive blow while the new usuipation, 
stained by its first violences and rapacity, was surrounded by 
enemies, doubters, or neutrals, without having yet established any 
firm footing. He crossed over from Soli in Kilikia with a small 
but determined band of about fifty followers, obtained secret 
admission ty a postern gate of Salamis, and assaulted Abd^mon by 
night in his palace. In spite of a vastly superior number of 
guards, this enterprise was conducted with such extraordinaiy 
daring and judgment that AbdSmon perished, and Evagoras 
became despot in his place.® 

The splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient to seat 
Able and Evagoras imopposed on the throne, amidst a popula- 
always accustomed to princely government; 
otJffivagoraa, 'while among the Salaminian Greeks he was still 
further endeared by his Teukrid descent® His conduct fully 
justified the expectations entertained. Not merely did he refrain 
from bloodshed, or spoliation, or violence for the gratification of 
personal appetite — abstinences remarkable enough in any 
Grecian despot to stamp his reign with letters of gold, and the 
more remarkable in Evagoras, since he had the susceptible 
temperament of a Gre^ though his great mental force always 

1 Theopompus (Fr. Ill) calls Ab- were also Kitians meniaoned as reel- 
dSmon a Batian; DiodOrus (xiv. 98) dent at Sidon (Diogen. Laert. Vit. 
calls Mm a Tyrian. Movers Cn. 206 j Zenon. s. (5X 

thinks that both are coireclv and that s IsokratSs, Or. iz. (Evagoras) s. 
he was a Kitian living at Tyre, who 29—85 ; also Or. ilL (NikokL) s. 88 ; 
had migrated from Salmis durii^ the Theopomp. Fragm. Ill, ed. Wichors 
Athenian preponderance there. There and ed. Indot ; nioddr. xiv. 98. 
were EitianB, not natives of the town The two latter mention the name, 
of Kitintn, hut bdonging to the ancient Andymon or Abddmon, which Iso- 
populaldon of the islana, living in the krates does not specify, 
vanoua towns of Cyprus ; and there ^ Isokiatds, Or. ilL (Nikoklds), s. 83. 
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kept it under due control ^ — ^but lie was also careful in inquiring 
into, and strict in punishing crime, yet without those demonstra- 
tions of cruel infliction by which an Oriental prince displayed 
his energy.® His government was at the same time highly 
I)opular and conciliatmg, as well towards the multitude as 
towards individuals. Indefatigable in his own personal super- 
vision, he examined everything for himself, shaped out his own 
line of policy, and kept watch over its execution.® He was 
foremost in aU effort and in all danger. Maintaining undisturbed 
security, he gitidually doubled the wealth, commerce, industry,, 
and military force of the city, while his own popularity and 
renown went on increasing. 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in Salamis and 
in Cyprus, that Hellenism which the Phoenician mganadety 
despots of the last fifty year's had done so much to 
extinguish or corrupt. For aid in this scheme, he in 
seems to have turned his thoughts to Athens, with 2dof^ 
which city he was connected as a Teukrid, by gentile -A^tiiens. 
and legendary sympathies, and which was then only just ceasing 
to be the gi-eat naval power of the jEgean. For though we 
cannot exactly make out the date at which Evagoras began to 
reign, we may conclude it to have been about 411 or 410 b.o. It 
seems to have been shortly after that period that he was visited 
by Andokidls the Athenian 5* moreover he must have been a 
prince, not merely established, but powerful, when he ventured 
to harbour KonOn in 405 b.o., after the battle of iEgospotami. 
He invited to Salamis fresh immigi’ants from Attica and other 
parts of Greece, as the prince Philokyprus of Soli had done under 


^ 1 Isolcrat. Or. ix. a. 68. iiyoiSfAtvos 
’ifiovwv, oAA* o^K iy6u.tv<n ■ijr' 
aevrtaVf ac. 

JJfoky. Or. ix. (Bvag.J 61. o^deVa 

^ aBue»v^ tot)? rifiMV, #eal 

raoopa ix,kVo.v6.VTtav a,pX!»y* voft.Cu.ta^ 

/ KoKa^uv, 

(A 68j — 09 oA ijl6vov «avTov ir6\LV 
*A«ow9 afiav iTToCrjcny, aWa. Kal rby 
wrov oAov, rbv mpt^ovra ri^y vi^aov, 
€irt vptfOTijTa Kal fterpi6rijra 

vpo^ayw, <fco. : compare s. 81. 

.These epithets, latqfal punishinent, 
mild dealing, Ac., cannot be fully 
i^derstood except in contrast with 
the mutilations alluded to by Lysias, 

8- 


in tbe passage cited in a note of my 
preceding page; also with exactly 
similar mutilations, mentioned by 
XenopUCn os systematically inflicted 
upon offenders by Cyrus the younger 


(Aenopb. Anabae. i. 0, 13). oirCei? yap 
fitt&v lBAjB Isokratts about the Per- 
Sians) o{)ru 9 alxL^crat roi)? otK^a$, 
jxotvoi Toi)9 iXsv6^pov9 JcoAd^ov<riK— 
Or. iv. (Paneg.) 142. 

3 Isokratds, Or. ix. (Bvag.) s. 60—66. 
The language of the encomiast, 

though exaggerated, must doubtless 
be founded m truth, aa the result 
showa 

4 Lysias cent. Andokid. a. 28. 

-2 
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the auspices of Sol6ii,^ a century and a half before. He took 
especial pains to revive and improve Grecian letters, arts, 
teaching, music, and intellectual tendencies. His encouiagement 
was so successfully administered, that, in a few years, without 
constraint or violence, the face of Salamis was changed. The 
gentleness and sociability, the fashions and pursuits, of Hellenisqi 
became again predominant, with great influence of example over 
all the other towns of the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years earlier, 
Mat lo Tiff -^fh«Ds might perhaps have availed herself of the 
of Evagoras opening to turn her ambition eastwaidj in>pre|ej;0iKia 
dnr^ to that disastrous impulse which led her westward to 
Sicily. But coming as he did only at that later 
moment when she was hard pressed to keep up even 
a defensive war, he profited rather by her weakness 
than by her strength. During those closing years of the war, 
when ^e Athenian empire was partially broken up, and when 
the ^gean, instead of the tranquillity which it had enjoyed for 
fifty years under Athens, became a scene of contest between two 
rival money-levying fleets, many out-settlers from Athens, who 
had acquired property in the islands, the Chersonfisos, or else- 
where, under her guarantee, found themselves insecure in every 
way, and were tempted to change their abodes. Finally, by the 
defeat of jEgospotami (b. 0. 405), aB such out-settlors as ^en re- 
mained were expelled, and forced to seek shelter either at Athens 
(at that moment the least attractive place in Greece), or in some 
other locality. To such persons, not less than to the Athenian 
admiral Kondn with his small remnant of Athenian triremes 
saved out of the great defeat^ the proclaimed invitations of Eva- 
goras would present a harbour of refuge nowhere else to be 
found. Accordingly we learn that numerous settlers of the host 
character, from different parts of Greece, crowded to Salamis.* 
Many Athenian women, during the years of destitution and 
suffering which preceded as well as followed the battle of JEgos- 
potami, were well pleased to emigrate and find husbands in that 
city ; ® while throughout the vdde range of the Lacedssmonian 

1 muta/rch, SolCn, c. 26. a IsokratSs, Lc, mudoiroMttr0ai Sinrin 

^ IsokratSs, Or. iz* (Bv^.) s. 69~-61; vksicrrovt abr&v yweXxos 
oompaxe liysias, Or. zix. (De ibiato^ w* <Sco. 

Boil) b. 88--A6 > aad Dioa6r. ziv. 98. Tor the extreme distress of Athenian 


years of the 
Peloponne- 
sian war. 
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•empire, the numerous victims exiled by the Harmosts and 
Dekarchies had no other retreat on the whole so safe and tempt- 
ing. The extensive plain o£ Salamis afforded lands for many 
•colonists. On what conditions, indeed, they were admitted, we 
do not know ; but the conduct of Evagoras as a ruler gave 
universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless paid his 
tribute regularly, and took no steps calculated to Evagoras 
offend the Persian king. But as his power increased, 
his ambition increased also. We find him towards 
the year 390 RO. engaged in a struggle not merely both from 
with the Persian king, but with Amathus and Kitium 
in his own island. By what steps, or at what precise 
period, this war began, we cannot determine. At the successful, 
time of the battle of Knidus (394 RC.) Evagoras not g 
only paid his tribute, but was mainly instrumental ^yre. 
in getting tbe Persian feet placed under Kondn to act against the 
Lacedaemonians, himself serving aboard.^ It was in fact (if we 
may believe Isokratfis) to the extraordinary energy, ability, and 
power, displayed by Mm on that occasion in the service of Artar 
xerxSs himself, that the jealousy and alarm of the latter against 
Mm are to be ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the 
very moment when he was profiting by the zealous services of 
Evagoras, the Great King treacherously began to manoeuvre 
against him and forced Mm into the war in self-defence.^ Eva- 


women during these trying times, determining. But it illustrates the 
consult the statement in JSIenophCn, way in which Athenian maidens, who 
Memorab. ii. 7, 2—4. had no dowry at home, were provided 

The Athenian Andokidds is accused for by their relatives elsewhere. Pxo« 
of having carried out a young woman bably Andotddds took this young 
of citizen family— his own cousin, and woman out under the engagement to 
'danghter of an Athenian named AriS' find a Grecian husband for her in 
teldto— to O^ms, and there to have Oyprus. Instead of doing this, he sold 
sold her to the despot of Kitium for a her for his own profit to the hoFem of 
cargo of wheat. B^ut being threatened the prince ; or at least Is accused of 
with prosecution for this act before the having so sold her. 

Athenian Dikastery, he stole her away i Thus much appears even from the 
again and brought her hack to Athens, meagre abstract of Ktesias, given by 
in which act, however, he was detected Phouns (Kteidte Persica, a p. 80, 
by the prince, and punished with ed, Bcdir). 

imprisonment, from which he had the Both Ktesias and Theopompus (Fr. 
good fortune to escape. (Plutarch, iii ed. Wichers, and ed. Didot) re> 
Vit. X. Orat. p. 884; Photius, Cod. counted the causes which brought 
261 ; Tzebzes, Chiliad, vl. 367.) about the war between the Pertaan 

How much there may be of tmth in king and Evagoras. 
this accusation, we have no means of a^okmtds, Or. is. (Bvag.) s. 71, 78, 
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goras accepted tte challenge, in spite of the disparity of strength, 
with such courage and efficiency, that he at first gained marked 
successes. Seconded by his son Pnytagoras, he not only worsted 
and humbled Amathus, Kitium, and Soli — which cities, under the 


prince Agyris, adhered to ArtaxerxSs — ^but also equipped a large 
fleet, attacked the Phoenicians on the mainland with so much 
vigour as even to take the great city of Tyre ; prevailing more- 
over upon some of the Kilikian towns to declare against the 
Persians.^ He received powerful aid from Akoris, the native^and 
independent king in Egypt, as well as from Chabnas and thxi. 
force sent out by the Athenians.® Beginning apparently about 
390 B.O., the war against Evagoras lasted something more than 
ten years, costing the Persians great efforts and an immense 
expenditure of money. Twice did Athens send a squadron to 
his assistance, from gratitude for his long protection to KonOn 
and his energetic efforts before in the battle of Enidus — t^ugh 
she thereby ran every risk of making the Persians her enci||es. 

The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on his hSds a 
stnumie of Greece, it was impossible for him to concei^.rate 

liis force against the prince of Salamis and the Egyp- 
vSXfOTce Hence, in part, the extraordinary effort mode 

of tiw by the Persians to dictate, in conjunction with Spaita, 
SSe/Se the peace of Antall^idas, and to get together such a 


peace of 
AntaUddas. 


fleet in Ionia as should overawe Athens and ThcJfes 
into submissioru It was one of tlie conditions of jc&t 


peace that Evagoras should be abandoned ; ® the whole island of 
Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging to the Persian king. 
Though thus cut off from Athens, and reduced to no other 
Grecian aid than such mercenaxies as he could pay, Evagoras was 
still assisted by Akoris of Egypt, and even by Hekatomnus prince 


74. vahs Si roSrov (Evagoras) ovru9 ix 
no\Kov Tr€piS«&9 Jl<rx« (ArtaxerxSs), 
&<rrt wa<rxw rroktiutv 

tTpibi nitThp iirtytC^ri<r9i SUeua piv oil 
vDittv, <&C . — hrttSri ^vayKdvdifi nroXe- 

(ie. Evogoias). 

1 Isotar. Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 7B, 76; 
BiodCr. xlv. 98; Ephoros, Frag* 184, 
ed. Bidot. 

9 Oom^ns Nepos, Cbabiiaa, c. 2 ; 
BemosthenSs ady. Leptinem, p. 479, s. 


9 Xsokrat. Or. iv. (Panog^^ s. 162. 

iv rtut avvS'^Kai.t 

iffTtv, (Sec. 

We mnst observo, bovoyer, that 
C^roR had been seenred to the king 
of Persia, eyen under the fonner peace, 
so glorious to Athens, concluded by 
Peiltato about 449 B.O., and called the 
peace of KaJUias. It was therefore 
neither a new demand on the part of 
Artaxerxds, nor a new concession on. 
the part of the Greeks, at the peace of 
Antalkldas. 
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of Karia with a secret present of money.i But the peace of 
Antalkidas being now executed in Asia, the Persian satraps were 
completely masters of the Grecian cities on the Asiatic seaboard, 
and were enabled to convey round to Kilikia and Cyprus not 
only their own fleet from Ionia, but also additional contingents 
from these very Grecian cities. A large portion of the Persian 
force acting against Cyprus was thus Greek, yet seemingly acting 
by constraint, neither well paid nor well used,® and therefore not 
very efficient. 

The satraps Tiribazus and OrontSs commanded the land force, 
a large portion of which was transported across to Bvagoras, 
Cyprus : the arlmiral Gaos was at the head of the fleet, 
which held its station at Kitium in the south of the 
island. It was here that Evagoras, having previously an honourl* 
gained a battle on land, attacked them. By extra- 
ordinary efforts he had got together a fleet of 200 
triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs ; but after betw^uthe 
a hard-fought contest, in which he at first seemed 
likely to be victorious, he underwent a complete naval mandlug. 
defeat, which disqualified him from keeping the sea, and enabled 
the Persians to block up Salamis as well by sea as by land.® 
Though thus reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras 
defended himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by 
aid from Akoris in Egypt, while Tyre and several towns in 
lElLikia also continued in revolt against ArtaxerxSs : so that the 
efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the wax was not 
concluded until ten years after its commencement^ It cost them 


1 DiodCr. xv. 2. stUl in revolt— vhen leokratCs pub- 

It appears that Artaxerzds had lished the Panegyrical Oration. At 
counted much upon the aid of Heka- that time Evagoras had maintained 
tomnns for conquering Evagoras (Dio- the contest six years, counting oithw 
d6r. xlv. 08). from the peace of Antalkidas <387 B.C.) 

About S80 B.a, JLsJbratds reckons or from his naval defeat about a yeax 
Hekatomnus as being merely dependent or two afterwards: for IsokratSs does 
in name on Perala, and ready to revolt not make it quite clear from what point 
openly on the first opportunity (Iso- of commencement he reckons the six 
kratds, Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 180). years. 

a IsokxatSs, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 158, We know that the war between the 
154. 179. king of Persia and Evagoras had begun 

» Dlod6r. XV. 4. as early as 300 B.a, in which year an 

4 Compare IsokratSs, Or. iv. Athenian fleet was sent to assist the 
O^egyr ) s. 187, wim IsokxatOs, latter (Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8. 24). Both 
Or. ix. (Evag ) s. 77. IsokratSs and PiodOrus state that it 

The war was not condnded— and lasted ten years; ami I therefore place 
Tyre as well as much of Kilikia was the conclusion of it in 380 or 379 B.C., 
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031 the whole (if we may believe Isokrat^s^) 16,000 talents in 
money, and such severe losses in men, that Tiribazus acceded to- 
the propositions of Evagoras for peace, consenting to leave him 
in fall possession of Salamis, under payment of a stipulated 
tribute “like a slave to his master”. These last words were 
required by the satrap to be litei-ally inserted in the convention ; 
but Evagoras peremptorily refused his consent, demanding that 
the tribute should be recognized as paid by “one king^tO' 
another”. Bather than concede this point of honour, he even 
broke off the negotiation, and resolved again to defend himself to 
the uttermost. He was rescued, after the siege had been yet 
further prolonged, by a dispute which broke out between the two 
commanders of the Persian army. Oront^a, accusing Tiribazus* 
of projected treason and rebellion against the King, in conjunc- 
tion with Sparta, caused him to be sent for as prisoner to Susa,, 
and thus became sole commander. But as the besieging army 
was already wearied out by the obstinate resistance of Salamis, 
he consented to grant the capitulation, stipulating only for the 
tribute, and exchanging the offensive phrase enforced by Tiii- 
bazus for tbe amendment of the other side.^ 

It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his besieging 
enemies, and continued for the remainder of his life as tributaiy 
prince of Salamis under the Persians. He was no further engaged 
in war, nor was his general popularity among the Salaminians- 
diminished by the hardships which they had gone through along 
with him,* His prudence calmed the rankling antipathy of the 


80011 after the date of the Fanegyiicni 
Oration of Isolcratds. I dissent on this 
point from Mr. Olmton (see Fasti Hel- 
lenici, ad annos 387—376 B.C., and his 
Appendix, No. 12— where the point is 
discnssed). He supposes the war to 
have begun after the peace of Antal* 
hidas, and to have ended in 876 B.C. 
1 a^ee with him in making light of 
DlodOms, but be appears to me on 
this occasion to contradict tbe autho* 


him by resorting to 
hypothesis, and by representing the 
two Athenian ezpedinons sent to 
assist Evagoras in Cyprus, first in 890 
B.C., next in 888 B.a, as relating to 
**ho9tUe mtamru btfort thi vmr began” 
(p. 280). To me it appears more 


natural and reasonable to include* 
these as a part of the war. 

1 IsokratSs, Or. ix. s. 78—76. 

9 DiodOr. xv, 8, 9. 

This I’emarknble anecdote of suscep- 
tible (rrecian honour on the part of 
Evagoras is noway improbable, and 
seems safe to admit on the antnoxity 
of HiodOrus. Nevertheless, it forma 
so choice a morsel for a panegyrical 
discourse, such as that of leokxatfis, 
that one cannot but think he would 
have inserted it had it come to his 
knowledge. His silence causes great 
surpnse, not without some suspicion 
as to the truth of the story* 
sisokiatds, Or. ill. (Nikoklds) s. 
—a passage which must be more tnie 
of Evagoras than of Kikokl&s. 
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Great King, who would gladly have found a pretext for breaking 
the treaty. His children were numerous, and lived in ^ 
harmony as well with him as with each other. Iso- 88o~s79l ' 
krat^s specially notices this fact, standing as it did in Aasasdna- 
marked contrast with the family-relations of most of of Eva- 
the Grecian despots, usually stained with jealousies, islt 
antipathies, and conflict, often with actual bloodshed.^ Fnjtagoras,. 
Bat he omits to notice the incident whereby Eva- 
goras perished — an incident not in keeping with slave of 
that superhuman good fortune and favour from the ^^^okreon. 
gods, of which the Panegyrical Oration boasts as having been 
vouchsafed to the hero throughout his life.^ It was seemingly 
not very long after the peace that a Salaminian named Niko- 
kreon formed a conspiracy against his life and donaimon, but 
was detected, by a singular accident, before the moment of execu- 
tion, and forced to seek safety in flight He left behind him a 
youthful daughter in his harem, under the care of an eunuch (a 
Greek, bom in Elis) named Thrasydseus, who, full of vindictive 
sympathy in his master’s cause, made known the beauty of the 
young lady both to Evagoras himself and to Pnytagoras, the 
most distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant defence of 
Salamis against the Persians. Both of them were tempted, each 
unknown to the other, to make a secret assignation for being 
conducted to her chamber by the eunuch ; both of them were 
there assassinated by his hand.^ 


ilsokrat. Or. iz. s. 88. Oompare 
his Orat. viii. (De Face), b. 138. 

3 iBOkratSs, ib, S. 86* cirvx^oviepov 
jcol Bw^iKicrrtfiov, &0. 

s I give tluB incident, In the main, 
as it is recounted in the fragment of 
Theopompus, preserved as a portion of 
the abstract of that author by Photius 
(Theopomp. Fr. Ill, ed. Wichers and 
ed. Oidot.). 

Both Aristotle (Polit. v. 8, 10) and 
DiodOrus (xv. 47) allude to the assassi- 
nation of Evagoras by the eunuch; 
but both these authors conceive the 
stoxy differently from Theopompus. 
Thus DiodOrus says NikoluOs the 
eunnch assassinated Evagoras and 
became “despot of Salamis”. This 
appears to be a confusion of NikofelOs 
Nifcokreon. Nikoklls was the 
son of Evagoras, and the manner in 


whidi IsolcratOs addresses him afforda 
the surest proof that he bad no hand 
in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle ara-^ <isrf- 
rov €vvoi$xov J^baySptf. Kvirpfu- 
6^ yap rt r^v ywauea irapehierBeu. rov 
vtbv avrov aniKreivev ti>e ifipivrfUvoe, 
So perplexing is the passa^ in its- 
literal sense, that M. Bazthelemy St. 
Hilaire, m the note to his translation, 
conceives 6 «vvovxov to be a surname 
or aobng^et given to the conspirator, 
whose real name was Nikoklds. Bui 
this supposition is, tn my judgment, 
contradicted by the fact that Theo- 
pompus marks the same fact, of the 
assassin being an eunuch, by another 
word— ^poovoa^ roC 'ha.tiahhevoi. 
ri ytfvov, dm. 

It is evident that Aristotle had 
heard the story differently from Theo- 
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Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and intelligence^ 
remarkably free from the vices usual in Grecian 
Snof Eva- despots, and forming a strong contrast in this respect 
corns'^ with his contemporary Dionysius, whose military 

despot ol energy is so deeply stained by crime and violence, 

Saiamia. -Nikokl^ the son of Evagoras, reigned at Salamis 
after him, and showed much regard, accompanied by munificent 
presents, to the Athenian Isokrat^ who compliments him as a 
pacific and well-disposed prince, attaclxed to Gieek pursuits and 
arts, conversant by personal study with Greek philosophy, and, 
above all, copying his father in that just dealing and absence of 
wrong towards person or property, which had so much promoted 
the comfort as well as the prosperity of the city.i 
We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras — interest- 
B. 0 , 887-386. less from the eminent qualities of that prince 

Condition of than fixim the glimpse of Hellenism struggling with 
ter Phoenician element in Cyprus — ^to the general con- 

beingtrana- sequences of the peace of Antalkidas in Central Greece. 

For the first time since the battle of MykalS in 479 
much B.O., the Persians were now really masters of all the 
Greeks on the Asiatic coast The satraps lost no time 
S?Ionian * ^ confirming their dominion. In all the cities which 
islands also, they suspected, they built citadels and planted perma- 
nent garrisons. In some cases, their mistrust or displeasure was 
carried so for as to raze the town altogether.^ And thus these 
cities, having already once changed their position greatly for the 
worse, by passing from easy subjection under Athens to the harsh 
rule of Locedtemonian harmosts and native decemvirs, were now 
transferred to masters yet more oppressive and more completely 
without the psde of HeUenic sympathy. Both in public extortion 


pompns, and we have to choose be- 
tween the two. I prefer the version 
of the latter, which is more marked, 
as well as more intelll^ble, and which 
fQTnlshes the explanation why Pnytar 
goxas— who seems to have been the 
most advanced of the sons, being left 
in command of the besieged BaXamis 
when Evagoras quitted it to soUcit 
aid in Emt— did not succeed his 
father, but left the succession to 
NUcoklto, who was evidently (from the 
representation even of an eulogist like 
IsokmtSs) not a man of mnch energy. 


The position of this eunuch in the 
family of Nikokreon seems to mark 
the 'partial prevalence of Oriental 
habiteT 

1 Xsokratto, Or. Ill (NikoklSsY s. 88 
—48; Or. ix. (Evagoras), s. 100; Or, 
XV. (Permnt.), s. 48. OiodOmB (xv. 47) 

E laces the assassi n ation of Evagoras 
l874B.a 

3 IsokiatOs, Or. iv. (Paneg.), s. 148, 
166, ItiO. r6s r< rdv 

oOtu #cvpia>s traptikn^tVf rdc flip 

KaratTKaimiv, 84 roTs oKpowSXMm 
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and in wrong-doing towards individuals the commandant and his 
mercenaries whom the satrap maintained were probably more 
rapacious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even thehar- 
mosts of Spai'ta. Moreover the Persian giandees required beautiful 
boys as eunuchs for their service, and beautiful women as inmates 
of their harems.^ What was taken for their convenience admitted 
neither of recovery nor redress ; and Grecian women, if not more 
beautiful than many of the native Asiatics, were at least more 
intelligent, lively, and seductive — as we may read in the history 
of that Fhokman lady, the companion of Cyrus, who was taken 
captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, these Asiatic Greeks, when passing 
into the hands of Oriental masters, came under the maxims and 
sentiment of Orientals, respecting the infliction of pain or torture 
— ^maxims not only more cruel than those of the Greeks, but also 
making little distinction between freemen and slavea® Tlie dif- 
ference between the Greeks and Phoenicians in Cyprus, on this 
point) has been just noticed ; and doubtless the difference between 
Greeks and Persians was still more marked. While the Asiatic 
Greeks were thus made over by Spai*ta and the Perso-Spartan 
convention of Antalkidas to a condition in every respect worse, 
they were at the same time transferred, as reluctant auxiliaries, 
to strengthen the hands of the Great King against other Greeks — 
against Evagoras in Cyprus — and, above all, against the islands 
adjoining the coast of Asia — Chios, Samos, Ehodes, &c.® These 
islands were now exposed to the same hazard, from their over- 
whelming Persian neighbours, as that from which they had been 
rescued nearly a century before by the Confederacy of Ddloi^ and 
by the Athenian empire into which that Confederacy was trans- 
formed. AH the tutelary combination that the genius, the energy, 

1 See Herodot, vi 9 ; Ik. 76. continental Gi«claji cities, aimed at 

s Iso^mt. Or. It (Pnneg,) s. 142. acquiring the islands also, is seen in 

oI« (to the Asiatic Greefo after the Herodot. i. 27. OMoa and Samos, 
peace of Antaltddas) ovk Seuruo^ indeed, snrrondered, 'without resisting, 

AoY««r6ai xal ris dKpoTrSAetv Oir^ to the first Oyrus, When he was master 
rS)v KwnxoiUtfost irpbv rats Of the continenml towns, though he 
ieoLvaif ovp^opaU 8Miv6r«pa wd<rxovn had no naval force (Herod. L 143-— X60>. 
T«» irap TipLv i/jwpwwjTwv ov6eiv yip Bvon after the victory of MykalS, the 
iiuMv oOTws aiKLCn-oL roi? oUrfras, ms Spartans deemed it impossible to pro- 
KoX^ovcnp, tect these islanders against the Persian 
^ * wotoat. Or. iv, (Paneg.) a 148, 164, masters of the continent (Herod, ix. 
189, 100. 100 ). Nothing except the energy and 

How immediately the Inland kings, organization of the Athenians proved 
who had acquired possession of the that it was possible to do so. 
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and the Pan-hellenic ardour of Athens had jBrst organized and 
SO long kept np was now broken up ; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, had 
destroyed the security even of the islanders 

It soon appeared, however, how much Sparta herself had gained 
by this surrender in respect to dominion nearer home. 


]^oe ot now in the hands of the restored Corinthian exiles who 

were the most devoted partisans of Sparta— looked to 
miatwlM <5 support, and made her mistress of the Isthmus, 

Gozinth either for ofiTence or for defence. She thus gained the 
SriShian means of free action against Thebes, the enemy upon 
whom her attention was first directed. Thebes was 
Theten now the object of Spartan antipathy, not less than 
Athens had formerly been ; especially on the part of 
King Agesilaus, who had to avenge the insult offered 
to himsdf at the sacrifice near Aulia, as well as the 
strenuous resistance on the field of Kordneia. He was at the zenith 


of his political influence ; so that his intense miso-Theban senti- 
ment made Sparta, now becoming aggressive on all sides, doubly 
aggressive against Thdbes. More prudent Spartans, like Antalkidas, 
warned him' that his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle 
in the Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organiza- 
tion. But the warning was despised until it was too fully realized 
in the development of the great military genius of Epameiuondas, 
and in the defeat of Leuktra. 


I have already mentioned that in the solemnity of exchanging 
oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, the Thebans bad hesitated at 
first to recognize the autonomy of the other Boeotian cities; 
upon which Agesilaus had manifested a fierce impatience to 
exclude them from the treaty, and to attack them single-handed.^ 
Their timely submission baulked him in his impulse ; but it 
enabled him to enter upon a series of measures highly humi- 
liating to the dignity as well as to the power of Thebes. 

All the Boeotian cities were now proclaimed autonomous 
under the convention. As solicitor, guarantee, and interpreter 


1 Plutarch, AgesiL c. 26 ; Plutarch, tjrkuig. c. 18, 
RZeu. Helleii, r. 1, 83. 
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of that convention, Sparta either had, or professed to have, the 
right of guarding their autonomy against dangers, 
actual or contingent, from their previous Vorort or 
presiding city. For this purpose she availed herself 
of this moment of change to organize in each of them 
a local oligarchy, composed of partisans adverse to 
Thebes as well as devoted to herself, and upheld in 
case of need by a Spartan harmost and garrison.^ 

Such an internal revolution grew almost naturally 
out of the situation ; since the previous leaders, and the 
preilominant sentiment in most of the towns, seem to 
have been favourable to Boeotian unity, and to the 
continued presidency of Thebes. These leaders would 
therefore find themselves hampered, intimidated, and 
disqualified, under the new system, while those who 
had before been an opposition minority would come forwanl 
with a bold and decided policy, like Kritias and Theramen^ at 
Athena after the surrender of the city to Lysander. The new 
leaders doubtless would rather invite than repel the establishment 
of a Spartan harmost in their town, as a security to themselves 
against resistance from their own citizens as well as against attach s 
£K>m Thdbes, and as a means of placing them under the assured 


^ Xen. Hellen. y. i, 46. of Pelopiclas and Mellon in 879 B.C. 

yap Taw Svvoffrtiaj, KoffeicrrijK’- It Is to this oligarchy under Iieon- 

«<ravt «<nrep 0jJ/5ai9. Kespectlng the tiadSs at ThObes, devoteil to Mpnrtan 
Boeotian city of Tanagra, he says— jfrt interests and resting on Spartan 
y&p r6rt koI rijv Tavdypav ol trepl support, that Xenophftn compares the 
‘YwaT^wpov, ACKoi 6 vt *9 t&v Aaiee6at- governments planted by Bparta, after 
povCtAVj €iyov (V. 4, 49). the peace of Antalkidas, iu each of the 

Schneider, in his note on the former Boeotian cities. Wiiat he says of the 
of these two passages, explains the government of LeontindSs and his 
SwaartLox as follows Sunt colleagues at Thtbes, is— “that they 
factionea optimatium qui Locedm- deliberately introduced the Lacedeemo* 
momis fav^ant, cum prassidio et nians into the acropolis, and en8lave<l 
harmostALaconico". This is perfect^ ThObes to them, in order that they 
just; but the wo^ &«nr«p w eiSaais might themselves exercise a despotism:' 
sMm also to require an explanation, —roils re rS>v iroAwwv eltrayayouras «ts 
These words allude to the “factio iijcp6iro\i,v ttilrovss #e<tl ^ovKyiOivras 
optimatinm" at Thdbes, of whom Aiuc«8(Ujaoi'£owrfti/ir^Xti'6oi;Aeil«(v,SaTs 
Xieontiades was the chiu ; who be- avrol Tvpayvtly (v. 4, 1 : compare v. 2, 
trayed the Kadmela (the dtadel of 86). This character, conveying a strong 
Thebes) to the Lacedemonian troops censure in the mouth ox the philo- 
nnder Phoebidas in 882 B.a ; and who Laconian Xenoph6n. belongs to aOl the 
remain^ masters of ThCbes, subser- governments planted by Sparta in the 
vient to Spar^ and upheld by a Boeotian oitlM after the peace of 
siding Lacodmmonian garrison in Antalkidas, and indeed to the Uekar- 
the Kadmeia, until they were over- chies generally which she established 
thrown by the memorable conspiracy throughout her empire. 
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conditions of a Lysandrian Dekarcby. Though most of the Bceotian 
cities were thus, on the whole, favourable to Thebes — and though 
Sparta thrust upon them the boon, which she called autonomy, 
from motives of her own, and not from their solicitation — yet 
Orchomenus and Thespiae, over whom the presidency of Thebes 
appears to have been harshly exercised, were adverse to her, 
and favourable to the Spartan alliance.^ These two cities were 
strongly garrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main stations in 
'Boeotia.® 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of Thebes — 
the discontinuance of the Boeotorchs, with the breaking up of all 
symbols and proceedings of the Boeotian federation — and the 
establishment of oligarchies devoted to Sparta in the other cities 
— ^was doubtless a deep wound to the pride of the Thebans, But 
there was another wound still deeper, and this the Lacedsemonians 
forthwith proceeded to inflict — ^the restoration of Platsea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of this 
town as one of the brightest scenes of Grecian glory, 
and to its brave and faithful population, victims of an 
exposed position combined with numerical feebleness. 
Especially, we follow with a sort of repugnance the 
capricious turns of policy which dictated the Spartan 
behaviour towards them. One hundred and twenty 
years before, the Platseans had thrown themselves upon Sparta 
to entreat her protection against Thebes. The Spartan king 
KleomenSs had then declined the obligation as too distant, and 
had recommended them to ally themselves with Athens.® This 
recommendation, though dictated chiefly by a wish to raise con- 
tention between Athens and ThSbes was complied with, and the 
alliazLce, severing Platoea altogether from the Boeotian confe- 
deracy, turned out both advantageous and honourable to her 
until the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. At that time it 
suited the policy of the Spartans to uphold and strengthen in 
every way the supremacy of Thebes over the Boeotian cities. It 
was altogether by Spartan intervention, indeed, that the power 
of Thibes was re-established, after the great prostration as well 

iXenoph. Memornb. iil. S, 2; zv. 82— 87;lBokratSs,Or.ziv. (Platalc.) 
ThuCTd. iT, 138 ; DiodCr. xv. 79. 8. 14, 16. 

3 Zen. HeUen. v. 4, 16—20 ) DiodCr. 3 Herodot. vL 108. 
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as disgrace which she had undergone, as traitor to Hellas and 
zealous in the service of Mardonius.^ Athens, on the other hand, 
was at that time doing her best to break up the Boeotian federa< 
tion and to enrol its various cities as her allies, in which project, 
though doubtless suggested by and conducive to her own ambi- 
tion, she was at that time (460 — 446 B.c.) perfectly justifiable on 
Pan-hellenic grounds, seeing that Thebes as their former chief 
had so recently enlisted them all in the service of Xerxes, and 
might be expected to do the same again if a second Persian 
invasion should be attempted. Though for a time successful, 
Athens was expelled from Boeotia by the defeat of Kor6neia, and 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the whole Boeotian 
federation (except Platjea) was united under Thebes in bitter 
hostility against her. The first blow of the war, even prior to 
any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her abortive nocturnal 
attempt to surprise Platsea. In the third year of the war, King 
Archidamus, at the head of the full Lacedaemonian force, laid 
siege to the latter town, which, after an heroic defence and a Ipng 
blockade, at length surrendered under the extreme pressure of 
femine, yet not before one-half of its brave defenders had forced 
their way out over the blockading wall and escaped to Athens, 
where all the Platsean old men, women, and children had been 
safely lodged before the siege. By a cruel act which stands 
among the capital iniquities of Grecian warfare, the Lacedae- 
monians had put to death all the Plataean captives, two hundred 
in number, who fell into their hands ; the town of Platsea had 
been razed, and its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had re- 
mained ever since cultivated on Theban account.® The surviving 
Platfleans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably by the Athe- 
nians. A qualified right of citizenship was conceded to them at 
Athens, and when Skifinfi was recaptured in 420 no., that town 
(vacant by the slaughter of its captive citizens) was handed over 
to the Platseans as a residence.® Oompelled to evacuate Skifin^ 
they were obliged, at the close of the Peloponnesian war,^ to 
return to Athens, where the remainder of them were residing at 
the time of the peace of Antalkidos, little dreaming that those 

I See oR. xIt. of this History. (Panegyi.) s. X26 ; Or. xli. (Panathen.) 

9Thuoyd.ia.68. 8.101. 

< Thucyd. v. 82 ; IsokiatSs, Or. !▼. * Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14. 
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who had destroyed their town and their fatheis forty years before 
would now turn round and restore 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible grounds on 
Hotivofloi which the Spartans pretended to rest it, was not 
restSng undertaken either to cairy out the convention 

Piateoa A of Aiitalkidas, which guaranteed only the autonomy 
is likely to of exfistmg towns, or to repair previous injustice, since 
^h^esfrom destruction had been the deliberate act of theni- 
Athens. selves and of Ki ng Archidam us the father of Agesilaus, 
but simply as a step conducive to the present political views of 
Sparta. And towaids this object it was skilfully devised. It 
weakened the Thebans, not only by wresting from them what 
had been for about forty years a part of tbeir territory and pro- 
perty, but also by establishing upon it a permanent stronghold 
in the occupation of their bitter enemies, assisted by a Spartan 
garrison. It furnished an additional station for such a garrison 
in Bceotia, with the full consent of the newly established inhabi- 
tants. And more than all, it introduced a subject of contention 
between Athens and Thebes, calculated to prevent the two from 
hearty co-operation afterwards against Sparta. As the sympathy 
of the Plateeans with Athens was no less ancient and cordial than 
their antipathy against Th6bes, we may probably conclude that 
the restoration of the town was an act acceptable to the Athenians, 
at least at first, ^iitil they saw the use made of it, and the position 
which Spai^ta came to occupy in reference to Greece generally. 
Many of the Platoeans, during their residence at Athens, had 
intermarried with Athenian women,* who now probably accom- 
panied their husbands to the restored little town on the north 
of Kithseron, near the southern bank of the river Asdpus. 

Had the Platesans been restored to a real and honourable 
autonomy, snch as they enjoyed in alliance with Athens before 
the Peloponnesian war, we should have cordially sympathized 
with the event. But the aequdl will prove, and their own 
subsequent statement emphatically sets forth, that they were 
a mere dependency of Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan opera- 
tions against ThSbes.® They were a part of the great revolution 

iPansanias^ix 1, a of IsokxatAs, wMdi Is a pleading 

A Isokiatds, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. probably defiyered In the Athenian 

s See the Orat.xiy. (called Platalcns) assembly by the Platseans (after the 
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which the Spartans now brought about in Boeotia, whereby 
Thibes was degraded from the president of a federa- piatsea 
tion into an isolated autonomous city, while the other 
Boeotian cities, who had been before members of and outpost 
the federation, were elevated each for itself into mJuoM^ 
the like autonomy, or rather (to substitute the real 
truth ^ in place of Spartan professions) they became reoonsttta- 
enrolled and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, 
under oligawhical factions devoted to her pur- federation 
poses and resting upon her for support That the Thebans 
should submit to such a revolution, and above all to the sight of 
Plattea as an independent neighbour with a territory abstracted 
from themselves, proves how much they felt their own weakness, 
and how irresistible at this moment was the ascendency of their 
great enemy in perverting to her own ambition the popular lure 
of univei'sal autonomy held out by the peace of -Amtalkidas. 
Though compelled to acquiesce, the Thebans waited in hopes of 
some turn of fortune which would enable them to reorganize the 
Boeotian federation, while their hostile sentiment towards Sparta 
was not the less bitter for being suppressed, Sparta on her part 
kept constant watch to prevent the reunion of Boeotia,® an object 
in which she was for a time completely successful, and was even 
enabled beyond her hopes to become possessed of ThSbes itself® 
through a party of traitors within as will presently appear. 


second destruction of their dty), and 
doubtless founded upon their own 
statements. The painful dependence 
and compulsion under which they were 
held by Sparta is pn>claimed in the 
most unequivocal terms (s. 18, 88, 48) ; 
together ynth tiie presence of a Spartan 
harmost and gaixison in their town 

^ 1 ^enophto says, truly enough, that 
Sparta made the Bceotian cities oAto- 
v6fu>vs airh r&v 0rjfia£(av (v. 1, 80), which 
she had long desired to do. Autonomy, 
in the sense of disconnexion from 
Thftbes, was ensured to them, but in 
no other sense. 

^To illustrate the relations of 
Thdbes, the other Boeotian dtles, and 
Sparta, between the peace of Antal- 
Iddas and the seizure of the Kadmela 
by Sparta (887--882 B.a), compare 
the speech of the Akantman envoys, 
and that of the Theban Leontiadte, at 


Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 18—84). 
vfiav (the Spartans) r^tr fiiy Botoirtoc 
iwin^kr^vou^ 5iru9 fiA Ka0' hf cti;, dtc. 
KoX i/fuiv y* rdrs a«l irpo<re^X*r« 
vovvj ip6t€ dKodveorde jSta^ou^vDvv oeirTodv 
(the Thebans) t^v Bouorlay xnft* abrols 

eXvat • vdv 8e, «ret T<i6* iritrpaicTai, oiBiv 
fiei Sw/3afbv9 (tojScicrdat, &C. Com- 
pare Dioddr. XV. 20. 

oin the Orat O-i) Plataic. of 
IsokratdB, s. 80, we find it stated, 
among the aeonsations against the 
Thebans, that daring this period (f.s. 
between the peace of Antalkidas and 
the seizure of the Kadmela) they 
became sworn in as members of the 
Spartan alliance, and as ready to act 
with Sparta ooidointly against Athens. 
If we could admit this as true, we 
might also admit the story of Bpamei- 
nondas and Pelopidas serving in the 
Spartan army at Mantineia (Plutarch, 
Pelop. Q. But X do not see how it 
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In lihese measures regarding Bceotia, we recognize the vigorous 
SDartan ^8^*1 miso-Theban spirit of Agesilaus. He 

was at this time the great director of Spartan foreign 
diJSJted Dy policy, though opposed by his more just and moderate 
colleague King Agesipolis,^ as well as by a section of 
^esiiauB, the leading Spartans, who reproached Agesilaus with 
project of ruling Greece by means of subservient 
Age- local despots or oligarchies in the various cities,® and 
^ ' who contended that the autonomy promised by the 
peace of Antalkidas ought to be left to develop itself freely, 
without any coercive intervention on the part of Sparta.® 

Far from any wish thus to realize the terms of peace which 
they had themselves imposed, the Lacedaemonians took advantage 
of an early moment, after becoming free from their enemies in 
Boeotia and Corinth, to strain their authority over their allies 


can be even partially true. If it had 
been tme, I think Xenophdn could not 
have failed to mention ft : all that he 
does say tends to contradict it. 

1 Dioddr. XV. 29. 

SHOW currently this reproach was 
advanced against Agesilaus may be 
seen in more than one passage of the 
Hellenica of Xenophdn, whose narra- 
tive is both so partial and so ill- 
constructed, that the most instructive 
information is dropped only in the way 
of unintentional side wind where we 
i^onld not natuially look for it. Xen. 
Hellen. v. 3, 16. iroAAuv Si XvySvTav 
AeuceSai/xovuov wv SvtMv i.v6pt&- 

moP iroAfL (Phlins) &.mx^d.wiTO (Ajrasi- 
Ians) irktop ir«vrcucioxtAtwv avo^v. 
Again, v. 4, 18.^ CApioriAaos) €l8S»v, 
in, el orparnyoM}, A^geiov ot iroAtrot, 
'AyijartXao?, oiro)? fioTi&Tll<nt.9 rot? rvpdv- 
vois, irp^TpiTa rif 9roA«t vap^xoi, dtc. 
Compare Plutarch, Agosil. o, 24—26. 

3 Dioddrus indeed affirms that this 
was really done for a short time ; that 
the cities which had before been 
dependent allies of Sparta were now 
emancipated and left to themselves : 
that a reaction immediately ensued 
against those Dekarchies or olh^archies 
which had hitherto managed uie cities 
in the Interests of Sparta ; that this 
reaction was so furious as everywhere 
to kill, banish, or impoveiisli the 
principal partisans of Spartan supre- 
macy; and that the accumulatod 
complaints and sufferings of these 
exiles drove the Spartans, after having 


** endured the peace like a heavy 
burthen’* (&<rirep papH 4>6pnop—xy. 6> 
for a few months, to shake it off, ana 
to re-establish by force their own 
supremacy as well os the government 
of their fnends in all the various cities. 
In this statement there is nothizu; 
intrinsically improbable. After what 
we have heard of the Dekarchies under 
Sparta, no extent of violence in the 
reaction against them is incredible; 
nor can we doubt that such reaction 
would carry with it some new hriustlce, 
along with much well-merited retri- 
bution. Hardly any but Athenian 
citizens were capable of theforboaranoe> 
displayed by Athens both after the 
Four Hundred and after the Thiriy. 
Nevertheless, I believe that Dioddrus 
is here mistaken, and that he has 
assigned to the period immediate 
succeeding the peace of Antalkidas 
those reactionary violences which took 
place in many cities about sixteen 
years subsequently, after tAe battie qf 
JUiikfn'a, For Xenopbdn, in recounting 
what happened after the i>eao6 of 
Antalkidas, mentions nothing about 
any real autonomy granted by Sparta 
to her various subject allies and 
subsequently revoked, which he would 
never nave omitted to tell us had the 
fact been so, because it would have 
supplied a plausible apology for the 
high-handeu injusrice of the Spartans, 
and would have thus lent aid to the 
current of partiality which manifests 
itself in his history. 
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beyond its previous limits. Passing in review^ the conduct of 
each during the late war, they resolved to make an b.c.886-S86. 
example of the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of 
positive hostility, hut of equivocal fidelity, were im- behaviour 
putedtotheMantineians. They were accused of having sparteusto* 
been slack in performance of their military obligation^ 
sometimes even to the length of withholding their require the 
contingent altogether, under pretence of a season of ^y%?be*^ 
religious truce ; of furnishing com in time of war to demolished, 
the hostile Ai‘geians ; and of plainly manifesting their disaffected 
feeling towards Sparta — chagrin at every success which she 
obtained — satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse.® 
The Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, denouncing 
all such past behaviour, and peremptorily requiring that the walls 
of the city should he demolished, as the only security for future 
penitence and amendment. As compliance was refused, they 
despatched an army, summoning the allied contingents generally 
for the purpose of enforcing the sentence. They entrusted the 
command to King Agesipolis, since Agesilaus excused himsdf 
from the duty, on the ground that the Mantineians hod rendered 
material service to his father Archidamus in the dangerous Messe- 
nian war which had beset Sparta during the early part of his reign.* 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineians by 
ravaging their lands, .^esipolis commenced the work 
of blockade by digging a ditch round the town ; half 
of his soldiers being kept on guard, while the rest 
worked with the spade. The ditch being completed, Huirender, 
he prepared to erect a wall of drcumvallation. But Sp 
being apprised that the preceding harvest had been so 
good, as to leave a large stock of provision in the town, are forced to 
and to render the process of starving it out tedious 
both for Sparta and for her allie^ he tried a more 
rapid method of accomplishing his object* As the 
river Ophis, of considerable breadth for a Grecian stream, passed 
through the middle of the town, he dammed up its eflux on the 

1 Xen. HoUen. v. 2, 1— ai<r66iJk«voi, stated tbat the Mantluoians bad reaUT* 
ToOs XaK*6a^^.ovCovi imaKorroUt/Tas tovv sbown themselves pleased when tho 
$vfifjLdxov9t owoloC ri.v9s tKa<rroL iv r*§ I^ioodscmoniau inora was destroyetl 
woXtuta at^oZv iy«y4viivTo^ &c. near Gonnth by Ipliikratfis <iv. 6, 18). 

* Xen. HelL ▼. 2, 2. He had before » Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 8. 
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enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from his son Agesipolis 
the lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on condition 
that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis had much difficulty 
in accomplishing the wishes of his father. His Lacedsemonian 
soldiers were ranged in arms on both sides of the gate by which 
the obnoxious men went out ; and Xenophdn notices it as a signal 
mark of Lacedsemonian discipline, that they could keep their 
spears unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus within 
their reach ; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians manifested 
the most murderous propensities, and were exceedingly difficult 
to control^ As at Peirasus before, so here at Mantineia again, 
the liberal, but unfortunate. King Pausanias is found interfering 
in the chaiacter of mediator to soften the ferocity of political 
antipathies. 

The city of Mantineia was now broken up, and the inhabitants 
were distributed again into the five constituent villages, 

Out of four-fifths of the population, each man pulled 
down his house in the city, and rebuilt it in the 
village near to which his property lay. The remaining 
fifth continued to occupy Mantineia as a village. 

Each village was placed under oligarchical government and left 
unfortified. Though at first (says Xenophdn) tJtie change proved 
troublesome and odious, yet presently, when men found them- 
selves resident upon their landed properties — ^and still more 
when they felt themselves delivered from the vexatious dema- 
gogues — ^tiie new situation became more popular than the old. 
The Lacedaemonians were still better satisfied. Instead of one 
city of Mantineia, five distinct Arcadian villages now stood 
enrolled in their catalogue of allies. They assigned to each a 
separate xen&gus (Spartan officer destined to the command of 

^ 1 Hell^ T. 2, 0. olofUv^av koX tovto ykv rtKnljptov 

t&v apyok.i$6vrioVf Kal t»v intBapxCas* 

TovSnfMv vpotrraT&v, Stttrpdfarc i irat^p X have remarkodi mote than once, 
<STO D^ore. V. 2, 8) v«y>a toO ’Ayij<njr6- and the reader win here observe a new 
Aioos, aa^dXeiav airoif SaetrOat, dtroK- example, how completely the word 
Aarro/xtfi'oc? jier$$irdAcur,c^KOvra<ni0'ii. ^tfAri9T0(— which Is applied to the 
Kol dfjt^or^puOw ftiv 8801), wealthy or ajlstocralaoEil pa^ in 

airh ruv w>mvj expvres ra Sdpara ot politics, as Its equivalent is in other 
AtuetSiup^vioL €ani<rcar. etdtfuvoi. win langoa^es, by writers who sym- 
jStAvTtn* icai ffcteroOvTes airoi); patJuze with them— is divested of 
opLtot aveCxovTo^avrStv ^ all {genuine ethical import as to cha- 
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each allied contingent), and the military service of all was 
henceforward performed with the utmost regularity.^ 

Such was the dissection or cuttlDg into parts of the ancient 
city Mantineia, one of the most odious acts of high- 
handed Spartan despotism. Its true character is 
veiled by the partifdity of the historian, who recounts 
it with a confident assurance that, after the trouble of 
moving was over, the population felt themselves 
decidedly bettered by the change. Such an assurance 
is only to be credited on the ground that, being 
captives under the Grecian laws of war, they may have been 
thankful to escape the more terrible liabilities of death or 
personal slavery, at the price of forfeiting their civic community. 
That their feelings towards the change were those of genuine 
aversion is shown by their subsequent conduct after the battle 
of Leuktra. As soon as the fear of Sparta was removed, they 
flocked together with unanimous impulse, to reconstitute and 
refortify their dismantled city.® It would have been strange 
indeed had the fact been otherwise, for attachment to a civic 
community was the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. 
The citizen of a town was averse — often most unhappily averse 


High- 
handed 
de^tism 
of Sparta 
towards 

MATiMTimn. 

— Signal 
partiality 
of Xeno- 
phCn. 


1 Xen Hdlen 7 . 2, 7. 

He 8^ of this brealdng up of the 
city of Mantineia, Si.<fKC<rBri JaavrCvtLo. 

KoBdvtp rb api<uov <^ovv 
Sphorus (Fr. 188, ed. Hidot) stai}es that 
it was distributed into the Jlw original 
villages ; and Strabo affirms that there 
were five ongmal constituent villages 
(viii. p. 387). Hence it is probable that 
Mantineia the city was still left, after 
this ScoticLo-tv, to subsist as one of 
the five unfortified Tillages ; so that 
Sphorus, Strabo, and XonophCn may 
be thus made to atp^ee, in substance 

3 This is mentioned by Xenophdn 
Winself (Hellen. vt 6, 3). The La<^ 
dsemoniaus, though they remonstrated 
against it, were at that time too much 
homiliated to interfere by force and 
prevent it. The reason why they did 
not Interfere by force (according to 
XenophCn) was that a general peaoi 
had just then been sworn, guaranteeing 
autonomy to every distmct town, so 
that the Mantineians under this peace 
had a right to do what they did— 
CTTpctTvittv yt j^vrot avrovv oir 
fivvoirbv iidtat abrovop.Cti rijs 


yeyavi^fiiivrii (vl. 6, 5). Of this 
second peace, Athens was the ori- 
ginator and the voucher; but the 
autonomy which it j^ranteed was 
only the same as had been professedly 
guaranteod by the peace of AntaUddas, 
of which Sparta had been the voucher. 

General autonomy, as intorpreted 
by Athens, was a dinorent tiling from 
general autonomy os it had been when 
uiterproted by Sparta. The Spartans, 
when they njEul in their own hands 
both the power of interpretation and 
the power of enforcement, did not 
scruple to falsify autonomy so com- 
pletely os to lay siege to Mantineia 
and break np the city by force ; while, 
when interpretation and enforcement 
had passed to Athens, they at once 
recognised that the treaty preolnded 
them from a much less violent measure 
of interference. 

We may see by this how thoroughly 
partial and Pmlo - Laconian is the 
account |dven by Xenophfin of the 
iwUunt 01 Mantineia ; how completely 
he keeps out of view the odious side 
of that proceeding. 
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—to compromise the separate and autonomous working of his 
community by joining in any larger political combination, how- 
ever equitably framed, and however it might promise on the 
whole an increase of Hellenic dignity. But still more vehe- 
mently did he shrink from the idea of breaking up his town into 
separate villages, and exchanging the character of a citizen for 
that of a villager, which was nothing less than great social 
•degradation, in the eyes of Greeks generally, Spartans not 
excepted.^ 

In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against 
Mantineia was, in point of dishonour as well as of juBohievoas 
privation, one of the severest which could be inflicted ^uenceof 
on free Greeks. All the distinctive glory and du^thfs 
superiority of Hellenism — all the intellectual and 
artistic manifestations — all that there was of literature in decom- 
and philosophy, or of refined and rational sociality — ^ 

•depended upon the city-life of the people. And the 
influence of Sparta, during the period of her empire, iwgmentB. 
was peculiarly mischievous and retrograde, as tending not only 
to decompose the federations such as Bceotia into isolated towns, 
but even to decompose suspected towns such as Mantineia into 
villages, all for the purpose of rendering each of them exclusively 
dependent upon herself. Athens during her period of empire 
had exercised no such disuniting influence; still less Thflbes, 
whom we shall hereafter find coming forward actively to found 
the new and great cities of Megalopolis and Mess^nA The 
imperial tendencies of Sparta are worse than those of either 
Athens or ThSbes ; induding less of improving or Pan-hellenic 
sympathies, and leaning the most systematically upon subservient 
factions in each subordinate city. In the very treatment of 
Mantineia just recounted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was 
welcomed at leasl^ if not originally invited, by the' oligarchical 
party of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own 
hands and to massacre their political opponents. In the first 
object they completely succeeded, and their government probably 
was more assured in the five villages than it would have been in 

1 See the remarkable sentence of the (which had been their ancient prl- 
Spartos, in which they reijeot the vilee^ because they were yupirat. and 
c&im of the Pisatans to preside over not fit for the task (Xen. Hellen. li). 2, 
and administer the Olyxnpio lestival 83^: ep. xwpirue^ (Xen. Cyrop. iv. 6, M). 
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tlie entire town. In the second, nothing prevented them from 
succeeding except the accidental intervention of the exile 
Fausanias — an accident which alone rescued the Spartan name 
from the additional disgrace of a political massacre, over and 
above the lasting odium incurred by the act itself, by breaking 
up an ancient autonomous city, which had shown no act of overt 
enmity, and which was so moderate in its democratical manifesta- 
tions as to receive the favourable criticism of judges rather 
disinclined towards democracy generally.^ Thirty years before, 
when Mantineia had conquered certain neighbouiing Arcadian 
districts, and had been at actual war with Spai‘ta to preserve 
them, the victorious Spartans exacted nothing more than the 
reduction of the city to its original district;® now, they are 
satisfied with nothing less than the partition of the city into 
unfortified villages, though there had been no actual war 
preceding. So much had Spartan power, as well as Spartan 
despotic propensity, progressed during this interval. 

The general language of Isokrat^s, Xenophdn, and DiodSrus ® 
indicates that this severity towards Mantineia was 
only the most stringent among a series of severities, 
extended by the Lacedaemonians through their whole 
confederacy, and operating upon all such of its mem- 
bers as gave them ground for dissatisfaction or mis- 
trust During the ten years after the surrender of 
Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian world 
both by land and sea, with a power never before 
possessed by any Grecian state, until the battle of 
Knidus, and the combination of Athens, Tli^bes, 
Argo^ and Corinth, seconded by Persia, had broken up their 
empire at sea, and much endangered it on land. At len^h the 
peace of AntaJkidas, enlisting Persia on their side (at the price 
of the liberty of the Asiatic Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve 
the hostile combination against them. The general autonomy, 
of which they were the authorized interpreters, meant nothing 
more than a separation of the Boeotian cities from Thdbes,^ and 
of Corinth from Argos, being noway intended to apply to the 

iAri«tot.P<ditTi.2,2. 184,146,206; Or. viil pe Pace) s. 128 ; 

a ThucycL ▼. 81. HoUen. v. 2, l-S ; UiodOr. xy. 6, 

9 Isokiatde, Or. It. (Panegyr.) s. 188, * Xeo. HeUen. t. 1, 85. 


The treat- 
ment of 
Mantineia 
yraa only 
one among 
a eeiles of 
other acts o£ 
oppressive 
interven- 
tion, Qom- 
mitted by 
Sparta 
towards her 
vanouB 
aUiee. 
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relatioii between Sparta and her allies. Having thus their hands 
free, the Lacedsemonians applied themselves to raise their 
ascendency on land to the point where it had stood before the 
.battle of Knidus, and even to regain as much as possible of their 
empire at sea. To bring back a dominion such as that of the 
Lysandrian Harmosts and Dekarchies, and to reconstitute a local 
oligarchy of their most devoted partisans, in each of those cities 
where the government had been somewhat liberalized during the 
recent period of war, was their systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of their 
fellow-citizens for subservience to Sparta now found Betnm of 
the season convenient for soliciting Spartan interven- 
tion to procure their return. It was in this manner 
that a body of exiled politicsd leaders from Phlius — cities, as 
whose great merit it was that the city when under 
their government had been zealous in service to posg of 
Sparta, but had now become lukewarm or even dis- cSeST" 
affected in the hands of their opponents — obtained 
&om the Ephors a message, polite in form but authoritative in 
substance, addressed to the Phliasians, requiring that the exiles 
should he restored, as friends of Sparta banished without just cause.^ 

While the Spartan power, for the few years succeeding the 
peace of Antalkldas, was thus decidedly in ascending Oompetition. 
movement on land, efforts were also made to re-estab- 
lish it at sea. Several of the Cyclades and other foraswnd- 
smaller islands were again rendered tributary. In 
this latter sphere however Athens became her com- 
petitor. Since the peace and the restoration of ptstoge- 
Lfimnos, Imhros, and Skyros, combined with the roSm^te 
refortified Peirseus and its Long Walls, Athenian 
commerce and naval power had been reviving, though federacy. 
by slow and humble steps. Like the naval force of England 
compared with France, the warlike marine of Athens rested upon 
a considerable commercial marine, which latter hardly existed 
at aU in Laconia. Sparta had no seamen except constrained 
Helots or paid foreigners ; ® while the commerce of Peiraeus both 


> Xen. Hellen. ▼. 2, 8—10. 

The consequences of this forced re- 
turn are not difBioult to foresee ; they 


will appear in a suhsequent page, 
s Xen. Hellen. vli. 1, 8—12. 
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required and maintained a numerous population of this character. 
The harbour of Peirseus was convenient in respect of accommo- 
dation, and well-stocked with artisans, while Laconia had few 
artisans, and was notoriously destitute of harbours.^ Accordingly 
in this maritime competition, Athens, though but the shadow of 
her former self, started at an advantage as compared with Sparta, 
and, in spite of the superiority of the latter on land, was enabled 
to compete with her in acquiring tributary dependencies among 
the smaller islands of the iEgean. To these latter, who had no 
marine of their own, and w-ho (like Athens herself) required 
habitual supplies of imported corn, it was important to obtain 
botli access to Peirssus and protection from the Athenian triremes 
against that swarm of piiutes, who showed themselves after the 
peace of Antalkidas, when there was no predominant maritime 
state ; besides which, the market of Peirfeus was often supplied 
with foreign com from the Crimea, through the preference shown 
by the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time when vessels 
from othei* places could obcain no cargo.® A moderate tribute 
paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island greater 
advantages than if paid to Sparta, with at least equal protection. 
Probably the influence of Athens over these islanders was further 
aided by the fact that she administered the festivals and lent out 
the funds of the holy temple at D§los. We know by inscrip- 
tions remaining that large sums were borrowed at interest from 
the temple treasure, not merely by individual islanders, but also 
by the island-cities collectively— Naxos, Andros, Tenos, Siphnos, 
Seriphos. The Amphiktyonic council who dispensed these loans 
(or at least the presiding members) were Athenians, named 
annually at Athens.® Moreover, these islanders rendered reli- 
gious homage and attendance at the Delian festivals, and were 
thus brought within the range of a central Athenian influence, 
capable, under favourable circumstances, of being strengthened 
and rendered even politically important 

Xeaa* Hellen. !▼. 8, 7. Boeckb, StaatflOianshalttuig der 

3 IsokxatSs Orat xviL (TrapesdtX Atheuer, toL it p. 214, ed. 1 ; toI. it 
% 71. p. 78 ieq.. ed. 2nd. 

s See the valnable insoiiption called The lint of cities and indlTidnaJs 
the Mannor Sandvicenae, which con- who borrowed money from the temple 
tains the accounts rendered hy the is given in these aoconnts, together 
annual Amphihtyons at JDSlos, Arom with the amount of Intei^ either 
a77->378 B.a paid by them or remaining in arrear. 
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Bj sucli helps Athens was slowly acquiring to herself a second 
maritime confederacy, which we shall presently find to be of 
considerable moment, though never approaching the grandeur of 
her former empire ; so that in the year 380 B.C., when Isokratls 
published his Panegyrical Discourse (seven years after the peace 
of Antalkidas), though her general power was still slender com- 
pared with the overruling might of Sparta,^ yet her navy had 
already made such progress, that he claims for her the right of 
taking the command by sea, in that crusade which he strenuously 
enforces, of Athens and Sparta in harmonious unity at the head 
of all Greece, against the Asiatic barbarians.^ 

It would seem that a few years after the peace of Antalkidas, 
Sparta became somewhat ashamed of having surren- 
dered the Asiatic Greeks to Persia ; and that King 
Agesipolis and other leading Spartans encouraged the 
scheme of a fresh Grecian expedition against Asia, in leaden, 
compliance with propositions from some disaffected 
subjects of Artaxerx^® Upon some such project, 
currently discussed though never realized, Isokrat^ theAaiatio 
probably built his Panegyrical Oration, composed in pSie^cical 
a lofty strain of patriotic eloquence (380 B,o.), to 
stimulate both Sparta and Athens in Ihe cause, and 
calling on both, as joint chiefs of Greece, to suspend dissension 
at home for a great Pan-hellenic manifestation against the common 
enemy abroad. But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan 
leaders may have entertained, their attention was taken off, about 


^Thls is tbe desciiption which Si KaraXafi^ctvovin, dsa 

IsokratSs himself gives (Orat xr. . . . Kafroc xpv vovs ^«o«i koL u.^ 
(Permutat.), s. 61) ox the state of the Sta ftiya ^povovKrov rotoifroiv cp- 
Grecian world when he published his yois iircxc^eti', woAj) /loX^v S rove 
Pan^iyrical Discourse — St« AoKeSot- i/iitriSrai StL<rfiokoyttv, ove dStSr 
fuiviot jjAv ijpx^^ vwi' Si iarty Spuvroe rotirove fiir Si& 

ramiwat iTrpdrrojxev, <fcc, airca^UrnTO. r^s ‘we Spij ywpytlv dvoyica- 

2 The Panegyrical Discourse of Iso- $oiUyw 9 , rotiv Sr -iiirtiptaras St* a^0ovtay 
krat^s, the date of it being pretty r^e x^B^ irAt{<miv adrSe dftybv 

exactly known, is of great valne for irtpiopttvroe, dia (s. 151). 

•enabling us to understand the period . . . *Qy (Athenians and 
immediately succeeding the peace of Spartans) oiiStidw vpdvociu^, 

Antalkidas. akki vepl |tiv r&v KvxkdSwy yj- 

Heparticularlynoticesthemultipli- o-«y i a- pr/roU ft. * v, Totra^ras Si 
cation of pirates, and the competiuon rh trX'^Soe ical niXocaiirae r& uiyeSoe Sv- 
between Athens and Sparta about v4^«t; o6ta>s «lxff ry /SapjSdpcp iropoSo- 
tribute from the islands in the iB^ean Sc^JcofMv. 

(s. Ti? yip av roiai$n}s Karacrra- Compare Xenoph. H^en. vL 1, 12— 
<r«wv iv if jcarairovrtorTal piJ) tU yifoUSpin dvo^Xc1^ovra«, Ao. 

/tiv Tify SakAovoy KaT^xovert, freXraoral * DiodCr. XV- ©, 19. 
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382 B.a, by movements in a more remote region of tbe Grecian 
world, wbicb led to important consequences. 

Since the year 414 B.a (when the Athenians were engaged in 
state of the siege of Syracuse), we have heard nothing either 
Miusedonia kings of Macedonia, or of the Chalkidic Grecian 

Chaikidikd cities in the peninsula of Thrace adjoining Macedonia. 
iuSedSito Bown to that year, Athens still retained a portion of 
SSri^the maritime empire in those regions. The Plataeans 
last years were still in possession of Ski6n^ (on the isthmus of 

PallSn^) which she had assigned to them ; while the 
Athenian admiral Euetion, seconded by many hired 
Thracians, and even by Perdikkas king of Macedonia, undertook 
a fruitless siege to reconquer Amphipolis on the Stiymdn.^ But 
the fatal disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from 
maintaining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire — ^perhaps earlier, though we do not 
know how. At the same time during the last years of the 
Pdoponnesian war, the kingdom of Macedonia greatly increased 
in power ; partly, we may conceive, from the helpless condition 
of Athens, but still more from the abilities and energy of Archelaus, 
son and successor of Perdikkas. 

The course of succession among the Macedonian princes seems 
not to have been settled, so that disputes and bloodshed 
and took place at the death of several of them. Moreover 

distinct tribes of Macedonians, who, though 
forming pa^ really or nominally, of the dominion of 
the Temenid princes, nevertheless were immediately 
subject to separate but subordinate princes of their own. The 
reign of Perdikkas had been much troubled in this manner. In 
the fbrst instance, he had stripped his own brother Alketas of the 
crown,^ who appears (so far as we can make out), to have had the 

1 Thucyd. yii. 9. Perhaps it may help to explain the 

9 This IS attested by Plato, Goxfi^as, chronological embarrassments cou- 
e. 26, p. 471 A. nected mth tbe reign of Penlikfeas, 

. . . *'0? yc (Archelaus son of the years of which are assigned by 
Perdikkas) vfi&rcv iM.iv rovrov oiirbr rtv different authors, as 23, 28, 86, 40, 41. 
SccnnSrni/Kal Sato (Alketas) fb«Tair«/uM^a* Seo Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ch. iv. 
lAevor, tts avoStotriav rriv P* — where he discusses the chrouo- 

tXtpoiKKaf airbt' iXtro. <kc. logy of the Macedonian kings: also 
xlils statement of Plato, that Per* Krebs, Lection. Diodureo, p. 169. 
dikkas expelled his brother Alketas There are no means of determining 
from the Itone, appears not to be when the reign of Perdikkas be^— 
adverted to by the commentators, nor exactly ^en it ended. We know 
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better right to it ; next, he had also expelled his younger brother 
Philippus from his subordinate principality. To restore Amyntas,. 
the son of Philippus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakian 
prince SitalkSs, in the expedition undertaken conjointly with 
Athens, during the second year of the Peloponnesian war.i On 
the death of Perdikkas (about 413 B.C.), his eldest or only 
legitimate son was a child of seven years old ; but his natural 
son® Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous ambitioiu 
The dethroned Alketaa was yet sdive, and had now considerable 
chance of re-establishing himself on the throne: Archelaus, 
inviting him and his son under pretence that he would himself 
bring about their re-establishment, slew them both amidst the 
intoxication of a banquet He next despatched the boy, his 
legitimate brother, by suffocating him in a well; and through 
these crimes made himself king. His government however was 
so energetic and able, that Macedonia reached a degree of military 
power such as none of his predecessors had ever possessed. His 
troops, military equipments, and fortified placM were much 
increased in numbers; while he also cut straight roads of 
communication between the various portions of his territory — 
a novelty seemingly everywhere, at that time.® Besides such 
improved organization (which unfortunately we are not permitted 
to know in detail), .Archelaus founded a splendid periodical 
Olympic festival, in honour of the Olympian Zeus and the 
Muses,^ and maintained correspondence with the poets and 
philosophers of Athens. He prevailed upon the tragic poets 
Euripid§s and Agathon, as well as the epic poet Choerilus, to> 
visit him in Macedonia, where Euripides especially was treated 
with distinguished favour and munificence,® remaining there 
until his death in 406 or 405 B.O. Archelaus also invited 
Sokrat6s, who declined the invitation, and appears to have 


from Thucydides that he vas king in 
482 and in 414 B.C. But the faot of his 
acquiring the crown by the expulsion 
of an elder brother renders it less 
wonderful that the beginning of his 
re^ should be differently stated by 
different authors, though these authors 
seem mostly to conceive Perdikkas as 
the immediate successor of Alexander, 
without any notice of Alketas. 

1 Thuo^ L 67 ; ii. 97—100. 


a The mother of Archelaus was a 
female slave belonging to Alketas; it 
is for this reason that^Plato cam 
Alketas 8 c (TIT 4 r It V koI Be2ov of Ardie- 
laus (Plato, Gorgias, a 26, p. 471 A). 

® riiuoyd. it 100. hSoit tvOtiaf 
SrtftM, Ac, 

4 Arrian, i 11 ; DIodbr. xvii 16. 

® Plutarch, De Vitioso Pudore, o. 7» 
p. 681 B. 
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shown some favour to Plato.^ He perished in the same year 
as Sokrat^s (399 B.O.), ty a violent death ; two Thessalian youths, 
Krateuas and Hellanokrat^s, together with a lilacedonian named 
Dekamnichus, being his assassins during a hunting party. The 
two first were youths to whom he was strongly attached, but 
whose dignity he had wounded by insulting treatment and non- 
performance of promises : the third was a Macedonian, who, for 
having made an offensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripidgs, 
had been given up by the order of Archelaus to the poet, in order 
that he might be fogged for it Euripidgs actually caused the 
sentence to be inflicted ; but it was not till six years after his 
death that Dekamnichus, who had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
the affront, found the opportunity of taking revenge by instigating 
and aiding the assassins of Archelaus.^ 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aristotle, and 
<3ontra8t of ^ Macedonian king Archelaus as to 

Mflcedunia the Athenian citizen and poet Euripidgs, illustrate the 
and Athens. pQiiticfid contrast between Macedonia and Athens. The 
government of the former is one wholly personal — dependent on the 
passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities of the king. The ambition 
of Archelaus leads both to his crimes for acquiring the throne, and 
to his improved organization of the military force of the state after- 
wards ; his admirationfor the poets and philosophers of Ath ens makes 
him sympathize warmly with Euripidgs, and ensures to the latter 
personal satisfaction for an offensive remark; hisappetites, mingling 
licence with insult, end by drawing upon him personal enemies of a 
formidable character. L^JStaty c^est moi— stands marked in the whole 
seriesof proceedings; thepersonality of themonarch is thedetermin- 
ing element How at Athens no such element exists. There is, on 
the one hand, no easy way of bringing to bear the ascendency of an 


1 Arist Bhetoric ii. 24, ; Seneca, de 
Benefldis, v. 6 ; ABlian, V. H, xiv. 17. 

See the statements, mofortunately 
very brief, of Aristotle (Politia v. 8, 
10—18). Plato (AlkSbiad. H. o 6, p. 
141 D), while mentioning the assassina- 
tion of Archelaus by his muiiftd, 
represents the motive of the latter 
•differently from Aristotle, as having 
been an ambitious desire to possess 
himself of the throne. BiodCms (zlv. 
87) represents Krateuas as having 
Ulled Archelaus unintentionally in a 


hunring party. 

Kal rqr ’Apx«Adov 8* Aciea- 

iyivmOj roilrv 

iirc9tfi4tfovt rrpSSnt * «urM>v rijs hpyntf 
ori ciVTbi' i$4$eoK9 fuurriy&trai Evptir^ 
noairg* & 'EiptirlSvif ixt>>Jiraivty 
elv^vTov n cebrov civ 6va^8tiap roO ortf- 
fMTov (Arist. Pol. L e.). 

Dekamnichus is dted by Aristotle 
as one among the examples of persons 
actually scourged, which proves that 
KuripidOs availed himsmf of the 
privilege accorded by Axchelaus. 
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energetic chief to improve the military organization — as Athens 
found to her cost, when she was afterwards assailed hy Philip, the 
successor after some interval, and in many respects the parallel, of 
Archelaus. But, on the other hand, neither the personal tastes nor 
the appetites of any individual Athenian count as active causes in 
the march of public affairs, which is determined by the established 
law and by the pronounced sentiments of the body of citizens. 
However gross an insult might have been offered to Eui-ipidSs at 
Athens, the Dikasts would never have sentenced that the offender 
should be handed over to him to be flogged. They would have 
inflicted such measui*e of punishment as the nature of the wrong 
and the pre-existing law appeared to them to require. Political 
measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, might be well- or ill- 
judged ; but at any rate they were always dictated by regard to 
a known law and to the public conceptions entertained of state- 
interests, state-dignity, and state-obligations, without the avowed 
intrusion of any man’s personality. To Euripides — who had 
throughout his whole life been the butt of Aristophanes and 
other comic writers, and who had been compelled to hear, in 
the crowded theatre, taunts far more galling than what is ascribed 
to Dekamnichus— the contrast must have been indeed striking, 
to have the offender made over to him, and the whip placed at 
his disposal, by order of his new patron. And it is little to his 
honour that he should have availed himself of the privilege, by 
causing the punishment to be really administered — a punishment 
which he could never have seen infidcted, during the fifty ycaia of 
his past Ufe, upon any free Athenian citizen. 

&ateuas did not survive the deed more than three or four days, 
after which Orestds, son of Archelaus, a child, was snooeoding 
placed on the throne, under the guardianship of Maoedo- 
Aeropus. The latter however, after about four years, 
made away with his ward, and reigned in his stead 
for two years. He then died of sickness, and was ^yutaa.* 
succeeded by bis son Pausanias, who, after a reign of 
only one year, was assassinated and succeeded by 
Amyntas.^ This Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father of 
Philip and the grandfather of Alexander the Great), though 
akin to the royal family, had been nothing more than an atteu- 
1 DiodOr. xlv. 84— SO. 
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►dant of Aeropus,^ until lie made liimsdf king hy putting to death. 
Pausanias.® He reigned, though with interruptions, twenty-four 
years (393 — 369 B.c.) — ^years, for the most part> of trouble and 
humiliation for Macedonia, and of occasional exile for himself. 
The vigorous military organi25ation introduced by Ajchelaus 
appears to have declined ; while the frequent dethronements and 
assassinations of kings, beginning even with Perdikkas the father 
•of Archelaus, and continued down to Amyntas, unhinged the 
central authority and disunited the various portions of the 
Macedonian name, which naturally tended to separation, and 
could only be held together by a firm hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to the north, 
Amyntas is north-east, and north-west, by warlike barbarian tribes 
trmnMtoce- Illyrian, whose invasions were not un- 

domaby frequent and often formidable. Tempted probably 
jriSiSie unsettled position of the government^ the 

my^®^ poured in upon Amyntas during the first 
sea-coast to year of his reign; pezhaps they may have been in- 
^y princes of the interior,® and at all events 

federacy. their comiug would operate as a signal for malcontents 
to declare themselves. Amyntas — Shaving only acqziired the 
sceptre a few months before by assassinating his predecessor, and 
having little hold on thepeople— was not only unable to repel them, 
but found himself obliged to evacuate Pella, and even to retire 
from Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his positioiz, he made 
over to the Olynthians a large portion of the neighbouring 
territory— Lower Macedonia, or the coast and cities round the 
Thermaic Gulf,^ As this cession is represented to have been 
made at the moment of his distress and expatriation, we may 
fairly suspect that it was made for some reciprocal benefit or 


1 V. H. ziL 48 ; Dexippns ap. 
Sync^. p. 268 ; Justin, vii. 4. 

9 Diodor. sdr. 89, cT«WTi}<r« 6k ical 
TZccua-eufUK 6 r&v WiKeBSvtav /SouriAvtff, 
dvaipca«l« ivb 'AfAiivTOv 
iui.eatr6p* r^v Bk ficuriMUtv Kartfovcy 
*AiuSvTajgt 

9 See In Thucyd. iv. 112 , the xe- 
lations of AnhibrnoA prince of the 
Macedonians called Xjynfcestao in the 
interior country, with the Illyrian 
invaders, B.C. 4 ^ 

Aich^ns had been enga^d, at a 


more recent period, in war with a 
prince of the interior named Airhlbsans 
—perhaps the same person (Aristot. 
Polit.v.8,llX 

* DiodOr. ily. 92 ; zv. 19. airoyvots 
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valuable equivalent, of which. Amyntas might well stand in 
need, at a moment of so much exigency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again of the 
Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the confederacy which B.a 892. 
they gradually aggregated round their city as a centre. 

The confederacy seems to have taken its start from dians of 
this cession of Amyntas— or rather, to speak more Soy 
properly, from his abdication ; for the cession of what 
he could not keep was of comparatively little moment, fiie Maoe- 
and we shall see that he tried to resume it as soon as 
he acquired strength. The effect of his flight was to 
break up the government of Lower or maritime Amyntas 
Macedonia, and to leave the cities therein situated b^re^ 
defenceless against the Illyrians, or other invaders 
from the interior. To these cities, the only chance of meat of the 
security was to throw themselves upon the Greek 
cities on the coast, and to organize in conjunction ««5y. 
with the latter a confederacy for mutual support Among all the 
Greeks on that coast, the most strenuous and pei’severing (so they 
had proved themselves in their former contentions against Athens 
when at the summit of her power) as well as the nearest, were 
the Chalkidians of Olynthus. These Olynthians now put them- 
selves forward — ^took into their alliance and under their 
protection the smaller towns of maritime Macedonia immediately 
near them — and soon extended their confederacy so as to 
comprehend all the larger towns in this region— including even 
Pella, the most considerable city of the eountry.i As they began 
this enterprise at a time when the Illyrians were masters of the 
country so as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we may be 
sure tlmt it must have cost them serious efforts, not without great 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. y. 2, 12. on tiiv iuyC<mi tQ/p fp MeuceSovlf ir6Kmv. koX 
yelp T&v ^ »rt 9pdiaii jtwyiemy irdAcs *OAw- I^iLivrav Si ai(r9<ur6ii^a dvoxwpovvra re 
009, <rx4Sov navni eirfcorao^e. o^roi r&v Sk rStv ttSXmuv, kqa occv ovx i/eirnmfKdra 
v6\9tav iTjpoo^dyoyro itrnv i^Sif ix v&mit 'idoxtSovCwt. 

rolt avroi 9 vduoi? koX <ni/xiroAt- We know from DiodCrns that 

rvSttv * iieetra Si koX two fi«tC6v<ov trpotr- Amyntas fled the country In despair, 
TivoLs, ix Si rodrov lirtx^Cptiaav and ceded a large proportion at least 
KoX rat rrit 'ilaxcSovCeus inSXets iKwOtpodv of Lower Macedonia to the Olynthians. 
dTrb 'Audvrov, to9 pojtriK^at ^ax«S6imv, According^, the struggle between the 
jirec Si ei<nfKov<rav at jyydrara aMiPt latter ana Amyntas (here aUuded 
Tuyd xal iirl rds xaX lut^ovt liro- to) must haTe taken place when he 
pevovTo • xal xartkivoiMP rip.ttt Sxopras came back and tried to resume his 
tjSjj aXKas rt iroAAA;, xol IldAXai', ^mp dominion. 
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danger if they failed. We may also be sure that the cities them- 
sdves must have been willing, not to say eager, coadjutors ; just as 
the islanders and Asiatic Greeks clung to Athens at the first forma- 
tion of the confederacy of DMos. The Olynthians could have had no 
means of conquering even the less considerable Macedonian cities, 
much less PeUa, by force and against the will of the inhabitants. 

How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by what steps 
Equal and confederacy was got together, we are not permitted 

^ know. Out information (unhappily very brief) 
comes from the Akanthian envoy Kleigen^ speaking 
Scy^as at Sparta about ten years afterwards (na 383), and 
describing in a few words the confederacy as it then 
beginning, stood. But there is one circumstance which this 
witness — himself hostile to Olynthus and coming to 
solicit Spartan aid against her— attests emphatically : 
donianand the equal, generous, and brotherly principles, upon 
^onia?* which the Olynthians framed their scheme from the 
dties. beginning. They did not present themselves as an 
imperifid city enrolling a body of dependent allies, but invited 
each separate city to adopt common laws and reciprocal citizen- 
ship with Olynthus, with full liberty of intermarriage, commercicd 
desding, and landed proprietorship. That the Macedonian cities 
near the sea should welcome so liberal a proposition as this, 
coming from the most powerful of their Grecian neighbours, 
cannot at all surprise us, especially at a time when they were 
exposed to the Illyrian invaders, and when Amyntas had fled the 
country. They had hitherto always been subjects their cities 
had not (like the Greek cities) enjoyed each its own separate 
autonomy within its own walls : the offer, now made to them by 
the Olynthians, was one of freedom in exchange for their past 
subjection under the Macedonian kings, combined with a force 
adequate to protect them against Illyrian and other invaders. 
Perhaps also these various cities — ^Anlhemus, Therma, Ohalastra, 
PeUa, A16rus, Pydna, &c, — may have contained, among the 
indigenous population, a certain proportion of domiciliated 
Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition of the Olynthians 
would be especially acceptaule. 


1 Xen. HdUen. y. 2, 12. iloKuSoyiat iiAAvSepoOi^ ’AfnJvrov, <feo.» 

compare y. S, as. 
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We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus was gladly 
welcomed by the Macedonian maritime cities. They The 
were the first who fraterni2ed as voluntary partners ^rtend^heir 
in the confederacy, which the Olynthians, having confederacy 
established this basis, proceeded to enlarge further, by 
making the like liberal propositions to the Greek 
cities in their neighbourhood. Several of these latter Thrace- 
joined voluntarily ; others were afraid to refuse ; 
insomuch that the confederacy came to include a 
considerable number of Greeks — especially Potidaea, others ciingr 
situated on the isthmus of Palling, and commanding 
the road of communication between the cities within 
Palllnl and the continent. The Ol3Tithian8 carried open 
out with scrupulous sincerity their professed principles 
of equal and intimate partnership, avoiding all encroachment or 
offensive pre-eminence in favour of their own city. But, in spite 
of this liberal procedure, they found among their Grecian neigh- 
bours obstructioDS which they had not experienced from the 
Macedonian. Each of the Grecian cities had been accustomed to 
its own town-autonomy and separate citizenship, with its peculiar 
laws and customs. All of them were attached to this kind of 
distinct political life by one of the most tenacious and universal 
instincts of the Greek mind ; all of them would renounce it witli 
reluctance, even on consenting to enter the Olynthian con- 
federacy, with its generous promise, its enlarged security, and its 
manifest advantages ; and there were even some who, disdaining 
every prospective consideration, refused to change their condition 
at aU except at the point of the sword. 

Among these last were Akaiithus and Apollonia, the largest 
cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chalkidic peninsula, Akaathus 
and therefore the least unable to stand alone. To JJoUonia 
these the Olynthians did not make application until resist tke 
they had already attracted within their confederacy a 
considerable number of other Grecian as well as 
Macedonian cities. They then invited Akanthus and solicit 
Apollonia to come in, upon the same terms of equal StOT^tioa 
union and fellow-citizenship. The proposition being 
declined, they sent a second message, intimating that, unless it 
were accepted within a certain time, they would enforce it by 

8—4 
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compulsory measures. So powerful already was the military 
force of the Olynthiau confederacy, that Akanthus and Apollonia, 
incompetent to resist without foreign aid, despatched envoys to 
Sparta to set forth the position of affairs in the Chalkidic 
peninsula^, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Spaita about B.O. 383, when the 
Speech of Spartans, having broken up the city of Mantineia 
into villages and coerced Phlius, were in the full 
swing of power over Peloponn^us, and when they 
at Sparta, g^gQ ^ssolved the Boeotian federation, placing 

harmosts in Platasa and Thespiae as checks upon any movement 
of Thebes. The Akanthian KleigenSs, addressing himself to the 
assembly of Spartans and their allies, drew an alarming picture 
of the recent growth and prospective tendencies of Olynthus, 
invoking the interference of Sparta against that city. The 
Olynthian confederacy (he said) already compiised many cities, 
sinall and great, Greek as well as Macedonian—Amyntas having 
lost his kingdom. Its military power, even at present great, was 
growing every day.^ The territoiy, comprising a large breadth 
of fertile corn-land, could sustain a numerous population. Wood 
for ship-building^ was close at hand, while the numerous harbours 
of the confederate cities ensured a thriving trade as well as a 
steady revenue from custom-duties. The neighbouring Thracian 
tribes would be easily kept in -willing dependence, and would 
thus augment the military force of Olynthus ; even the gold 
mines of Mount Pangseus would speedily come within her 
assured reach. “ AIL that I now teH you (such was the substance 
of his speech) is matter of public talk among the Olynthian 
people, who are full of hope and confidence. How can you 

^ Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 14. by herself, and before she bad bron^^t 

The number of Olynthian troops is all the Chalkidians into confederacy 
;^yen in Xenophdn as 800 hoplites, a (oi^nw XoAietStfui' irai/ruv els iy avy^iaer- 
me greater number of p^tasts, and De Fals. Leg. c. 75, p. 425) 

1000 horsemen, assuming that Akan* possessed 400 horsemen, and a citizen 
thus and AnoUonia joined the con- population of 6000 ; no more thaji this 
fedenuw. It has been remarked by me says) at the time when the Lace- 
Mr. Mitford and others that these oismonians attacked them. The his- 
numbers, as ih^ here stand, must be toricol statements of the great orator, 
decidedly smaller than the reality, for a time which nearly coincides with 
But we nave no means of correction his own birth, are to be received with 
open to ns. Mr, Mitford's suggestion caution. 

of 8000 hoplites in place of 800 rests s Compare Boeckh, Public Bconomy 
upon no authority. of Athens, p. 54, s. 100, English Trans- 

BemosthenOs states that Olynthus lation. 
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Spartans, wlio are taking anxious pains to prevent the union of 
the Boeotian cities,^ permit the aggregation of so much more for- 
midable a power, both by land and by sea, as this of Olynthus ? 
Envoys have already been sent thither from Athens and Thebes, 
and ^e Olynthians have decreed to send* an embassy in return, 
for contracting alliance with those cities ; hence your enemies 
will derive a large additional force. We of Akanthus and 
ApoUonia, having declined the proposition to join the con- 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we persist, 
they win constrain us. Now we are anxious to retain our 
paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city by ourselves.® 
But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we shall be under the 
necessity of joining them, as sever^ other cities have already 
done from not daring to refuse ; cities who would have sent 
■envoys along with us, had they not been afraid of offending the 
Olynthians. These cities, if you interfere forthwith, and with a 
powerful force, will now revolt from the new confederacy. But 
if you postpone your interference, and allow time for lie con- 
federacy to wori^ their sentimente will soon alter. They will 
<5ome to be knit together, in attached unity, by the co-burghership, 
the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed possessions, 
which have already been enacted prospectively. All of them 
will become convinced that they have a common interest both in 
belonging to and in strengthening the confederacy-just as the 
Arcadians, when they follow you Spartans as allies, are not only 
enabled to preserve their own property, but also to plunder 
others. If, by your delay, the attractive tendencies of the 
confederacy should come into real operation, you will presently 
find it not so much within your power to dissolve.”® 


^ Xen. Hellesu v. 2, 16. ^ ivvaijcrare B-ivofiLv fieydXijv oScrtiv. oHira) Sv(nr^ 
oc #eat^ rrfSe, irat ejxbv, Vfias rijs fjxy Xatordg ns iariv • ai yap Sjcovarat rS>v 


BouarCas iirifJLeXujd^uaif Sttws filj koO' 
£v TToXi^ Si fuiCovos ifipoii^ofiivTiS 
SvvAimus ijukijeraL, &e, 

I translate here the suhstanoe of 
the roeeoh, not the exact words. 

3 Aenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 14. ijii-als £«» 
& avSpts AxiKsSaLiJLOvioif /3ovA($u«6a (liy 
Tois irarpioLS vcSjaots atirowo- 

Airai ei fievroi /SoijSiJtrei ns, 

avayKTf ic(0,iipiv ptr* iKtivuv <ytyve<r6at. 

3 Xen. Hellen. y. 2, 18. ocl y« pi^y 
vpas ical ro6e tlSevai., us, tlp^Kopiv 


ir<$A«(dU s TToAtrcias koivu- 
V 0 0 cr a i, aSroc, av ri iSuenp avTLTroKoy, 
raxy airotm^crovrai . • ti ^ivroi, trvy- 
«eAct(r6')(oro)*rai r at. s reiiriva- 
pC ais Kal iyKT-fi<rtt<ri irap’ aA- 
A^ A ai.s, S.s tt<r I— 

KaX yvu<rovra^ ort, per& r&y 
K(iarovvruy SvecrSai, ie«pfia> 
A«ov itTrlPf &orw«p *ApKa6e9. orav 
pwS* xfpuv lutrif rd. rt avruv tru^ovcrL, 
KtjX rd ^AAdrpta iMrrd^ovtnv — Itrias 
oviecS* Spoius tfvAvra Strrat.» 
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This speech of the Ahanthian envoy is remarkable in more 
Envoys than one respect Coining from the lips of an enemy, 

Amratas ^ ^ testimonies to the liberal and 

atsfcarta. comprehensive spirit in which the Olynthians were 
acting. They are accused, not of injustice, nor of selfish 
ambition, nor of degrading those around them, but literally 
of organizing a new partnership on principles too generous 
and too seductive ; of gently superseding, instead of violently 
breaking down, the barriers between the various cities, by 
reciprocal ties of property and family among the citizens of 
each ; of uniting them all into a new political aggregate, in 
which not only all would enjoy equal rights, but all without 
exception would be gainers. The advantage, both in security 
and in power, accruing prospectively to all, is not only admitted by 
the orator, but stands in the front of his argument. Make haste 
and break up the confederacy (he impresses upon Sparta) before 
its fruit is ripe, so that the confedeiates may never taste it nor 
find out how good it is ; for, if they do, you will not prevail on 
them to forego it” By implication he also admits — and he says 
nothing tending even to raise a doubt — that the cities which he 
represents, Akanthus and Apollonia, would share along with the 
rest in this same benefit. But the Grecian politicsd instinct was 
nevertheless predominant — “We wish to preserve our paternal 
laws, and to be a city by ourselves”. Thus nakedly is the 
objection stated, when the question was, not whether Akanthus 
should lose its freedom and become subject to an imperial city 
like Athens, but whether it should become a free and equal mem- 
ber of a larger political * aggregate, cemented by every tie which 
could make union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is curious 
to observe how perfectly the orator is conscious that this re- 
pugnance, though at the moment preponderant, was nevertheless 
essentially transitory, and would give place to attachment when 
the union came to be felt as a reality ; and how eagerly he 
appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clenching the repugnance 
while it lasted. He appeals to her, not for any beneficial or Pan- 
hellenic objects, but in the interests of her own dominion, which 
required that the Grecian world should be, as it were, pulverized 
into minute, self-acting atoms, without cohesion ; so that each 
city, or each village, while protected against subjection to any 
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other, should fui*ther he prevented from e<iual political union or 
fusion with any other, being thus more completely helpless and 
dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It was not merely from j^anthus and ApoUonia, hut also from 
the dispossessed Macedonian king Amyntas, that envoys reached 
Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. It seems that Am^mtas, 
after having abandoned the kingdom and made his cession to the 
Olynthians, had obtained some aid from Thessaly and tried to 
reinstate himself by force. In this scheme he had failed, being 
•defeated by the Olynthians. Indeed we find another person 
named Argseus mentioned as competitor for the Macedonian 
sceptre, and possessing it for two years.^ 

iiter hearing these petitioners, the Lacedsemonians first declared 
their own readmess to comply with the prayer, and to 
put down Olynthus ; next, they submitted the same dmmomans 
point to the vote of the assembled allies.* Among 
these latter, there was no genuine antipathy against 
the Olynthians, such as that which had prevailed aaauiat 
against Athens before the Peloponnesian war, in the 
synod then hdd at Sparta. But the power of Sparta over her 
allies was now far greater than it had been then. Most of their 
cities were under oligarchies, dependent upon her support for 
authority over their fellow-citizens ; moreover the recent events 
in Boeotia and at Mantineia had operated as a serious intimida- 
tion. Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta was accordingly 
paramount, so that most of the speakers, as well as most of the 
votes, decided for the war,^ and a combined army of ten thousand 
men was voted to be raised. 

To make np such a total, a proportional contingent was assessed 
upon each confederate ; combined with the proviso, now added 
for the first time, that each might furnish money instead of men, 
At the rate of three .^Iginsean oboli (half an uSginsean drachma) 
for each hoplite. A cavalry soldier, to those cities which furnished 

1 DiodCr. xiv. 92 ; xv. 19. to the time when Jason of Pherm 

Demosthenfis roeaks of Amyntas as acquired dominion over Macedonia 
having been expened fmm his jongdom (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. h li). 
by the Thessalians (cont. Aristokrat. ^ See above in this History, ch. zl viiL 
■c. 29, p. 667). If tms be historically 3 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 20 i/c ro-drov 
•correct, it must be referred to some /limoi, vokXoL yAv ivvTty6p«vov orpartov 
sulisequeut war in which he was iroieiv, fjL6Xicrra Si ol BovKSfitvoi Aoiee- 
cngaged with the Thessalians ; perhaps Scu/AoWot; 
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sucli, was reckoned as equivalent to four koplites ; a hoplite, as 
equivalent to two peltasts ; or pecuniary contribution on the 
same scale. All cities in default were made liable to a forfeit of 
one stater (four drachmae) per day, for every soldier not sent — ^the 
forfeit to be enforced by Sparta.^ Such licensed substitution of 
pecuniary payment for personal service is the same as 1 have 
already described to have taken place nearly a century before in 
the confederacy of D^os under the presidency of Athena® It was 
a system not likely to be extensively acted upon among the 
Spartan allies, who were at once poorer and more warlike than 
those of Athens. £ut in both cases it was favourable to the 


ambition of the leading state ; and the tendency becomes here 
manifest, to sanction, by the formality of a public resolution, that 
increased Lacedsemonian ascendency which had already grown up 
in practice. 

Ihe Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satisfaction with 
Amdetyof passed, intimated that the muster of 

the Aian- these numerous contingents would occupy some time, 
again insisted on the necessity of instant inter- 
The SwSa ^ small force, before the Olynthians 

EudaSdM could find time to get their plans actually in work or 
JJSnst appreciated by the surrounding cities. A moderate 


Olyntto^t Lacedsemoman force (they said), if despatched forth- 
wSS’foroe with, would not only keep those who had refused to 
Strea^^ join Olynthus steady to their refusal, hut also induce 
others, who had joined reluctantly, to revolt. Ac- 
ofthe cordingly, the Ephors appointed Eudamidas at once, 
Olynthians. him 2000 hoplites — ^Neodamod^s (or en- 

franchised Helots), Periceki, and Skiritse or Arcadian borderers. 
Such was the anxiety of the Akanthians for haste, that they would 
not let him delay even to get together the whole of this moderate 
force. He was put in march immediately, with such as were 
ready ; while his brother Phoebidas was left behind to collect the 
remainder and follow him. Amd it seems that the Akanthians 


judged correctly. Eor Eudamidas, arriving in Thrace after a 


1 Xen. Hdlen. T. 2, 21, 22. few years afterwarcls; tut it must 

Oiodtms (XV. 81) mentions the fact Imve l>een equally necessary to fix 
that an hoplite vas reckoned equi- the proportion on the present ocoa- 
valent to two ueltasts. in reference sion. 

to a LacedsBrnomaa muster-roll of a ^ See ch. xlv. of this History. 
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rapid march, though he was unable to contend against the Olyn- 
thians in the field, yet induced Potidsea to revolt from them, and 
was able to defend those cities, such as Akanthus and ApoUonia,. 
which resolutely stood aloof.^ Amyntas brought a force to co- 
operate with him. 

The delay in the march of Phoebidas was productive of conse- 
quences no less momentous than unexpect^. The piK^bidas, 
direct line from Peloponn&us to Olynthus lay through 
the Theban territory, a passage which the Thebans, remains ' 
whatever might have been their wishes, were not 
powerful enough to refuse, though they had contracted 
an alliance with Olynthus,® and though proclamation lom hia 
was made that no Theban citizens should join the 
Lacedaemonian force. Eudamidas, having departed at ^ 

a moment’s notice, passed through Bceotia without a The^ 
hidt in his way to Thrace. But it was known that 5^^ 
his brother Phoebidas was presently to follow ; and Thdbes. 
upon this fact the philo-Laconian party in ThObes oi^anized a 
conspiracy. 


They obtained from the Ephors, and from the miso-Theban 
feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to Phoebidas, that 
he shoxdd co-operate with them in any party move- 
ment which they might find opportunity of executing 
and when he halted with his detachment near the na«oniaQ 
gymnasium a little way without the walls, they con- 
certed matters as well with him as among themselves, 

Leontiadfis, Hypatds, and Archias were the chiefs of dtadeito 
the party in Th§bes favourable to Sparta—* party ® 
decidedly in minority, yet stiU powerful, and at this moment so 
strengthened by the unbounded ascendency of the Spartan name, 
that Leontiadfis himself was one of the polenoarchs of the city. 


Of the anti-Spartan or predominant sentiment in Thebes — ^which 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 2, 24 ; Dioddr. xv. 
21 . 

Xen. H^en. v. 2, 27— S4. 
s This is the statement of niodCros 
tier. 20\ and aabstantially that of 
Plntarch (AgesU. o. 24), who intimates 
that it was the general belief of the 
tima And it appears to me more 
probable than the representation of 
XenophCn— that the first Idea arose 


when Phoebidas was nnder the walls 
of Thebes, and that the Spartan leader 
was persuaded bv Leontiadds to act on 
his own re^nsibillty. The behavloar 
of Agesilaas and of the Bphors after 
the met is like that of persona who 
had previonsly contemplated the pos- 
edbUity of it. Bat the original sun^ 
tlon must haye come from the Th^n 
motion themselves. 
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included most of the wealthy and active citizens, those who came 
successively into office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry — 
the leaders were Ismenias and Androkleid^ The former espe- 
cially, the foremost as well as ablest conductor of the late war 
against Sparta, was now in office as polemorch, conjointly with 
his rival Leontiad^. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof from Phoebi- 
das, Leontiad^ assiduously courted him and gained 
toff leSSs liis confidence. On the day of the Thesmophoria,® a 
tt^toand religious festival celebrated by the women apart from 
Ismenias— the men, during which the acropolis or Kadmeia was 
pSfeiiScis. consecrated to their exclusive use, Phoebidas, affecting 
conSt^^* to have concluded his halt, put himself in march to 
the plot and proceed as if towards Thrace, seemingly rounding the 
walls of ThSbes, but not going into it. The Senate 
^mda. actually assembled in the portico of the agora, and 

the heat of a summex^s noon had driven every one out 
of the streets, when Leontiad^, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtake Phoe})idas, caused him to fece 
about, and conducted the Lacedseinonians straight up to the 
Kadmeia ; the gates of which, as well as those of the town, were 
opened to his order as poleniarch. There were not only no citizens 
in the streets, but none even in the Kadmeia, no male person 


1 Platajoh (De Qenio Socratis, c, B, 
p. 578 B) states that most of these 
genemls of cavalry iirn-apvijKOTwv 
vofj^ifMs) were afterwards in edle with 
Pel^idas at Athens 

We have little or no Information 
respecting the government of Thdbes. 
It wonla seem to have been at this 
moment a liberalized oligarchy. There 
were a senate and two polemarcbs 
<perhaps the polemaxchs may have 
been more than two in all, though the 
words of Zeuoph6n rather lean us to 
suppose oftZy two)— and there seems 
also to have been a civil magistrate, 
•chosen by lot (o Kuofittrrbt oprcov) and 
renewed annually, whose office was 
marked by his constantly having in 
his possession the sacred spear of 
state (rb upbv S6pv) and the city seal 
glu^arch, JDe Gen. Soor. c. 81, p. 697 

At this moment, it must be tecoh 
lected, there were no such officers as 
Bceotaiohs ; since the Xacediemonians, 


enforcing the peace of AntaUddas, 
had put an end to the Boeotian fede- 
ration. 

i^The rhetor Arlsteidds (Or. six. 
Bleusin. p. 452 Cant. ; p. 419 Bind.) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized 
during the Pythian festival Tliis 
festival would take place, July or 
August, 882 B.a, near the beginning of 
the third year of the (90th) Olymriad. 
See above in this Histo^, oh. liv. 
Kespecting the year and month in 
which the Pythian festival was held, 
there is a diiierence of opinion among 
commentators. I agree with those 
who assign it to the first quarter of 
the third Olympic year. And the date 
of the march of Phoebidas would 
g^eotly harmonize with this supposi- 

XenophCn menttons nothing about 
the Pythian festival as being in course 
of celebration when Phoebidas was 
encamped near Thtbes : for it had no 
particular reference to Thdbes. 
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being permitted to be present at tbe feminine Tbesmopboria ; bo 
that Pboebidas and his army became possessed of the Sadmeia 
without the smallest opposition. At the same time they became 
possessed of an acquisition of hardly less importance— the persons 
of all the assembled Theban women, who served as hostages for 
the quiet submission, however reluctant, of the citizens in the 
town below. Leontiadls handed to Phoebidas the key of the 
gates, and then descended into the town, giving orders that no 
man should go up without his order.^ 

The assembled senate heard with consternation the occupation 
of the acropolis by Phoebidas. Before any delibera- xeontiadds 
tion could be taken among the senators, Leontiad&j 
came down to resume his seat The lochages and andairests 
armed citizens of his party, to whom he had previously 
given orders, stood close at hand. “Senators (said 
he), be not intimidated by the news that the Spartans 
are in the Kadmeia ; for they assure us that they have 
no hostile purpose against any one who does not court 
war against them. But I, as polemarch, am empowered by law 
to seize any one whose behaviour is manifestly and capitally 
criminal Accordingly I seize this man Ismenias, as the great 
inflamer of war. Come forward, captains and soldiers, lay hold 
of him, and carry him off where your orders direct” Ismenias 
was accordingly seized and hurried off as a prisoner to the 
Kadmeia ; while the senators, thunderstruck and overawed, 
offered no resistance. Such of them as were partisans of the 
arrested polemarch, and many even of the more neutral members, 
left the Senate and went home, thankful to escape with their 
lives. Three hundred of them, including Androkleidas, Pelo- 
pidas, Mellon, and others, sought safety by voluntary exile to 
Athens ; after which the remainder of the Senate, now composed 
of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, passed a vote 
formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing a new polemarch 
in his place.® 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias forms a 
worthy counterpart to the seizure of TheramenSs by Kritias,® 
twenty-two years before, in the Senate of Athens under the Thirty. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 28, 29. s Xen. Hellen. IL & See above lit 

9 Zen. H^ea. v. 2, 80, 8X. this Hi^iy, cL Ixv. 
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Terror-striking in itself, it was probably accompanied by similar 
Phoebldas against others of the same party. The 

in the sudden explosion and complete success of the con- 
spiracy, plotted by the Executive Chief himself, the 
most irresistible of all conspirators— the presence 
* ' of Phoebidas in the Kadmeia, and of a compliant 

Senate in the town — the seizure or flight of Ismenias and all his 
leading partisans — were more than suflBlcient to crush all spirit of 
resistance on the part of the citizens ; whose first anxiety pro- 
bably was, to extricate their wives and daughters from the 
custody of the Lacedaemonians in the Kadmeia. Having such a 
price to offer, LeontiadSs would extort submission the more 
easily, and would probably procure a vote of the people ratifying 
the new regime, the Spartan alliance, and the continued occupation 
of the acropolis. Having accomplished the first settlement of his 
authority, he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known 
the fact that order reigned” at TMbes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the revolution 
jfized at Thebes hod been received at Sparta with the greatest 
surprise, as well as with a mixed feeling of shame and 
peat satisfaction. Everywhere throughout Greece, pro- 
o?tbe bably, it excited a greater sensation than any event 
tospwSm battle of .ilgospotamL Tried by the recog- 

luteresta, nizcd public law of Greece, it was a flagitious iniquity, 
for which Sparta had not the shadow of a pretence. It was even 
worse than the surprise of PlatiJea by the Thebans before the 
Peloponnesian War, which admitted of the partial excuse that 
war was at any rate impending , whereas in this case the 
Thebans had neither done nor threatened anything to violate the 
peace of Antalkidas. It stood condemned by the indignant 
sentiment of all Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo- 
Laconian Kenophdn^ himselfl But it was at the same time an 
immense accession to Spartan power. It had been achieved with 
pre-eminent skill and success ; and Phoebidas might well claim 
to have struck for Sparta ihe most important blow since 
^gospotami, relieving her from one of her two really formidable 
enemies.^ 


1 Xen. Hellen. t. 4 , 1. 
s It la cuxious that Xenopbdii treat- 


ina Phoebidas as a man more^waroi'* 
hearted than ‘wise, iq;>eakB of him as 
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Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he became 
the object of wrath and condemnation, both with the Djspieasm-e 
Ephors and the citizens generally. Every one was at Sparta 
glad to throw upon him the odium of the proceeding, pretended 
and to denounce him as having acted without orders, 

Even the Ephors, who had secretly authorized him i^Mdas: 
beforehand to co-operate generally with the faction at d§Sta^ 
Thebes, having doubtless never given any specific 
instructions, now indignantly disavowed him. Agesilaus alone 
stood forward in his defence, contending that the only question 
was, whether his proceeding at Thfibes had been injurious or 
beneficial to Sparta. If the former, he merited punishment , if 
the latter, it was always lawful to render service, even impromptu 
and without previous orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtfuL Eor 
every man at Sparta felt how advantageous the act . - 

was in itself ; and felt it still more, when LeontiadSs at Sparta— 
reached the city, humble in solicitation as well as 
profuse in promise. In his speech addressed to the and 
assembled Ephors and Senate, he first reminded them 
how hostile ThSbes had hitherto been to them, tmder 
Ismenias and the party just put down, and how they will 
constantly they had been in jealous alarm, lest Thebes KadS^t 
should reconstitute by force the Boeotian federation. ttoe 
"Now (added he) your fears may be at an end ; only fine 
take as good care to uphold our government as we 
shall take to obey yonr orders. For the future you will have 
nothing to do but to send us a short despatch, to get every service 
which you require.” ^ It was resolved by the Lacedaemonians, at 


if he had rendered no real service to 
ISpSfta by the captnre of the Biadmeia 
(y. 2, 28). The explanation of this Is 
that ZraophCn wrote his history at 
a later period, after the defeat at 
Leuktra, and the downfall of Sparta ; 
which downfall was brought about by 
the reaction against her overweening 
and oppressive dominion especially 
after the capture of the Kadmeia— or 
to the pious creed of XenqphCn) by 
the diMleasnre of the gods, which 
such iniquity drew down upon her (v. 
4, 1). In this way, thorefore, it is 
xnade out that Phoebldas had not 


acted with true wisdom, and that he 
had done his country more harm than 
good— a criticism which we may be 
sure that no man advanced at the time 
of the capture itself, or during the 
three years after'lt. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. ^ 84. 

"Kal i/tecv yc (says Leontladds to the 
Lacedmmonian Ephors) Tore fxiv del 

irpoirefyere rbi' vovvy irtfre aKoHnarBe 
Pw$ofiivov 9 ceuToift rrjv BoitorCety i(fi* 
avroif tZvot * vvy F, j7r<.i rdSe viirpaKTOL. 
oirfiiy QrjBaCovv <f)Op«l<retu • akK 

dpK^<ret ifiiv pucpa tricvTaA.'V), b>(rre eieetSev 
vdvTCL vpdmarBai, otruv dv SenjaSe— Idy,. 
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tlie mstance of Agesilaus, to retain their garrison now in the 
Kadmeia, to uphold Leontiad^s with his colleagues in the 
government of Thebes, and to put Ismenias upon his trial Yet 
they at the same time, as a sort of atonement to the opinion of 
Greece, passed a vote of censure on Phoebidas, dismissed him from 
his command, and even condemned him to a fine. The fine, 
however, most probably was never exacted ; for we shall see by 
the conduct of Sphodrias afterwards that the displeasure against 
Phoebidas, if at first genuine, was certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedaemonians should at the same time condemn 
The Lace- Phoebidas and retain the Kadmeia has been noted as 
deamonians a gross contradictioiL Nevertheless we ought not to 
ismeniasto forget that, had they evacuated the Eladmeia, the 
tried and party of LeontiadSs at Thebes, which had compromised 
iS^ty of Sparta as well as for its own aggrandizement, 

this^ ^ would have been iiretnevably sacrificed. The like 
proceeding, excuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged in respect to 
their treatment of Ismenias ; whom they put upon his trial at 
ThSbes, before a court consisting of three Lacedaemonian com- 
missioners and one from each allied city. .He was accused, 
probably by Leontiadls and his other enemies, of having entered 
into friendship and conspiracy with the Persian king to the 
detriment of Greece^— of having partaken in the Persian funds 
brought into Greece by Timokratis the Bhodian— and of being 
the real author of that war which had disturbed Greece from 395 
B.a down to the peace of Antalkidas. After an unavailing 
defence, ho was condemned and executed. Had this doom been 
inflicted upon him by his political antagonists as a consequence 
of their intestine victory, it would have been too much in the 
tmalogy of Grecian party-warfare to call for any special remark. 
But there is something peculiarly revolting in the prostitution of 
judicial solemnity and Pan-hellenic pretence which the Lacedae- 
monians here committed. They could have no possible right to 

SocratlA p. 676 A), and Gom^us Nepos 
(Pelopld. a 1). 

iXen. Hellen. t. 2, 85; Plutarch, 
Be Genio Socratis, p. 676 A. Plutarch 
In another place (Pelopid. c. 6) repre- 
sents Ismenias as having been codp 
veyed to Sparta and tried there. 


«<nr«p Kal •bfitlt 

Aenonhdn mentions the dUpleasurt 
oi the Ephors and the Spartans gene- 
rally against Phoehidas (yaXeirMc Ixov 
ras T<S 4>o(StS9), but not the fine, vrmch 
is certified by Bioddrus (xv. 20), ^y 
Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 6, and Be Genio 
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try Ismenias as a criminal at all ; still less to try him as a cri- 
minal on the charge of confederacy with the Persian ting, when 
they had themselves, only five years before, acted not merely as 
allies, but even as instruments, of that monarch, in enforcing the 
peace of Antalkidas. If Ismenias had received money from one 
Persian satrap, the Spaiton Antalkidas had profited in like 
manner by another — and for the like purpose too of carrying on 
Grecian war. The real motive of the Spartans was doubtless to 
revenge themselves upon this distinguished Theban for having 
raised against them the war which began in 395 b.c. But the 
mockery of justice by which that revenge was masked, and the 
impudence of punishing in him as treason that same foreign 
alliance with which they had ostentatiously identified tliemselves, 
lends a deeper enormity to the whole proceedmg. 

LeontiadSs and his partisans were thus established as rulers 
in Th5bes, with a Lacedseraonian garrison in the 
Kadmeia to sustain them and execute their orders. ac^or?of 
The once haughty Thebes was enrolled as a member 
of the Lacedsemonian confederacy. Sparta was now ^ 

enabled to prosecute her Olynthian expedition with 
redoubled vigour. Eudamidas and Amyntas, though SJ^Joroe, 
they repressed the growth of the Olynthian confede- ^no^ing^ 
racy, had not been strong enough to put it down, so abi^iebaa 
that a larger force was necessary, and the aggregate of 
ten thousand men which had been previously decreed cogpg^ea 
was put into instant requisition, to be commanded by 
Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus. The new general, a man of very 
popular manners, was soon on his march at the he^ of this large 
army, which comprised many Theban hoplites as weU as horse- 
men furnished by the new rulers in their unqualified devotion to 
Sparta. He sent forward envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, 
urging upon him the most strenuous efforts for the purpose of 
recovering the Macedonian cities which had joined the Olyn- 
thians, and also to Derdas, prince of the district of Upper 
Macedonia called Elimeia, inviting his co-operation against that 
insolent city, which would speedily extend her dominion (he 
contended) from the maiitime region to the interior unless ^e 
were put down.^ 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 88* 
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Tliougli tlie Lacedsemonians were masters everywhere and had 
3 . 0 . 882 . their hands free — ^though. Telentias was a competent 
•Strenuous officer with powerful forces—and though Derdas joined 
with 400 excellent Macedonian horse, yet the conquest 
oiyuthians of Olynthus was found no easy enterprise.^ The 
-j«c^once Qiyn-ijljiaa cavalry in particular was numerous and 
cavalry. efficient Unahle as they were to make head against 
Teleutias in the field or repress his advance, nevertheless, in a 
desultory engagement which took place neai* the city gates they 
defeated the Lacedaemonian and Theban cavalry, threw even the 
infantry into confusion, and were on the point of gaining a com- 
plete victory had not Derdas with his cavalry on the other wing 
made a diversion which forced them to come hack for the protec- 
tion of the dty. Teleutias, remaining master of the field, con- 


tinued to ravage the Olynthian territory during the summer, for 
which, however, the Olynthians retaliated by frequent marauding 
expeditions against the cities in alliance with him.*** 

In the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained various partial 


B.assi. 

Teleutias 
being at 
first 

successful 
and liaTiiig 
become 
overcon- 
fident 
Bustains 
a terrible 
defeat 
from the 
OlyntbiauB 
under the 
•nulls of 
their city. 


defeats, especially one near ApoUonia from Derdas. 
They were more and more confined to their walls, 
insomuch that Teleutias became confident and began 
to despise them. Under these dispositions on his 
part, a body of Olynthian cavalry showed themselves 
one morning, passed the river near their city, and 
advanced in calm array towards the Lacedfemoniau 
camp. Indignant at such an appearance of daring, 
Teleutias directed Hemonidas with the peltasts to 
disperse them, upon which the Olynthians slowly 
retreated, while ^e peltasts rushed impatiently to 
pursue them even when they recrossed the rivei*. 


No sooner did the Olynthians see that half the peltasts had 


crossed it than they suddenly turned, charged them vigorously, 


and put them to flight with the loss of their commander Tlemo- 


nidos and a hundred othera All this passed in sight of Teleutias, 


1 Uemostheoads (De Fals. Leg. c. 76, tenor and result of the •war. Xi we 
p. 426) speaks with proper commen- hsud. no other infonnatiou than his, 
oatiou ox the brave resistance made we should be led to imagine that the 
by the Olynthians against the great dynthians had been victorious, and 
force of Sparta. But his expressions the lidcedcemonians bafiled. 
are altogether misleading as to the ^ Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 40—18. 
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who completely lost his temper. Seizing his arms, he hurried 
forward to cover the fugitives with the hoplites around him, 
sending orders to all his troops, hoplites, peltosts, and horsemen, 
to advance also. But the Olynthians, again retreating, drew him 
on towards the city with such inconsiderate forwardness that 
many of his soldiers, ascending the eminence on which the city 
was situated, rushed dose up to the walls.^ Here, however, they 
were received by a diower of missiles which forced them to 
recede in disorder, upon which the Olynthians again sallied 
forth, probably from more than one gate at once, and charged 
them first with cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The 
Lacedoemonians and their allies, disturbed and distressed by the 
first, were unable to stand against the compact charge of the last; 
Teleutias himsel:^ fighting in the foremost ranks, was slam, and 
his death was a signal for the flight of aU around. The whole 
besieging force dispersed and lied in different directions — ^to 
Akanthus, to Spaitolus, to Potidsea, to Apollonia. So vigorous 
and effective was the pursuit by the Olynthians, that the loss of 
the fugitives was immense. The whole army was in fact ruined,^ 
for probably many of the allies who escaped became discouraged 
and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive might have 
deterred the Lacedaemonians from further proceedings ^ 880 . 
and saved Olynthus. But now they were so com- 
pletely masters everywhere else, that they thought £^tto 
only of repairing the dishonour by a still more im- 
posing demonatrationJ Their king Agesipolis was 
placed at the head of an expedition on the largest Hedies 
scale, and his name called forth eager co-operation, a fever, 
both in men and money from the allies. He marched -with 
thirty Spartan counsellors, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia, besides 
a select body of energetic youth as volunteers from the Perioeki, 
from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and from strangers or 
citizens who had lost their franchise through poverty, introduced 
as friends of richer Spartan citizens to go through the arduous 
Lykurgean training.® Amyntas and Derdas also were instigated 

1 Thucyd. L es—with the Scholiast HiodCms (zv. 21) states the loss at 

® Xeii. fleUen. v. 8, 4—6. ira|xirA'^8«ts 1200 men. 
arr^Krttvau a.v€paiirov9 Kal Srt mp 5^«A09 HeUen. V, 8, 9. iroi^ol Bk 

ijv roilrov roi) orparad/Mirop. odry icol r&v vtpioOctav idekovroj, leoAol 
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to greater exertions than before, so that Agesipolis was enabled, 
after receiving their reinforcements in bis mai’cb throngh Mace- 
donia, to present himself before Olynthus with an overwhelming 
force, £md to confine the citizens within their walls. He then 
completed the ravage of their territory which had been begun by 
Teleutias, and even took TorOnI by storm. But the extreme 
heat of the summer weather presently brought upon him a fever 
which proved fatal in a week’s time, although he had caused 
himself to be carried for repose to the shady grove and clear 
waters near the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was 
immersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was buried 
with the customary solemnities.* 

Polybiadls, who succeeded Agesipolis in the command, pro- 
secuted the war with undiminished vigour, and the 
Olynthians, debarred from tbeir borne produce as 
w^ as from importation, were speedily reduced to 
such straits as to be compelled to solicit peace. They 
wei*e obliged to break up their own federation, and to 
enrol themselves as sworn members of the Lacedae- 
monian confederacy, with its obligations of service to 
Sparta.® The Olynthion union being dissolved, the 
component Grecian cities were enrolled severally as 
allies of Sparta, while the maritime cities of Mace- 
donia were deprived of their neighbouring Grecian 
protector, and passed again under the dominion of 
Amyntas. 

Both the dissolution of this growing confederacy and the 
reconstitution of maritime Macedonia were signal misfortunes 


1 Xen. Hellen. ▼. 8 , IS; Pausan. iii, 
5 , 0 . 

9 Xen. HoUen. ▼. 8 , 26; Diod5r. sr. 
22,28. 


quota for them, and onabled them by 
such aid to coutinne their trainhig as 
ii}yTpo<f>oi., rp6^itju>bj juodaie*?, < 60 ., as 
oompanlons of their own sons. The 
two sons of Xeno * * - . - 

at Sparta (EWlog. 
would thus be 

KoXavpAviov, If _ 

now old enough, he might proba!^ 
^ve been one among the volunte^ 
to accompany Agesipolis. 


»phOn wore educated 
XiO^rt. ii. 54), and 
iiwit rSiv rpo^epMU 
tither of them wsa 


KiyaSol ^KohoiSBow. koI ^ivoi rwv rpo^C- 
imv KoXoviLbivtaVf koL p66ob t&p SircipTta- 
TtoVj^pJM evtbStU re teal rStP hr rg rr^Aci 
KoXiov ovK amipob. 

The phiase — rnv rpoAtumv’^ 
is illustrated by a passage from 
raylarohus in Atbensaus, ^ p. 271 
(referred to by Schneider in his note 
here). I have already stated that the 
political franchise of a Spaixtain dUzen 
depended upon his being able to furnish 
constantly his quota to the public mess- 
table. hmny of the poor families be- 
gone unable to do tms, and thus lo^ 
ilieir qiiallfloation and th^ trainin 
but ri^ citizens sometimeg paid T 


B.0. 879. 

Polybiadds 
succeeds 
Agesipolis 
as com- 
mander— 
lie reduces 
Olynthus to 
submission 
— extmotion 
of the 
Olynthun 
federation. 
Olyntlius 
and the 
other cities 
are enrolled 
as allies of 
Sparta. 
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to tlie Gredan world. Kever were the arms of Sparta more 
mischievously or more unwarrantably employed. 

That a powerful Grecian confederacy should be mischief 
formed in the Chalkidic peninsula, in the border sparta^o 
r^ion where Hellas joined the non-Hellenic tribes, 
was an incident of signal benefit to the Hellenic world crushing 
generally. It would have served as a bulwark to ^ 

Greece against the neighbouring Macedonians and Thracians, at 
whose expense its conquests, if it made any, would have been 
achieved. That Olynthus did not oppress her Grecian neighbours 
— ^Ihat the principles of her confederacy were of the most equal, 
generous, and seducing character — ^that she employed no greater 
compulsion than was requisite to surmount an unreflecting instinct 
of town-autonomy — and that the very towns who obeyed this 
instinct would have become sensible themselves, in a very short 
time, of the benefits conferred by the confederacy on each and 
every one— these are facts certified by the urgency of the reluctant 
ATrfl.-ni'hm-nflj when they entreat Sparta to leave no interval for 
the confederacy to m^e its working felt. Nothing but the 
intervention of Sparta could have crushed this liberal and 
beneficent promise ; nothing but the accident, that during the 
three years from 382 to 379 B.O. she was at the maximum of her 
power had her hands quite free, with Thfibes and its Hadmeia 
under her garrison. Such prosperity did not long continue 
unabated. Only a few months after the submission of Olynthus, 
the Kadmeia was retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so 
vigorous a war against Sparta, that she would have been disabled 
from meddling with Olynthus, as we idiaU find illustrated by the 
fSact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined interfering in 
Thessaly to protect the Thessalian cities against Jason of Pherse. 
Had t hft Olynthian confederacy been left to its natural wording, 
it might well have united aU the Hellenic cities around it in 
harmonious action, so as to keep the sea-coast in possession 
of a, confederacy of fi^and self-determining communities, confining 
the Macedonian princes to the interior. But Sparta threw in 
her extraneous force, alike irresistible and inau^icious, to defeat 
these tendencies, and to frustrate that salutary change^ — from 
fractional autonomy and isolated action into integral and equal 
autonomy with collective action — ^which Olynthus was labouring 
8 -^ 
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to bring about. Sbe gave tbe victory to Amyntas, and prepared 
tbe indispensable basis upon which his son Philip afterwards rose, 
to reduce not only Olynthus, but Akanthus, ApoUonia, and the 
major part of the Grecian world, to one common level of subjection- 
Many of those Akanthians, who spumed the boon of equal 
partnership and free communion with Greeks and neighbours, 
lived to discover how impotent were their own separate walls as 
a bulwark against Macedonian neighbours ; and to see themselves 
confounded in that common servitude which the imprudence of 
their fathers had entailed upon them. By the peace of Antalkidas 
Sparta had surrendered the Asiatic Gree]^ to Persia ; by crushing 
the Olynthian confederacy she virtually surrendered the Thracian 
Greeks to the Macedonian princes. Never again did the oppor- 
tunity occur of placing Hellenism on a firm, consolidated, and 
self-supporting basis round the coast of the Thermaic Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the Lacedse- 
B.O. m monians were carrying on, under Agesilaus, another 
interven- intervention within Peloponnesus, against the city 
SpMTte Phliua. It has already been mentioned that certain 

with the exiles of this city had recently been recalled, at the 
express command of Sparta. The ruling party in 
Phlius had at the same time passed a vote to restore 
government the confiscated properly of these exiles, reimbursing 
^ of public treasury, to those who had purchased 
it the price which they had paid, and reserving all 
loua. disputed points for judicial decision.^ The returned 
exiles now again came to Sparta, to prefer complaint that they 
could obtain no just restitution of their property; that the 
tiihunals of the city were in the hands of their opponents, many 
of them directly interested as purchasers, who refused them the 
right of apjiealing to any extraneous and impartial authority ; 
and that there were even in the city itself many who thought 
them wronged. Such allegations were probably more or less 
founded in truth. At the same time,’ the appeal to Sparta, 
abrogating the independence of Phlius, so incensed the ruling 
Phliasians that they passed a sentence of fine against aU the 
appellants. The latter insisted on this sentence as a fresh count 
for strengthening their complaints at Sparta, and as a farther 
) Xon. Hollei). v. 2, 10. 
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proof of anti>Spartan feeling', njs well as of high-handed injustice, 
in the Phliasian ruleis.^ Their cause was warmly espoused by 
Agesilaus, who had personal relations of hospitality with some of 
the exiles ; while it appears that his colleague Idng Agesipolis 
was on good terms with the ruling party at Phlius — ^had received 
from them zealous aid, both in men and money, for his Olynthian 
expedition — and had publicly thanked them for their devotion 
to Sparta.® The Phliasian government, emboldened by the pro- 
claimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying their fidelity, had 
fancied that they stood upon firm ground, and that no Spartan 
coercion would be enforced against them. But the marked 
favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, told rather against 
them in the mind of Agesilaus ; pursuant to that jealousy which 
usually prevailed between the two Spartan kings. In spite of 
much remonstrance at Sparta, from many who deprecated 
hostilities against a city of 5000 citizens, for the profit of a 
handful of exiles, he not only seconded the proclamation of 
war against Phlius by the Ephors, but also took the command of 
the army.* 

The army being mustered and the border sacrifices favourable, 
Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity towards AgesHatiB 
Phlius, dismissing those Phliasian envoys, who met 
him on the road and bribed or entreat^ him to 
desist, with the harsh reply that the government had 
already deceived Sparta once, and that he would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the surrender of the 
acropolis. This being refused, he marched to the city, 
and blocked it up by a wall of circumvallation. The 
besieged defended themselves with resolute bravery wropoiis, 
and endurance, imder a citizen named Delphion, 
who, with a select troop of 300, maintained constant ^ 

guard at every point, and even annoyed the besiegers fiovemoM. 
by j&requent sallies. By public decree, every citizen was put upon 
half-allowance of bread, so that the siege was prolonged to double 
the time which Agesilaus, from the information of the exiles as 
to the existing stock of provisions, had supposed to be possible. 


1 Xon. Hellen. T 8,10,11. 

* Xen. BGell^ ▼. 8, 10. ^ 

ivaivt6ticra uiv vwb tow 'A.yTi<rt- 
mSAtdos, 8n troWa #eal raxitov avr^ 


'fiprffft.areL is crpeniLy SSosrayf &0. 

* Xen. HeUen v. 8, IS, 1$ ; Plutarch, 
AgesiL c. 24 ; DiodOr. X7. SO. 
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Gradually, however, famme made itself fdt; desertions &om 
within increased, among those who were favourable, or not 
decidedly averse, to the exiles ; desertions, which AgesOaus took 
care to encourage by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment 
as Phliasian emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, after 
about a year’s blockade,^ the provisions within were exhausted, 
so that the besieged were forced to entreat permission from 
Agesilaus to despatch envoys to Sparta and beg for terms. 
Agesilaus granted their request But being at the same time 
indignant that they submitted to Sparta rather than to him, he 
sent to ask the Ephors that the terms might be referred to his 
dictatioiL Meanwhile he redoubled his watch over the city ; in 
spite of which, Delphion, with one of his most active subordi^tes, 
contrived to escape at this last hour. Phlius was now compelled 
to surrender at discretion to Agesilaus, who named a Council of 
One Hundred (half from the exiles^ half from those within the 
city), vested with absolute powers of life and death over all the 
citizens, and authorized to frame a constitution for the future 
government of the city. Until this should be done, he left a 
garrison in the acropolis, with assured pay for six months.* 

Had Agesipolis heen alive, perhaps the Phliasians might have 
obtained better terms. How the omnipotent Hekatontarchy, 
named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus,* conducted themselves, 
we do not know. But the presumptions are all unfavourable, 
seeing that tbeir situation as wdl as their power was analogous 
to that of the Thirty at Athens and the Lysandrion Dekarchies 
elsewhere. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiad6s, and of Phlius to 
Agesilaus, seem to have taken place nearly at the 
same time. 


IXen. Helleil. V, S, 26. ri liiv 
mpl OXioOvra o6t« 5 eco iwnri^oro hf 
leal cKiair^ 

Tbis general expression, thA 
matters relative to Phhns,” oompriaes 
not merely the blockade, but tho 
preUmlnary treatment and comnlaints 
of the Phliasias exiles. One year, 
therefore, wiU be as much as we can 


aUow for the blockade— perhaps more 
than we onght to allow. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 8, 17—26 

’The panegyrist of Agesilaus finds 
utile to commend in these Phliasian 
proceedings except the ^iktraiptia. or 
partisan-attachment of his hero 
(S^q^h. AgesU. li. 21). 
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CHAPTEE LXXVIL 

FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE LACE- 
DiEMONIANS DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, 
AND PARTIAL PEACE, IN 371 B.O. 

At the beginning of 379 B.a, the empire of tbe Lacedsemonians 
on land bad reached a pitch never before paralleled. ^ q, ^ 79 , 

On the sea, their fleet was but moderately powerful, 
and they seem to have held divided empire with aaoendency 
Athens over the smaller islands; while the larger 
islands (so far as we can make out) were independent ^79 b.o. 
of both. But the whole of inl^d Greece, both within and 
without Peloponn&us — except Argos, Attica, and perhaps the 
more powerful Thessalian cities — was now enrolled in the 
confederacy dependent on Sparta. Her occupation of Thebes, by 
a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy of local partisans, appeared 
to place her empire beyond aU chance of successful attack ; while 
the victorious close of the war against Olynthus carried every- 
where an intimidating sense of her far-reaching power. Her 
allies too — governed as they were in many cases by Spartan 
harmosts, and by oligarchies whose power rested on Sparta — were 
much more dependent upon her than they had been during the 
time of the Peloponnesian War. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object of the same 
mingled fear and hatred (the first preponderant) as Sparta Ib 
had been felt towards imperial Athens fifty years 
before, when she was designated as the " despot city cS 3 eot 3 ier 
And this sentiment was further aggravated by the confederacy 
recent peace of Antalkidas, in every sense the work of p^i^king 
Spai^ which she had first procured and afterwards oc 

carried into execution. That peace was disgraceful Syracuse. 

1 Thncyd. L 124. w6)uv Hpaarvor, 
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enough as being dictated by the king of Persia, enforced 
in his name, and surrendering to him all the Asiatic Greeks ; 
but it became yet more disgraceful when the universal auto- 
nomy which it promised was seen to be so executed as to 
mean nothing better than subjection to Sparta. Of all the acts 
yet committed by Sparta, not only in perversion of the autonomy 
promised to every city, but in violation of all the acknowledged 
canons of right dealing between city and city, the most flagrant 
was her recent seizure and occupation of the Kadmeia at Th6bes. 
Her subversion (in alliance with, and partly for the benefit of, 
Ajnyntas king of Macedonia) of the free Olynthian confederacy 
was hardly less offensive to every Greek of large or Pan-hellenic 
patriotism. She appeared as the confederate of the Persian king 
on one side, of Amyntas the Macedonian on another, of the 
Syracusan despot Dionysius on a third, as betraying the 
independence of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put down 
everywhere within it that free spirit which stood in the way of 
her own hormosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out incontestably 
strong Greece. No man dared to call in 

comp^tof question her headship, or to provoke resistance against 
tt^^etor patriotic and free-spoken Greeks at 

tS oSmpio moment is manifested in two eminent residents 

fcBtivfSof at Athens — ^Lysias and Isokratfis. Of these two 
rhetors, the former composed an oration which he 
publicly read at Olympia during the celebration of the 99th 
Olympiad, B.a 384, three years after the peace of Antalkidas. In 
this oration (of which unhappily only a fragment remains, 
preserved by Dionysius of Halikamassus) Lysias raises the cry 
of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian king, partly from 
the despot Dionysius of Syracuse.^ He calls upon aU Greeks to 

1 Lysias, Frag. Orat xxxiiL (Olym- <rtofiara, r&y Saira^ 

ploOed. Bekkorap-Blonys. UaLJudio. vierffat dwafi^ytay vavf 8 i iroA- 
de Lysia, pp. 620-^26, 3Et^k. K&t aurbf te^KTifTtu, nroAA&; 8 * o n^poj^ov 

. • . 'OpwM oOrcof ator;rau« Suuwt- rq; 3Uic«X(av. . . ^ . 
fiiyiiy t^y *EXA^a, leal voJika oMfi • ^ . . ^OoTt a^tov’^o^f vpoySvojK 
ivra fiappdpif, iroXAdf 8 k tr 6 Xrt 9 /JuptMeu, ol Toi >9 p^y fiapfidpovs cirotij- 

8 nh Tupdyy«^y dyaarirovs ytyivtipJva^. <rav, rijt dWorpCag UnSypovyras, 

. • . *OpatMV yap Kty 8 iSyovf cn^epav mr&y icrep^a^ai’ tows oe 

Kdi pMydXovf Kai irayraxdfity wpiconj- rvpdwovi o^cAd^o-avres. KOiviiv Saran t^k 
Kdrag, MaracrOt Si, on ^ pky dpxA iXrvOtpiay tayrdarntray, Oovfut^w pi 
KparotJvrMV rnt 6 a\d<ra^ 9 , r&y Si XPV“ AeueeSatfioyiovt yrdyrtay /idkiara, rivt, 
pidrmy /SaviXfWt rapb^os* tA Si t«w wori yv«&/Ag aato 
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lay aside hostility and jealousies one with the other, and to unite 
in making head against these two really formidahle enemies, as 
their ancestors had previously done, with equal zeal for putting 
down despots and for repelling the foreigner. He notes the 
number of Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the Persian king, 
whose great wealth would enable him to hire an indefinite 
number of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force was superior 
to anything which the Greeks could muster ; while the strongest 
naval force in Greece was that of the Syracusan Dionysius. 
Recognizing the Lacedaemonians as chiefs of Greece, Lysias 
expresses his astonishment that they should quietly permit the 
fire to extend itself from one city to another. They ought to 
look upon the misfortunes of those cities which had been 
destroy^, both by the Persians and by Dionysius, as coming 
home to themselves ; not to wait patiently until the two hostile 
powers had united their forces to attack the centre of Greece, 
which yet remained independent. 

Of tile two common enemies — ^Artaxerx^s and Dionysius — 
whom Lysias thus denounces, the latter had sent to nemoHstra- 
this very Olympic festival a splendid Theory, o^ 
legation to ofier solemn sacrifice in his name j together san 
with several chariots to contend in the race, and some Sat 
excellent rhapsodes to recite poems composed by festival 
himself. The Syracusan legation, headed by Thearidfe, brother 
of Dionysius, were clothed with rich vestments and lodged in a 
tent of extraordinary magnificence, decorated with gold and 
purple ; such probably as had not been seen since the ostentatious 


ri)v 'EXA^Sa irtptopwtnv, served by tbe Scholiast on AristeidSB 
ftd w Siw ruy •EXAiJfwv, 4c, (who Jiowever, Is mistaken in rrferring 

. . . 0{f Toiwv 6 iirtMv Ktupht tov it to nionysinstAsyounjirer). Aristeidte 
vap6vTov jSeXrwv • ov yip iKKorpiais ascsrlbes the froBtiation of this attack 
rStv a.iroXMK6rtov ffvfu^opis void^ttv. to the valouTof two Athenian icenerals, 
oAA* oticffta? * ovS* Sv hr IphikratSs and Timotheus ; the former 

ai&Tot>v iifjMs al SvvdfjLtis au^oriptav 01 whom captured the fleet of Dionysius, 
(of ArtaxencSs and Dionydns) (XSwo'iy, while the latter defeated the La^dse. 
aXX’ Sti intern, lijy roHruv Hfipiy monian fleet at Lenkas. Bat these 
KMXvflrcu. events happened in STS— 872 B.c. , when 

Bphoms appears to have affirmed the power of Dionysius was not so for- 
that there was a plan concerted be< midable or aggressive as it had been 
tween the Persian king and Dionysius between 887—^ B.C. ; moreover, the 
for attacking Greece in concert and ships of Dionysius tiAen by IphikratSs 
dividing it between them (see Bphori were only ten in nnlnber, a small aqua- 
Frftgm. 141, ed. Didot). The assertion dron. Arlsteidds appears to me to have 
is made by the rhetor Aristeidds, and ndsoonceiived the date to which the 
the allusion to Bphoms is here pre- assertion of Ephoms really referred. 
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display made by Alkibiadfe^ in tbe ninetieth Olympiad (aa 420). 
While instigating the spectators present to exert themselves as 
Greeks for the liberation of their fellow-Greeks enslaved by 
Dionysius, Lysiaa exhorted them to begin forthwith their hostile 
demonstration against the latter, by plundering the splendid tent 
before them, which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with the 
spectacle of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It appears 
that this exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted upon.® 
Some persons assailed the tent, but were probably restrained by 
the Eleian superintendents without difficulty. 

Yet the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech of 
Lysias, helps us to understand the apprehensions and sympathies 
which agitated the Olympic crowd in b.c 384. This was the 
first Olympic festival after the peace ot Antalkidas— a festival 
memorable, not only because it again brought thither Athenians, 
Boeotians, Corinthians, and Argeians, who must have been pre- 
vented by the preceding war from coming either in b.c. 388 or in 
B.a 392, but also as it exhibited the visitors and Thedries from 
the Asiatic Greeks, for the first time since they had been handed 

1 See Pseudo-Andolddds cont. Alki -^p&v iroAAa avrnv C^WnSot) ivra 
blad s. 80 ; and chapter iv. of this tvo la qnlte per- 

Histoiy. tinent after the peace of AntaUddaa, 

s Dion;^ Hal. Jndic. de lyslA, p. but not at all admissible before that 
519 ; DiodOr. xiy. 109. More nvar ro\- peace. The same may be said about 
Stapirdilsiy rds the phrase— ov yip iAXorpias Stt riv 

Dionysius does not speoi^ the date r&y £iroXu\6noy oAA* 

of this oration of Lysias, hut Dioddrus oliee^as— which must be referred to the 
places it at Olympiad 98— no S88— the recent subjection of the Asiatic Greeks 

S iar before the peace of Antalkidas by Pexsta, and of the Italum and Sici- 
n this point I yenture to depart from liw Greeks by Dionysius, 
him, and assign it to Olympiad 99, or 3 In 888 B.c.-~when Athens and so 
S84 B.C., three years after the peace ; large a portion of the greater cities of 
the rather os his Olympic ohronol<^ Greece were at war with Sjparta, and 
appears not clear, as may be seen by therefore contesting her headship- 
comparing XV. 7 -^th xiy. 109. Lysias would hardly have publicly 

1 The year 888 B.a was a year of talked of the Spartans as rjyappvtt r&v 
war, in which Sparta with her allies ovk oSiKui, km Sia, t^v ip4^ 

on one side, and Thftbes, Athens, rov Ipvt^v km. Sm <r^v srpby t5v v6Kttu>v 
Corinth, and Argos on the other, ivur^firip. This remark Is made also 
were carrying on strennons hostilities by Sleyers (Gesohich. Grlech. bis snr 
The war would hinder the four last- Schlacht ron Mantineia, p. 188). Not 
mentioned states from sending any wonld he have declaims so aodently 
public legation to sacxlflce sit the against tbe Persian king, at a tune 
Olympic festiyal. Lysias, as an Athe- wnen Athens was still not despahing 
nian metlc, could hardly haye gone of Persian aid against Sparta, 
there at aU ; but he certainly could On these grounds ^ wdl as on 
not baye gone there to make a public others which I shall state when I 
and bold oratorical demonstration. recount the history of Dionysius), it 
2. The language of Lysias Implies appears to me that this oration of 
that the speeim was deliyered <^Ur the Lysias is nnsnitable to B.O. 888, but 
cession of tbe Asiatic Greeks to Persia perfectly snitable to 884 B.a 
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over by Sparta to tbe Persians ; and the like also from those 
numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius had 
enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the Asiatics, would 
doubtless He full of complaints respecting the hardship of their 
new lot, and against Sparta as having betrayed them— complaints 
which would call forth genuine sympathy in the Athenians, 
Thebans, and all others who had submitted reluctantly to the 
peace of Antalkidas. There was thus a large body of sentiment 
prepared to respond to the declamations of Lysias. And many a 
Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed to lay hands on the 
Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield a mournful assent to 
the orator’s remark, that the free Grecian world was on fire^ at 
both sides ; that Asiatics, Italians, and Sicilians had already 
passed into the hands of Artaxerx^ and Dionysius ; and that, if 
these two formidable enemies should coalesce, the liberties even 
of central Greece would be in great danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and shame 
would tend to raise antipathy against Sparta. Lysias, panegyncai 
in that portion of his speech which we possess, dis- 
guises his censure against her under the forms of ^ 
surprise. But Isokrat^s, who composed an analogous discourse 
four years afterwards (which may perhaps have been read at the 
next Olympic festival of b.o. 380X speaks out more plainly. He 
denounces the Lacedaemonians as traitors to the general security 
and freedom of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings as well 
as Grecian despots to aggrandize themselves at the cost of 
autonomous Grecian cities, all in the interest of their own selfish 
ambition. Ko wonder (he says) that the free and self-acting 
Hellenic world was every day becoming contracted into a nar- 
rower space, when the presiding city Sparta assisted Artaxeix^s, 
Amyntas, and Dionysius to absorb it, and herself undertook 
unjnst aggressions against Thdbes, Olynthus, Phlius, and 
Mantineia.® 

The preceding citations from Lysias and Isokrat^ would be 
sujQ&cient to show the measure which inteUigent contemporaries 

1 Lysias, Orat. Olymp Fraff. kmo* Blonysiiis of Syracuse had sent 

tUvnv ‘tTiv 'BAAoSa mfiiofwtriy, <£o. twenty triremes tojoin the Lacedse- 

2 Lsokratds, Or. Iv. (Paneffyr.) s. 145, monians at the Hwespont, a few 

146 ; compare his Orat. yiii. (De Pace) months before the peace of Antallcidaa 
a 122 ; and DlodCr. xr. 28. (XenophCn, ndlen. v. 1, 26). 
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took, both of the state of Greece and of the conduct of Sparta, 
during the eight years succeeding the peace of 
npon Sparta Antalkidas (387 — 379 B.C.). But the philo-Laconian 
3:enoph6n is still more emphatic in his condem- 
Sparta. Having described her triumphant 
and seemingly unassailable position after the sub- 
jugation of Olynthus and Phlius, he proceeds to say^ — I could 
produce numerous other incidents, both in and out of Greece, to 
prove that the gods take careful note of impious men and of evil- 
doers ; but the events which I am now about to relate are quite 
sufficient The Lacedsemonians, who had sworn to leave each 
city autonomous, having violated their oaths by seizing the 
citedel of ThSbes, were punished by the very men whom they had 
wronged, though no one on earth had ever before triumphed 
over them. And the Theban faction who had introduced them 
into the citadel, with the deliberate purpose that their city should 
be enslaved to Sparta, in order that they might rule despotically 
themselves, were put down by no more than seven assailants 
among the exiles whom they had banished.” 


Hlsmaiuiar 
of xmirkixig 
the point of 
transition in 
his hlstoiy 
—from 


entertained towards Sparta by neutral or unfriendly 
Greeks, when Xenophdn, alike conspicuous for his 
partiality to her and for Ids dislike of Thebes, could 
employ these decisive words in ushering in the coming 
phase of Spartan humiliation, representing it as a 
well-merited judgment from the gods ? The sentence 
which 1 have just translated marks, in the common- 
place manner of the Xenophontic Hellenica^ the same moment 
of pointed contrast and transition— past glory suddenly and 


^ Xon. Hdle n . v. 4. 1. iroAA& fjAv li^vov r&v ^vy6vrtav ^pKatrcof learaXvora*. 
ook S» T4S feoi Kal oAAa koX Thto passage is properly oharncter- 

*B\Ai)vuea Kou jSajpjSapucA, Ac mol ovrc ized by Dr. Peter (m ms GomxnentaUo 
T«bv anlSovvTuy ovrc t&v iv6<rta voiotSv- Critilca in Xenophdntis Hellenica, GalL 
rttv o/uAovcrt • yvv yt uijv Atffw ri irpo- 1837, p, 82) as toe tuming-poli^n the 
KtCfiMva, AcuctSaifidvioC n yip, ot bft6- history— ** Hoo igitur in loco quasi 
0 ‘avra oAroySpovs id<r*ty rat ir4A«ic, oditiLoie operis snTXenophdn suhsistit, 
"^y iy axpirroKiy KwroAnbyni, atqne uno la conspectu Spartanos, et 

vii^ abr&y jL6vovT&y aZu^Biymif €Ko\i<r- ad STue f^oitatis ascendera 

^tratv, irpuTov oiS* cv4c r&y moirorc videt, et rtiTsns ab 60 delabi : tantA 
6.vBp^imy^ KparTidiyrtt, rol^c rc rwv autem divlnss justitilB tan- 

iroAtrAv Mr^ayiyras <ic ixpimkiy gitur in hao Spartanorum fortnnA 
avnit, Koi povXsiOdvras AoKtSeupovCon consplcusa, ut vut snum judicium, 
tV «oXtv SovAoJctv, Aotc avrol rvpay- quanquam id solet faaete, suppres- 
mir. . . • TijK niiruy Apxiiy inri serit*. 
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unexpectedly darkened by supervening misfortune — ^which is 
foreshadowed in the narrative of Thucydid^ by the dialogue 
between the Athenian envoys and the Melian^ councD, or in the 
(Edipus and Ant^onfi of SophoklSs,® by the warnings of the 
prophet Teiresias. 

The government of Th6hes had now been for three years 
(since the blow struck by Phcebidas) in the hands of ^ 
Leontiadfis and his oligarchical partisans, upheld by \ 
the Spartan garrison in tlie Kadmeia. Eespecting 
the details of its proceedings we have scarce any 
information. We can only (as above remarked) pMo- 
judge of it by analogy of the Thirty tyrants at oSS^y, 
Athens, and of the Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which 
it was exactly similar in origin, position, and interests, earrison 
That the general spirit of it must have been cruel, K^ela— 
oppressive, and rapacious we cannot doubt ; though 
in what degree we have no means of knowing. The tyranoicfa 
appetites of uncontrolled rulers, as well as those of a sovemment. 
large foreign garrison, would ensure such a result ; besides 
which, those rulers must have been in constant fear of risings or 
conspiracies amidst a body of high-spmted citizens who saw 
their city degraded, from being the chief of the Boeotian federa- 
tion, into nothing better than a captive dependency of Sparta. 
Such fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous body of 
Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti-Spartan party, 
three or four hundr^ of whom had fled to Athens at the first 
seizure of their leader Ismenias, and had been doubtless joined 
subsequently by others- So strongly did the Theban rulers 
apprehend mischief from these exiles, ^at they hired assassins to 
take them off by private murder at Athens, and actually 
succeeded in thus lining Androkleidas, chief of the band and 
chief successor of the deceased Ismenias, though they missed their 
blows at the rest.® And we may be sure that they nsade the 
prison in Thebes subservient to multiplied enormities and 
executions, when we read not only that 150 pnsoners were found 
in it when the government was put down,^ but also that, in the 


iSee above in this HistoTy— the 
dose of diaptor Ivi. 

^Soph. CBdip. Tyr. 460; Antigon. 


s Plutarch, Pdopidas, o. 6 : compare 
Plutarch, De Gen. Soor. o. 29, p. 696 
B. 

4 Xenoph. HeUen. v 4. 14. 
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fervour of that revolutionary movement, the Rln-in gaoler wae an 
object of such fierce antipathy, that his corpse was trodden and 
flpit upon by a crowd of Theban women.^ In Thfibes, as in other 
Grecian cities, the women not only took no part in political 
dilutes, but rarely even showed themselves in public so that 
this furious demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have 
been generated by the loss or maltreatment of sons, husbands, 
and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure shelter, 
Discontent genuine sympathy with their complaints against 
^Th^es, Lacedsemonian injustice. The generous countenance 
nndwoom- which had been shown by the Thebans, twenty-four 
years before, to Thrasybulus and the other Athenian 
^esat refugees, during the omnipotence of the Thirty, was 
^ now gratefully req[uited under this reversal of fortune 
to both cities and req[uited, too, in defiance of the menaces of 
Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be expelled, as she 
had on the earlier occasion demanded that the Athenian refugees 
should he dismissed from Thfihes. To protect these Theban 
exiles, however, was all that Athens could do. Their restoration 
was a task beyond her power, and seemingly yet more beyond 
their own. For the exiting government of Thebes was firmly 
seated, and had the citizens completely under control. Ad- 
nmustered by a small faction— Archias, Philippns, Hypat^s, and 


1 Plixtaroh. De Gen. Socr. o. 88, p. DiodCr. adit 66, in bis description otf 
698 B, G. ^ xal fuS* iffidpov ivwipiio'atf the capture of Selinns in Sicily. 

KoX irpoc-^vTVcroM ovk hKlyai yvvoMus, 9 Plutarch, Pdopldas, 0 . 6. 

Among the prisoners was a dis- See this sentiment of gratitade on 
tiognished Theban of the democratic the part of Athenian democrats to- 
ps^ named Amphitheus He was wards those Thebans who had sheltered 
about to be shortly executed, and the them at Thdbes dnxing the exile along 
conspirators personally attached to with Thrasybulus, strikingly brought 
him seem to have accelerated the hour out in an oration of Lysias, of which 
of their plot partly to preserve his life unfortunately only a fragment remains 
(Plntanm. De Gen. Socrat. p. 677 B, ^ysiaa Frag; 46, 47, Bekk.: Bionys. 
p. 686 8). HaJL Judia de Isseo, p. 6M). The 

3 The language of Platarch(De Gen. speaker of this oration had been 
Socrat 0 . 36, p. 698 C) is illustrated by received at Thdbes by Kephisodotus, 
the description given in the harangue the father of Pheremkns : the latter 
of LykoiguB oont. Leokrat <c. xi. a 40), was now in exile at Athens, and the 
of the universal alarm prevalent in speaker had not only welcomed him 
Athens after the battle of Ohseioneia, (Pberenikn^ to his house with 
such that even the women could not orotheily affection, hut also delivered 
stay in their houses— avr&v koI this oration on his behalf before the 
rn« iniAcwv 6p»jii^va«, dEC. Compare Bikastery, Fherenikns having rightful 
am the words of Makarla in the claims on the wperty left behind by 
Herakleidss of BunpidCs, 476: and the assassinated Androkleidas. 
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Leontiad^ (among whom the two first were at this moment pole- 
marchs, though the last was the most energetic and resolute) — it 
was at the same time sustained by the large garrison of 1500 
Lacedaemonians and allies,^ under Lysanoridas and two other 
harmosts, in the Kadmeia, as well as by the Lacedaemonian posts 
in the other Boeotian cities around — Orchomenus, Thespiae, 
Plataea, Tanagra, &c. Though the general body of Theban 
sentiment in the city was decidedly adverse to the government, 
and though the young men, while exercising in the palaestra 
(gymnastic exercises being more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes 
than anywhere else except at Sparta), kept up by private com- 
munication the ardour of an earnest, but compressed patriotism, 
yet all maniiestatioii or assemblage was forcibly kept down, and 
the commanding posts of the lower town, as well as the citadel, 
were held in vigilant occupation by the ruling minority.® 

For a certain time the Theban exiles at Athens waited in hopes 
of some rising at home, oi* some positive aid from the .j^e Theban 
Athenians. At length, in the third winter after theii* exiles at 
flight, they began to despair of encouragement from wkt- 
either quarter, and resolved to t^e the initiative upon 
themselves. Among them were numbered several hopes oi a 
men of the richest and highest families at Thebes, 
proprietors of chariots, of jockeys, and of training 
establishments for contending at the various festivals ; movement 
Pelopidas, Mellon, Damokleidas, Theopompus, Phere- 
nikns, and others.® 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive measures, 
though almost the youngest, was Pelopidw, whose daring and 
self-devotion, in an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, 
soon communicated themselves to a handful of his comrades. 
The exiles, keeping up constant private correspondence with 
their friends in ThSbes, felt assured of the sympathy of the 
citizens generally, if they could once strike a blow. Yet no- 

lOiodCr. XV. 25; Plutaroh, Pelopl. apiataxob, De Qen. Socr. c. 4, p. 
daa, c. 12 ; Plntaxeb, De Oen. Soor. c. 577 B ; c. 17, p. 587 B ; c. 25, p. 594 C ; 
17, p. 686 E. c. 27. 595 A. 

In another passam of the treatise > Plutaroh. Pelopidas, a 7, 8. 

(^e last sentence out one) he sets Plutazcb, De Oen. Soorat. o. 17, p. 
down the numbers in the ECadmeia at 587 D. w M4KKuvo9 apnarni^Tup' 
5000 ; but the smaller number is most iwt9T»nit, . . . Jtp* «v X\£^pa 
likely to be true. KiAafn ri *Hpoca vucMvra. nipvenv. 
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thing less would be sufficient than the destruction of the four 
Peiopidas rulers, Leontiad& and his colleagues, nor would any 
takesthe one within the city devote himself to so hopeless a 
t^’mSioh danger. It was this conspiracy which Peiopidas, 
other exiles ^ Other exiles (the entire band 

undertakes' is differently numbered, by some as seven, by others 
twelve^) undertook to execute. Many of their friends 
ofSiS in Thebes came in as auxiliaries to them, who would 
Co-opera- * not have embarked in the design as primary actors. Of 

^iSdas auxiliaries, the most effective and indispensable was 
Phyllidas, the secretary of the polemarchs ; next to him, 
cSon at Charon, an eminent and earnest patriot Phyllidas, 
having been despatched to Athens on official business, 
entered into secret conference with the conspirators, concerted with 
them the day for their coming to Thebes, and even engaged to pro- 
vide for them access to the persons of the polemarchs. Charon 
not only promised them concealment in his house, from their first 
coming within the gates, until the moment of striking their blow 
should have arrived, but also entered his name to share in the armed 
attack. Nevertheless, in spite of such partial encouragements, 
the plan still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily 
for its success. Epameinondas, for example — who now for the 
first time comes before us — ^resident at ThSbes, and not merely 
sympathizing with the political views of Peiopidas, but also bound 
to him by intimate friendship, dissuaded others from the attempt, 
and declined participating in it He announced distinctly that 
he would not become an accomplice in civil bloodshed. It appears 
that there were men among the exiles whose violence made him 
fear that they would not, like Peiopidas, draw the sword exclu- 
sively against Leontiadfis and his colleagues, but would avail 
themselves of success to perpetrate unmeasured violence against 
other political enemies.^ 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyllidas the 
secretary, who had prepajred an evening banquet for Archias and 

1 XenophCn says seven (HeUen. y. 4, 

1, 2); Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos 
say twelve fPlutaroh, Be GexL Socr. 

0 . 2, p. 576 G : Plutarch Peiopidas, c. 

S— 18 ; ComeL Nepos, Peiopidas, c. 2). 

It is remarkable that Slenophdn 


neyer mentions the name of Peiopidas 
in this conspiracy, nor. indeed (with 
one exception), througnout bis Hel- 
lenlca. 

3 Plutarch, Be Gen. Socr. e. 8, p, 
676B; P.677A. 
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Philippus, in celebration of the period when they were going out 
of office as polemarchs, and who had promised on that ^ ^ ^ 
occasion to bring into their company some women re- 
markable for beauty, as well as of the best families in Phyiiidas 
Th^bes.1 In concert with the general body of Theban SSr 
exiles at Athens, who held themselves ready on the 
borders of Attica, together with some Athenian sym- and the 
pathizers, to march to Thebes the instant that they ^^tSouae 
should receive intimation—and in concert also with —ho 
two out of the ten StratSgi of Athens, who took on them- niMohs^ 
selves privately to countenance the enterprise, with- ^ haaquet. 
out any public vote — Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five com- 
panions,® crossed Kithseron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet 
weather, about December, B.a 379 ; they were disguised as rustics 
or hunters, with no other arms than a concealed dagger ; and they 
got within the gates of Th6bes one by one at nightfall, just when 
the latest farming-men were coming home from their fields. All 
of them arrived iife at the house of Charon, the ai^pointed ren- 
dezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not been 
turned back, and tlie whole scheme frustrated. For a schomo 
Theban named Hipposthenidas, friendly to the con- 
epiracy, but faint-hearted, who ha<l been let into the awJdwit 
secret against the will of Phyiiidas, became so frightened 
as the moment of execution approached, that he took 
upon himself, without the knowledge of the rest, to uverlng his 
despatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, ordering 
him to go forth on horseback from ThGhes, to meet his master on 
the road, and to desire that he and his comrades would go back 
to Attica, since circumstances had happened to render the project 
for the moment impracticable. Chlidon, going home to fetch his 
bridle, but not finding it in its usual plac^ asked his wife where 
it was. The woman, at first pretending to look for it, at lost con- 
fessed that she had lent it to a neighbour. Chlidon became so 

1 Xen. HAllon. v. 4, 4. ra? (rmvorArat (DiksBatch. Vlfc. Glreso. p. 144, ed. Fuhr.). 
Kal KoWCirrat r&piv OifScuf. Plutaroh, ^ Plutaroli (Pelopio. o. S5 ; De Qen. 
Be Qen. Soor. c. 4, p. 677 0 ; Plutarcb, Boor, a £6, p. 694 J>) mentions Mene- 
Peloptd.0.9. kleid6s,BamoIdefdas.andThe(>i>ompQfi 

The Theban women were dlsiln* among them. Compare OomeL Xepos, 
gnished for majestio figure and heanty Pelopld. o. 2. 
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irritated with this delay that he got into loud altercation with 
his wife, who on her part wished him ill-luck with his journey. 
He at last beat her, until neighbours ran in to interpose. His 
depaj^ure was thus accidentally frustrated, so that the intended 
message of countermand never reached the conspirators on their 
way.i 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the ensuing 
day, on the evening of which the banquet of Archias 
and Phihppus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid 
his plan for introducing them at that banquet, at the 
moment when the two polemarchs had become full of 
wine, m female attir^ as being the women whose visit 
was expected. The hour had nearly arrived, and they 
were preparing to play their parts, when an unexpected 
messenger knocked at the door, summoning Charon 
instantly into the presence of the polemarchs. AH 
within were thunderstruck with the summons, which 
seemed to imply that the plot had been divulged, 
perhaps by the tamid Hipposthenidas. It was agreed 
among them that Charon must obey at once. Never- 
theless he himself, even in the peiilous uncertainty 
which beset him, was most of all apprehensive lest 
the friends whom he had sheltered should suspect 
him of treachery towards themselves and their cause. Before 
departing, therefore, he sent for his only son, a youth of fifteen 
and of conspicuous promise in every way. This youth he placed 
in the hands of Pelopidas, as a hostage for his own fidelity. But 
Pelopidas and the rest^ vehemently disclaiming all suspicion, 
entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the reach of that 
danger in which all were now involved. Charon, however, could 
not be prevailed on to comply, and left his son among them to 
share the fate of the rest. He went into the presence of Archias 
and Philippus, whom he found already half-intoxicated, but in- 
formed, by mteUigence from Athens, that some plot, they knew 
not by whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to question 
him, as a known friend of the ei^es ; but be had little difficulty, 
aided by the collusion of PhyUida^ in blinding the vague sus- 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. 8 ; Plutardi, De Gen. Socrat. 17, p. 586 B ; o. 18, 
p. 687 D— B. 
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pidons of di’unken men, anxious only to resume tlieir conviviality.^ 
He was allowed to retire and rejoin his friends. Nevertheless 
soon after his departure — so many were the favourable chances 
which befel these improvident men — a fresh message was delivered 
to Archias the polemarch, from Ms namesake Arcbias the Athe- 
nian Hierophant, giving an exact account of the names and scheme 
of the conspirators, which had become known to the philo-Laco- 
nian party at Athens. The messenger who bore this despatch 
delivered it to Archias with an intimation that it related to very 
serious matters. “ Serious matters for to-morrow,” said the pole- 
march, as he put the despatch, unopened and unread, under the 
pillow of the couch on which lie was reclining.® 

Eetuming to their carousal, Archias and Philippus impatiently 
called upon Phyllidas to introduce the women accord- 
ing to his promise. Upon this the secretary retired, brings the 
and brought the conspirators, clothed in female attire, t!>ro,^ln Ife- 
into an adjoining chamber ; then going back to the 
polemarcbs, he informed them that the women would room where 
not come in unless all the domestics were first dis- Smreihs^nre 
missed. An order was foiihwith given that these 
latter should depart, while Phyllidas took care tliat PhiiippusJ 
they should ho well provided with wine at the lodging SoinSraH 
of one among their number. The poleinarcha were 
thus left only with one or two friends at table, lialf- 
intoxicate^l as well os themselves ; among them Kabuirichus, the 
archon of the year, who always throughout his term kept Iho 
consecrated spear of of5.ee in actual possession, and had it at that 
moment close to his person. Phyllidas now conducted the 
pretended women into the banquoting-room — three of them 


J XenopliAn does not mention this we road in Xonophdn, thoup^h it has 
separate summons and visit of Charon perhaps somewhat oi a theatrical Air 
to the polemarchs, nor anythinft about Plutarch, Polopidos, c. 10; Plu- 
the scene with his son. IJe only tarch, De Qeu. Suer. c. 80, p. COit K 
notices Charon as having harboure<l eir aCptov ri triroviala, 
the conspirators in his house, and Tins occurrence also finds no place 
seems even to speoJe of him as a in the narrative of XunophOu. Cur- 
person of little oonsoqLuence— fl-apa nolius Nepus, PoloTtidas, o. 8. ^iieas 
Xapuv/ Ttvi, <&o. <v. 4, 8). (Polluroetio. oi) inaKuu a eonoral rofer- 

The anecdote is mentioned in both once to the omission of immodiatu 
the coxnpusitlons of Plutarch (Do Oon. opening of letters arriv(>(l, as having 
$)ocr. c. 28, p. C05 ; and Pelopidus, c. caused the capture of the ICadinoia ; 
«), and is too intorofiting tr) bo omitted, which was however only its remote 
bmng perfectly consistent with what consequence. 

8—6 
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attired as ladies of distinction, tlie four others follo'wdng as female 
attendants. Their long veils and ample folds of clothing were 
•quite sujQficient as disguise— even had the guests at table been 
sober— until they sat down by the side of the polemarchs ; and 
the instant of lifting their veils was the signal for using their 
daggers. Archias and Philippus were slain at once and with 
little resistance \ but Kabeirichus with his spear tried to defend 
himself, and thus perished with the others, though the conspira- 
tors had not originally intended to take his life.^ 

Having been thus far successful, Phyllidas conducted three of 
Leontiadds conspirators — Pelopidas, KephisodOrus, and Da- 

Ws are ^ house of Leontiad6s, into which he 

•si^m obtained admittance by announcing himself as the 
theirhouses. order from the polemarchs. Leontiad^ 

was reclining after supper, with his wife sitting spinning wool by 
his side, when they entered his chamber. Being a brave and 
powerful man, he started up, seized his sword, and mortally 
wounded Hephisoddrus in the throat ; a desperate struggle then 
ensued between him and Pelopidas in the narrow doorway, 
where there was no room for a third to approach. At length, 
however, Pelopidas overthrew and killed him, after which they 


^ Tbe description given by Xenophdn 
of this assassination of the polemarchs 
at Thebes differs materially from that 
•of Plutarch. I follow Xenophdn in 
the main ; Introduoing however several 
of the details found in Plntarch, which 
are interesting, and which have the 
air of being authentic 

Xenophdn himself Intimates (Fellen. 
V. 4r, 7), that besides the story given in 
the test, there was also another story 
told by some—that Mellon and his 
companions had got access to the 
polemarchs in the guise of drunken 
revellers. It is this latter stow which 
Plntarch has adopted, and which 
cames him into many details quite 
Inconsistent with the narrative of 
Xenophdn. I think the story of the 
•oonspiratoTS having been inkoduced 
in female attire the more probable of 
the two. It is borne out by the exact 
analogy of what Herodotus tells us 
respecting Alexander, son of Amyn< 
tas, mcince of Macedonia (Herodotus, 
V. 20> 

Compare Plntarch, Pelopidas, e. 10, 
11 ; Plutarch, Ce Gen. Socrat. o. 81, 


p. 597. Polysenns (ii. 4, 8) gives 
a story with many different circum- 
stances, yet ajsreemg in the fact that 
Pelopidas In lemule attire killed the 
Spartan general The story alludtMi 
to by Aristotle (Polit. v. 6, J.0), though 
he names both ThGl >08 and Archias, 
can hardly refer to this event. 

It iR Pluturch, however, who men- 
tions the presence of Kabeirichus the 
archon at tho banquet, and the curious 
Theban custom that tho lurchon during 
his year of office never loft out of his 
hand the consecrated spoor. Ah a 
Boeotian bom, Plutarch was doubtless 
familiar with tiieue old ouHtoins. 

EVom what other anthorR Plutarch 
copied the abnnrlant dottUls of tliis 
revolution at Thebes, which he Inter- 
weaves in the life of Polopidas and in 
the treatlRo called Be Goniu Kocratis, 
we do not know. Romo critics suppose 
him to have borrowed from Bionvso- 
dOrus and AnaxiH— Boeotian historians 
whose work comprised tills perioil, bnt 
of whom not a single fragment is 
preserved (see Fiagm. Uistor. Grmc. 
ed. Bidet, voL ii. p. 84X 
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retired, enjoining tlie wife with threats to remain silent^ and 
dlosing the door after them with peremptory commands that it 
should not be again opened. They then went to the house 
-of Hypat^s, whom they slew while he attempted to escape over 
the roof.^ 

The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in Thebes, 
having been now put to death, Phyllidas proceeded 
with the conspirators to the prison. Here the gaoler, opens the 
a confidential agent in the oppressions of the deceased g^s^&^etiie 
governors, hesitated to admit him, but was slain by a 
sudden thrust with his spear, so as to ensure free das and 
admission to all. To liberate the prisoners, probably “tSeM 
for the most part men of kindred politics with the 
•conspirators — to furnish them vrith arms taken from 
the battle-spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticoes — and 
to range them in battle order near the temple of Amphion— were 
the next proceedings ; after which they began to feel some 
.assurance of safety and triumph.^ Epameinondas and Gorgidas, 
apprised of what had occurred, were the first who appeared in 
arms with a few Mends to sustain the cause ; while proclamation 
was everywhere made aloud, through heralds, that the despots 
were slain — that Tiiebes was free — and that all Thebans who 
valued freedom should muster in arms in the market-place. 
There were at that moment in ThSbes many trumpeters who had 
come to contend for the prize at the approaching festival of the 
Herakleia. Hipposthenidas engaged these men to blow their 
trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus everywhere to 
•excite the citizens to arms.’ 


^Xen. Hell. y. A 9: Plutarch, 
Pelop. 0 . 11, 12 ; and De Gfen. Socr. p. 
007 D— Jb'). Here a 4 ];aln Xonoph/^u and 
Plutarch differ ; the latter repreflents 
that Pelopidas got into the nouae of 
LeontiadOe without Pliyllidae, which 
appears to mo altogether improbable. 
On the other hand, XenophOu mentions 
nothing about the defence of Leon- 
tiadfis and his personal conflict with 
Pelopidas, which I copy from Plutarch. 
So brave a man as LbontiadSB, awake 
and sober, would not let himself be 
slain without a defence dangerous to 
assailants. Plutarch, in another place, 
singles out the death of LeontladSs as 


the marking circumstance of the whole 
glorious euter]:>r!se, and the most im- 
pressive to Pelopidas (Plutarch— Non 
posse suaviter vivi secundum Eplcuxum 
— P.10U0A— B). 

2 Xenoph. nellen. v. 4, 8 ; Plutarch, 
Polop. a 12 ; De Oen. Socr. p. C98 B. 

3 Is a carious piece of detail 
which we learn from Plutarch (De 
Oen. Socr. c. 84, p. 608 D.). 

The Orohomenian Inscriptions in 
Boeckh’s Oolleotion record the prizes 
given to these SSoAiriy/erM or trumpeters 
(see Boeckh, Corp. Loser, No. 1684, 
1686, dEC.). 
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Although during the darkness surprise was the prevalent 
TTnivemi aiid no one knew what to do, yet so soon os 

Joy 21“^^ dawned, and the truth became knowi^ there was 

on the ^ Oil© feeling of joy and patriotic enthusiasm among 

when majority of the citizens.^ Both horsemen and 
TOluiown hastened in arms to the agora. Here for the- 

^erai^' first time since the seizure of the Kadmeia by Phoe- 
^ formal assembly of the Theban people was 
^co~ convened, before which Pelopidas and his fellow- 
S^Uoi^^d conspirators presented themselves. The priests of the 
city crowned them with wreaths, and thanked them 
in the name of the local gods ; while the assembly 
° hailed them with acclamations of delight and gratitude, 
nominating with one voice Peloiudas, Mdlon, and Charon os the 
first renewed Bceotarchs.® The revival of this title, which had 
been dropt since the peace of Ant^kidas, was in itself an event of 
no mean significance ; implying not merely that Thebes had 
waked up again into freedom, but that the Boeotian confederacy 
also had been, or would be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith despatched by the conspirators 
Aid to the ^ Attica to communicate their success ; upon which 
cwBpi^rs all the remaining exiles, with the two Athenian 
Byi^ genemls privy to the plot and a body of Athenian 
^ volunteers, or corps francs^ all of whom were ready on 
Aiarmofthe the borders awaiting the summons — flocked to Tbobos 
Kad* ^ to complete the work. The Spartan generals, on their 
side also> sent to Phitsea and Thespiae for aid. During 
the whole night they had been distiucted and 
alarmed by the disturbance in the city ; lights 
showing themselves here and there, with trumpets sounding and 
shouts for the recent success.^ Apprised speedily of the slaughter 
of the polemarchs, from whom they had been accustomed to 
receive orden% they knew not whom to trust or to consult, while 
they were doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now 


1 The unanimous joy with which the 
oonsnmmation of the revolution was 
Roomed in Thfibes, anti the ardour 
with which the citizens turned out to 
eupoort it by armed force, is attest^ 
by XenophCn, no very -willmg witness 
— Hellen. V. 4, 9. «ir<l iJi/koI 


rb yfyvvrifiivoVi rax^ 5?) /cal 
ol oirKirai KaX ol tTnrets <rui^ tois 8 ir\oi; 
i$9POTi$OVV. 

* Plutarch, Pelop. o. 12. 

» Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. OUS E : 
Pelop. c. 12. 
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defeated party, wTio would hurry up to the Kadineia for safety. 
They reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from the 
forces at Plataaa and Thespise, But these forces were not per- 
mitted even to approach the city-gate ; being vigorously charged, 
as soon as they came in sight, by the newly-mustered Theban 
cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss. The Lacedsemonians in 
the citadel were thus not only left without support, but saw their 
enemies in the city reinforced by the other exiles, and by the 
auxiliary volunteers.^ 

Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Bceotarchs found 
themselves at the head of a body of armed citizens, Mopidas 
full of devoted patriotism and unanimous in hailing 
the recent revolution. They availed themselves of 
this first burst of fervour to prepare for storming the 
Kadmeia without delay, knowing the importance of 
forestalling all aid from Sparta. And the citizens ganiaon 
were already rushing up to the assault— proclamation 
being made of large rewards to those who should first SSverSfof 
force their way in — ^when the Lacedmmonian com- theoiiptar- 
mander sent proposals for a capitulation.® Undis- 
turbed egress from Thebes, with the honours of war, 
being readily guaranteed to him by oath, the Kadmeia awa^r 
was then surrendered. As the Spartans were marching ThiiiSSSit 
out of the gates, many Thebans of the defeated party 
went forth also. But against these latter the exaspora- Ka<lmeia is 
tion of the victors was so ungovernable, that several 
of the most odious were seized as they passed and put Spartans, 
to death ; in some cases, even their children along with them. 
And more of them would have been thus despatched, had not the 
Athenian auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every effort 
to get them out of sight and put them into safety.® We are not 
told— nor is it ceitain— that ^ese Thebans were protected under 

^ XonophCn expresdy mentions tlmt a Xon. Ifdlen. ▼. 4, 10, U. wpoo^- 

the Atlienians \mo were invited to /SoAov v/ths r^v i,Kp 67 ro\*.i^—^v npoBv 
come, and actually did come, to p.(<w r&v 1rpo«ri4l^rttl^ atrdvruv 
ThCbos, were the two generals and the &o. 

TolunteoTH ; all of whom were before iDiodOms, xv. 26. Smtra. to^? woAa- 
pnvy to the plot and were in readiness reus iTrl rj)i/ iXtv6*pCw iraptueaXitravns 
•on ^the borders of Attica— rovr rrphs (the successful Theban conspiiators, 
Totff 6pioc$ *A9TjvaCinv^KoX roi/g BtSo i^elopldas, Ac.) <rvvipyovt itrxor 
nov OTparriy&v^ot *A6rjvaioi Air6 r&v awavrag ri>xig Oifpotfovv* 

•6 p ( to V wapijaav (Hell. V. 4, 0, 10). ^ Xen. H^en. v. 4, 12. 
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the capitulation. Even had they been so, however, the wrathful 
impulse might still have prevaiM against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kadmeia 
without a blow, two were put to death, the third was heavily 
fined and banished by the authorities at Sparta.^ We do not 
know what the fortifications of the Kadmeia were, nor how far it 
was provisioned j but we can hardly wonder that these officers- 
were considered to have dishonoured the Lacedaemonian arms by 
maTring no attempt to defend it, when we recollect that hardly 
more than four or five days would be required to procure 
adequate relief from home, and that forty-three years afterwards, 
the Macedonian garrison in the same place maintained itself 
against the Thebans in the city for more than fourteen days^ 
until the return of Alexander from lUyria.® The first messenger 
who brought news to Sparta of the conspiracy and revolution at 
ThSbes, appears to have communicated at the same time that the 
garrison had evacuated the Kadmeia and was in full retreat, with 
a train of Theban exiles from the defeated party.® 


1 Xen. HelleD v 4, 13 ; BlodOr. xv. 
27. 

Plutarch (Pelopid. c. IS) augments 
the theatrical effect by saying that the 
Lacedmmonian ^rrison on its reti’eut 
actually met at Megara the reinforce- 
ments under King Eleombrotus, which 
had advanced thus far on their march 
to relieve the Kadmeia. But this is 
hi^y improbable. The account of 
Xenophdn intimates clearly that the 
Kadmeia was surrendered on the next 
morning after the noctumaJL movement. 
The commanders capitulated in the 
first moment of distraction and despair, 
without even standing an assault. 

J Arrian, 1 6. 

sin recounting this revolution at 
Thfibes, and the proceedings of the 
Athenians in regard to it, I have 
followed XenophCn almost entirely. 

Pioddrus Cxv. 25, 26) concurs v-itii 
Xenophdn in stating that the Theban 
exiles got hack ftom Attica to Thdbes 
by night, partly through the con- 
currence of the Athenians (WvvmAa- 
fiouiyuv rSav *A6i;vflU«v), Slew the mlers, 
called the citizens to frooilom next 
morning, findmg sU hearty m the 
cause, and then proceeded to besiege 
the 1500 Lacedsexnonlans and Pelopon- 
nesians in the Kadmeia. 

But after thus much of agreement, 


Dioddrus states what followed, in a 
manner quite mconsistent with Xeno- 
phOn ; thus ^e tells us>— 

The Lacecieemonian commander sent 
instant intelligence to Sparta of what 
had happened, with request for a 
reinforcement. The Theiians at once 
attempted to storm the Ktulinein, but 
were repulsed with great loss, both of 
killed and wounded. Feaiing that 
they might not be able to take the 
fort before reinforcoTuoiit should come 
from Sparta, they aont envoys to 
Athens to ask for aid, leinmding the 
Athenians that they (the Tliobans) 
had helped to emancipate Atlious from 
the Thirty, and to restore the demo- 
cracy (virotti/uw^o’#coi^r«9 fJiiv Srt leal avrol 
cvyKATi^yayov rhv 8^fji.ov rav 
*Aj9Tivai(av kcw hv icatpov wtto rSiV rpto- 
Kovra, KonSovKuBiifa-av). Tlie AtheiiianSr 
partly from desire to requite this 
favour, partly froiu a ^vish to secure 
the Thebans as allies against Spai'ta, 
passeil a pnblio vote to assist thenr 
forthwith. Demophon the general got 
together 5000 hoplitos and 600 horse- 
men, with whom he hastened to 
Thdbes on the next day ; and all the 
remaining population were prepared to 
follow, if necessary (rraySrjiJj>{). All 
the other cities in Boeoiia also sent 
aid to ThObes, too, so that there was 
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This revolution at ThSbes came like an electric shock upon the 
Grecian world. With a modem reader, the assassina- 
tion of the four leaders, in their houses and at the sensation 
banquet, raises a sentmient of repugnance which 
withdraws his attention from the other features of 
this memorable deed. Now an ancient Greek not thotocian 
only had no such repugnance, but sympathized with 


assembled there a lar/i^ force of 12,000 
hoplites and 2000 horsemen. This 
umtod force, the Athenians being 
among them, assaulted the Kndmeia 
day and night, relieving each other ; 
but were repelled with great loss of 
killed and wounded. At length the 
garrison found themselves without 
provisions; the Rparians were tardy 
in sending reinforcement ; and sedition 
broke out among the PeloiioiiucHuin 
aUies, who formed the far larger part 
of tlie garrison. These Peloponnesians, 
rofnsing to fight longer, insisted upon 
capitulating; wliichthe Xiucecluutionian 
governor was oldigetl perforce to do, 
though both he and tho Hpartans 
along vritli him desired to hold out to 
the death. Tlic* Kadnuna was accord* 
ingly surrendered, and tlio garnson 
went buck to Peloiioimesus. Tho 
l4u:eclnnn<»nlan TOli)f<m*ement from 
Kparta arrived only a little too late. 

All thuHO clriuimstancos states I by 
l>ioddruH are not only complet<*ly 
different from Xuiiop)i6n, but irruinm* 
cllable with his con(*.<3ption of the ovont. 
We must retject either the one or the 
other. 

Now, Xenophdn is not merely the 
better witiUMs of the two, but is in 
this case sustained by all the collateral 
ptohabflities of the case. 

1. DiodOms ropresents tlie Atlie* 
nians as having dcmmiched by intblio 
vote asHlstanco to TiiAbes, in or<tur to 
n»quito the assistaiuio whhdi tho 
Thebans tuui before sent to restore the 
Athenian domocracy ngahisttho Tliirty. 
Now this is incorrect in point of foot 
The Thelians liud Mnt mu nmhi- 
meft positive or ostensible, to Thrasy- 
bultis and tho Athenian democrats 
AgHinsi the I'hirty. They had mfslsted 
Thrasybulus underhand, and without 
any public govomment-act, and they 
had refused to serve along with the 
Spartans against him ; but they never 
sent any force to help him against tho 
Thirty. (kmscMmontly the Athenians 
eeiUd not now have sent any public 


force to Thdbes, in requital for a similar 
favour done before by the Thebans to 
them. 

2. Had the Athenians passed a 
formal vote, sent a large public army, 
and token vigorous part in several 
bloody assaults on the Lacednsmonian 
garrison in the Kadmeia, this would 
have been tho most flagrant and un- 
equivocal oommoncemeut of hostilities 
against Spaitn. No Spartan envoys 
could, after that, have gone to Athens, 
and stayed safely in the house of the 
Proxonus, as wo know from Xonophbn 
that they di<l. Besides, the story of 
Sphodrias fiircsently to be rtsiounted) 
proves distinctly that Athens was at 
peace with Kisirta, ami hod committed 
no act of hostility against her, for 
tlm^ or four montlis at least after the 
revolution at Thebos. It therefore 
refutes the narrative of DiodOrus about 
the public vote of the Atheuiuns, and 
the public Athonum force under Demo- 
phon, aiding in tho attack of the 
Kadmeia. Strange to say, 1>iod6nis 
himself, thn»o chapters afterwards (xv. 
2U) relates this st^ry about Sphodnas, 
just in tlio samo manner (with little 
diftenmeo) as XonopliOn ; usheriug in 
the story with a declaration that 
the Athenfann vere ttlU nt peace viith 
fymrttL, and forgetting that he had 
himself recountsl a <listinct rupture 
of that iieace on the part of the 
Athenians. 

3. 'rhe news of the revolution at- 
Thdbos must necessarily have taken 
the Athenian public completely by 
Bunirise (though some few Athenians 
were privy to tlio scheme), because it 
was a s(*heine which hod no chance of 
sucoeediiig except by profound secrec}*. 
Now that tlie Athenian public, hearing 
tlie nows for tho first tune, having no 
positive act to complain of on the part 
of Sparta, and much reason to fear 
her power— having had no previous 
cipouttiatances to work them up, or 
prepare them for any clangorous re- 
solve-should identify themselves at 
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the complete revenge for the seizure of the Eladmeia and the 
death of Ismenias while he admired, besides, the extraordinaiy 
personal daring of Pelopidos and Mellon, the skilful forecast of 
the plot, and the sudden overthrow, by a force so contemptibly 
small, of a government which the day before seemed unassailable.^ 
It deserves note that we here see the richest men in Thebes under- 
taking a risk, single-handed and with their own persons, which 
must have appeared on a reasonable estimate little less than 


desperate. From the Homeric 


once with ThSbes, and provoke war 
with Sparta in the impetuous manner 
stated by DiodOrus ; this is, in my 
judgment, eminently improbable, re- 
quiring good evidence to induce us to 
believe It 

4. Assume the statement of Diodbrus 
to be true, what reasonable explana- 
tion can bo given of the erroneous 
version which we read m Xenophbn 7 
The facts as he recounts them conflict 
most pointedly with his philo-Lacunian 
partialities ; nrst, the overtltix>w of the 
Lacedmmonian power at Thebes, by a 
handful of exiles, still more, the 
whole story of Sphodnas, ana his 
acquittal. 

But assume the statement of Xeno- 
phon to he true, and we can give a 
very plausible explanation how the 
eiToneous vezsion In DioddruK arose. 
A few mnntlis later, after the acquittal 
of Sphodrias at iilparta, the Athenians 
really did enter heartily into the 
alliance of Thdbes, and sent a large 
public force (indeed, /iOOO hoplites, the 
same number as those of Demophon, 
acuuiding to DiodOrus, c 32) to assist 
her in repelling Agesilaus with the 
Spartan anxiy. It is by no means 
unnatural that their public vote and 
exT>t!ditiou undertaken about July, 
S78 R.C., should have been erroneously 
thrown back to December, 379 B,c. 
The Athenian orators were fond of 
iMiosting that Athens had saved the 
Thebans from Sparta ; and this might 
be said with some truth in reference 
to the aid which she really rendered 
afterwards. Isokratds (Or. xiv. Pla- 
taic. 6. 31) makes this boast in geueial 
terms ; but Deinarchns (cent. Demos- 
then. a 40) is more distinct, and gives 
in a few words a version the same os 
that which we find in Diodbrus; so 
also does Aristeidbs, in two very brief 
allusions (Panathen. p. 172, and Or. 
xxxviii. Soclalis, jjp. 480-h108> Pos- 


Odysseus and Achilles down to 


sibly Aristeidbs as well as Diodbms 
may have copied from Bphorus ; but 
however this may be, it is easy to 
understand the mistake out of which 
their vewion grew. 

5. Lastly, Pluta,rch mentions nothing 
about the public vote of the Athenians, 
and the regular division of troops under 
Demophon which Diodbms asserts to 
have aided in the storming of the 
Kadmeia. See Plutarch (De Gen. 
Soerai ad fin. Agesil. c 28 ; PelopidL 
12, 13). He intimates only, as Xeno- 
phdn does, that there were some 
Athenian volunteers who assisted the 
exiles 

M. Rehdantz (Vitm Iphicratis, 
Chubrim, &c., pp. 83-48) discusses 
this discrepancy at considerable 
length, and cites the opinion of 
various German authors in respect 
to it, with none of whom I altogether 
concur. 

In my judgment the proper solution 
is to reject aitogetuer (os Iielougmg to 
a later time) the statement ot Dio- 
dOrus, respecting the public vote at 
Athens, and the anny said to have 
been sent to TUGbes under Demophon. 
and to accept the more credible narra- 
tive of Xenophbn, which ascribes to 
Athens a reasonable pmdonce and 
great fear of iSiiarta— qualities such os 
Atheniiiii orators would not be dis- 
posed to boast of. According to that 
narrative, the question about sending 
Athenians to aid in storming the Kau- 
meia could hardly have been submitted 
for public discussion, since that citadel 
was sitrrondured at once by the intimi- 
dated garrison. 

1 The daring coup dc ^nain of Pelo- 
pidas and Mellon, ai^inst the govern- 
ment of Thbbes, bears a remarkable 
analogy to that by which Evagoras 
got into Saloniis and overthrow the 

S revious despot (Isokratds, Or. is. 
rvagor. s. 34). 
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the end of fi^ee Hellenism, the rich Greek strips in the palaestra,* 
and exposes his person in the ranks as a soldier like the poorest 
citizens ; being generally superior to them in strength and bodily 
efficiency. 

As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the Grecian 
mind from the manner in which it was accomplished, 
ao by its positive effects it altered forthwith the balance of 
balance of power in Greece. The empire of Sparta, * 

far from being undisputed and nearly universal over 
Greece, is from henceforward only maintained by 
more or lees of effort, until at length it is completely overthrown.- 

The exiles from Thebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed both the 
Ejihors and the miso-Theban Agesilaus to the highest indipnation 
pitch. Though it was then the depth of winter,® on ^ 
expedition was decreed forthwith against Thebes, and 
the allied contingents were summoned. Agesilaus & spartan 
declined to take the command of it, on the ground 
that he was above sixty years of age, and therefore no 
longer liable to comptdsory foreign service. But this oini«oti«. 
(says Xenophdn^) was not his real reason. He was 
afraid that his enemies at Sparta would say — ‘‘ Here 
is Agesilaus again putting us to expense, in order that aciuovinff 
he may uphold despots in other cities*’ — as he had 
just done, and had been reproached with doing, at Phlius ; a 
second proof that the reproaches against Spai*ta (which I have 
cited a few pages above from Lysias and Tsokratds) of allying her- 


1 See, In illustration of Qre^ senti- 
ment on this point, XenophCn, Hellen. 
lii. 4, 19 ; ana Xen. Euc. Ages. L 2S. 

3 If Indeed -ne could believe Iso- 
kratCs, speaking through the mouth 
of a Flatsean, it would seem that the 
lliebans, iniinediately after their revo- 
lution, sent an humble eiuhassy to 
Sparta deprecating hostility, entreat- 
ing to bo admitted as allies, and 
promiHing sot'vice even against their 
benefactors the Athonians, just as 
devoted as the deposed government 
had rendered ; an embassy which the 
Spartans haughtily answered by desir- 
ing them to receive back their exiles, 
and to cast out the assassins Pelopidas 
and his comrades. It is possible that 
the Tbehaus may have sent to try the 
posKibility of escaping Spartan enmity. 


but ft is highly improbable that they 
made any such tiroiuises as those here 
munijoneil ; and it is certain tliat they 
speedily began to prepare vigorously 
for that hostihty wldda they saw to be 
approachmg. 

nee IsokratOs, Or. adv. (Plataio.), a 

81. 

This oration is put into the month 
of a Platoenn, and seems to be on as- 
semblage of nearly all the topics which 
could possibly be enfoioed, truly or 
falsely, agaiUHt Th6l>es. 

^ ^ Xen. Hellen. v. 14. fiAKa 
Ssrov 

^ * Xen. Helleit. v. 4, 18. 8 ti« 

€» crfiavnyoiiff A«{«(av «t ffoXtrot, w 
Btrw T«tc rvpdv- 

1^1$, tpAyy.ara rfi troXti irap^yot. Plu- 
tarch, Agesil. c. 
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self with Greek despots as wdl as with foreigners to put down 
Grecian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta herself. Accord- 
in^ 7 , Kleombrotus, the other king of Sparta, took the command. 
He had recently succeeded his brother Agesipolis, and had never 
commanded before. 

Kleombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus of Corinth 
B.a ^ through Megara to Plateea, cutting to pieces an out- 
post of Thebans, composed chiefly of the prisoners set 
SSumS’ recent revolution, who had been placed 

Stfean defence of the intervening mountain pass, 

frontier- From Platsea he went forward to Thespise, and from 
thence to Kynoskephalfle, in the Theban territory, 
where he lay encamped for sixteen days, after which 
^eiSan retreated to Thespise. It appears that he did 
nothing, and that his inaction was the subject of much 
Svom-edthe in his army, who are said to have even 

en^naeof doubted ^whether he was really and earnestly hostile 
to Thdbes. Perhaps the exiles, with customary 
exaggeration, may have led him to hope that they could provoke 
a rising in ThSbes, if he would only come near. At any rate, the 
bad weather must have been a serious impediment to action ; 
since, in his march back to Peloponnesus, through Kreusis and 
w^lgosthense, the wind blew a hurricane, so that his soldiers could 
not proceed without leaving their shields and coming back after- 
wards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not quit Bceotia, how- 
ever, without leaving Sphodrias as harniost at Thespise, with 
one-third of the entire army, and with a considerable sum of 
money to employ m hiring mercenaries and acting vigorously 
against the Thebans.^ 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to 
Plateea, had passed by tne skirts of Attica, causing so much alarm 
to the Athenians, that they placed Chabrias with a body of 
peltasts to guard their frontier and the neighbouring road 
through Meutherm into Boeotia. This was the flrst time that a 
Lacedaemonian army had touched Attica (now no longer guarded 
by the lines of Corinth, as in the war between 394 and 389 B.O.) 
since the retirement of King Pausanias in 404 b.o. ; furnishing a 
proof of the exposure of the country such as to revive in the 
1 Xen. HeUen, 7. 4, 15-18. 
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Athenian mind a]l the terrible recollections of Dekeleia and the 
Peloponnesian war. It was during the first prevalence of this 
alarm, and seemingly while Kleombrotus was still \vith his 
army at ThespisB or Kynoskephalse, close on the Athenian 
frontier, that three Lacedoemonian envoys, Etymokles and tw’o 
others, arrived at Athens to demand satisfaction for the part 
taken by the two Athenian generals and the Athenian volunteers 
in concerting and aiding the euterpiise of Pelopidas and his 
comrades* So overpowering was the anxiety in the public mind 
to avoid giving offence to Sparta, that these two generals were 
both of them accused before the Dikastery. The first of them 
was condemned and executed ; the second, profiting by this 
warning (since, pursuant to the psephism of Eanndnus,^ the two 
would be put on trial separately), escaped, and a sentence of 
banishment was passed against him.^ These two generals had 
been unquestionably guilty of a grave abuse of their official 
functions. They had brought the state into public hazard, not 
merely without consulting the senate or assembly, but even 
without taking the sense of their own board of Ten. Neverthe- 
less, the severity of the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm^ 
as well as the displeasure, of the general bxly of Athenians ; 
while it served os a disclaimer in fact, if not in form, of all 
political connexion with ThSbes.® 


1 Seo above In this History, cli. lxiv„ 
about the psephism of Kannonns. 

J Xen. Houen. v. 4, 19 ; Plutarch, 
Pelopirt. c. 14. 

XenophCn mentions the Lacedm- 
monian envoys at Athens, but (l<»cs not 
expressly say that they wore sent to 
demand reparation for the conduct of 
^ese two ixenerols or of the volunteers. 
1 cannot doubt hovtrever that the fact 
was so ; for In those times there were 
no resident envoys— none but envoys 
sent on special missions. 

»Tho trial and condemnation of 
these two generals has served as the 
/i^n nd-w ork for harsh reproach against 
the Athenian democi-acy. Wachsmuth 
(Hellen. Altorth, i. p. OM) denounces it 
as ” a judicial horror, or abomination 
— ein Oreulgericht Sehdantss (Vit® 
Iphlcratis, OliabrI®, Ac., pp. 46) 
Ws— “Quid? quia invasloaem Lace- 
dssmonioram viderant in Bcpotiatn 
factam esse, non pudulfc eos, daumare 


imporatoros quorum facta suis decretia 
compnibaverant?” , . “Jgitur 
hanc iUius /itCinoHs Mctisutionm liabe- 
bimiis: Rebus qu® a Theban is ago- 
bantur (».<•. by tlio propoHitifins of liie 
Thebans seeking peace from Sparta, 
and trying to get enrolled ns her sUlios 
— alloged liy isokraWs, which 1 have 
noticed above as being, In my judg- 
ment, very inaccurately recorded) cog- 
nitis, Atheufonses, quo enixim »ub- 
veiurctabty eo mijore jiavitenM pncuJni 
mnt. . . . ijad taiitum alifuit ut 
sibimot irageerontur, ut, « more Afhe^ 
niensiam, piiwrentur (lui peri/Vcemat vi 
qwil ttm tiopuliu eao^tverfit.** 

The censures of wachsmuth, Beh- 
dants, & 0 ., assume as a matter of fact 
— 1. That the Athenians luul passed a 
formal vote in the public assembly to 
send assistance to Thdbos, under two 
generals, who occoitUngly went out in 
command of the army aiul porfonned 
their instructions. 2, Tiiat the Athe- 
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Even before the Lacedaemonian envoys had quitted Athens, 
BO 878. liowever, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, 
completely altered the Athenian temper. The Lace- 
iSpiw^ijis^ daemonian haimost Sphodrias (whom Kleombrotus 
Thespiae to prosecute the war against 
prise tiie ’ Thfibes), being informed that Peiraeus on its land-side 
Cy'arSght- without gates or night-watch — since there was no 
He suspicion of attack— conceived the idea of surprising 
it by a night-march from Theroise, and thus of 


nians, becoming; afterwards repentant 
or terrified, Iriod and condemned these 
two generals for having executed the 
commission entrusted to them. 

1 have ali'eady shown grounds On a 
previous note) for believing that the 
first of these afSrmations is incorrect : 
the second, as dependent on it, will 
therefore be incorrect also. 

These authors here appear to me to 
single out a portion of each of the two 
xneonnstent narratives of XenophOn and 
DiodCnis, and blend them together in 
a way which contradicts both. 

Thus, they take from BiodCrus the 
allegation that the Athenians sent to 
Thdbes, by public vote, a large army, 
which fought along with the Thebans 
against the Kadmeia . an allegation 
which not only is not to be found in 
Xenonhbn, but which his narrative 
plainly, though indirectly, excludes. 

Next, they take from xenophCn the 
allegation that the Athenians tried 
and condemned the two generals who 
were accomplices in the conspiracy of 
Mellon against the Theban rulers— r& 
8iIo (rrpanjyi), ot <ruvr]7ria-Ta<r$iiv tijv tov 
eirl irepl Atoi»TidSyfv lira- 
vd<rratnv (v. 4, 10). Now the mention 
of these two generals follows naturally 
and consistently iu XenophSn. He had 
before told us that there were two out 
ot the Athenian generals, who both 
assisted underhand in org^unzing the 
plot, and afterwards went with the 
volunteers to Thdbes But it cannot 
be fitted on to the narrative of Duh 
ddrun, who never says a uord nihout iMs 
condemnation by the Athenianay nor ever 
meutlona any two Atkcman gtnerrde at 
all. He tells os that the Athenian 
army which went to Thebes was com 
manded by Bemophon : he notices no 
colleague whatever. He says in gene- 
ral words that fclie conspiracy was 
or^nized with the assistance of the 
Athenians " (crvvemAafiofxe'ywv *Ad)}- 


PoCiav); not saying a word about any 
tteOffenercUe as especially active. 

wachsmuih and Bendantz take it 
for granted, most gratuitously, that 
these two condemned generals (men- 
tioned by Xenophbn and not by Bio- 
dbms) are identical with Bemopbon 
and another collea^e, commanders of 
an army which went out by public vote 
Mentioned by Dioddms and not by 
Xenophbn). 

The narratives of Xenophdn and 
Bioddrus (as I have before observed) 
are distinct and inconsistent with each 
other. We have to make our option 
between them. I adhere to that of 
Xenophbn for reasons previously 
riven. But if any one prefers that of 
BiodOrus, he ought then to reject alto- 
gether the story of the condemnation 
of the two Athenian generals (who 
nowhere appear in Difxuirue), and to 
suppose that Xenophdn was misin- 
foioned upon that point, as upon the 
other facts of the case. 

That the two Athenian generals 
(assuming the Xenophontic nairailve 
as true) snould be tiiod and punished, 
when the consequences of thoir unau- 
thorized proceeding weie threatening 
to come with severity upon Athens, 
appears to me neither improbable nor 
unreasonable. Those who are shocked 
by the severity of the sentenco will do 
well to read the remarks which the 
Lacedsemonian envoys moke (Xen. 
Hellen v 4, 28) on the conduct of 
Sphodrias. 

To turn fn>m one severe sentence to 
another, whoever believes the narrative 
of Biodbms in preference to that of 
Xenophbn, ought to regard the execu- 
tion of those two Laceammonlan com- 
manders who surrendered the Kndmela 
as exceedingly cruel. According to 
Biodbrus, these officers had done 
everything which brave men could do ; 
they had resistod a long time, repelled 
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mastering at one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the naval 
resoiirces of Athens. Putting his troops under march one evening 
after an early supper, he calculated on reaching the Peirseus the 
next morning before daylight* But his reckoning proved erro- 
neous. Morning overtook him when he had advanced no farther 
than the Thriasian plain near Eleusis ; from whence, as it was 
useless to proceed farther, he turned back and reti’eated to Thes- 
pifle ; not, however, without committing various acts of plunder 
against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 

This plan against Peirseus appears to have been not ill-conceived. 
Had Sphodrias been a man competent to organize and 
execute movements as rapid as those of Brasidas, there oonstruc- 
is no reason why it might not have succeeded ; in upouthia 
which case the whole face of the war would have been attempt and 
changed, since the Lacedscmonians. if once masters of character of 
Peirseus, both could and would have maintained the 
place. But it was one of those injustices which no one ever 
commends until it has been successfully consiunniated—<‘ con- 
silium— quod non potest laudari nisi peractum As it failed, 
it has been considered, by critics aa well as by contemporaries, 
not merely as a crime but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as 
a brave man, but singularly weak and hot-headed,^ Without 
admitting the full extent of this censure, we may see that his 
present aggression grew out of an untoward emulation of the 
glory which Phoebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient 
displeasure of his countrymen, hod acquired by seizing the 
Kadmeia. That Sphodrias received piivate instructions from 


inaTiyattaok8,and were only prevented dining on boards and to seize their 
from further holding out by a mutiny persons--*' 1 cannot permit any such 
among their gaiTison. thing ; but you ought to have lone it 

Here again we see the superiority without ashing my permission A 
of the narrative of XoiiophAn over that reply familiar to the readers ot Shako- 
of DiodOrus According to the former, spcHire’s Antony and Cleopatra, 
these Laoedsemonian commanders sur- a KnllistlienOs, Vrag. 2, ed. Didot, 
rendered the Kadmeia without any apud flmpokmtidn. v. Sf^odpiat ; Dio. 
resistance at all. Their condemnation, dAr. xv. 29 ; Jl^liituxcb, Pelopidas, c. 14; 
like that of the two Athenian geucralb, Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. The miscal- 
becomes a matter easy to unaei'stand cnlatiun of isphodrias os to the timo 
and explain. necossaiy for his mar(di to Veirmus is 

1 Tacit, llistor. i. S8. not worse than other mistakes which 

Compare (in PluUirch, Anton, a 32) Polybius (In a very instructive <liH- 
the remark of Justus Pompoy to his course, ix. 12, 20, seemingly extracted 
captain Monas, when the latter asked from his lost Qommontaries on Tactics) 
his ponnisslon to out the cables of the recounts as having ))een committed I / 
ship, while Octavius aiul Antony were various other able commanders. 
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Kleombrotus (as Dioddrus states) is not suflBLciently proved ; 
while the suspicion, intimated by Xenophdn as being abroad, 
that he was wrought upon by secret emissaries and bribes from 
his enemies the Thebans, for the purpose of plunging Athens 
into w-ar with Sparta, is altogether improbable,^ and seems 
merely an hypothesis suggested by the consequences of the act, 
which were such, that if his enemies had bribed him he could not 
have served them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the Thriasian plain 
Alarm and communicated shortly aJto daybreak at Athens, 
wrath pro- where it excited no less terror than surprise. Every 
AtSns*by instantly put himself under arms for defence ; 

but news soon arrived that the invader had retired, 
driaa. The When thus reassured the Athenians passed from fear 
to indignation. The Lacedaemonian envoys, who 
AttSa*^* were lodging at the house of Kallias the proxenus of 
Mized, but Sparta, were immediately put under arrest and inter- 
rogated But all three afiSrmed that they were not 
less astonished, and not less exasperated, by the march of 
Sphodrias, than the Athenians themselves ; adding, by way of 
confirmation, that had they been really privy to any design of 
seizing the Peirseus, they would have taken care not to let them- 
selves be found in the city, and in their ordinary lodging at the 
house of the proxenus, where of course theii* persons would be 


^UtiBovtri rhv iv raU 9c<nnai« ap- certainly would pnniatL him. 8. The 
iMor^v 2^o8ptav, vpiijfiara Sovretf strong interest taken by Aeesilaus 
virwYrredeTo—Xenopndntis Helloni<^ y. afterwaids in the fate of Sphodnas, 
4, 20: DiodOxus, xv. 20; Plutarch, and the high encomium which he 
Pelopid. c. 14 ; Plutarch, igesilaus, passed on the ^eral character of the 
> 0 . 24. 26, latter, are qmte consistent with a 

DiodOrus affirms private orders from behef on his part that Sphodrias (like 
Kleombrotus to Sphodrias. Phoebldas) may have done wrong 

In reijocting the suspicion mentioned towards a foreign city from over- 
by XenophOn— that it was the Theban ambition in the seiwice of his country, 
leaders who instigated and bribed But if AgesUans (who detested the 
6phodrlas~we may remark—l. That Thebans beyond measure) had behoved 
the plan might very possibly have sue- that Sphodrias was acting under the 
ceeded; ana its success would have influence of bribes from them, he 
been minoua to the Thebans. Had would not merely have been disposed 
they been the instigators, they would to let justice take its course, but would 
not have failed to ^ve notice of it afe have approved and promoted the con- 
Athens at the same time, which tbev demnatiou. 

certainly did not do. 2. That if the On a previous occasion (Hellen. iii. 
lAcedsBXDonlans had punished Spho- A 8) Xenoph6n had imputed to the 
• diias no war would have ensued. Now Thebans a similar refinement of stra- 
every man would have predicted that, tagem, seemingly with just as little 
.asOTTning tihe scheme to ftol, they cause. 
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At once seized. They concluded by assuring the Athenians 
that Sphodnas would not only be indignantly disavowed, but 
punished capitally at Sparta. And their reply was deemed so 
satisfactory that they were allowed to depart ; while an Athenian 
•embassy was sent to Sparta to demand the punishment of the 
•offending general^ 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home to Sparta, 
to take his trial on a capital charge. So much did he ^ 
himself despair of his case, that he durst not make his Sphodrlas 
appearance ; while the general impression was, both 
at Sparta and elsewhere, that he would certainly be acqiritted, 
condemned. Nevertheless, though thus absent and 
undefended, he was acquitted, purely through private favo?w 
favour and esteem for his general character. He was 
■of the party of Kleombrotus, so that all the friends of ^ ^ 

that prince espoused his cause as a matter of course. But as he 
was of the party opposed to Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that 
the latter would declare against him, and bring about his 
<iondemnatioiL Nothing saved Sphodrias except the peculiar 
intimacy between his son Kleonymus and Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus. The mournful importunity of Archidamus induced 
Agesilaus, when this important cause was brought before the 
senate of Sparta, to put aside his judicial conviction and give his 
vote in the following manner — “ To be sure, Sphodrias is guilty ; 
upon that there cannot be two opinions. Nev^heless we cannot 
put to death a man like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, has 
stood unblemished in all Spartan honour ; Sparta cannot part 
with soldiers like Sphodrias.” ® The friends of Agesilaus, following 
this opinion mid coinciding with those of Kleombrotus, ensured a 
favourable verdict. And it is remarkable that Etymokl^s himsdl, 
who as envoy at Athens had announced as a certainty that 

^ 1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22 ; Plntarcli, ZenophCn explains at some lenirtli 
Agegl. 0 . 24. (▼. 4, and In a very intereslang 

-Zen. Hellon. v. 4, 82. y« manner, both the relations between 

< A<yi}o-cXao() irpbt fravraf Strotf SitiktK- Kleonymns and ArdiiduntLs, and the 
rw, raOra \6yef fiTj aSmiv ftiy npposl Of Archldsanos to hlS father. 

plea/ ASiSvarov elvai * 8crrc$ jUproit vaU The statement has all the air of being 
re Sv KM, vaiSitrKot km v-dvra rd derived from personal knowledge, and 
Kodd rroitav SierdAice, vaXeirbv «Ivat nothing but the fear of prolixity hill* 
rotoSrov dySpa dvoKTtyyvvM • ri/y yap dersmeftomgivingitinfulL 
"Sivdpnqy roiodruv SeZo^at crrparuii- Compare Pmts^, AgoaUatiB, e. 26 ; 

T&v. DiodCr. XV. 28. 
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Sphodrias would be put to aeatb, as senator and friend of 
Agesilaus voted for his acquittal^ 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us from a witness 
ComparisoD merely philo-Laconian, but also personally inti- 
^^artan mate with ^esilaus) shows how powerfully the 
course of justice at Sparta was overruled by private 
procedure, sympathy and interests— especially those of the two 
kings. It especially illustrates what has been stated in a former 
chapter respecting the oppressions exercised by the Spartan 
hamosts and the dekadarchies, for which no redress was attainable 
at Sparta. Here was a case where not only the guilt of Sphodrias 
stood confessed, but in which also his acquittal was sure to be 
followed by a war with Athens. If, under such circumstances, 
the Athenian demand for redress was overruled by the favour 
of the two kings, what chance was there of any justice to the 
complaint of a dependent city or an injured individual against 
the harmost? The contrast between Spartan and Athenian 
proceeding is also instructive. Only a few days before, the 
Athemans had condemned, at the instance of Sparta, their two 
generals who had without authority leut aid to the Theban 
exiles. In so doing, the Athenian dikostery enforced the law 


against clear official misconduct — and that, too, in a case where 
their sympathies went along with the act, though their fear of a 
war with Sparta was stronger. But the most important circum- 
stance to note is, that at Athens there is neither private influence, 
nor kingly influence, capable of overruling the sincere judicial 
conscience of a numerous and independent ^kastery. 

The result ol the acquittal of Sphodrias must have been well 
B 0 . 878 tnown beforehand to all parties at Sparta. Even by 
the general voice of Greece, the sentence was denounced 
Axemans ^ iniquitous.^ But the Athenians, who had so recently 
war given strenuous effect to the remonstrances of Sparta 
^^and against their own generals, were stung by it to the 
quick ; and only the more stung, in consequence of 


with 

Thdbes. 


the extraordinary compliments to Sphodrias on which 
the acquittal was made to turn. They immediately 


contracted hearty alliance with Th6hes, and made vigorous 


preparations for war against Sparta both by land and sea. After 


1 Zen. HeUen. t. 28—32. s Xcn. Hellen. v. 4, 24. 
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completing the fortifications of Peiraeus, so as to place it beyond 
the reach of any future attempt, they applied themselves to the 
building of new ships of war and to the extension of their naval 
ascendency at the expense of Sparta.^ 

Prom this moment a new combination began in Grecian 
politics. The Athenians thought the moment favour- 
able to attempt the construction of a new confederacy, of Atiiens 
analogous to the Confederacy of DSlos, formed a century ^ 

before; the basis on which had been ultimately reared 
the formidable Athenian empire, lost at the close of the like the 
Peloponnesian war. Towards such construction there 
was so far a tendency, that Athens had already a small 
body of maritime allies ; while rhetors like l8okrat6s herself as a 
(in his Panegyrical Discoume, published two years 
before) had been familiarizing the public mind with larger ideas. 
But the enterprise was now pressed with the determination and 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult. The Athenians 
had good ground to build upon; since, while the discontent 
against the ascendency of Sparta was widely spread, the late 
revolution in ThSbes had done much to lessen that sentiment of 
fear upon which such ascendency chiefly rested. To Thebes, the 
junction with Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her leaders 
gladly enrolled their city as a constituent member of the new 
confederacy.® They cheerfully acknowledged the presidency of 
Athens — ^reserving however, tacitly or expressly, their own rights 
as presidents of the Bceotian federation, as soon as that could be 
reconstituted ; which reconstitution was at this moment desirable 
even for Athens, seeing that the Boeotian towns were now 
dependent allies of Sparta under harmosts and oligarchies. 

The Athenians next sent envoys round to the principal islands 
and maritime cities in the .^gean, inviting sdl of them to an 
alliance on equal and honourable terms. The principles were in 
the main the same as those upon which the Confederacy of DSlos 
had been formed against the Persians, almost a century before. 
It was proposed that a congress of deputies should meet at 
Athens, one from each city, small as w^ as great, each with 
one vote ; that Athens should he president, yet each individual 

i 84-^. Vecfcigal. v. 7 ; Isokratfiu, Or. xiv. 

a Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 84 ; Xeu. De CPlataic-)» s. 20, 23, 37 ; niodOr. xv. 29. 

8—7 
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city autonomous ; that a common fund should be raised, with a 
Athens common naved force, thi*ough assessment imposed by 
env? congress upon each, and applied as the same 

the i^ds authority might prescribe ; the general purpose being 
HfflffMru defined to be, maintenance of freedom and security 

Liberal from foreign aggression to each confederate by the 

on^ich^ common force of alL Care was taken to banish, as 
SniedSraoy ^^^h as possible, those associations of tribute and 
formed, subjection which rendered the recollection of the 
Atoenians former Athenian empire unpopular.^ And as there 
reiSDn^ aU many Athenian citizens who, during those times 

preteMions of supremacy, had been planted out as kleruchs or out- 
10 theJr lost j .-i 

properties settlers in various dependencies, but had been depnved 

Atti^, and properties at the close of the war, it was 

abft^*** thought necessary to pass a formal decree,® renouncing 
from future and barring all revival of these suspended rights. 
Kieruchieg. further decreed that henceforward no Athenian 


iThe contribution was now called 
<rvvra$Li, not 06poff : see Isokratds, Da 
Pac^ s, 87— 46 : Plutarch, PhokLon, c. 
7 ; HarpokratlCiiL V. 'SSivra^t.^* 

Plutarch, De Fortuna Athen. p. 851. 
la’6^<pov avroZf r^v *EAAfl8a Kar^aTtfcrav. 

aisokratfis, Or. adv. (Plataic.), s. 47. 
Kat Twv fiiv KTwpaTwv rav w/»«- 
ripwv air&v air4<rTijT«, /3ovA5- 
/iffvoc <ru(inaxCav «>$ tUyCfrr^v irocq- 

Dioddr. ZV. 28, 29. l^ni^ta’cano Si 
Kol ri.f yevoftipav K\ijpovxttLS 
air oicara<rr<q (rail rots irpSrjepop 
Kvplott yeyovScrif ical v6pjov SBtvro 
uilS4vtx. r&v 'Awjvaiwi' ywpytlv ^icrbs rijs: 

Sii. Si raiJpjs rr/v <f>i\av$p<o- 
irCtK ^ajenjo'iifMVOi ri^v iropA toc? *£A- 
kri<nv mvouxPf itrxuporipav iirov^tr€a>TO 
rriv iSCay ityepoviaM, 

iBokrat^ and Diodbxns speak loosely 
of this vote. In langua^ which might 
make ns iniagiiie that It was one of 
distinct lestitation, giving hack pro- 
perty aetuaZly ei^&L But the Athe- 
nians had never aetoally regained the 
outlying private property lost at the 
dose of the wax, though they had 
mn(di destrod it, and had cherished 
hopes that a favourable turn of dr- 
cumstancea might enable them to 
effect the reooveiy. As the recovery, 
if effected, would be at the cost of 
those whom they were now soliciting 
as allies, the public and formai renun- 


ciation of such rights was a measure of 
much policy, and contributed greatly 
to apprise xmeasiness in the islands ; 
thougn in point of fact nothing was 
given up except rights to property not 
really enjoyed. 

An Inscription has recently been 
discovered at Athens, recording the 
original Athenian decree, of which the 
main provisionB are mentioned in my 
text. It bears date in the archonship 
of Nausinikus. It stands with the 
restorations of M. Boeckh (fortunately 
a portion of it has been tound in 
tolerably good preservation), in the 
Appendix to the new edition of his 
work—** Ueber die Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener— Yerhesserungen und 
Nachtrdge zn den drei Bauden der 
Staatshaushaltnng der Athener,’* p. 

XX. 

’AirbS^ Nav(rtWieov opx^’vrov /tb 
vai pajrt iS£tf / jh$tc SrjpLori^ *ASijvaJU»y 
tvfiStvl iyien/ja-turOai, iv reus r&v ovfiudf 
X^y X^potr oheiav /tijr* 

vpiofUjupf poljT€ iirodeuivy, /njrc 
£AA^ rp6fnp u,i}SevL Hv S4 ns &^rai 
^ icrarat ij tc^toc rpSmp oruoOv, jffftvat 
rc^ P<n/kop.evtf tmv srvi*(idx<^v 
vphs Tci/s cvviSpovs rStv <rvppMxuv, 
ol fii onive8pot diro- -juuvoc airoSovrw 
[rb p.iv ^1/tAOV (ftiivapn, rb Si ^TAAo 

leotvlbt'^ joTM r&y ayppuLynP- i&v Si ns 
[£p] jirt iroK^iuf ivl rovs nrovritrapuivovs 
T^v 9 yijp ^ Kara 
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should on any pretence hold property, either in house or land, in 
the territory of any one of the confederates, neither by purchase, 
nor as security for money lent, nor by any other mode of 
acquisition. Any Athenian infringing this law was rendered 
liable to be informed against before the synod, who, on proof of 
the fact, were to deprive him of the property — ^half of it going to 
the informer, half to the general purposes of the confederacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now proposed 
by Athens — who, as a candidate for power, was Envoys sent 
straightforward and just, like the Herodotean 
Deiokgs^— and formally ratified, as well by the 
Athenians as by the general voice of the confederate KaUistra- * 
deputies assembled within their walls. The formal 
decree and compact of alliance were inscribed on a stone column 
and placed by the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius, or the 
Liberator — a symbol of enfranchisement from Sparta accom- 
plished, as well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia 
and other enemies.^ Periodical meetings of the confederate 
deputies were provided to be held (how often we do not know) at 
Athens, and the synod was recognized as competent judge of all 
persons, even Athenian citizens, charged with treason against the 
confedei’acy. To give fuller security to the confederates generally, 

Aao’crov, Povi0€iv 'AJ^rivatovs koH rodf ovfL- added afterwards, of cities which 
Ma^ovc rotirot; koX Kvrdi. yijv xal leard joined subsequently. The luKcription 
SdlXfiurcrav iravrl <r64v«i Kara r6 ^vvardv, Itbelf directs such hat to be recorded— 
Si Tt9 etirj} ^ ij apXMV ^ tis Si r^v tnijii.rjv rarirqv AvaypA^tiv ruv 

r60« rb \iitty rtoverStv wp^ax^Stav rk om/Mira, 

Ti SttL TMV €V ^^icTpAri elpi7/bii- KW. fnv &y a\Arj cr^upayof ytyw»T<w. 

MOV, fbropx^ro) fiiy kriunf «tvoa, xaX Unfortunately M. Boeckh has not 
ra ^ifjMTa avrov Siif/Acux. iartu KaX rq« annexed this list, Which moreover he 
deov rh ivi£iKarov • k«X Kpivicreu Sv 'A9* states to have been preserved only in a 
mvaCnK Kol ToZt ovjuifuixoif Ac very partial and fragmentary condxtioiu 

rilv cviipAxCav, ^nfuoiSvnov Si airhy He notices only, OS contained in it, the 
Saydr/p <pvy^ Svov 'ASwaZoi jcol ol towns of Poieessa and Korfisus in the 
tnSfipaxoi Kparovoru idv Si Oavdru ri- island of KoCs, and AnUssa and Eresos 
fim, M hf rff 'Amjqjf pofSi iy in Lesbos; all four as autonomous com- 

Tff rwv m/pp^x^v, munities 

Then follows a directioD, that the i Uerodot i. 06. 6 6<, ota ^ pivcA- 
Secretary of the Senate of rive Hnn* pmvqc dpj^Vf isdt r« leal SUatof ^y, ' 

dr^ shw inscribe the decree on a SThis is the sentiment connected 
wjumn of stone, and place it by the with ZciJf ’EAevOrfptoc ; Pausanlas, the 
of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius, victor of Platsea, offers to Zeus Eleu- 
orders to the Treasurers of the therius a solemn sacrifice and thanks- 
Goddess to disburse sixty drachmas giving immediately after the battle in 
for toe cost of so doing. the agora of toe town (Thucyd. li. 71). 

^^>t ^Lppears that there is annexed to So the Symensans Immediately after 
Inscription a list of such cities as the expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty 
had already joined the confederacy, (Dio^r. xi. 72) and Mseandxlus at 
together with certain other names, Samos (Herodot iii 142). 
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it was provided, in the original compact, that if any Athenian 
citizen ^ould either speak or pat any question to the vote in the 
Athenian assembly, contrary to the tenor of that document, he 
should he tried before the synod for treason; and that, if 
found guilty, he might be condemned by them to the severest 
punishment 

Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as commissioners in 
the first organization of the confederacy, and in the dealings 
with those numerous cities whose junction was to be won by 
amicable inducement — Chabrias, Timotheus, son of Kondn, and 
Kallistratus.^ The first of the three is already known to the 
reader. He and Iphikrat^ were the most distinguished warriors 
whom Athens numbered among her citizens. But, not having 
been engaged in any war since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 
B.O., she had had no need of their services ; hence both of them 
had been absent from the city during much of the last nine 
years, and Iphikrat^ seems still to have been absent At the 
time when that peace was concluded, Iphikrates was serving in 
the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Evagoras in Cyprus, 
each having been sent thither by Athens at the head of a body of 
mercenary peltasts. Instead of dismissing their troops, and 
returning to Athens as peaceful citizens, it was not less agreeable 
to the military tastes of these generals, than conducive to their 
importance and their profit, to keep together their bands, and to 
take foreign service. Accordingly, Chabiias had continued in 
service, first in Cyprus, next with the native Egyptian king 
Akoris. The Persians, against whom he served, found his 
hostility so inconvenient, that Fhamabazus demanded of the 
Athenians to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s displeasure, 
and requested, at the same time, that Iphikrat^ might be sent to 
aid the Persian satraps in organizing a great expedition against 
Egypt. The Athenians, to whom the goodwill of Persia was now 
of peculiar importance, complied on both points, recalled 
Chabrias, who thus became disposable for the Athenian service,^ 
and despatched Iphikrat^ to take command along with the 
Persians. 

Iphikrat^ since the peace of Antalkidas, hod employed his 
peltasts in the service of the kings of Thrace : first of SeuthH 
• niodOr. zr. 29 * D!od6r. xr. 29. 
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near the shores of the Propontis, whom he aided in the recovery 
of certain lost dominions — ^next of Kotys, whose service of 
favour he acquired, and whose daughter he presently 
married.^ Not only did he enjoy great scope for after the 
warlike operations and plunder, among the “butter- SSSdiSdaa. 
eating Thracians,” ® but he also acquired, as dowry, 
a large stock of such produce as Thracian princes h^ dau^ter of 
at their disposal, together with a boon even more im- ^^^^oe 
portant — a seaport village not far from the mouth of 
the Hebr us, called Dry p , where he established a fortified possessioii 
post, and got together a Grecian colony dependent on Stan 8?a^ 
himself.® Miltiadfis, AlkibiadSs, and other eminent port, Drys. 
Athenians had done the same thing before him ; though Xenophdn 
had refused a similar proposition when made to him by the 
earlier SeuthSs.^ IphikratSs thus became a gi'cat man in Thrace, 
yet by no means abandoning his connexion with Athens, but 
making his position in each subservient to his importance in the 
other. While he was in a situation to favour the projects of 
Athenian citizens for mercantile and territorial acquisitions in 
the Chersonese and other parts of Thrace, he could also lend the 
aid of Athenian naval and military art, not merely to princes in 


1 Cornel. Nepos, IphikratSs, o. 2, 
-CliAbrias, c. S, 3. 

^ See an Interestina Fra^eut (pre- 
served by Athenaans. IV, p. 131) of tUe 
comedy caJled JProtesuavs. by the Athe- 
nian poet Anaxandridds (Moineke, 
Comic. Qneo. Fraar. iii. p. 182). It 
contains a ouriona descidptiou of the 
wedding of Jtohikratds with the 
daughter of Itotys in Thrace, en- 
livened by an abundant banquet and 
copious draughts of wine given to 
crowds of Thracians in the market- 
place— 

^einvetvS’ av^pas Povrvpo^dyat 
avxfa]poK6p,as fivptoirXridtttf dtC.— 

brazen vessels as large as wine vats, 
full of broth, JSotys huns^ girt round 
and serving the broth in a golden 
basin, then going about to taste aU 
the bowls of wine and water ready 
mixed, until he was himself the drat 
man intoxicated. Iphikratte brought 
from Athens several of the best players 
on the harp and date. 

The distinction between the butter 
oaten, or rubbed on the skin, by the 


Thracians, and the oJivs-oif, habitually 
consumed in Greece, deserves notice. 
The word aixiv<ipoic6p.a.s seems to Indi- 
cate the absence of those scented un- 
guents which at the banquet of Greeks 
would have been applied to the hair of 
the guests, giving to it a shining gloss 
and moisture, it appears that the 
Laoedmmonian women, however, some- 
times anointed themselves with butter 
and not with oil : see Hutarch, adv. 
Koloten,p.ll09B. 

The number of warlike stratagems 
in Thrace, ascribed to Ipbikiatfis by 
Polysenus and other Tactic writers, 
indicates that his exploits there were 
renowned os well as long-oontinued. 

« Theopomp. Fraji^76, ed. Didot ; 
Demosth. conn Arisbokrat. p. 664. 

* Slenoph. Anab. vii. 2, 88 ; vii. 6, 8 ; 
vii 6, 43. Xen. Hellenu i. 5, 17 ; Pln- 
taroh, Alkibiad, c. 30. 

fiiee also a striking passage 0n 
Ljrsias, Orat. xxviii. cont. Krgokl. s. 8> 
about the advice given to Thrasybulus 
by a discontented fellow-dtlzeni to 
seize Byzantinm. marry the daughter 
of SeuthOs, and defy Athens. 
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Thrace, but to others even beyond those limits, since we learn 
that Amyntas king of Macedonia became so attached or indebted 
to him as to adopt him for his son.^ Wh.en sent by the Athenians 
to Persia, at the request of Phamabazus (about 378 B.a apparently), 
IphikratiSs had fair ground for anticipating that a career yet 
more lucrative was opening before him.^ 


1 iBschinSs, Fala. Leg. c. 18, p. 249. 

As analogy for the adoption of IpM- 
kiatSs, we had Ada queen of Kaiia 
adopti^^ Alexander the Great as her 
son. He did not decline the^adoption. 
Axriail, ' L 28, 12. voXfia oi rtoe/xem} 
Ktu *AX4(avifiov rh ovo/ia. 
Tov vraiobr ovie airrj^m<re. At what 
time Amyntas took this step we can* 
not distinctly make ont. Amyntas 
died in 870 B.C., while from 878—871 
JD.C., IphikratSs seems to have been 
partly on service with the Persian 
satraps, partly in command of the 
Athenian fleet in the Ionian Sea (see 
Behdantz, Vitm Iphicratis, <kc., ch. 4). 
Therefore the adoption took place at 
some time between 887—878 B.a ; per- 
haps after the restoration of Amyntas 
to his maritimo dominions by the Lace- 

— 882—880 AC. Amy%s was screak 
and insecure, from the Thessalians and 
other land neighbours (see Demosth. 
oont Axistokrat. p. 667, a 112), that it 
was much to his advantage to cultivate 
the favour of a wailike Athenian estab- 
lished on the Thracian coast like 
IphikratOs. 

^ From these absences of men like 
Iphikratds and Ohabnas, a conclusion 
has been drawn severd^^condemning 
the Athenian people. They were so 
envious and UI-tempeTed (it has been 
saidX that none of their generals could 
live with comfort at Athens, all lived 
abroad as much as they could. Cor- 
nelius Nepos (Chabtias, o. 3) makes 
the remark, borrowed originally from 
XheopompuB (Fr. 117, ed. Didot), and 
tiansmbed by many modem oommen- 
tatois as if it were exact and literal 
tirath :— ** Hoc Chabrias nuntlo (ie. on 
being recalled from JSgypt, in conse- 
quence of the remonstTEmce of Phaoma- 
basos) Atbanas rediitneque ibi diutius 
est moratus quam fuit necesse. Kon 
enim libenter erat ante oculos dvium 
susnim, quod et vivehat ]aute» eb in- 
dulgebat sibi Uberalius, quam ut invi- 
diam vulgl posctet effuMxe. Est enlm 
boo commune vitlmn In magnis libe- 
risque oiyitatfbus, ut invidia glorUe 


comes sit et libenter de his detiahant, 
qnos emmere videant altius; neque 
^xno mquo pauperes alienam opulen- 
tium ii^entur fortunam. Itaque 
Chabzias, quoad el lioebat, plurimum 
aberat. Neque vero solus ihe aberat 
Athenis libenter, sed omnes fere pun- 
dpes fecerunt idem, quod tantom se ab 
invidlA putabant aDintnros, quantum 
a oonspectu snomm receaflssent. 
Itaque Conon plurimum Oypri vix$f, 
Iphicrates in ThradA Timotheus 
L^bi, chares in Sigeo.*^ 

That the people of Athens, amoim 
other human frailties, had their fail 
share of envy and jealousy is not to be 
denied ; but that these attributes be- 
longed to them in a marked or peculiar 
manner cannot (in my judgment) be 
shown by the evidence here ^nded to. 

**ChaDTias was fond of a life of 
epjoyment and Inxnrions iudulgeuce." 
If, instead of bemg an Athenian, he 
had been a Spartan, he would un- 
doubtedly have been compelled to 
expatriate in order to gratify this 
taste ; for it was the express drift and 
puz^e of the Spartan disdpline not 
to dualize property, but to equalize 
the habits, enjoyments, and personal 
toils of the rich and poor. This is a 
point which the admirers of Lykurgus 
— XenophCn and Plutarch— attest not 
less dearly than Thucydidds, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. If, then, it were 
considered a proof of envy and 111- 
temper to debar rich menfrom spending 
their money in piocuring enjoyments, 
we might fairly consider the reproach 
as made out against Lyknigos and 
Sparta. Not so ai^st Athens. There 
was no dty in Greece where the means 
of luxurious and comfortable living 
were more abundantly exhibited for 
sale, nor where a rich man was more 
perreotlyat libertiyto purchase them. 
Of this the proofs are everywhere to be 
found. Even the son of this veiy 
Chabrias— Hteaippns— who inheritod 
the appetite for enjoyment, without 
the grater qualities of his father, 
found the means of gratifying his 
appetite so unfortunately ea^ at 
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Iphikrat^ being thus abroad, the Athenians joined with 
Ohabrias, mission and measures for organizing their new 

confederacy, two other colleagues, of whom we now hear for the 
first time — ^Timotheus son of Kondn, and Eallistratus the most 
celebrated orator of his time.^ The abilities of Eallistratus 
were not military at all ; while Timotheus and Obabrias were 


Athens, that he wasted his whole 
substance in su^ expenses (Plutarch, 
Phohion, c. 7 ; Athensens. iv. p. 165). 
And CharSs was even better liked at 
Athens m consequence of his love of 
eniorment and licence, if we are to 
believe another Fragment (288) of the 
same Xheopompos. 

The allegation of Theopompus and 
Nepos, thexefore, is neither true as 
matter of fact, nor sufficient, if it had 
been true, to sustain the hypothesis 
a malignant Athenian public, with 
which they connect it. Iphikratda and 
Chabilas <Ud not stay away from 
Athens because they loved enjoyments 
or feared the envy of their countrymen, 
but because both of them were large 
gainers by doing so, in importance, m 
profit, and in tastes. Both of them 
were men iroX«fUKol xal <j»(Aoir<SA€/uioc. 
coxavtds (to use an expression of 'Xeno- 
phdn respecting the Lacediemonian 
EUearchus-Auab. iL 6, 1); both of 
them loved war, and had gimt abilities 
for war—qualities quite compatible 
with a strong appetite for enjoyment ; 
while neither of them hod either taste 
or talent for the civil routine and 
debate of Athens when at peace. 
Besides, each of them was commander 
of a body of peltasts, tbrongh wliose 
mean^ he could obtain lucrative service, 
as well as foreign. distinction ; so that 
we can assign a sufficient reason why 
both of them preferred to be absent 
from Athens during most part of the 
nine years that the peace of Antalkidas 
continued. Afterwards, Iphikratds was 
abroad three or four years, in service 
with the Persian satraps, by order of 
the Athenians ; Chabnas sum went a 
long time afterwards, a^n on foreign 
service, to Egsrpt, at the same time 
when ihe Spartan king Agesilaus was 
there (yet without staying long away, 
since we find him going out on com- 
mand from Athens to the Ohersonose 
In 859—858 B.C.— Demosth. cont. 

Aristokr. p. 677, s. 204); hut neither 
h^or Agesilaus went there to escape 
the mischief of envious countrymen. 
DemosthenOs does not tsilk of Iphl- 


kratds as being uncomfortable in 
Athens, or anxious to get out of 
it: see Orat. cont. Meldmm, p. 635, 
s. 88. 

Again, as to the case of EonOn and 
his residence In Cyprus, it is truly 
surprising to see this fact dted as an 
illnstration of Athenian jealousy or 
ill-temper. KonOn went to Cn>rus 
immediately after the disaster of 
iBigospotaml, and remained there, or 
remained away from Athens, for eleven 
years (405—398 aa) until the year 
after his victory at Knidua It will 
be recollected that he was one of the 
six Athenian generals who commanded 
the fleet at .^gospotami. That disaster, 
while it brought irretrievable ruin upon 
Athens, was at the same time such as 
to brand with well-merited infamy the 

f ;enerals commanding. KonOn was so 
ar less guilty than his colleagues, as 
he was m a condition to escape with 
eight ships when the rest were 
captured. But he could not expect, 
and plainly did not expect, to be able 
to snow his face again in Athens, 
unless he could redeem the disgrace 
by some signal fresh service. He 
nobly paid this debt to his country by 
the victory of Knidns in 804 B.C., and 
then came back the year afterwards to 
a gratefnl and honourable welcome at 
Athens. About a year or more after 
this, he went out again as envoy to 
Persia in the service of his country. 
He was there seized and imprisoned by 
the satrap Tiribasus, hut contrived to 
make his escape, and died at Cyprus, 
as it would appear, about 30U B.a 
Nothing, therefore, can be more un- 
founded than the allegation of Theo- 
ppmpus, **that KonOn lived abroad at 
Cyprus because he was afraid of un- 
deserved ill-temper from the public at 
Athens”. For what time Ximotheos 
may have lived at Iiesbos we have no 
means of saying. But from the year 
870 B.a down to bis death, we hear of 
him so frequently elsewhere in the 
service of hds country, that his resi- 
dence cannot have been long. 

1 uEsebinds, Fals. Leg. c. 40, p. 288. 
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men of distingnislied military merit. But in acquiring new allies 
B.C 878 attracting deputies to her proposed congress, 

Athens stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory 
Sd^iSS- dealing, and substantial fairness in all her propositions, 
^tus— not less than of generalship. We are told that 
Timotheus, doubtless popular as son of the liberator 
Kon6n, from the recollections of the battle of Knidus, 
Into con- was especially successful in procuring new adhe- 
sions ; and probably Kallistratus,^ going round with 
Athena. ^ different islands, contributed by his 

eloquence not a little to the same result. On their invitation, 
many cities entered as confederates.^ At this time (as in the 
earlier Confederacy of Delos) all who joined must have been uncon- 
strained members. And we may understand the motives of their 
junction, when we read the picture drawn by Isokrates (in 380 
B.C.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic mainland, 
threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. Not only was 
there now a new basis of imposing force, presented by Athens 
and ThSbes in union, but there was also a wide-spread hatred 
of impei-ial Spai’ta, aggravated since her perversion of the 
pretended boon of autonomy, promised by the peace of Antalkidae ; 
and the conjunction of these sentiments caused the Athenian 
mission of invitation to be extremely successful All the cities 
in Euboea (except Histisea, at the north of the island) —as well as 
Chios, Mityl§n$, Byzantium, and Rhodes — the three former of 
whom had continued favourably inclined to Athens ever since 
the peace of Antalkidas* — all entered into the confederacy. An 
Athenian fleet under Ohabrias, sailing among the Cyclades add 
the other islands of the jEgean, aided in the expulsion of the 


1 The employment of uhe new word 
'avprd^eiSf insttiad of the nnpopular 
term ^<Spov«, is expressly asciib^ to 
Kallistratud—HarpokratiCn in Voce. 

^I&okratto gives the number 24 
cities (Or. xv. Permut. a, 120). tio also 
Behiarchus cont. Demosthen. s. 15; 
cont. Pbilofcl. s. 17. The statement of 
ifischinto, that Timotheus brought 75 
cities into the confederacy, appears 
large, and must probably molude all 
that that general either acquired or 
captured (^sch Pals. Leg. o. 24, p. 
263). Though I think the number Si 
probable enough, yet it is difiElcult to 


identify what towns they were. For 
Isokratds. so far as he particularizes, 
includes Samos, Sestos, and Kritli6t4, 
which were not acquired untU many 
years afterwards, in 866—865 B.a 

Neither of these oratots dlstin- 
gnishes between those cities which 
Timotheus brought or persuaded to 
come into the confederacy when it was 
first formed (among which we may 
reckon Euboea, or most part of lt-~ 
Plutarch, De Glor. Athen. p. 851 A), 
from those others which ho afterwards 
took by siege, like Hamos. 

» Isokraw, Or. xiv. Platalc. s. 80. 
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Lacedflemonian. harmosts,^ togetlier with their dcvote?l 
oligarchies, wherever they still subsisted ; and all the cities thus 
liberated became equal members of the newly-constituted congress 
at Athens. After a certain interval there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which sent 
deputies to it ; ® an aggregate sufficient to intimidate Sparta, and 
even to flatter Athens wilh. the hope of restoration to something 
like her former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athena herself, and of the newly- 
assembled congress, threatened war upon the largest s^od of 
scale. A resolution was passed to equip 20,000 hop- 
lites, 600 horsemen, and 200 triremes.^ Probably the 
insular and Ionic deputies promised each a certain Athena— 
contribution of money, but nothing beyond. We do 
not, however, know how much — ^nor how far the large scale, 
engagements, large or small, were realized — nor whether Athens 
was authorized to enforce execution against defaulters— -or was in 
circumstances to act upon such authority, if granted to her by the 
congress. It was in this way that Athens had first rendered her- 
self unpopular in the Confederacy of D^los — by enforcing the 
resolutions of the confederate synod against evasive or seceding 
members. It was in this way that what was at first a voluntaiy 
association had ultimately slid into an empire by constraint 
Under the new circumstances of 378 B.C., we may presume that 
the confederates, though ardent and full of promises on first 
assembling at Athens, were even at the outset not exact, and 
became afterwards still less exact, in performance; yet that 
Athens was forced to be reserved in claiming, or in exercising, 
the right of enforcement To obtain a vote of contribution by 
“"the majority of deputies present was only lihe first step in the 
‘process ; to obtain punctual payment, when the Athenian fleet 
was sent round for the purpose of collecting— yet without in- 


, 1 Isolo^tSs, Or. xiv. (Plat) s. 20. 

"4* vjuL&r Kara Kpdros 
tvBHf i^fuxrrov Kal SovKttas afnjh- 
Ady);9av, vvv Si tov avutSpLw Kalrris 
iAtveepCag <fcc. 

. Ths adverb of time here used 
about 873 b.c., about a year 
before the battle of Leuktra. 

2 !Dlod6r. xv. 80. 


S Piodtr. XV. 20. 

Polybius 0L 62) states that the 
Athenians $ent o%t (not merely voted, to 
send out) 10,000 hoplites, and manned 
100 triremes. 

Both these authors treat the re- 
solution as if it were taken by the 
Athenians alone ; but we must rcftanl 
it in coaiuuction with the newly 
assembled synod of allies. 
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otixring Agesrous unpopularity — was the second step, but by far 
the most doubtful and difficult. 

It nuist, ho wever, be borne in mind that at this moment, when 
nc- «7a confederacy was first formed, both Athens and the 

Uaabm cities came together from a spontaneous im- 

of tix& con- pudse of hearty mutuality and co-operation. A few 
afterwards, we shall find this changed : Athens 
seLfish and the confederates reluctant.^ 

—a fleet k Inflamed as well by their position of renovated 
eatupped. headship as by fresh animosity against Sparta, the 
Ath eniaznis maide important efforts of their own, both financial and 
aulitaTy. Equipping a fleet, which for the time was superior in 
the Jj^an, they ravaged the hostile territory of Histiaea in 
Euboea, aTid annexed to their confederacy the islands of Peparfi- 
thoa and. Shaitlius. They imposed upon themselves also a direct 
property ^tar ; to what amount, however, we do not know. 

It was on tihe occasion of this tax that they introduced a great 
:^6w denge in the financial arrangements and constitution 
of the city— a change conferring note upon the 
at Atiena. ardhonship of Nausinikus (B.a 378 — 377). The great 
sSottlan h)d 7 of substantial Athenian citizens as well as 
me tics were now classified anew for purposes of taxa- 
tloiu It ^ he remembered that even from the time of Soldn^ 
the cntizexw of Athens had been distributed into four classes — 


Pentakosiomeflimni, Hippeis, Zeugitae, Thdtes — distinguished 
firom each- othesr by the amount of their respective properties. Of 
these Sol^miaiE classes, the fourth, or poorest, paid no direct 
taxes j wbilfi the three former were taxed according to assess- 
ments lepresemting a certain proportion of their actual property. 
The taxable property of the richest (or Pentakosiomedimni, in- 
cluding allatci above the minimum income of 600 medinmi of 
com per sJmunn) was entered in the tax-book at a sum equal to 
twelve til3ifi8 their income j that of the Hippeis (comprising all 


^ Xes. Dd Vecti^^ ▼, 6. o^kow jcal 
t 6 t*, ToS ttJuo iV £ir«ox(S/Mtfeu 
diro TttK vtirtuTM y iKovrotv 
vp c a“Td7€^^ ToS yocuriKOv tyevoptOaf 
lb thd early years of ftiis con- 
federacy^ retire oSerinas of wreaths 
or oro\n^ dntdaea oi sratitude to 
Athens, were deoieed by the Babosans, 


as well as by the general body of allies. 
These crowns were still to be seen 
thirty years afterwanls at Athens, 
with commemorative inscriptions 
CDemosthen. cent. Androtion. c 21, 
p. eiO ; cont. Timokrat. o. 41, p. 758). 

^ For the description of the Solonian 
census, see ch. xi. of this History. 
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who possessed between 300 and 500 medimni of annual income) at 
ten times their income ; that of the Zeugitse (or possessors of an 
annual income between 200 and 300 medimni) at dye times their 
income. A medimnus of com was counted as equivalent to a 
drachma; which permitted the application of this same class- 
sjstem to movable property as well as to land. So that^ when an 
actual property-tax (or eisphora) was imposed, it operated as an 
equal or proportional tax, so far as regarded all the members of the 
same class ; but as a graduated or progressive tax, upon all the mem- 
bers of the richer class as compared with those of the poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named appear to 
have lasted, though probably not without modifica- The 
tions, down to the close of the Peloponnesian war ; 
and to have been in great part preserved, after the re- retein^ia 
novation of the democracy in B.o. 403, during the though * 
archonship of Eukleid5s.^ Though eligibility to the fl^tionsfat 
great offices of state had before that time ceased to be the restora- 
dependcnt on pecuniaiy qualification, it was still th?iS2hou- 
necessary to possess some means of distinguishing the 
wealthier citizens, not merely in case of direct taxa- b.o. 
tion being imposed, but also because the liability to serve in 
liturgies or burdensome offices was consequent on a man's en- 
rolment as possessor of more than a given minimum of prox>ei‘ty. 
It seems, therefore, that the Solonian census, in its main prin- 
ciples of classification and graduation, was retained. Each man's 
property being valued, he was ranged in one of three or more 
classes according to its amount. For each of the classes, a fixed 
proportion of taxable capital to each man’s property was assumed, 
and each was entered in the schedule, not for his whole property, 
hut for the sum of taxable ^ capital corresponding to his property, 
according to the proportion assumed. In the first or richest 
class, the taxable capital bore a greater ratio to the actual pro- 
perty than in the less rich ; in Uie second, a greater ratio than in 
the third. The sum of all these items of taxable capital, in all the 
different classes, set opposite to each man’s name in the schedule, 
constituted the ag^gate census of Attica j upon which all direct 
property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion upon every man. 

1 This 1 b^ Bpeckh's opinios, aeem- on a subject very imperfectly known 
ins^y correct, as far as can be made out (Pub. Boon, of Athens, B. iv. ch. 0). 
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Eespecting the previous modifications in the register of taxable 
property, or the particulars of its distribution into 
classes, which had been introduced in 403 B.o. at the 
archonship of EukleidSs, we have no information. 
Kor can we make out how large or how numerous 
were the assessments of direct property-tax imposed at 
Athens between that archonship and the archonship 
of Nausimkus in 378 B-O, But at this latter epoch 
the register was again considerably modified, at the 
moment when Athens was bracing herself up for 
increased exertions. A new valuation was made of 
the property of every man possessing property to the 
amount of 25 minse (or 2500 drachmae) and upwards. 
Proceeding upon this valuation, every one was entered 
in the schedule for a sum of taxable capitad equal to a 
given fraction of what he possessed. But this fraction was 
different in each of the different classes. How many classes there 
were, we do not certainly know ; nor can we tell, except in 
reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum was taken as the 
minimum for any one of them. There could hardly have been 
less, however, than three classes, and there may probably have 
been four. But respecting the first or richest cla^ we know that 
each man was entered in the schedule for a taxable capital equal 
to one-fifth of his estimated property, and that possessors of 15 
talents were included in it. The father of Demosthenes died in 
this year, and the hoy Demosthenfs was returned by bis guardians 
to the first class, as possessor of 15 talents ; upon which his name 
was entered on the schedule with a taxable capital of three talents 
set against him, being one-fifth of his actual property. The 
taxable capital of the second class was entered at a fraction less 
than one-fifth of their actual property (probably enough one-sixth, 
the same as all the registered metics); that of the third, at a 
fraction stiU smaller ; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) even 
smaller than the third. This last class descended down to the 
minimum of 26 minas, or 2500 drachmss, below which no account 
was taken.^ 

1 Demosthen. oont. Aphob. L p. 815, In the exposition which M. Boeckh 
816; cont. Aphob. li. p. 886; cont. gives of the new property-schednle 
Aphob, rte Periur. p. 862. Compare mtro4nced under the archonship of 
Boeckh, Publ. Ecun. Ath. iv. 7. Nausinikus, he inclines to the hypo- 
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Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens thus graduated, the 
schedule also included those of the metics or resident ^ metios 
aliens, who were each enrolled (without any differ- worth more 
ence of greater or smaller property above 25 minse) at ^Se^were 
a taxable capittd equal to one-sixth of his actual 
property;^ being a proportion less than the richest duie;aiim 
class of citizens, and probably equal to the second SSimSW 
class in order of wealth. All these items summed up 
amounted to 6760 or 6000 talents,® forming the A^egate 
aggregate schedule of taxable property ; that is, 
something near about 6000 talents. A property-tax was no part 
of the regular ways and means of the state. It was imposed only 
on special occasions; and whenever it was imposed, it was 
assessed upon this schedule, every man, rich or poor, being rated 
equally according to his taxable capital as there entered. A 
property-tax of 1 per cent, would thus produce 60 talents ; 2 per 
cent., 120 talents, &c. It is highly prol^ble that the exertions of 
Athens dui'ing the archonship of Nausinikus, when this new 
schedule was first prepared, may have caused a property-tax to be 
then imposed, but we do not know to what amount.® 


thesis of four distinct classes, thus 
distributed 671 of the new edition of 
his iStaatshaushaltungder Athener):— 
1. The first class induded all 
persons who possessed property to 
the value of iz talents and upwards. 
They were entered on ihie schedule 
each for one-fifth, or 20 per cent, of his 


2, The second class comprised all 
who possessed property to the amount 
of 6 talents, but helow 12 talents. 
Each was enrolled in the schedule for 
the amount of 16 per cent, upon his 


^ ^6 third class included all whose 
possessions amounted to the value of 
2 talents, but did not reach 6 talents. 
Bach was entered in the schedule at 
the figure of 12 per cent, upon his 
proper. 

4. The fourth class comprised all 
from the minimum of 25 minse, but 
below the maximum of 2 talents. Bach 
was entered in the schedule for the 
amount of 8 per cent, upon his 
property. 

This detail rests upon no positive 
proof ; but it serves to illustrate the 


principle of distrlbutilon and of gradua- 
tion tlxen adopted. 

i^Domosthen. cent. Androtion. p. 
612, c. 17. rb Ifcrbv fitpos tltriftipeiv (Leri. 

r&V pLaTOlKtDP. 

3 Polybius states the former sum (ii. 
62), Uemosthente the latter (JDe Sym- 
morils, p. 183, c. 6). Botickh, ho\fever, 
has shown that Polybius did not 
correctly conceive what the sum which 
he stated really meant. 

3 X am obliged a^mln upon this point 
to dissent from M. Boechh, who sets it 
down as positive matter of fact that 
a property-tax of 6 per cent., amount- 
ing to 800 talents, was imposed and 
levied in the archonship of Nausinikus 
C^bL Bcon. Ath. Iv. 7, 8, pp. 617—621, 
Bng. Transl*). The evidence upon 
wmoh this is asserted is a passage of 
BemosthonOs cont. Androtion. (p. 600, 
O. 14). bpXv irapdt. rd; eitr^opaf 
r&rdirb Navcrivixov, vap* Xa-m 
roAovra rpiouc6a‘La ^ fxiKptp vKmCu, 

cAXf Ttrrapa ical 6«Ka jorl * 

&V imSt o6rof (Androtion) tUriirpa$w» 
Now these words imply, not that a 
property-tax of about 800 talents had 
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Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, a new 
distribution of the citizens now took place into 
certain bodies called Synunories. As far as we can 
make out, on a very obscure subject, it seems that 
these Symmories were twenty in number, two to each 
tribe ; that each contained sixty citizens, thus TriftTcing 
1200 in all; that these 1200 were the wealthiest 
citizens on the schedule, containing, perhaps, the two 
first out of the four cl^es enrolled. Among these 
1200, however, the 300 weadthiest stood out as a separate body ; 
thirty from each tribe. These 300 were the wealthiest men in 
the city, and were called ** the leaders or chiefs of the Symmories ”. 
The 300 and the 1200 corresponded, speaking roughly, to the old 
Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedinmi and Hippeis ; of which 
latter class there had also been 1200, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War.^ The liturgies, or burdensome and costly 
offices, were discharged principally by the Three Hundred, but 
partly also by the Twelve Hundred. It would seem that the 
former was a body essentially fluctuating, and that after a man 
had been in it for some time, discharging the burdens belonging 
to it, the StratSgi or Generals suffered him to be mingled with 
the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one of the latter body to 


TheSym- 

moiies— 

contalnixig 

the 1200 

wealthiest 

dtizens— 

the 800 

wealthiest, 

leaders o£ 

the Sym* 

xnories. 


been levied or called for dwring the 
arohonship of Nanslnikus, but that a 
total sum of 800 talents, or thereabouts, 
had been levied (or called for) by all 
the various property-taxes unposed 
from iJit HTchowhip o/ NwiLsiniLus dovm 
to the dale ojf Uie speech The oration 
was spoken about 805 B.C , thearchon- 
ship of Nanslnikus was in 878 B.c. 
What the speaker affirms, therefore, is 
that a sum of 300 talents had been 
levied or called for by aU the various 
property-taxes imposed between these 
two dates, and that the aimregate 
sum of arrears due upon all of ^em, at 
the time when Androtion entered upon 
Siis office, was 14 talents. 

Taylor, indeed, in his note, thinking 
that the snm of $00 talents is ve^ 
small as the ag^gate of all prorierty- 
taxes imposedTor twenty-three years, 
sngj^ts that it might be proper to 
read ivl Navo-ivucov instead of A n b’ 
Nau<rt»^i'<eov ; and I presume that M. 
Boeckh adopts that reading. But it 
would be unsafe to found on historical 


assertion upon such a change of text, 
even if the existing text were more 
indefensible than it actually la. And 
surely the plural number rat eio^opde 
proves that the orator has in view, not 
the smgle property-tax imposed in the 
arohonship of Nausinikus, but two or 
more property-taxes imposed at dif- 
ferent times. Besides, Androtion de- 
voted himself to the collection of 
outstanding arrears generally, in what- 
ever year they might have accrued. He 
would have no motive to single out 
those which had accrued in the year 
878 B.a; moreover, those arrears 
would probably have become con- 
founded with others long before 356 
B.C. Demosthenes selects the year of 
Nausinikus as his Initial period, be- 
cause it was then that the new schedule 
and a new reckoning beg^. 

lEespecting the Symmories, com- 
pare Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der 
Atbener, iv. 9, 10 ; Schomann Antiq. 
Jur. Publ. Orspcor s. 78 ; Parreidt, De 
Symmoriis, p. 18 
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take Lis place in the Three Hundred. As between man and man, 
too, the Attic law always admitted the process called Antidosis or 
Exchange of Property. Any citizen, who believed himself to 
have been overcharged with costly liturgies, and that another 
citizen, as rich or richer than himself, had not borne his fair 
share, might, if saddled with a new liturgy, require the other to 
undertake it in his place, and, in case of refusal, might tender to 
Tiim an exchange of properties, under an engagement that he 
would undertake the new charge, if the property of the other 
were made over to him. 

It is to be observed that besides the 1200 wealthiest citizens 
who composed the Symmories, there were a more 
considerable number of less wealthy citizens not wealthy 
included in them, yet still liable to the property-tax : 
persons who possessed property from the minimum of 
25 minse up to some maximum that we do not know, stiu entered 
at which point the Symmories began, and who Schedule 
corresponded, speaking loosely, to the liiird class or andiinhieto 
Zeugitse of the Solonian census. The two Symmories Six: Pur- 
of each tiibe (comprising its 120 richest members) Bymmo^ 
superintended the property-register of each tribe, and 
collected the contributions due from its less wealthy cipie to ttie 
registered members. Occasionally, when the state 
required immediate payment, the thirty richest men in each tribe 
(making up altogether the 300) advanced the whole sum of tax 
chargeable upon the tribe, having their legal remedy of enforce- 
ment against the other members for the recovery of the sum 
chargeable upon each. The richest citizens were thus both armed 
with rights and charged with duties such as had not belonged to 
them before the archonship of Nausinikus. By their intervention 
(it was supposed) the schedule would be kept nearer to the truth 
as respects the assessment on each individual, while the sums actu- 
ally imposed would be more immediately forthcoming, than if the 
state directly interfered by officers of its own. Soon after, the 
system of Symmories was extended to the ti*ierarchy — a change 
which had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory had 
its chiefs, its curators, ils aiSsessors, acting imder the genei’a! 
presidency of the Stratfigi. Twenty-five years aftei-wards, we 
^so find Dcmostlienfis (then about thirty years of age) recoin- 
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mending a still more compreliensive application of the same 
principle, so that men, money, ships, and all the means and forces 
of the state, might thus be parcelled into distinct fractions, 
and consigned to distinct Symmoides, each with known duties of 
limited extent for the component persons to peiform, and each 
exposed not merely to legal process, hut also to loss of esteem, in 
the event of non-performance. It will rather appear, however, 
that, in practice, the system of Symmories came to he greatly 
abused, and to produce pernicious effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial and 
Enthusiasm classification introduced in 378 B.O., as one 

lU “Sebss evidence of the ardour with which Athens embarked 
SSieMw ^ projected war against Sparta. The feeling 
governmOTt among her allies the Thebans was no less determined. 
^d| 0 ^iiiat government of Leontiadgs and the Spartan 

toSolng— garrison had left behind it so strong an antipathy, 
the Sacred that the large majority of citizens, embarking heartily 
‘ in the revolution against them, lent themselves to all 
the orders of Pelopidaa and his colleagues, who, on their part, 
had no other thought but to repel the common enemy. The 
Theban government now became probably democratical in form ; 
and still more democratical in spirit, from the unanimous aidoui* 
pervading the whole mass. Its military force was put under the 
best training; the most fertile portion of the plain north of 
Thfibes, from which the chief subsistence of the city came, was 
surrounded by a ditch and a palisade,^ to repel the expected 
Spartan invasion ; and the memorable Sacred Band was now for 
the first time organized. This was a brigade of 300 hoplites, 
called the Lochus or regiment of the city, as being consecrated to 
the defence of the Kadmeia or acropolis.^ It was put under 
constant arms an^ training at the public expense, like the 
Thousand at Argos, of whom mention was made in my fifty-fifth 
chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens from the best families, 
distinguished for their strength and courage amidst the severe 
tidals of the palrestia in Thebes, and it was marshalled in such 
manner that each pair of neighbouring soldiers were at the same 
time intimate friends ; so that the whole band were thus kept 
together by lies which no dangers could sever. At first its 
1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 88. ^ l*lutai'cli, Pelopid. o. IS, 10. 
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destmation, under Gorgidas its commander (as we see by the 
sdect Three Hundred who fought in 424 B.o. at the battle of 
Del jum ^), was to serve as front-rank men for the general body of 
hoplites to follow. But from a circumstance to be mentioned 
presently, it came to be employed by Pelopidas andEpameinondas 
as a regiment by itself, and in a charge was then found irre- 
sistible.® 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been good 
soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. The existing Bpametaon- 
enthusiasm therefore, with the more sustained training, 
only raised good soldiers into much better. But Thebes was 
now blest with another good fortune, such as had never yet 
befallen her. She found among her citizens a leader of the 
rarest excellence. It is now for the first time that Epameinondas 
the son of Polymnis begins to stand out in the public life of 
Greece. His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most 
ancient in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, whose 
heroic progenitors were said to have sprung from the dragon’s 
teeth sown by Kadmus.® He seems to have been now of middle 
age ; Pelopidas was younger, and of a very rich family ; yet the 
rdations between the two were those of eq[ual and intimate 
friendship, tested in a day of battle wherein the two were ranged 
side by side as hoplites, and where Epameinondas had saved the 
life of his wounded friend, -at the cost of several wounds and the 
greatest possible danger to himself.'* 


1 Dioddr. xii. 70. 

These pairs of nei^boars who 
fought sido by side at Deliuui were 
called Heuioohi and ParabatSB— 
Charioteers and Side-companions^a 
name borrowed from the analogy of 
chariot-fighting, os described in the 
lliad» and probably in many of the 
lost epic poems, the charioteer being 
himself an excellent warrioi, though 
occupied for the momonb with other 
duties— DiomOdSs and Sthenolus. 
Pandams and .dilneas, Patrohlus and 
Antomedon, &c, 

2 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. IS, 10. 6 
cvvTax6tt.s virt 'Erragiptot/dov Uph^ 
(Hieronymus apud Athoiueum, xili. p 
602 A). There was a Carthaginian 
military division which bore the same 
title, composed of chosen and wealthy 
citizens, 2500 in number (BiodCr. xvi. 


3 Pausan, vlii. 11, 6. 

Bikn^archus, only one generation 

afterwards, complained that he cuuld 
not find out the name of the mother ot 
Epameinondas (idutarch, AgesiU c. 10). 

4 Plutarch, Polop. c. 4 ; Pausan. ix. 
13, 1. According to Plutarch, Epamei- 
nondas hud att^iined the age or forty 
years before he became publicly known 
(De Oco, Vivendo, p. 1120 C). 

Plutarch affirms that the battle 
(in which Pelopidas was desperately 
wounded and saved by Epamoinondas> 
took place at Mantineia, when they 
were fighting on the sido of the 
Lacodirmonians, under King Agosi- 
TH^rlis against the Arca^hans ; the 
Thebans Doing at that time friends of 
Sparta, and having sent a contingent 
to her aid 

I do not understand what battle 
Plutarch can here mean. The Thebaxis< 
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Epameinondas had discharged, with punctuality, those military 
Hifl pre- gymnastic duties which were incumbent on every 

SSB/ffiSi citizen. But we are told that in the gymnasia 

traimng— he studied to acquire the maximum of activity rather 
Eati^^n^^ than of strength ; the nimble movements of a runner 
wrestler— not the heavy muscularity, purchased in 
Ctonversa- part by excessive nutriment, of the Boeotian pugilist.^ 
learned music, vocal and instrumental, and 
fiaUo ^ dancing ; by which in those days was meant, not 
weu as Py- simply the power of atrihing the lyre or blowing the 
tiiagorean. ^ to the graceful, expressive, 

and emphatic management either of the voice or of the body ; 
rhythmical pronunciation, exercised by repetition of the poets, 
and disciplined movements, for taking part in a choric festival 
with becoming consonance amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
Of such gymnastic and musical training, the combination of 
which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the former 
predominated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. Moreover, at 
Thebes, the musical training was based more upon the flute (for 
the construction of which excellent reeds grew near the Lake 
Kopais), at Athens more upon the lyre, which admitted of vocal 
accompaniment by the player. The Athenian Alkibiad^ * was 
heard to remark, when he threw away his flute in disgust, that 
flute-playing was a fit occupation for the Thebans, since they did 
not know how to speak ; and in regard to the countrymen of 
Pindar* generally, the remark was hardly less true than contemp- 
tuous. On this capital point Epameinondas formed a splendid 


were never so united with Sparta as to Plntarch*s account, as to this aUe^ 
send any contingent to her aid after batUe of Mantiueia ; though I think 
the capture of Athens (in 4(H B.C) it probable that Epameinondas may 
Most critics think that the war referred have saved the life of Pelopidas at 
to by Plutarch is the expedition con- some earlier oonflict, before the peace 
ducted by AgesipoUs against Man- of AntaJkidas. 
tiueia, whereby the city was broken i Cornel Nepos, Epamein. e. 2; 
up into villages— in 886 B.C. : see Mr. Plutarch, Apophth. Peg. p. 192 D ; 
Clinton’s East! Hellenic! ad 885 B.a Aristophan. Achum. 872. 

But, in the first place, there cannot Compare the citations in Athemeus, 
havebeenany Theban contingent then x. p. 417. The perfection of form 
assisting Agesipolis; for ThSbes was on requited in the runner was also 
terms unfriendly with Sparta, and dinerent from that required in the 
•certainly was not her ally In the wrestler (Eenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 4 ; iii. 
next place, there does not seem to 10, 0) 
have been any battle, according to ^ Plutarch, AlMb. c. 2. 

XenophOn’s account. 9 Pindar, Olymp. vL 90. ^xcub» 

X therefore am disposed to question SmSoc— Botwrtov dy, ^ 
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exception. Not only had he learnt the lyre ^ as well as the flute 
from the best masters, hut also, dissenting from his brother 
Kapheisias and his friend Pelopidas, he manifested from his 
earliest years an ardent intellectual impulse which would have 
been remarkable even in an Athenian. He sought with eager- 
ness the conversation of the philosophers within his reach, among 
whom were the Theban Simmias and the Tarentine Spintharus, 
both of them once companions of SokratSs ; so that the stirring 
influence of the Sokratic method would thus find its way, partially 
and at second-hand, to the bosom of Epameinondas. As the rela- 
tions between Thebes and Athens, ever since the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, had become more and more friendly, growing 
At length into alliance and joint war against the Spartans, we 
may reasonably presume that he profited by teachers at the 
latter city as well as at the former. But the person to whom he 
paiticularly devoted himself, and whom he not only heard as a 
pupil, but tended almost as a son, during the close of an aged 
life, was a Tarentine exile named Lysis, a member of the Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood, who, from causes which we cannot make 
out, had sought shelter at Thebes and dwelt there until his deatL® 
With him, as well as with other philosophers, Epameinondas 
discussed all the subjects of study and inquiry then afloat By 
perseverance in this course for some years, he not only acquired 
considerable positive instruction, but also became practised in 
new and enlarged intellectual combinations, and was, like 
PeriklSs,® emancipated from that timorous interpretation of 
nature which rendered so many Grecian commanders the slaves 
of signs and omens. His patience as a listener, and his indifler- 
ence to showy talk on his own account, were so remarkable that 
Spintharus (the father of Aristoxenus), after numerous conver- 


lArifltoxemis mentions the flute, 
Cicero and Cornelius Nepos the lyre 
<Arl8toxen. Fr. 60 ed. Didot. ap. 
Athence. iv. p. 184 ; Cicero, Tusc, 
PIs^. i 2, 4; Cornel. Nepos, Bpamein. 

3 Aristoxenus, Fraff. 11, ed. Hidot ; 
Huteroh, De Genu Socr. p. D8S ; Cicero, 
t 44, 16C ; Pausan. iz. 13, 1 ; 
^lian, V. H. iii. 17. 

The statement (said to have been 
*iven by Aristoxenus, and copied by 


Plutarch as ivell as by Jamblichns) 
that Lysis, who tauaht Bpamei- 
uondas, had been one of the persons 
actually present in the synod of Pytha- 
goreans at Kroton when Kylon burnt 
down the house, and that he with 
another had been the only persons 
who escaped, cannot be reconciled 
with chronology. 

3 Compare Diod6r. xv. 62 with Plu- 
tarch, PoidklSs, c. 6, and Plutarch, 
Demosthends, o. 20. 
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sationB with him, affirmed that he had never met with any one 
who understood more or talked less.^ 

Nor did suchTeserve proceed from any want of ready powers 
Hiaeio- of expression. On the contrary, the eloq^uence of 
Epameinondas, when he entered upon his public career,, 
was shown to be not merely pre-eminent among 
gentiwesa Thebans, but effective even against the best Athenian 
opponents.^ But his disposition was essentially 
ments. modest and unambitious, combined with a strong 
intellectual curiosity and a great capacity — a rare combination 
amidst a race usually erring on the aide of forwardness and 
self-esteem. Little moved by personal ambition, and never 
cultivating popularity by unworthy means, Epameinondas was 
still more indifferent on the score of money. He remained in 
contented poverty to the end of his life, not leaving enough to- 
pay his funeral expenses, yet repudiating not merely the corrupting 
propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous tenders of per- 
sond friends * though we are told that, when once serving the 
costly office of choregus, he permitted his friend Pelopidas to 
bear a portion of the expense.* As he thus stood exempt from 
two of the besetting infirmities which most frequently misguided 
eminent Greek statesmen, so there was a third characteristic not 
less estimable in his moral character— the gentleness of his 


I Plutarch, He Gen. ^crat. p. 670 B. 

ita^dpov Kal rrepirr^S 
•— p. B : T V apifmjv rpo^nv iv 

cro(^^— p. 692 F: ZSn-iVfiopov 6 Tapav- 
rlvoi ovK o\Cyov avrtp (BpEUneinondas) 
crvySwrpCrlras ivravBa xpovov, Sifirov 
Xeyti, twv koS* iavroy &.v6pio- 

mov ivTtrtvxivat, fuqn irKtCova yiyim^r- 
Kovn lujrt iAdirrova ^Bvyyopivtp. Gp. 
Cornel. Nepos, Epamein. c. 8, and 
Plutarch, Be Audiend. o. 8, p. 89 F. 

We may fairly presume that this 
judgment of Spintharus ms communi- 
cated by him to his eon Aiintoxenus, 
&om whom Plutarch copied it ; and we 
know that Ailstoxenus in his writings 
mentioned other paiticulars respecting 
BpameinondaR CAthenseas, ir. p. 184> 
We see thus that Plutarch had access 
to good sources of information re^ 
meeting the latter. And as he had 
composed a life of Epameinondas 
(Plutarch, AgesiL c. 28), though 
nnfortnuately it has not reached us, 


we may be confldeut that he had taken 
some pains to collect materials for 
the purpose, which materials would 
naturally be employed m his dramatic 
dialogue, *‘De Genio Socratis". This 
strengthens our confidence in the 
interesting statements which that 
dialogue famishes respecting the 
character of Epameinondas, as well as 
in the incidental allusions interspersed 
among Plutarch’s other writings. 

3 Gomel. Nepos, l^ameiaond. o. 6 ; 
Plutarch, Prmoept. l&Qip. Qerend. p. 
819 0. Gieero notices mm as the only 
man with any pretensions to oratorical 
talents, whom Thebes, Connth, or 
Argos had ever produced (Brutus, c. 
18, 6W. 

Plutarch (Be Gen. Socr. p. 683, 
68i ; Pelopid. c. 8 ; Fab. Max. c. 27 ; 
Compar. Aldbiad. and Goriol. c. 4); 
GomeL Nepos, Epamein c. 4. 

4 Plutarch, Ansteidds, c. 1 ; Justin, 
vL& 
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political antipathies, his repugnance to harsh treatment of con- 
quered enemies, and his refusal to mingle in intestine bloodshed. 
If ever there were men whose conduct seemed to justify unmea- 
sured retaliation, it was Leontiad^s and his fellow-traitors. They 
had opened the doors of the Kadmeia to the Spartan Phocbidas, 
and had put to death the Theban leader Ismenias. Yet Epa- 
meinondas disapproved of the scheme of Pelopidas and the other 
exiles to assassinate them, and declined to take part in it — ^partly 
on prudential grounds, but partly also on conscientious scruples.' 
None of his viitues was found so difficult to imitate by his 
subsequent admirers as this mastery over the resentful and 
vindictive passions.® 

Before Epametnondas could have full credit for these virtues, 
however, it was necessary that he should give proof of oonduct oi 
the extraordinary capacities for action with which 
they were combined, and that he should achieve Theban 
something to earn that exclamation of praise which we 
shall find his enemy Agesilaus afterwards pronouncing, 
on seeing him at the head of the invading Theban 
army near Sparta— “ Oh ! thou man of great dee^ J ^SoSfdas, 
In the year B.a 379, when the Kadmeia was emanci- ^ gw 
pated, he was as yet undistinguished in public life, and 
known only to Pelopidas with his other friends; o^tliedty, 
among whom, too, his unambitious and inquisitive disposition 
was a subject of complaint as keeping him unduly in the back- 
ground.^ But the unparalleled phsenomena of that year supplied 


1 Plutarch, Be Gen. Socr. 576 F. 
*S«raft€bvt6v6a9 6^, fti} miStov ebs oZrrcu 
pikrtov etvot Tavra jui) vpder<r€t,v eixoruc 
ivnreCwi irpbt & (iriBi fioicb- 

irapaieaXodfMi'O?. 

. • *£ir«l Si oi vtCBoi roiv voK- 

Aov9 , oAAa Tdi/rriv Sipp^Kafity t^v 
i^v avrby ie«X«dcb KoJSaphv oyra k<u 
avairtov afttoravai rot« KtupoUj fberd roO 
iSueaiov avu^ipovn irpooroi(r6/u.evoy. 

Compare the same dialo^e, p. 594 
B ; ana Cornelius £9 epos, Pelopidas, 

Isokratds makes a remark upon 
Bvagoras of SaJomis ^rhich may be 
veil applied to Upameinondas, that the 
objjectionable means, without which 
the former could not have got posses* 
Sion of tlie sceptre, were performed by 
others and not by him ; while all the 


meritorious and admirable functions of 
command were reserved for Bvagoras 
(Isokratte, Or. ix. (Kvag.) s. 28). 

2 See the striking statements of 
Plutarch and Pausamaa about Philo* 
poemon~-Kab3r«p *'BirafUtvtivSov fiovkS- 
fuvoi olvtu p^Krrot fyhoivt, t5 Speia^i/f- 
piotf KcX <rvvrrby avrov km inh 
diea^iv l<rxvp&f ifn/utro, Si vpdcf xai 
KoX AbXoy^pc&n^ irapS ta^ iroXmKdf 
Sic^opis ip.piK§iv oi SwoMPoit SC Spyftv 
KoX ^iKovoikCw, jttaXAov ei^Kei <rrp<trt«>* 
TW£^9 i iroktriKtjt dperve otKOtos elvai. 
To the like purpose, Pausauias, viiL 
49, 2 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25 ; Cor- 
nea. Kepos, Upamein. a 8— **patien8 
admirandum in modum 

^ Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 82. & tov 

{Myakoirpdyiiovoi dvBptoTrov I 

* Plutardi, Be Gen, Hocr. p. 076 B. 
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a spur which overruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival 
indmatioiis. The Thebans, having just recovered their city by 
an incredible turn of fortune, found themselves exposed single- 
handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive confederacy. 
Not even Athens had yet declared in their favour, nor had they a 
single other ally. Under such circumstances, Thebes could only 
be saved by the energy of all her citizens — the unambitious and 
philosophical as well as the rest As the necessities of the case 
required such simultaneous devotion, so the electric shock of the 
recent revolution was sufficient to awaken enthusiasm in minds 
much less patriotic than that of Epameinondas. He was among 
the first to join the victorious exiles in arms, after the contest had 
been transferred from the houses of Archias and LeontiodSs to the 
open market-place ; and he would probably have been among the 
first to mount the walls of the Kadmeia, had the Spartan 
harmost awaited an assault. Pelopidas being named Bceotarch,. 
his friend Epameinondas was naturally placed among the earliest 
and most forward organizers of the necessary military resistance 
against the common enemy ; in which employment his capacities 
speedily became manifest Though at this moment almost an 
unknown man, he had acquired, in b.c. 371, seven years afterwards, 
so much reputation both as speaker and as general, that he was 
chosen as the expositor of Theban policy at Sparta, and trusted 
with the conduct of the battle of Leuktra, upon which the fate of 
Thebes hinged. Hence we may fairly conclude, that the well- 
planned and successful system of defence, together with the steady 
advance of Thebes against Spaita, during the intermediate years,, 
was felt to have been in the mam his work.^ 

The turn of politics at Athens which followed the acquittal 


*S7rafUii^vSeie Si, Bouttr&tf airdyraov 
mmiSniarBcLL vpot dptr^jv dft&v 8ux^«<- 
pfliv, 4<rrt xai airpSOvfiov, 

1 Banch, in bis instructive biography 
of Epameinondas (Epameinond^, nnu 
Tbebens Eampf um die Hegemonie: 
Breslauy 1884, p. S(i), seems to conceive 
that Epameinondas was never employed 
in any public offleial post by his coun- 
tiymen until the penod immediately 
preceding the battle of Leuktra. I 
cannot concur in this opinion. It 
appears to me that he must have been 
previously employed in such posts as 


enabled him to show his military 
worth. For all the proceedings of 37 1 
B.C. prove that m that year he actofdly 

totion, whicS^ust have been acquired 
by previous acts in a conspicuous posi- 
tion : and as he had no great family 
position to start from, his reputation 
was probably acquired only oy slow 
degrees. 

O^e silence of Zenophdn proves* 
nothing in contradiction of this sup- 
npsition, for he does not mention 
Epameinondas even at Leuktra. 
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of Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to tbe Thebans, in 
seconding as well as encouraging their defence. The B.a 378, 
Spartans, not unmoved at the new enemies raised up AgesUaus 
by their treatment of Sphodrias, thought it necessary 
to make some efforts on their side. They organized Thebes, 
on a more systematic scale the military force of their 
confederacy, and even took some conciliatory steps Spartan 
with the view of effacing the odium of their past mis- 
rule.^ The full force of their confederacy— including, 
as a striking mark of present Spartan power, even the 
distant Olynthians® — was placed in motion against 
ThSbes in the course of the summer under Agesilaus, ^ndw Cha- 
who contrived, by putting in sudden requisition a trias. 
body of mercenaries acting in the service of the Arcadian town 
Kleitor against its neighbour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make 
himself master of the passes of Kithjeron, before the Thebans and 
Athenians could have notice of his passing the Lacedaemonian 
border.* Then crossing Kithaoron into Bcnotia, lie established his 
head-quarters at Thespise, a post already under Spartan occupa- 
tion. From thence he commenced his attacks upon the Theban 
territory, which he found defended partly by a considerable length 
of ditch and palisade — ^partly by the main force of Th6bes, 
assisted by a division of mixed Athenians and mercenaries, sent 
from Athens under Chabriaa. Keeping on their own side of the 
palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out their cavalry, and 
attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning some loss. Such 
sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a rapid march at break 
of day, he forced his way through an opening in the breastwork 
into the inner country, which he laid waste nearly to the city 
walls.* The Thebans and Athenians, though not offering him 
battle on equal terms, nevertheless kejit the field against him,, 
taking care to hold positions advantageous for defence. Agesilaus 
on his side did not feel confident enough to attack them against 
such odds. Yet on one occasion he had made up his mind to do 
so : and was marching up to the charge, when he was daunted 
by the firm attitude and excellent ai'ray of the troops of Ohabrias. 
They had received orders to await his approach, on a high and 


I DiodOr. xv. 31. 

Xm, HelL v. 4, 54 ; Dlod. xv, 81. 


* Sen. Helleo. v. 4, 36--88. 
4 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 41. 
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^idvantageous ground, without moving until signal should be 
given : with their shields resting on the knee, and their spears 
protended. So imposing was their appearance that Agesilaus 
called off his troops without daring to complete the charge.^ 
After a month or more of devastations on the lands of ThSbe^ 
and a string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to Thespise ; the 
fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phoebidas with a 
considerable force in occupation, and then leading back his army 
to Peloponnesus, 

Phoebidas — the former captor of the Kadmeia — ^thus stationed 
at Thespise, carried on vigorous warfare against 
Thebes ; partly with his own Spartan division, partly 
with the Thespian hoplites, who promised him 
unshrinking support. His incursions soon brought 
on reprisals from the Thebiins, who invaded Thespiae, 
but were repulsed by Phcnbidas with the loss of all 
their plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
incautiously forward, he was slain by a sudden tilm 
of the Theban cavalry ; ^ upon which aD his troops 
fled, chased by the Thebans to the very gates of 
Thespise, Though the Spartans, in consequence of 
this misfortune, despatched by sea another general 
and division to replace Phcebidas, the cause of the 
Thebans was greatly strengthened by their recent 
victory. They pushed their success not only against 
Thespide, but against the other Boeotian cities, still held by local 
oligarchies in dependence on Spaiia. At the same time these 
oligarchies were threatened by the growing strength of their 
own popular or philo-Theban citizens, who crowded in consider- 
able numbers as exiles to Thfibes.* 


Agesilaus 
retires^ 
leaving: 
PhcBbiuas In 
command 
at Thespiae 
—desultory 
warfare of 
Ptioobidas 
gainst 


IS defeated 
and idain. 
Increase of 
the Theban 
strength in 
Bceona, 
against the 
pmlo- 
Spartan 
chgarohies 
In the 
Bosotiau 
dtles. 


^niodCr. xv. 82; Polyaen. ii. 1. 2; 8 Xenophontis Hellenica, v. i, 46. 

OomeL Nepos, Ghabriaa, c. 1— **ob- iK 6i toiJtov itoEAiv a6 nt r&v 
nixo genu scuto" — ^Demosthen. cent, dve^vn/peZro, koI i<rroartiSovro 

LepUnem, p. 479. •It Oeinrta;, k<u el; ra; ras 

The Athenian public having after- mpioiKdas ir6\tis. 6 
wards voted a statue to the nonour if airUty el; raf dsnviopei > Jv 

cf Ohabrias, he made choice of this n-do-cu; rot; ir6Xe<n swatrrtttu 
attitude for the design (JDioddms, xad«L<rnfee<r«^, dSowep iv ^ * 

XV. 88). were ted oi iv radrai; tau; irdXetrt 

9 Xftn Hellen. v. 4, 42—45 ; DiodOr. ^ikot r&v AuuSMt^ovimv pvtfieias 48- 
XV. 88. eovTO. 
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A second expedition against Th6bes, undertaken by Agesilaus 
in the ensuing summer with the main army of the 
confederacy, was neither more decisive nor more 
profitable tW the preceding. Though he contrived, 
by a well-planned stratagem, to surprise the Theban 
palisade and lay waste the plain, he gained no serious 
victory, and even showed, more clearly than before, SSvintiSe? 
his reluctance to engage excei^t upon perfectly equal The Thebans 
terms.1 It became evident that the Thebans were ^eSerand 
not only strengthening their position in Boeotia, but 
also acquiring practice in warfare and confidence Ageaiiaus 
against the Spartans ; insomuch that Antalkidos and u 
some other companions remonstrated with Agesilaus 
against carrying on the war so as only to give improving 
lessons to his enemies in military practice, and called upon him 
to strike some decisive blow. He quitted Boeotia, however, after 
the summei**s campaign, without any such step.® In his way he 
appeased an intestine conflict which was about to break out in 
Thespiae. Afterwards, on passing to Megara, he experienced a 
strain or hurt, which grievously injured his sound leg (it has 
been mentioned already that he was lame of one leg), 


and induced his surgeon to open a vein in the limb 
for reducing the inflammation. When this was done, SsSStofo 
however, the blood could not he stopped until he 
swooned. Having been conveyed home to Sparta in invade 
great suffering, he was confined to his couch for several {J^to^Td* 
months ; and he remained during a much longer time 
unlit for active command.® 

The functions of generjd now devolved upon bhe JotOT^the 
other king Kleombrotus, who in the nett spring 
conducted the army of the confederacy to invade wUhont 
Boeotia anew. But on this occasion the Athenians 
and Thebans had occupied the passes of Kithceron, so 
that he was unable even to enter the country, and was obliged to 
dismiss his troops without achieving anything.* 


iXexL Hellen. v. 4, 47, 61. part) to this oampaign. 

The anecdotes In PolvfienuB <11. 1, SDlodOr. acv 88, 84 ; Plutarch, 
18— SO), xnentfonlnc faint-heartedness Age^il. c. 26. 

And alann amoiiff the allies of Ages!' $ Xen. Jlellen. v. 4, BS. 

laus, are likely to apply (certadxuy In 4 Xen. Uollen. v. 4, 59. 
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His inglonoRs retreat excited such murmurs amoug tlie allies 
Resolution Sparta^ that they resolved to fit out 

of Sparta a large naval force, suMcient both to intercept the 

supplies of imported com to Athens, and to forward 
an invading army by sea against Thibes, to the 
Poiiis. The Boeotian port of Kreusis in the Elrisssean Gulf. The 
M^doutii former object was attempted first. Towards mid- 
^bSas^ summer, a fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under the 
▼lotoiy of Spartan admiral Pollis, was cmising in the ^gean ; 

especially round the coast of Attica, near iEgina, 
Ke6s, and Andros. The Athenians, who, since their 
the battle of recently renewed confederacy, had been undisturbed 
■Arsfinusca. ^^y found themselves thus threat- 

ened, not merely with loss of power, but also with loss of trade 
and even famine ; since their corn-ships from the Euxine, though 
safely reaching Gersestus (the southern extremity of Euboea), were 
prevented from doubling Cape Sunium. Feeling severely this- 
interruption, they fitted out at Peirseus a fleet of 80 triremes, ^ 
with crews mainly composed of citizens ; who, under the admiral 
Chabnas, in a sharply contested action near Naxos, completely 
defeated the fleet of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery 
of the sea. Forty-nine Lacedaemonian triremes were disabled or 
captured, eight with their entire crews.® Moreover, Chabiias 
might have destroyed all or most of the rest, hod he not suspended 
his attack, having eighteen of his own ships disabled, to pick up 
both the living men and the dead bodies on boai’d, as well as all 
Athenians who were swimming for their lives. He did this (we 


^Xpu. Hellen. v. 4, 61. ivffhiaw 
uinoi «i« rat vaiit, <&c. !Ek>eckh (fol- 
lowed by Er. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. 
88, toL ▼. p. 68) connects with this 
maiitime expedition an Inscription 
(CoTp. Insc. No. 84, p. 124) recording a 
vote of gratitude passed by the Athe- 
nian assembly in favour of Phano- 
hritus, a native of Parium In the Pro- 
pontis. But I think that the vote can 
hardly belong to the present expedi- 
tion. The Athenians could not need 
to be informed by a native of Parium 
about the movements of a hostile fleet 
near JBgina and Keds. The informa- 
tion given by Phanokritos must have 
related more probably. I think, to 
aome occasion of the transit of hostile 


ships along the Hellespont, which a 
native of Panum would be the likely 
person first to discover and communi- 
cate. 

a Dioddr. xv. 35 ; Demosthen. cont. 
Iieptin. 0 . 17, p. 480. 

1 give the number of prize-sbips 
taken in this action, as stated by 
Demosthends in preference to Eio- 
ddrus, who mentions a smaller num- 
ber. The orator, in enumerating the 
exploits of Ohabrias in this oration, 
not only speaks from a written memo- 
randum in his hand, which be after- 
wards causes to be read by the clerk, 
but also seems exact and special as to 
numbers, so as to inspire greater con- 
fidence than usnaL 
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are told^) from distinct recollection of the fierce displeasure of 
the people against the victorious generals after the battle of 
Arginusfis. And we may thus see, that though the proceedings 
on that memorable occasion were stained both by illegality and 
by violence, they produced a ssdutary effect upon the public 
conduct of subseq^uent commanders- Many a brave Athenian 
(the crews consisting principally of citizens) owed his life, after 
the battle of Naxos, to the terrible lesson administered by the 
people to their generals in 406 B.O., thirty years before. 

I^is was the first great victory (in September, 376 B.o.®) which 
the Athenians had gained at sea since the Peloponnesian b.o. 370 — 
war ; and while it thus filled them with joy and con- 
fidence, it led to a material enlargement of their niari- Kxtcnsionof 
time confederacy. The fleet of Chabrias — of which man lum- 
a squadron was detached under the orders of Phokion, Jeaeracy’m 
a young Athenian now distinguishing himself for the cousej- J 
first time and often hereafter to be mentioned — sailed ?he viJtoiy 
victorious round the uEgean, made prize of twenty 
other triremes in single ships, brought iu 3000 prisoners with 
110 talents in money, and annexed 17 new cities to the confederacy, 
as sending deputies to the synod and furnishing contributions. 
The discreet and conciliatory behaviour of Pholdon, especially, 
obtained much favour among the islanders, and detei'mincd 
several new adhesions to Athens.® To the inhabitants of Abdfiiu 
in Thrace Chabrias rendered an inestimable service, by aiding 


1 niOfWr. XV. $6. Chabrias Arricrxtro 
toO ftiaynoVf 

iv 'Ap-ycvoilo'cttv ravfia)(£aff ev tow? 
tfiieritravras vrparrjyoi/^ 6 Sijjuio? dwrl 
itt^dAij? vytpy^vtas Bavdnp ircptcjSoXdV, 
airiatrafitvos Sr t, roi s rt re- 
Xevrij/eSraf teard r\v vavita- 
X O’ y ovK SB a\}/ av evKa^dBif 

(see Wobsoling and Steiihons's note) 
fin rrore tjj? rrepKrrdo'tus d/ju>ta? ytwo- 
wyi)? K^vvnjK^ iraBoiy Tropan’Aifo'ia. 
oioxrep avocrrd? tow Si<6kc(i/, dv- 
cArfytfTo T&y voKirSt V roiis Sior 
v^X«>M«vow?, Kal Toi>t uiv Sn 
8iS(r(o<re, roirv ci rere- 
J^eyrri^draf eiSi/ji^vepl 

WVTTjM tytl'tTo Tlfv eirtjuf Aetow, p^Siuf ay 
”’oAt|a4a>p (rrn^ov StS^Bttpe, 

This passage illustratos Mhat I 
rexnarlcea in my prece^linff ch. Ixiv. 
rwpoctmff the battio ot Arftliina© and 
the proceedings at Atiions oJterwar<l8. 


I noticed that DiodCnis incorrectly 
reproheuted tlie escitomont at Athcnn 
aaaiimt the geneiuls as ailMng fioiii 
their having neglected to pick up the 
bodies ot the «hda warriors for burial, 
and that ho omitted the more nupoi- 
tant fact that they left many living and 
wounded wamors to perisli, 

Xt is enriouH that iu the drat of the 
two hentoncoH above citorl, DuMlOrus 
repeats ids orronoons affirmation about 
the liattlo of Argiuuste ; while in the 
second sentence he oorr^s the error, 
tcllirjg us that <;habrla«, profiting liy 
the warning, took care to pick up the 
Uvinfl men on tljo wn^cks an<l iu tlio 
water, as well as the dead bodies. 


^ 2 Plutarch, Phokion, c. C; Plutarch, 
CamiUufl, c. 19. 


3Dcm»»Hthen. cent. T^eptln p. 
Pluttiich, l*hoki<»n, o 7. 


480 ; 
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tliem to repulse a barbarous horde of Triballi, who, quitting their 
abode from famine, had poured upon the sea-coast, defeating the 
Abderites and plundering their territory. The citizens, grateful 
for a force left to defend their town, willingly allied themselves 
with Athens, whose confederacy thus extendi itself to the coast 
of Thrace.^ 

Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the east of 
B.a 876 Peloponn^us, the Athenians began to aim at the ac- 
quisition of new allies in the west The fleet of 60 
triremes, which had recently served under Chabrias, 
was sent, under the command of Timotheus, the son 
Tiuiotheiis of Kondn, to circumnavigate PeloponnSsus and alarm 
Athe^ the coast of Laconia ; partly at the instance of the 
Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval force of 
Se Sparta occupied, so as to prevent her from conveying 

troops across the Bjdssaean Gulf from Corinth to the 
Boeotian port of Kreusis.® This Periplus of Pelopon- 
the Athe? nesus — ^the first which the fleet of Athens had attempted 

since her humiliation at jEgospotami— coupled with 
the ensuing successes, was long remembered by the 
countrymen of Timotheus, His large force, just deal- 
ing, and conciliatory professions won new and valuable allies. 
Not only HephaJlenia, but the still more impoitaut island of 
Korkyra^ voluntarily accepted his propositions ; and as he took 
care to avoid all violence or interference with the political 
constitution, his popularity all around augmented every day. 
Alketas, prince of the Molossi — ^the Chaonians with other Epiro- 
tic tribes — and the Akarnaniana on the coast-— all embraced his 
alliance.® While near Aly 2 da and Leukas on this coast, he was 
assailed by the Peloponnesian ships imder Nikolochus, rather 
inferior in number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being 
shortly afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he 
became so superior in those w'aters that the hostile fleet did not 
dare to show itself. Having received only thiiteen talents on 
quitting Athens, we are told that he had great dilflculty in paying 
bis fleet ; that he procured an advance of money, from each of the 

1 Dloddr. XV, 86. He states, by mis- s Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 62. 
take, that Chabrias vrae afterwards s Xen. HeUea v. 4, 64 ; Bioddr. zv. 
assassinated at AbdSia. 86. 
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sixty trierarchs in his fleet, of seven minae towards the pay ol their 
respective ships ; and that he also sent home requests for large 
remittances from the public treasury : ^ measures which go to 
hear out that honourable repugnance to the plunder of fiiends or 
neutrals, and care to avoid even the suspicion of plunder, which 
his panegyrist IsokratSs ascribes to him.* This was a feature 
xmhappily rare among the Grecian generals on both sides, and 
tending to become still rarer, from the increased employment of 
mercenary hands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens were not 
favourably received. Though her naval position was ^ 
now more brilliant and commanding than it had. been 
since the battle of JEgospotami— though no Lacedse- diSiSiM 
monian fleet showed itself to disturb her in the 
-®gean3— yet the cost of the war began to he seriously felt 
Privateers from the neighbouring island of ^Egina annoyed her 
commerce, requirmg a perpetual coast-guard ; while the contri- 
butions from the deputies to the confederate synod were not 
sufficient to dispense with the necessity of a heavy direct property- 
tax at home."* 

In this synod the Tliehans, as members of the confederacy, 
were represented.® Application was made to them to contribute 
towards the cost of the naval war ; the rather, as it was partly 
at their instance that the fleet had been sent round to the 
Ionian Sea. But the Thebans declmed compliance,® nor were 
they probably in any condition to furnish pecuniary aid. Their 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 66 ; iHokrnWs, De (Ilcllen. v. 4, 6») tolls ns that the fleet 
Permntat. s. 116; Cornelius Nepoa, sent with TnnothcMis to Kovkym 
Tunutheus, c. 2. coiiHistod of sixty ships, which is tho 

The advance of seven mines re- oxact nnmher of trieiarchs named by 
spectively, obtained by Timuthous BomuHthtnids. 
from the sixty trlorarcns under his a JrtokratOs, Orat. De Permutat. s. 
command, is mentioned by Demos- 12s. isi, ISA. 

thenfis cont. Timothonm (c. 8, p, » IsokratOs, Do Permutat 8. 117 ; 
ns7). I afnvo With M. Boeckh (Public Oomel. Nepos, Timoth. c. 2. 

Kconoiuy of Athens, il. 24, p. 204) in 4 Xcn. UoUon. vi. 2, 1. 

reterriim this advance to his oxpodition 8 Boe IsokratOs, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) 8. 

to Korkyra and other places in the 21, ^ 87. 

Ionian Sea in 87.0— 874 B.C. ; not to his OXon. Hellen. vi 2, 1. oi 8* 
subseement expedition of 873 B.a, to 'A^nraioi, ai^avofivvovt fikv hpS>vres StA 
whichllehdantz, Lachmann, SchloBser, roOf 0<i/3euov;, 

and others would refer it (Vlta^ a-vfi^tiL\KofUvov9 tU I'avrixbv, avrol 
Iphlcratis, <&c., p. 89). In the second S' airoKvat6M.«yot /calx da 
expedition, it does not appear that ho leal Aporeiais Atyuntjv, ifd 4>v\euea.TK 
ever had really sixty trii’omos or sixty iviBvpjricrMf TrwjtracOat. toO 

tneiurcbs under him. XenophOu woAe/xov. 
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refusal occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embittered by- 
jealousy at the strides which they h^ been making 
jeSouso?®* during the last two years, partly through the indirect 
effect of the naval successes of Athens. At the end qf 
ThSbS— the year 377 B.C., after the two successive invasions 
of Agesilaus, the ruin of two home-crops had so 
straitened the Thebans, that they were forced to import 
Boeotia. oom from Pagasse in Thessaly ; in which enteri)nse 
their ships and seamen were at first captured by the 
Lacedeemonian haimost at Oreus in Euboea, i^etas. His 
negligence however soon led not only to an outbreak of their 
seamen who had been taken prisoners, but also to the revolt of 
the town from Sparta, so that the communication of Thebes with 
Pagasae became g[uite unimpeded. For the two succeeding yearn, 
there had been no Spartan invasion of Boeotia ; since in 376 B.c. 
Kleombrotus could not surmount the heights of Kitheeron — ^while 
in 376 B.a, the attention of Sparta had been occupied by the 
naval operations of Timotlieus in the Ionian Sea. During these 
two years the Thebans had exerted themselves vigorously against 
the neighbouring cities of Boeotia, in most of which a strong party, 
if not the majority of the population, was favourable to them, 
though the government was in the hands of the philo-Spartan 
oligarchy, seconded by Spai-tan harmosts and garrison.^ We hear 
of one victory gained by the Theban cavalry near Plataea, under 
Charon, and of another near Tanagra, m which Panthoidfis, the 
Lacediemonian hamiost in that town, was slain,* 

But the most important of all their successes was that of 
Pelopidas near Tegyra. That commander, hearing 
PeiopiSw Spartan harmoat, with his two (mora or) 

divisions in garrison at Orchomenus, had gone away 
Lactidia- on an excursion inco the Lokrian territory, made a 
momans. ThSbes with the Sacred Band and a few 

cavalry, to surprise the place. It was the season in which the 
waters of the lake Kopals were at the fullest^ so that he was 
obliged to take a vride circuit to the north-west, and to pass by 
Tegyra, on the road between Ordiomenus and the Opuntian 
Lokris. On arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that there 
were still some Lacedaemonians in the town, and that no surprise 

1 Xdn. HoUen. v. 4, 46—56. 8 Plntaroh, Pelopidas, c. 15—25. 
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could be effected ; upon wbicb be retraced bie steps. But on 
reaching Tegyra be fell in with tbe Lacedfismonian commanders, 
Gorgoleon and Tbeopompus, returning with tbeir troops from 
tbe Lokrian excursion. As bis numbers were inferior to theirs 
by half, they rejoiced in tbe encounter ; while the troops of 
Pelopidas were at first dismayed, and required all bis encourage- 
ment to work them up. But in tbe fight that ensued, closely 
and obstinately contested in a narrow pass, tbe strength, valour, 
and compact charge of tbe Sacred Band proved irresistible. The 
two Lacedflemonian commanders were both slain ; tbeir troops 
opened to allow tbe Thebans an undisturbed retreat, but 
Pelopidas, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in tbe combat 
until all bis enemies dispersed and fled. Tbe neighbourhood 
of Orcbomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that Pelopidas could 
only erect bis ti'opby and strip tbe dead, before returning to 
Tbebes.1 

This combat, in which tbe Lacedeemonians were for the first 
time beaten in fair field by numbers inferior to tbeir 
own, produced a strong sensation in tbe minds of 
both tbe contending parties. Tbe confidence of tbe 
Thebans, as well as their exertion, was redoubled ; so ofaiiBceotia 
that by tbe year 374 B.C. they bad cleared Boeotia of choineim^ 
tbe Lacedmmonians, as well as of tbe local oli^cbies 
wbicb sustained them, persuading or constraining tbe Jioootian 
cities again to come into union with TbSbes, and 
reviving tbe Boeotian confederacy. Haliartus, KorOneia, Lebadeia, 
Tanagra, Tbespia?, Plateea, and tbe rest, thus became again 
Boeotian leaving out Orcbomenus alone (with its dependency 
Chseroneia), wbicb was on the borders of Phokis, and still 
continued under Laceclosmonian occupation. In most of these 
cities tbe party friendly to TbSbes was numerous, and the change, 
on tbe whole, popular ; though in some tbe prevailing sentiment 
was such, that adherence was only obtained by intimidation. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 17 ; DlodCr. given varions particulars respecting 
XV. S7. the religious legends connected with 

Xonophftn does not mention the that spot (KallisthenSs, Frogm. 8. 
combat at Tegyra. Bioddrus mentions, Didot. ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Teyvpa). 
what is evidently this battle, near the Thebans thus became 

Orcbomenus, but he does not name again presidents of all Boeotia, and 
Tegyra revired the Bceotian confederacy, is 

Kalllsthengs seems to have described clearly stated by Xenophdn, v. 

tbe battle of Tegyra, and to have 4, 68 ; vi. 1, 1. 
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Tte change here made by Th§bes was not to absorb these cities 
into herself, but to bring them back to the old federative system 
of Boeotia — a policy which she had publicly proclaimed on sur- 
prising Plataea in 431 B.0.^ While resuming her own ancient 
rights and privileges as head of the Boeotian federation, she at 
the same time guaranteed to the other cities— by convention, 
probably express, but certainly implied — their ancient rights, 
their security, and their qualified autonomy, as members — the 
system which had existed down to the peace of Antalkidas. 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved by this 
re-conquest or re-confederation of Boeotia ^coming masters of 
Kreusis, the port of Theapice,® they fortified it, and built some 
triremes to repel any invasion from Peloponn^us by sea across 
the Krisssean Qulf. Feeling thus secure against invasion, they 
began to retaliate upon their neighbours and enemies the 
Phokians — allies of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks 


on ThSbes, yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 
Athens.3 So hard pressed were the Phokians — especially as 
Jason of Pherae in Thessaly was at the same time their bitter 
enemy^ — that, unless assisted, they would have been compelled 
B.aS74, ^ submit to the Thebans, and along with tbenL 

The Invade includir^ the Lacedsemonian garrison 

PhoJrifr- * then occupying it ; while the treasures of the Delphian 
SwiBsS temple would also have been laid open, in case the 


Thebans should think fit to seize them. Intimation 
being given by the Phokians to Sparta, King Kleom- 
brotus was sent to their aid, by sea across the Gulf, 


separate with four Lacedaemonian divisions of troops, and an 
SSejSicedffl- auxiliary body of allies.® This reinforcement, com- 
monlans. pelliiig the Thebans to retire, placed both Phokis and 


1 Thncyd. it 2. avwmv 6 (the attacked Plateaa In 481 B.C., tnay be 
Theban herald after the Tfaehan troops taken as fair analog to Jndge of their 
had penetrated by night into the professionB and views towards the 
middle of Plataia)«rTi;iSodXerat xard recovered Boeotian towns in 87d— 878 
tA *r<£Tpta r« V irdvTw V Bo*«T«y B.C. 

Ti$9er0ai Trap' avroilt ra SirXa, ^ Xen. Hellen. vl 4, 3 * compare 
vopi^ovres a^Ccrt roiSTtf rpdir^ DlodCr. XV. 58. 

vpocrxuff^cniv Tiiv ttoKiv. 8 DiodCr. xv. 31 ; Xen. HoUen. vL 

Compare the langoa^ of the 8, 1 ; iii. 6^21. 

Thebans about tA wdrpM r&v BoiurAv 4 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 21 — ^27. 

(|!i 01, 65, 66). The description o Xen. Hellen. vi, 1, 1 ; vl. 21. 
whioh the Thebans give of their own This expedition of Kleoinbrotus to 
professions and views, when they Phokis is placed by Mr. pynes Clinton 
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Orchomenus in safety. While Sparta thus sustained them, even 
Athens looked upon the Phokian cause with sympathy. When 
she saw that the Thebans had passed from the defensive to the 
offensive — partly by her help, yet nevertheless refusing to 
contribute to the cost of her navy — ^her ancient jealousy of them 
became again so powerful, that she sent envoys to Sparta to 
propose terms of peace. WHiat these teims were we are not told ; 
nor does it appear that the Thebans even received notice of the 
proceeding. But the peace was accepted at Sparta, and two of 
the Athenian envoys were despatched at once from thence, with- 
out even going home, to Korkyra, for the purpose of notifying 
the peace to Timotheus, and ordering him forthwith to conduct 
his fleet back to Athens.^ 

This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in a moment 
of impetuous dissatisfaction, was much to the ad van- ^ ^ 3.^^ 
tage of Sparta, and served somewhat to countervail a ’ * 
mortifying revelation which had reached the Spai'tans 
a little before from a different quai'ter. La(»- 

_ - « . .7 n . d®exnoniauB 

Polydamas, an eminent citizen ox Pharsalus in irom 
Thessaly, came to Sparta to ask for aid. He had long 
been on terms of hospitality with the LacediBinouians ; FUarbaius. 
while Pharsalus had not merely been in alliance wiili poiydamafl 
them, hut was for some time occupied by one of their of p^r^ns 
garrisons.® In the usual state of Thessaly, the great SplKfor 
cities Larissa, Pherse, Pharsalus, and others, each 
holding some smaller cities in a state of dependent 


in S75 B.C. (Fast. Hell, ad 375 B.a). 
To me it seems to belonir rather to 
S74 B.a It was not nxidertaken nnidl 
the Thebans had reooimuered all the 
Bceotian cities (Xen. Hell, vl. 1, 1); 
and this operation seems to have 
occupied them all the two years— S7S 
and :)T5 b.c. See v. 4, 93, where the 
words oCt' € 1 / Ti>ii6dw9 nfjn.iirktnfartt 
mnst be understood to Inolnde, not 
simply the time which Timotheus took 
in actiMllv circumnavigating Pelopon- 
nesus, bat the year which he spent 
afterwards in the Ionian Sea, and the 
time which he occupied in performing 
his exploits near Korhyra, Lenkas, and 
the iieifilibourhood generally. The 
“ Periplus," for which Timotheus yean 
afterwards honoured at Athens (see 
iBschines oont Ktesiphont. 0 . 90, p 


458) meant the exploits performed by 
him during the year and with the fleet 
of the “ Poriplns*’. 

It is worth notice that the Pythian 
games were celobratod in this year 374 
B.C. — IttI TfiiKparL^ov 3j)Xpvro9 ; that is, 
in the first quarter of that archon, or 
the third Olympic year, about the 
beginning of August. ChabrSas won a 
prize at these g^es with a cliariot 
and four ; in celebration of which he 
afterwards gave a splendid banquet at 
the point of seashore called KOIias, near 
Athena (Demosthen. cont. Nemiam, c. 
11, p. i:}6({). 

iXeu.Hellen.vl.2,1,2. 

Kallias seems to have been one of 
the Athenian envoys (Xen. Helleii. vi. 
8 , 4 ). 

»Diod6r.xiv.S2. 

-9 
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alliance, were in disagreement with each other, often evei a in 
actual war. It was rare that they could be brought to concu?’* in 
a common vote for the election of a supreme chief or Tagus, ^t 
his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas was now in the ascendanij' 
enjoying the confidence of all the great family factions w’ho 
UBus^y contended for predominance ; to such a degree, indeed, 
that he was entrusted with the custody of the citadel and the 
entire management of the revenues, receipts as well as disburse- 
ments. Being a wealthy man, “hospitable and ostentatious in 
the Thessalian fSashion,’’ he advanced money from his own purse 
to the treasury whenever it was low, and repaid himself when 
public funds came in.^ 

But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in Thessaly 
Jason of — Jason, despot of Pheree, whose formidable power, 

threatening the independence of Pharsalus, he now 
diaraotep came to Sparta to denounce. Though the force of 
midaSS Jason can hardly have been veiy considerable when 
power. the Spartans passed through Thessaly, six years before, 
in their repeated expeditions against Olynthus, he was now not 
only despot of Pherse, but master of nearly all the Thessalian 
cities (as Lykophron of Pherss had partially succeeded in becom- 
ing thirty years before®), as well as of a large area of tributary 
circumjacent territory. The great instrument of his dominion 
was a standing and well-appointed force of 6000 mercenary 
troops, from all parts of Greece. He possessed all the persomd 
qualities requisite for conducting soldiers with the greatest effect 
BQs bodily strength was great ; his activity indefatigable ; his 
self-command, both as to hardship and as to temptation, alike 
conspicuous. Always personally sharing both in the drill and in 


iXen. Hellen. vi. 1, 8 . koI oirore receipts and disbursements, as testified 
/uiv c(ij, vap’ iavrov irpo(r«n'eec * in the inscriptloiis yet remainiug. 

&ir6r« 8< mpt-yatfotro vpoer6SoVf Xen. Hmlen. ii. 8, i. 

aireXa/t/3av«v V koI oWmv The stoiy (told in Plutarch, Be Gen. 

r« leal fMyaX 0 irp«iri )6 QsrraXiKOV Socrat. p. 588 F) of Jason sending a 
Tp6rrov. large snm of money to Thdbes, at some 

Such loose dealing of the Tbes- period anterior to the recapture of the 
salians with their public revenues Kadmeia, for the purpose of com ipting 
helps us to understand how Philip of Epameinoudas, appeal s not entiUed to 
Macedon afterwards got into his hands credit. Before that time, Kpameinon- 
the management of their harbours and das was too little known to be worth 
onstoms-imties (Bemosthen. Olynth. L corrupting ; moreover, Jason did not 
p. 16 ; ii p. 20) It forms a striking become tagva of Thessaly until long 
contrast with the esActness of the after the rfcaptnre of the Kadmeia 
Athenian people about ^eir public (Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, IS, 19). 
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the gymnastics of the soldiers, and encouraging military merits 
with the utmost munificence, he had not only disciplined them, 
but inspired them with extreme warlike ardour and devotion 
to his person. Several of the neighbouring tribes, together with 
Alketas prince of the Molossi in Epirus, had been reduced to the 
footing of his dependent allies. Moreover he had already defeated 
the Pharsalians, and stripped them of many of the towns which 
had once been connected with them, so tibat it only remained 
for him now to carry his arms against their city. But Jason was 
prudent as well as daring. Though certain of success, he wished 
to avoid the odimn of employing force, and the danger of having 
malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to Polydamas in 
a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should bring Pharsalus 
under Jason’s dominion, accepting for himself the second place in 
Thessaly, under Jason installed as Tagus or president. The 
whole force of Thessaly thus united, with its array of tributary 
nations around, would be decidedly the first power in Greece, 
superior on land either to Sparta or Thebes, and at sea to Athens. 
And as to the Persian king, with his multitudes of unwarlike 
slaves, Jason regarded him as an enemy yet easier to overthrow ; 
considering what had been achieved first by the Cyreians, and 
afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious hopes, 
which the energetic despot of Pher® had laid before pnident 
Polydamas ; who replied, that he himself had long deuimpfwitii 
been allied with Sparta, and that he could take no 
resolution hostile to her interests. “Go to Sparta, then (re- 
joined JasonX and give notice there that I intend to attack 
Pharsalus, and that it is for them to afford you protection. If 
they cannot comply with the demand, you widl he unfaithful to 
the interests of your city if you do not embrace my offers.” It 
was on this mission that Polydamas was now come to Spai-ta, to 
announce that unless aid could be sent to him, he should he 
compelled unwillingly to sever himself from her. “Becollect 
(he concluded) that the enemy against whom you will have to 
contend is fomiidable in every way, both from personal qualities 
and from power; so that nothing short of a first-rate force 
and commander will suffice. Consider and tell me what you 
can do.” 
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The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, returned a 
reply in the negative. Already a lar^ force had 
been sent under Kleombrotus as essential to the 
defence of Phokis ; moreover the Athenians were 
now the stronger power at sea. Lastly, Jason had 
hitherto lent no active assistance to Thebes and 
Athens, which he would assuredly be provoked to 
do, if a Spartan army interfered against him in 
Thessaly. Accordingly the Ephors told Polydamas 
plainly that they were unable to satisfy his demands, 
recommending him to make the best terms that he 
could both for Pharsalus and for himself. Eetuming 
to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation with Jason, 
and promised substonlial compliance with what was required. 
But he entreated to be spared the dishonour of admitting a^ 
foreign garrison into the citadel which had been confidentially 
entrusted to his care ; engaging at the same time to bring his 
fellow-citizens into voluntary union with Jason, and tendering 
his two sons as hostages for faithful performance. AU^this was 
actually brought tc pass. The politics of the Pharsaliaus wer^) 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as weU as JlKe 
rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly.^ 1 

The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying confessijon of 
Evidence of weakness on the part of Sparta. It marks too an 
of SpaSton* important stage in the real decline of her power, 
power Eight years before, at the instance of the Akanthian 
envoys hacked by the Macedonian Amyntas, she had 
years. three powerful armies in succession to crush the 

liberal and promising confederacy of Olyntbus, and to re-transfer 
the Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Macedonian crown. The 
region to which her armies had been then sent was the extreme 
verge of Hellas. The parties in whose favour she acted had 
scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends or allies ; while those 
agamst whom she acted hud neither done nor threatened any 
wrong to her : moreover the main ground on which her inter- 
ference was invoked was to hinder the free and equal confedciu- 
tion of Grecian cities. Nowy a claim, and a strong claiui, is 

1 See the intereatins: accoimt of this which I have been compel Jed greatly to 
mission, and the speech of Polydamas, abridfie (in Xen. Helleu. vi i, 4— is). 
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made upon lier by Polydamas of Pharsalus, an old friend and 
ally. It comes from a region much less distant Lastly, her 
political interest would naturally bid her arrest the menacing 
increase of an aggressive power already so formidable as that of 
Jason. Yet so seriously has the position of Sparta altered in the 
last eight years (382 — 374 B.O.) that she is now compelled to decline 
a demand which justice, sympathy, and political policy alike 
prompted her to grant So unfortunate was it for the Olynthian 
confederacy, that their honourable and well-combined aspirations 
fell exactly during those few years in which Sparta was at her 
maximum of power ! So unfortunate was such coincidence of 
time not only for Olynthus, but for Greece generally : — since 
nothing but Spartan interference restored the Macedonian kings 
to the sea-coa^ while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been 
allowed to expand, might probably have confined them co the 
interior, and averted the death-blow which came upon Grecian 
freedom in the next generation from their hands. 

The Lacedaemonians found some compensation 
rductant abandonment of Polydamas, in the pacific 
propositions from Athens whidi liberated them from 
one of their chief enemies. But the peace thus 
concluded was scarcely even brought to execution. 

Timotheus, being ordered home from Korkyra, obeyed 
and set sail with his fieet He had serving along 
with him some exiles from Zakynthus ; and as he 
passed by that island in his homeward voyage, he 
disembarked these exiles upon it, aiding them in 
establishing a fortified post. Against this proceeding 
the Zakynthian government laid complaints at Sparta, 
where it was so deeply resented, that redress having 
been in vain demanded at Athens, the peace was at once broken 
off, and war again declared. A Lacedssmonian squadron of 25 
sail was despatched to assist the Zakynthianj9^^ while plans were 

1 Xen. Hellen. tL 2, 8 ; DlodCr. zr. tbe pbEo-Bpartan leaders, 'who had 
46. been recentiv ezoelled for their xaismle 

The statements of DlodCnie are not under the empire of Sparta. The 
clear is themselves; besides that on statement must doubtless oe incorrect 
some points, tho^h not in the main. The esiles whom Timotheus restored 
they contradict S^^hCu. DiodCms must have belonged to the anti-Spartan 
states that those exiles whom Timo- party in the island, 
theus brought back to Zakynthus were But JDioddrus appears to me to have 


for their 


B.a 874. 
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formed for the acsqnisitioii of the more important island of 
Korkyra. The fleet of Timotheus having now been removed 
home, a malcontent Koikyrgean party formed a conspiracy to 
introduce the Lacedsemonians as friends, and betray the island to 
them. A Lacedsemonian fleet of twenty-two triremes accordingly 
sailed thither, under colour of a voyage to Sicily. But the 
Korkyrman government^ having detected the plot, refused to 
receive them, took precautions for defence, and sent envoys 
to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedaemonians now resolved to attack Korkyra openly, 
with the full naval force of their confederacy. By 
B.a 878. efforts of Sparta, Corinth, Leukas, Ambrakia, 

Rlifl, Zakynthus, Achaia, Epidanrus, Trcez^n, Her- 
ann^«nt miong, and Halieis — strengthened by pecuniary 
5?Sppns, payments from other confederates, who preferred 
S^JEuthe commuting their obligation to serve beyond sea— a 
confede- fleet of sixty triremes and a body of 1600 mercenary 
in vades hophtes, were assembled ; besides some Lacedmmonians, 

Korkyra. probably Helots or Neodamodes.^ At the same time, 
application was sent to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, for his 
co-operation against Korkyra, on the ground that the connexion 
of that island with Athens had proved once, and might prove 
again, dangerous to his city. 


got into confusion by repreaebting 
that univoisal and turoulent reoctiou 
against the philo-Spartan oligarchies, 
T^ch really did not take place until 
aiter the battle of Iieuktra, as if it had 
taken place some three years earlier. 
The events recoxmted in DiodOr. xv. 40 
seem to me to belong to a period g/ter 
the battle of Leuktxu. 

niodOros also seems to have made a 
mistake in saying that the Athenians 
sent KUsilrth as auxiliary commandor 
to Zakynthm (xv. 46); whereas this 
very commander is announced by 
himself in the next chapter (as well 
as by XenophOn, who calls him Stm- 
kUs) as sent to Zor^ira (Hellenica, v. 
2 , 10 ). 

1 conodve Bioddrus to have inad- 
vertently mentioned this Athenian 
expedition under Stesihlds orKtesiklds, 
twice over : once as sent to Zakynthus 
—then again, as sent to Korkyra, The 
latter is the troth. No Athenian 


expedition at all appears on this 
occasion to have gone to Zakynthus ; 
for XenophOu enumerates tho Zakyn- 
thians among those who helped to ilt 
out the fleet of Mnasippus (v. 2, 3). 

On the other hand, i see no reason 
for calling in guostion tho reality of 
the two ijaceasemoniau expeditions, 
in the last half of 874 B.C.— one under 
Aristokratds to Zakynthos, the other 
under Alkidas to Korkyra— which 
Diodftms mentions (BioU. xv. 45, 46). 
It is true that Xenoph&n does not 
notice either of them ; but they are 
noway inconsistent with the foots 
which he does state. 

1 Xen. HoUon. vi. 2, 8, 6, 16 : compare 
V. 2, 21— about the commutation of 
personal service for money. 

Bioddms (xv. 47) agrees with 
Xenophdn in the main about the 
expedition of Mnasippus, tlinugh 
differing on several other centempo- 
lary points. 
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It was 111 the spiing of 373 B.a that this forcje proceeded against 
Korkyra, under the command of the Lacedoemonian 
Mnasippus; who, having driven in the Kortyrsean besieges 
fleet with the loss of four triremes, landed on the 
island, gained a victory, and confined the inhabitants 
within the walls of the city. He next carried his adjoining 
ravages round the adjacent lands, which were found 
in the highest slate of cultivation and full of the richest produce ; 
fields admirably tilled — vineyards in surpassing condition — 
with splendid tom-buildings, well-appointed wine-cellars, and 
abundance of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. The invading 
soldiers, while enriching themselves by depredations on cattle 
and slaves, became so pampered with the plentiful stock around, 
that they refused to drink any wine that was not of the first 
quality.^ Such is the picture given by Xenophdn, an unfriendly 
witness, of the democratical Korkyra, in respect of its landed 
economy, at the time when it was invaded by Mnasippus — a 
picture not less memorable than that presented by Thucydides 
(in the speech of Arcliidamus), of the flourishing agriculture 
surrounding democratical Athens, at the moment when the 
hand of the Peloponnesian devastator was first felt there in 
431 b.c.3 

With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasippus 
encamped on a hill near the city walls, cutting off those within 
from supplies out of the country, while he at the same Lime 
blocked up the harbour with his fleet. The Korkyrseans soon 
began to be in want Yet they seemed to have no chance of 
safety except through aid from the Atlienians, to whom they had 
sent envoys with pressing entreaties,® and who had now reason 

1 Xen. Hellen. vl. 2, 6. damns) : uh yip aWo n voftCa^t t^v yijv 

(when Mnasippus landedX iKpar^i, air&v (of the Athenians) ^ twripov ex«tv, 
« jrqs KoX iSpov i^tipyacMviiiv pXv kcX o^x octp a/u<tvov iSeCpyavraL. 

vayKoXai koX rny xtSijpav, Com|^Te thd earlier portion Of the 

jLLrya\oirp«irffZ 9 Si olKijartig jcal ptvwvaf Same speocb (o. 80), and the Second 
KaTeo-KcuaarjMVovs jirl tuv aypSiv* speech Of the same Arohidaxnns (U. 11). 

Tovsf arpari^rat toOto To the same ptixpose Thucydidds 
Tpv 6 jjs eAScIv, »(rr* ovk iBiXttv vCveiv, cl speaks, respecting the properties of the 
pai ayOctrfi.ias «Zi}. leal &vSparroSa leal wealthy men established throughout 
jSoa-in^jUATA vapkiroKka. ^Af<rieeTO he r&v the area Of Attica— ot Svvwroi xoAa 
ayp&v, KrqpMTa Kara riiv olieoSo/xcaic r« 

Otpoi', implied in the antecedent lealiroAvTffXtfatKAreuriccvaZfiiroXwXciedrev 
weed otp&vas, is understood after (U. ^ the invasion>-Tlmcyd. il. 65. 
vtP 0 iv. «The envoys from Korkyra to 

^ Thucyd. 1 82 (Speech of Archl- Athens (mentioned by Xenophon, v. 2, 
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to regret tieir hasty consent (in the preceding year) to summon 
home the fleet of Timotheus from the Idand. How- 
ever, Timotheus was again appointed admiral of a 
new fleet to be sent thither ; while a division of 600 
peltasts, under Stesikl^, was directed to be despatched 
by the quickest route, to meet the immediate neces- 
sities of the Korkyrseans, during the delays unavoid- 
able in the preparation of the main fleet and its 
circumnavigation of Feloponn^us. The peltasts were 
conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to 
the coast opposite Korkyra; upon which island 
they were enabled to land through the intervention 
of Alketas solicited by the Athenians. They were 
fortunate enough to get into the town ; where they 
not only brought the news that a large Athenian 
fleet might be speedily expected, but also contributed much 
to the defence. Without such encouragement and aid, the 
Korkyrseans would hardly have held out ; for the famine within 
the walls increased daily ; and at length became so severe that 
many of the citizens deserted, and numbers of slaves were thrust 
out. Mnasippus refused to receive them, making public pro- 
clamation that every one who deserted should be sold into 
slaveiy ; and since deserters nevertheless continued to come, he 
caused them to be scourged back to the city-gates. As for the 
unfortunate slaves, being neither received by him nor re-admitted 
within, many perished outside of the gates from sheer hunger.^ 
Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the approaching 
hour of surrender, that the besieging army became careless and 
the general insolent. Though his military chest was well filled, 
through the numerous pecuniary payments which he had received 
flNsm allies in commutation of personal service, yet he had 
dismissed several of his mercenaries without pay, and had kept 
all of them unpaid for the last two months. Hb present temper 
made him not only more harsh towards his own soldieia,® but 

S) would probabl 7 cross Spiros and StesiUSs presently to be mentioned. 
Thessaly, throogh the aid of Alketas. ^ Xen. Hellen. ▼!, 2, 15. 

This would be a much qni<dcer way for s Zen. Hellen. ri. 2. 16. o 5 oS 
them than the drenmnavigation of hp&v rwDra, rt irov 

Peloponntons ; and it would suggest ovk ^ idkiv, koI ««pL to5« 

the same way for the datadunent of fuerSo^pov; ijeatFoiipyit, koX fiiv 
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also less vigilant in the condact of the siege. Accordingly the 
besieged, detecting from their watch-towers the negli- 
gence of the guards, chose a JEavourable opportunity 
and made a vigorous sally. Mnasippus, on seeing his 
outposts driven in, armed himself and hastened for- 
ward with the Lacedsemonians around him to sustain 
them, giving orders to the officers of the mercenaries 
to bring their men forward also. But these officers 
replied that they could not answer for the obedience 
of soldiers without pay ; upon which Mnasippus was 
so incensed, that he struck them with his stick and 
with the shaft of his spear. Such an insult in- 
flamed still fuither the existii^ discontent Both 
officers and soldiers came to the combat dis- 
couraged and heartless, while the Athenian peltosts 
and the Korkyrasan hoplites, rushing out of several gates at once, 
pressed their attack with desperate energy. Mnasippus, after 
displaying great personal valour, was at length slain, and all his 
troops, being completely routed, fled back to the fortified camp 
in which their stores were preserved. Even this too might have 
been taken, and the whole armament destroyed, had the besieged 
attacked it at once. But they were astonished at their own 
success. Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in 
reserve they retired back to the city. 

Their victoiy was however so complete, as to re-open easy 
communication with the country, to procure sufficient ^ 
temporary supplies, and to aflford a certainty of hold- Athe- 
ing out until reinforcement from Athens should j^^eSt 
arrive. Such reinforcement, indeed, was already on 
its way, and had been announced as approaching to sucoessor of 
Hypermente (second imder the deceased Mnasippus), 
who had now succeeded to the command. Terrified aw the 
at the news, he hastened to sail round from his 
station— -which he had occupied with the fleet to 
block up the harbour — ^to the fortified camp. Here 
he first put the slaves, as well as the property, aboard 
of his transports, and sent them away, remaining himself to 

tdtr&y airof^lvBovi iir«irot.iifKtt, roi9 /no^hvt oiiK i.iTO(MV, dc cAiycro, 

S* ot<rt naX dvoTv ifSrj fuipoiv w^«iAc rbv tmp, <!tc. 
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defend tlie camp with the soldiers and marines, but remaining 
only a short time, and then taking these latter also aboard the 
triremes. He thus completely evacuated the island, making off 
for Lenkas. But such had been the hurry, and so great tlie 
terror lest the Athenian fleet should arrive, that much com and 
wine, many slaves, and even many sick and wounded soldiers, 
were left behind. To the victorious Korkyrssans, these acquisi- 
tions were not needed to enliance the value of a triumph which 
rescued them from capture, slavery, or starvation.^ 

The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving so as 
to incur much risk of flnding the island already taken, 
but when it did come it was commanded by 
Iphikrat^ Chabrias, and tbe orator Kallistratus® — 
not by Timotbeue, whom the original vote of the 
people had nominated. It appears that Timotheus — 
who (in April, 373 B.O.), when the Athenians first 
learnt that the formidable Lacedaemonian fieet had 
begun to attack Korkyra, had been directed to pro- 
ceed thither forthwith with a fleet of 60 triremes — 
found a difficulty in manning his ships at Athens, 
and therefore undertook a preliminary cruise to 
procure both seamen and contributory funds from 
the maritime allies. His first act was to transport the COO 
peltasts under Stesiklls to Thessaly, where he entered into 
relations with Jason of Pherse. He persuaded the latter to 
become the ally of Athens, and to further the march of StesiklGs 
with his division by land acioss Thessaly, over the passes of 
Pindus, to Epirus ; where Alketas, who was at once the ally of 
Athens and the dependent of Jason, conveyed them by night 
across the strait from Epirus to Eorkyra. Having thus oi)onod 
important connexion with the powerful Thessalian despot, and 
obtained from him a very seasonable service together (perhaps) 
with some seamen from Pagasse to man his fleet, Timotheus 
proceeded onward to the ports of Macedonia, where he also 
entered into relations with Amyntas, receiving from him signal 
marks of private favour, and then to Thrace, as well as the 
neighbouring islands. His voyage procured for bim valuable 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi 2, 18-36 ; DiodCr. xv. 47. 

2 Xou. Hallou. Vi. 80. 
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subsidies in money and supplies of seamen, besides some new 
adhesions and deputies to the Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken with the 
general purpose of collecting means for the expedition to Kor- 
kyra, began in the month of April or commencement of May, 
373 B.a^ On departing, it appeal's, he had given orders to such 


iThe manner in which I have 
described the pr8limin.\iy cmise of 
llmothens will he found (L thinh) the 
oiijy way of uniting into one consistent 
uarratire the scattered fragments of 
information which we possess respect- 
inghis proceedings in this year. 

^e date of his setting out from 
Athens is exactly determined by 
DemosthenSsj adv. Timoth. p. 1180— 
the month Munychion, in the arcliuu- 
ship of Sokraudds— AprU» 378 B.a 
DiodOrus says that he proceeded to 
Thrace, and that he acquired several 
new members for the confederacy <xv. 
47); XennophOn states that he sailed 
toimrTds the islands (Hellen. vi. 2, 12) : 
two statements not directly the same, 
yet not incompatible with each other. 
In his way to Thrace, he wbuld 
naturally pass up the Bnboean strait 
and along the coast of Thessaly. 

We Icnow that Stesiklds and his 
peltasts must have got to Korkyra. not 
by sea drcnmnavigating Feloponnesos, 
but by land across Thessaly and Epixns 
—a mnch quicker way. XenophOn tells 
ns that tlie Athenians “ asked Alketas 
to help them to cross over from the 
mainland of Bpirus to the opposite 
island of Korkyra, and that they 
were in consequence carried across by 
night”— 'AXierfrow 6i <rv vSta- 

fiifidvai ToUrovt* Kalovrot fjJtv vvk- 
rht 3taxoju.i<r0<yTcr irov rqv Xwpav, 
tivijKOoy tU 7^<SA,»^ 

Kow these troops could not have 
got to Bpims without crossing Tlies- 
saly; nor could they have crossed 
Thessaly without the permission and 
escort of Jason. Moreover, Alketas 
himself was the dependent of Jason, 
whose goodwill was therefore doubly 
necessary (Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 7). 

We further know that in we year 
preceding (874 b.c,), Jason was not 
yet in allianod with Athens, nor even 
inclined to become so, though the 
Athenians were very anxious for it 
(Xen. Hdlen. vi 1, 10). But in No- 
vember, 878 B.a, Jason (as well as 
Alketas) appears as the entablislied 
ally of Athens ; not as then becoming 


her ally for the first time, but as so 
completely an established ally, tliat 
he comes to Athens for the express 
purpose of being pi*esent at the trial of 
Tiinothens and of deposing in his favour 
— ^ticoj^yov AAjcg rov lealTdcro voy w? 
rovrov (^mothe^) iv rwMcn/ieuenipwyt 
ju.i}yl err’ Aoretov dp^ovroc, 4 ir I t b y 
dyuva rbv ro ilrov, /Soijdi^o’oyrcd y 
avrtp Kal xarayoiJLimv w t^v oiKtnv 
TT)y if UtipcutL, &C. (Demos, adv. Tim. 
0.jB, p. 1190).^ Again — ayrbv Si rovroy 
(ilmotheus) i^airovt^4v»v ftiv rwy 
AirtnjfitfiMy koX otic«icoy avr^ airdyrcDy, in 
Si Kal *A\ic4tov xai 'ld<rovo9p 

iifAdx*^v oyrwy t/iiv, fi6\is uiy 
iireitrSijrt idtiyat (Demos, ib. C. 8, p. 
11S7). We see from hence therefore 
that the first alliance between Jason 
and Athens had been contracted m the 
early part of 378 B,C. , we see further 
that it hud been contracted by Time- 
theus in his prdiiminary cruise, which 
is the only reasonable way of explain- 
ing the strong interest felt by Jsaon 
as weU as by Alketas in the fate of 
Timotheus, inducing them to take the 
remarkable step of coming to Athens 
to promote his acquittaL It was 
Timotheus who had first made the 
alliance of Athens with Alketas 
(Diodbr. XV. 8(f ; Gomel. Nepos^ 
Timoth. c. 2), a year or two before. 

Combining all the circumstances 
here stated. I infer with confidence 
that Timotneua in his preliminarv 
craise, visited Jason, contracted alli- 
ance between him and Athens, and 
prevailed iipon him to forward the 
division of Stesiklds across Thessaly to 
Bpirus and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Demosthente there 
are three or four exact dates men- 
tioned, which are a great aid to the 
unclerstandlsg of the mstorical events 
of the time. That oration is smiken 
by Apollodorus, claiming from Timo- 
theus the repayment of money lent te 
him by Fasion the banker, mther of 
Apollodorus ; and the dates specified 
are copied from entries made by 
Fasion at the time in his commercial 
books (c. 1, p. llSd ; o. 9, p. 1107). 
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of the allies as were intended to form part of the expedition, 
to assemble at Kalauria (an island off Troez^ con- 
secrated to Poseiddn), where he would himself come 
and take them up to proceed ouward. Pursuant to 
such order, several contingents mustered at this 
island ; among them the Boeotians, who sent several 
triremes, though in the preceding year it had been 
allied against them that they contributed nothing to 
sustain the naval exertions of Athens. But Timotheus 
stayed out a long time. Beliance was placed upon 
him, and upon the money which he was to bring 
home, for the pay of the feet; and the unpaid 
triremes accordingly fell into distress and disorganiza- 
tion at Kalauria, awaiting his return.^ In the 
jjieantime fresh news reached Athens that Korkyra 
was much pressed ; so that great indignation was felt 
against the absent admiral, for employing in his present cruise a 
precious interval essential to enable him to reach the island in 
time. Iphikratfis (who had recently come back from serving 
with Phaniabazus, in an unavailing attempt to reconquer Egypt 
for the Persian king) and the orator Kallistratus were especially 
loud in their accusations against him. And as the very s^vation 
of Korkyra required pressing haste, the Athenians cancelled the 
appointment of Timotheus even during his absence — ^naming 
Iphikratds, Kallistratus, and Chabrias to equip a fleet and go 
round to Korkyra without delay. 

Before chey could get ready, Timotheus returned, bringing 
several new adhesionti to the confederacy, with a flourishing 
account of general success.’ He went down to Kalauria to 
supply the deflciencies of funds, and make up for the embar- 
rassments which his absence had occasioned. But he could 
not pay the Boeotian trierarchs without borrowing money for 
the purpose on his own credit ; for though the sum brought 
home from his voyage was considerable, it would appear that 


1 Demosthen. adv. Timotb. O. 8, p. fi.c<r8o^opca o-rparei^Af 

1188. &iuer$oif ftiv rh crrpdrtvM. xaro- art* ri Siyp^aara o’ii' |[X1lR0th6lUi) 
iv KaKavpitf &c.—ibltL 0 . 10 , airavra j^eXcfav eie rcav 
P 1190. irpoo^KL ydp rw piv Boudr^ X tatrav kSyov diroboOva*, 

opxovTt irapd tovtov CTunotheRS) > Xenopb. HeUen. vL 2, 12, 18, 89 ; 

rotsivToXs vava-ivoLpakaftfidifttv* Demoetben. adv. Timotb c. 3, p. 1188. 
djc yap T&v cfuvStv TvvTd(*titf S DiodCr. XV, 47. 
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the demands upon "him had been greater stOL At first an 
accusation, called for in consequence of the pro- 
nounced displeasure of the public, was entered against —an aocusa- 
him by Iphikratls and Kallistratus. But as these entered 
two had been named joint admirals for the expedi- 
tion to Korkyra, which admitted of no delay, Lis postponed 
trial was postponed untQ the autumn--a postpone- 
ment advantageous to the accusetl, and doubtless 
seconded by his friends.^ Korkyra. 

Meanwhile Iphikiat^ adopted the m'^t strenuous measures 
for accelerating the equipment of his fleet In the 
present temper ol the public, and in the known 
danger of Korkyra, he was allowed (though perhaps of iphikra- 
Timotheus, a few weeks earlier, would not have been jcorkyr^ 
allowed) not only to impress seamen in the port, but 
even to coerce the trierarchs with severity,® and to mentotthe 
employ aU the triremes reserved for the coast-guard JeaSmi? 
of Attica, as well as the two sacred triremes called fepiiaiie^a 
Paralus and Salamima. He thus completed a fleet night of the 
of seventy sail, promising to send back a large portion 
of it directly, if matters took a favourable turn at Korkyra. 
Korkyra. Expecting to find on the watch for him a Lacedremo- 
nian fleet fully equal to his own, he arranged his voyage so as to 
combine the maximum of speed with training to his seamen, and 
with prepai'ation for naval combat. The larger sails of an ancient 
trireme were habitually taken out of the ship previous to a battle,, 
as being inconvenient aboard: Iphikrat^ left such sails at 
Athens, employed even the smaller sails sparingly, and kept his 
seamen constantly at the oar; which greatly accelerated his 
progress, at the same time that it kept the men m excellent 
training. Every day he had to stop, for meals and rest, on an 
enemy’s shore; and these halts were conducted with such 
extreme dexterity, as well as precision, that uhe least possible 

1 1 collect Trhat is here stated from most have been postponed, in conse- 
Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. S, p. 1188 ; quence of the necessicy for Xphikratds 
c. 10, p. 1190. It is there said that and KaUistratns going away at once 
O^motheus was about to sail home to preserve Korkyra. 
from Kalauria to take his tri^ ; yet it ^ Xen. HeUen. vL 2, 14. 6 (Iphi- 

is cert^ that his trial did not take kratSs) ^1 ieaW<mi oTpanfybs, /uuxAa 
place until the month Meemakterlon vavv lirAiipovro, km tovs 

or November. Accordingly the tnal rptifpdpxovg7ivdy<a$t. 
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time ivas constimed, not enough for any local hostile force to get 
together. On reaching Sphaktena, IphikratSs learnt for the first 
time the defeat and death of -Mnaaippus. Yet not fully trusting 
the (sorrectness of his information, he still persevered both in his 
celerity and his precautions, until he reached Kephallenia, where 
he first fully satisfied himself that the danger of Korkyra was 
past. The excellent management of Iphikrat& throughout this 
expedition is spoken of in terms of admiration by Xenophdn,^ 

Having no longer any fear of the Lacedaemonian fleet, the 
He goes on -A.thenian commander probably now sent back the 
to Korigra, home-squadron of Attica which he had been allowed 
by surprise to take, but which could ill be spared from the defence 
of the coast.* After making himself master of some 
remea sent of the Kephallenian cities, he then proceeded onward 
to th© aid ot to Korkyra, where the squadron of ten triremes from 
Sparta. Syracuse was now on the point of arriving ; sent by 
Dionysius to aid the Lacedaemonians, but as yet uninformed of 
their flight IphikratSs, posting scouts on the hills to give notice 
of their approach, set apart twenty triremes to he ready for 
moving at the first signal. So excellent was his discipline (says 
Xenophdn), that **ihe moment the signal was made, the ardour 
of all the crews was a fine tiling to see : there was not a man who 
did not hasten at a run to take his place aboard”.* The ten 
Syracusan tnremes, after their voyage across from the Taj^ygian 
cape, had halted to rest their men on one of the nortliern points 
of Korkyra, where they were found by Iphikrates and captured, 
with all their crews and the admiral Anippus, one alone escaping 
through the strenuous efforts of her captain, the Rhodian 
Melandpus. IphikratSs returned in triumph, towing his nine 
prizes into the harbour of Korkyra. The crews, being sold or 
ransomed, yielded to him a sum of CO talents ; the admiral 
Anippus was retained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew 
himseli shortly afterwards from mortification,^ 

1 Xen. Helien. vL 2, 27, 82. kyra, some triremes of HionyMiis 

8 Compare vi. S, 14 with vi. 2, 89. earring sacred omamente to Delphi 

* Xeu. Ilollen. vI. 2, 84. and Olmpia. They detained and 

* Xen. Helien. vL 2, 85, 88 ; DiodOr. appropriated the valuable cargOi of 

XT. 47. which Dionysius afterwards loudly 

We find a story recounted by complained. 

DlodArus (xvS. 57), that the Athenians This story (if there be any truth in 
under Iphikmtds captui'ed. off Kor- it) can hardly allude to any other 
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ThoTigli the sum thus realized enabled IphikratSs for the time 
to pay his men, yet the suicide of Anippue was a 
pecuniary disappointment to him, and he soon began in want of 
to need money. This consideration induced him to 
consent to the return of his colleague Kallistratus, Naiiiatratua 
who, an orator by profession, and not on friendly 
terms with Iphikratfis, had come out against his own 
consent. IphikratSs had himself singled out both Korkvrar- 
Kallistratus and Chahrias as his colleagues. He was furS£*b^ 
not indifferent to the value of their advice, nor did 
he fear the criticisms, even of rivals, on what they 
redly saw in his proceedings. But he had accepted the command 
under hazardous circumstances, not only from the insulting 
displacement of Timotheus, and the provocation consequently 
given to a powerful party attached to the son of Kon6n, but also 
under great doubts whether he could succeed in relieving 
Korkyra, in spite of the rigorous coercion which he applied to 
man his fleet £[ad the island been taken and had Iphikratds 
failed, he would have found himself exposed to severe crimina- 
tion and multiplied enemies at Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus 
and Chabiias, if left at home, might in that case have been among 
his assailants, so that it was important to him to identify both 
of them with his good or ill success, and to profit by the military 
ability of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent of the 
former.^ As the result of the expe^tion, however, was altogether 
favourable, all such anxieties were removed. I2>liikrat6s could 
well afford to part with both his colleagues ; and Kallistratus 
engaged thai^ if permitted to go home, he would employ all his 

triremes tlian those under Anlppns. himself singled them out) KoAXcorroar^v 
Yet Xenophdn would probably nave re rhy Briii^yopov, oi fidka. 
mentioned the story, if he had heard orro, leal XappCdv^ /nd\a arparriytKhv 
it ; since It presents the enemies of yo/uiCSiuvov, etr« yip ^poviftovs wroits 
Sparta as committing sacrilege. And ’hyov/Myot eTvai, avpfioiSXovt 
whether the triremes were carrying i/io-6/i9ro,^SKf>p6v fioUoKelSMirpdiavaau," 
saorud ornaments or not, it is certain eZre dvrtirdAov? vou.i^uv. oStw 
that they were coming to take part in Opairdw (some words in the text seem 
the war, and were therefore legitimate to be wanting) . . . pu^rt leara^A^ 
prizes. BvfJMv KvrofMK&v 4^a£ve<r0aL firfSiv, 

^ Xen, Hellen. vL 2, 39. The meaning /MyoAoi^povo'Ovroc c^* roOro /toe 

of Xenophdn here is not very dear, nor SomI ayepht eti/oe. 

Is even the text perfect. I follow Dr. Thirl wall's translation 

^ ‘JByfi) p,iv raiSrrfv trrpvnjiyiw of oif (idXa imnjBewVf which ^pears to 
T&v 'iijnKpdTovt ovx riKierra. iiraiv&* me decidedly preferable. The woi^ 
jfiretra leal rb vpotr^Kf'rBat. m«Xcv- (vi. 8, 8) shows that RalUstmtUS 
cat iav r y (this fchows that Ipliikratds was an nn>villlng coUeagua 
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eflEbrts to keep the fleet well paid from the public treasury ; or, 
if this were impracticable, that lie would labour to procure peace.^ 
So terrible are the difficulties which the Grecian generals now 
experience in procuring money from Athens (or from other cities 
in whose service they are acting), for payment of their troops ! 
Iphikrat^fi suffered the same embarrassment which Timotheus 
had experienced the year before, and which will be found yet 
more painfully felt as we advance forward in the history. For 
the present he subsisted his seamen by finding work for them 
on the farms of the Korkyrseans, where there must doubtless 
have been ample necessity for repairs after the devastations of 
Mnasippus ; while he crossed over to Akarnania with his peltasts 
and hoplites, and there obtained service with the townships 
friendly to Athens against such others as were friendly to Sparta, 
especially against the warlike inhabitants of the strong town 
called Thyrieis.® 


The happy resuli of the Korkyrsean expedition, imparting 
B c 873 ^iversal satisfaction at Athens, was not less bene- 
ficial to Timotheus than to Iphikrat&. It was in 
tone November, 373 B.a, that the former, as well as his 
Spmion at or military treasurer Antimachus, underwent 

jflhena, In each his trial. Kallistratus, having returned home, 
^Meqnenw against the quasstor, perhaps against Timo- 


ICor^r^- accusers,^ though probably 

tiio trial of in a spirit of gi’eater gentleness and moderation, in 
went ofl^ consequence of his recent joint success and of the 


easily— 
Jason and 
Alketas 
com(» to 
support 
him-his 
qusBstor Is 
condemned 
todeatk 


general good temper pievalent in the city. And 
while the edge of the accusation against Timotheus 
was thus blunted, the defence was streiigUiened not 
merely by numerous citizen fidends speaking in his 
favour with increased confidence, but also by the 
unusual phsenomenon of two powerful foreign sup- 


porters. At the request of Timotheus, both Alketas of Epirus 


and Jason of Pherse came to Athens a little before the trial, to 


appear as witnesses in his favour. They were received and 
lodged by him in his house in the Hippodamian Agora, the 


I X^. Hdllen. vi. 8, 8. virotrx6aayos ^ vovAvtiv. &c. 

n " > (Eallistratas) ti airhv ^ Xen. Hellen tv. 2, 37, 88. 

Cth ^ vdfu/nty vavruc^, 3 Demos. con. Tim. c. 9, pp. 1197, 1198. 
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principal square of the Peirseus. And as he was then in some 
embarrassment for want of money, he found it necessary to 
borrow various articles of finery in order to do them honour — 
clothes, bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls — from Pasion, 
a wealthy banker near at hand. These two important witnesses 
would depose to the zealous service and estimable qualities of 
Timotheus, who had inspired them with warm interest, and had 
been the means of bringing them into alliance with Athens — an 
alliance which they had sealed at once by conveying Stesikl6s 
and his division across Thessaly and Epirus to Korkyra. The 
minds of the Dikastery would be powerfully affected by seeing 
before them such a man as Jason of Pherse, at that moment the 
most powerful individual in Greece, and we are not surprised to 
learn that Timotheus was acquitted. His treasurer Antimachus, 
not tried by the same Dikastery, and doubtless not so powerfully 
befriended, was leas fortunate. He was condemned to death and 
his property confiscated ; the Dikastery doubtless believing, on 
what evidence we do not know, that he had been guilty of fraud 
in dealing with the public money, which had caused serious 
injury at a most important crisis. Under the circumstances of 
the case, he was held responsible, as treasurer, for the pecuniaiy 
department of the money-levying comuiand confided to Timotheus 
by the people. 

As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus himself 
would be personally accountable, we can only remark Timotiieus 
that, having been invested with the command for the 
special puipose of relieving the besieged Korkyra, he j^^J^aabie 
appears to have devoted an unreasonable length of under tho 
time to his own self-originated cruise elsewhei*e, Btancos^ 
though such cruise was in itself beneficial to Athens ; 
insomuch that if Korkyra had really been taken, the reputation 
people would have had good reason for imputing the 
misfortune to his delay.^ And although he was now 
acquitted, his reputation suffered so much by the Persia. 


1 The narrative here given of the XenophCn and Demosthenr'H 
events of 373 B.C., so far as they Schneider in his note, indeed, tm- 
concein Timotheus and IphikratSs, plies, and Behdantz (Vites Iphicmtis, 
appears to me the only way of &c,, p 86]) contends, that lphikratC» 
satistying the exigences of the case, did not take the command of the 
and following the statements of fleet, nor depart from Athens, until 
8—10 
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whole affair, that in the ensuing spring he was glad to accept an 
invitation of the Persian satraps, who offered him the command 
of the Grecian mercenaries in their service for the Egyptian war 


cifUr the trial of l^othens. There 
are some expressions in the oration of 
BemostbenSs, 'v^hlch might seem to 
countenance this supposition ; but it 
will be found hardly admissible, if we 
attentively study the senes of tacts. 

1. Mnasippus arrived with his 
armament at Korkyia, and began the 
siege, either before April, or at the 
first opening of Apiil, 873 B.a For his 
amval there, and the good condition 
of his fleet, was known at Athens 
ln;fore limotheus received his appomt- 
ment as admiral of the fleet for the 
relief of the island (Xen. Hellen. vl. 2, 
10, 11 J12). 

2. Tixnotheus sailed from Pelimus 
on this appointed voyage in April, 878 
B.a 

S. Timotheus was tried at Athens 
in November, 878 b.c. ; Alketas and 
JTason being then present, as allies of 
Athens and witnesses in Ms favour. 

Now, if the truth were that 
Iphikrat^s did not depart from 
Athens with his fleet untu after the 
trial of Timotheus in November, we 
must suppose that the siego of Korkyra 
by Mnasippus lasted seven months, 
and the cruise of Timotheus nearly 
five months. Both the one and the 
other are altogether improbable. The 
Athenians would never nave permitted 
Korkyra to Incur so terrible a chance 
of capture, sitmily in order to wait for 
the trial of nmothens. KenophCn 
does not expressly say how long the 
siege of KorKvia lasted , but from bis 
expressions about the mercenaries of 
Mnasippus (that already pay was 
owing to them ^ for as muM as tiM 
TnontM-’K at dvoZy -nSii ufjvotv^Ti. 2 , 
16), we should infer that it could 
hardly have lasted more than three 
months m all. Let us say that it 
lasted four months : the siege would 
then be over in August , and we know 
that the fleet of IphikiaWs arrived 
Just 'ifter the siege was concluded 

Besides, is it credible that Timotheus 
^named as admiral for the express 
purpose of relieving Korkyra, and 
knowing that Mnasippus was already 
besieging the place with a formidable 
fleet— would have spent so long a time 
as Jive months in his pr^miuary 
cruise? 

1 presume Timotheus to have stayed 


out in this cruise about tu>o months : 
and even this length of time would 
be Quite sufficient to raise strong 
displeasure against him at Athens, 
when the danger and privations of 
Korkyra were made known as hourly 
increasing At the time when Timo- 
thens came back to Athens, he found 
aU this displeasure actually afloat 
against him, excited in part by the 
strong censures of Iphikratfis and 
Kallistratus ^em. cont. Timoth. p. 
1187, c. 8). The adverse orations m 
the public assembly, besides inflaming 
the wrath of the Athenians against 
him, caused a vote to be passed 
deposing him from Ms command to 
Korkyra, and nominating in Ms 
place Iphikratts, with Chahrias and 
Kallistratus. T^bably those who 
proposed tMs vote would at the same 
time give notice that they intended 
to prefer a judicial accusation against 
Timotheus for breach or neglect of 
duty. But it would be the mtorest of 
all parties to postpone actual trial 
until the fate of Korkyra should be 
detennmed, for which purpose the 

a of time would ^ predoos. 

y too much time hod been lost, 
and Iphikrat&s was well aware that 
his whole chance of success depended 
upon celerity; while Timotheus and 
his fnends would look upon postpone- 
ment as an additional chanco of 
softening the public displeasure, 
besides enabling them to obtain the 
attendance of Jason and Alkotas. 
Btai, though trial was postponed, 
Timotheus was from this moment 
under impeachment The oration 
composed by Deniosthenfis thereforo 
(delivered by Apollodonis os plaintiff 
several years afterwards)— though 
speaking loosely, and not distinguisl^ 
ing the angry speeches against 
Timotheus in the tncMic assem'bty (in 
June, 373 B.a, or thereabouts, whereby 
his deposition was obtained), from the 
accusing speeches agflbist Mm at his 
actualtrial in November. 878 Ba, 
before the diha8tery-~AB nevertheless not 
incorrect in saying— 6* 

poTOv^0i^ vfMP trrpwnp^ liarh 

irepiirAcvcot n*Auir<5vyii<rov, airt 
Kplaet, 8« irap*B4Boro rov 

8 in ft ..V, alT£a5 rrjv 'J-eytcmiv TW>f«v(c. 8, 
p il87)-and again respecting his 
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—the same command from which Iphikrat^s had retired a little 
time before.^ 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced by a 
large number of Korkyrasan triiemes, was committing without 
opposition incursions against Akamania and the western 
coast of Peloponnesus ; insomuch that the expelled Messenians, 
in their distant exile at Hesperides in Libya, began to conceive 
hopes of being restored by Athens to Naupaktus, which they 
had occupied under her protection during the Peloponnesian 


coming from KalauHa to Athens— 

fiiWoiv roCwv Karav-ktlv iirl rhv KpictVf 
it' KaKavpCif. davci^erat, &G. 1188 — 
llSO) That Timotheus had been 
handed over to the people for trial— 
that he was sailinfir hack from Kalauria 
’<»’ ha miaht \^ell he asserted 

respecting his position in the month of 
June, though his trial did not actually 
take place until November. 1 think it 
cannot l>e doubted that the tnremes at 
Kalauna would form a part of that 
fleet which actually went to Korkyra 
under Iphikratfis ; not waiting to go 
thither nntil after the trial of Timo- 
theus in November, but departing as 
soon as Iphikratds could get ready, 
probably about July, 378 B.c. 

Behdautz argues that if Iphikratds 
departed with the fleet in July, he 
must have returned to Athens in 
November to the trial of Timotheus, 
which is contrary to Xenophdn’s 
affirmation, that he remained iii the 
Ionian sea until 871 B.C. But if we 
look attentively at the oration of 
Demosthends, we shall see that there 
is no certain ground for affirming 
Iphikratds to have been present in 
Athens in November, during the actual 
trial of Timotheus. The phrases in p. 
1187 — 8’ airtf KaAAi'<rrpaTO« 

Kou.^*10iKpdT7}9 . . . WTiid 8i 8t^09<rap 

■bfios KarriyopovpTts totStov avroc re Kal 
OL avvayopevovTK avroiv, <&c., may be 
well explained, so far as Iphmrates is 
concerned, by supposing them to allude 
to those pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the vote of 
deposition against Timotheus was 
obtained, and whereby the general 
indignation against him was first 
excited. I therefore see no reason for 
affirming that Iphikratds was actually 
present at the trial of Timotheus in 
November. But Kallistratus was 



with the statement of Xenophdn, that 
this orator obtained permission from 
Iphikratds to leave him at Korkyra 
and come back to Athens (vi. 8, S). 
Kallistratus directed his accusation 
mainly against Antimachns, the trea- 
surer of Timotheus. And it appears 
to me that under the circumstances of 
the case, Iphikratds, having carried his 
point of superserhng Timotheus in the 
command and gaining an important 
success at Korkyra, might be well 
pleased to be dispense from the 
obligation of formml^ accusing him 
befoie the Bikastery, in opposition to 
Jason and Alketas, as well as to a 
poweiful body of Athenian friends. 

DiodOrus fxv. 47) makes a state- 
ment quite different from Xonophdn. 
He says that Timotheus -was at first 
deposed from his command, but after- 
wards forgiven and re-appointed by the 
people (jointly with Iphikratds) In con- 
sequence of the groat accession of force 
wmeh he had procured in his prelimi- 
nary cruise. Accordingly the fleet, 180 
triromos in number, was despatched to 
Korkyra under the joint command of 
XphikratOs and Timotheus. Bioddrus 
makes no mention of the trial of Timo- 
theus This aoconiit is endontly quite 
distinct from tliat of Xencmhdn, which 
latter is on all grounds to be preferred, 
esnecially as ite main noinm are in 
conformity with the Bemosthenic ora- 
tion. 

iDemosth cont. Timoth. a 6, p. 
1191; 0. 8,p. 1194. 

We see from another passage of the 
(ame oialdon that the creditors of 
Timotheus reckoned upon his making 
a lat^ sum of money in the Persian 
service (o. 1, p. 1180). This further 
illustrates what X have said in a pre- 
vious note about the motives of the 
distinguished Athenian officers to take 
service in foreign parts away from 
Athens. 
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War.^ And while the Athenians were thus masters at sea 
both east and west of Peloponnesus,® Sparta and her 
Bam. confederates, discoura^jed by the ruinous failure of 
expedition against Korkyra in the preceding 
Sparta In year, appear to have remained inactive. With such 
of hentrfeS mental predispositions, they were powerfully affected 
by religious alai-m arising from certain frightful 
triumphant e^hquakes and inundations with which Pelopon- 
KSkratto. uSsus was visited during this year, and which were 
regarded as marks of the wrath of the god Poseidon. 


position of 
ipliikratGs. 


dismayed by More of these formidable visitations occurred this 
2d o?her” year in Peloponnesus than had ever before been 
— Hehkfi^^ known , especially one, the worst of all, whereby the 
andUura two towns of Helikl and Bura in Achaia were 

sfaroyedby destroyed, together with a large portion of their 

towrth- population. Ten Lacedsemonian triremes, which 
happened to be moored on this shore on the night 
when the calamity occurred, were destroyed by the rush of the 
waters.® 

Under these depressing circumstances, the Lacedasnionians had 
recourse to ^e same manoeuvre which had so well 


The 

Spartans 
again send 
AntaJkidas 
to Persia, to 
sue for a 
fresh inter- 
TentSon— 
the Persian 
satraps send 
down an 
order that 
the Grecian 
helUgerents 
shall make 
up their 
differences. 


served their purpose fifteen years before, in 388—387 
B.O. They sent Antalkidas again as envoy to Persia, 
to entreat both pecuniaiy aid,* and a fresh Persian 
intervention enforcing anew the peace which bore his 
name ; which peace had now been infringed (according 
to Lacedsemonian construction) by the reconstitution of 
the Boeotian confederacy under ThSbes as president 
And it appears that in the course of the autumn or 
winter, Persian envoys actually did come to Greece, 
requiring that the belligerents should all desist from 
war, and wind up their dissensions on the principles 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi 2, 88 ; Pausanias, comments, numerouB physioal portents 
iy. 2a 8. which occurred ahont this time (see 

3 to a oorioas testimony to this fact KaUisthen. 8, ed. Didot). 

in Demosthen. cont Keseram, o. 12, p. * This second mission of AntalMdas 

1867. is sofSciently verified by an indirect 

s DiodOr. xL 48, 49 ; Pansan. vil 25 ; aUnsion of XenophOn (H 8, 12). His 
uBIian Hist. Animal. xL 19. known philo-Laconian sentiments suf- 

KalllsthenSs seems to have described ftciently explain why he avoids directly 
at large, with appropriate regions mentioning it 
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of the peace of Antalkidas.^ The Persian satraps, at this time 
renewing their efforts against Egypt, were anxious for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Greece, as a means of enlarging their numbers 
of Grecian mercenaries, of which troops Timotheus had left 
Athens a few months before to take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian intervention, 
which doubtless was not without effect, Athens Athens 
herself was becoming more and more disposed towards Swani? 
peace. That common fear and hatred of the Lacedse- peace 
monians, which had bi-ought her into alliance with Thebes in 
378 B.O., was now no longer predominant She was actually at 
the head of a considerable maritime confederacy ; and this she 
could hardly hope to increase by continuing the war, since the 
Lacedaemonian naval power had already been humbled. More- 
over she found the expense of warlike operations very burden- 
some, nowise defrayed either by the contributions of her allies or 
by the results of victory. The orator Kallistratus — who had 
promised either to procure remittances fi*om Athens to Iphikrat^ 
or to recommend the conclusion of peace — ^was obliged to confine 
himself to the latter alternative, and contributed much to promote 
the pacific dispositions of his countrymen.® 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more alienated 
fiom Thebes, The ancient antipathy, between these Athens had 
two neighbours, bad for a time l)een overlaid by com- 
mon fear of Sparta. But as soon as Thebes had re- sparta, wd 
established her authority in Bmotia, the jealousies of 
Athens again began to arise. In 374 B.O., she had 
concluded a peace with the Spartans, without the con- 
eurrence of Thfihcs ; which peace was broken almost as soon as 
made, by the Spartans themselves, in consequence of the proceed- 
ings of Timotheus at Znkynthus. The Phokians — against whom, 

1 T)!od6r. xv. 60. Persian envoys bears much more snit- 

BlodOrus had stated (a few chapters ably on the period immediately pre- 
before, xv. 88) that Persian envoys had ceding the peace of 871 ac., Idion upon 
also come into Greece a little before that which preceded the peace of 874 
the peace of 874 B.C , and had been the B.O., when, in point of no peace 
onginators of that previous peace. But was ever fully executed, 
this appears to me one of the cases (not THonysius of Halikamassus also 

a few altogether in his history) m which (.Tiidia de Lysift, p. 470) represents the 
he repeats himself, or gives the same king of Persia as a party to the peace 
event twice over under analogous <ar- sworn by Athens ana Sparta in 871 B,a 
eumstauces. The intervention of the Xen Hellen. vi. 8, 8. 
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as having been active allies of Sparta in her invasions of Boeotia, 
ThSbes was now making war — ^had also been ancient friends of 
Athens, who sympathized with their sufferings.^ Moreover the 
Thebans on their side probably resented the unpaid and destitute 
condition in which their seamen had been left by Timotheus at 
Kalauria, during the expedition for the relief of Korkyra, in the 
preceding year® — an expedition of which Athens alone reaped 
both the glory and the advantage. Though they remained 
members of the confederacy, sending deputies to the congress at 
Athens, the unfriendly spint on both sides continued on the 
inca^ease, and was further exasperated by theii violent proceeding 
against Platsea in the first half of 372 B.a 
During the last three or four years, Platsea, like the other towns 
of Boeotia, had been again brought into the confede- 
“CT ThSbes. Ee-established by Sparta after 

the peace of Antalkidas as a so-called autonomous 
that the town, it had been garrisoned by her as a post against 
Ka^had^' and was no longer able to maintain a real 

^edfrom Spartans bad been excluded from 

The Boeotia in 876 B.a While other Boeotian cities were* 
mtwans themselves emancipated from their philo- 

Laconian oligarchies and rejoined to the federation 
incorporate under Thebes, Platsea, as well as Thespise, submitted 
to the union only by constraint, awaiting ttn>' 
favourable opportunity for breaking off, either by 
means of Sparta or of Athens. Aware probably of the growing 
coldness between the Athenians and Thebans, the Platrenns were 
secretly trying to persuade Athens to accept and occupy their 
town, annexing Platsea to Attica : * a project hazardous both to 
ThSbcs and Athens, since it would place them at oi)en wai* with 
each other, while neither was yet at peace with Sparta. 

This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans, deter- 
mined them to stiiko a decisive blow. Their i)residoncy, 
over more than one of the minor Boeotian cities, had always 
been ungentle, suitable to the roughness of their dispositions. 
Towards Platsea, especially, they not only bore an ancient anti- 


Xcn. Hellen. vL 8,1. 

3 Demosth cent, limotb. p. 1188, s. 


5 Dioclftr. XV. 46. I do not know from 
whom BiodCnin copied this statement,, 
but it seems extromely reasonable. 
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pathy, but regarded the re-established town as little better than 
a Lacedsemonian encroachment, abstracting from The 
themselves a portion of territory which had become ^estSithia 
Theban, by prescriptive enjoyment lasting for forty ne^tmtaon 
years from the surrender of Platsea in 427 B.a As it piata^wid 
would have been to them a loss as well as embarrass- 
ment, if Athens should resolve to close with the inhabitants* 
tender of Platsea, they forestalled the contingency by takeref^e 
seizing the town for themselves. Since the re-con- at Athena, 
quest of Boeotia by ThSbes, the Platseans had come again, though 
reluctantly, under the ancient constitution of Boeotia : they were 
living at peace with Thebes, acknowledging her rights as president 
of the federation, and having their own rights as members guaran- 
teed in return by her, probably under positive engagement — ^tbat 
is, their security, their territory, and their qualified autonomy, 
subject to the federal restrictions and obligations. But though 
thus at peace with Thebes, ^ the Platseans knew well what was her 


1 This seems to me what is meant 
by the Platspan speaker In IsokraWs, 
when he complams more than once 
that Platiea luid been ttikoa by the 
Thebans in time ot peace — o’ p^i'179 
ovarii. The speaker, in protesting 
against l^e injustice of the Tholians, 
appeals to two miarantees which they 
hare violated ; for the purpose of his 
argument, however, the two are not 
clearly distinguished, but run together 
into one. The first guarantee was the 
peaco of Antalkidas, under which 
PiatTPS had been restored, and to 
which ThSbes, Snarta, and Athens 
were all parties. The second guarantee 
was that riven by ThSbes when she 
conquered the Boeotian cities in 877— 
376 B c., and reconstituted the fede- 
ration, whereby she ensured to tlie 
Platieans o:si8tunce as a city, with so 
much of autonomy as was consistent 
with the obligations of a member of 
the B(eotIan federation When the 
PlntfPan speaker accuses the Thebans 
of having violated the o.iths and the 
agreement** ((ipcous leal he 

means the terms of the peaco of 
Antalkidas, subject to the limits after- 
wards imposed by the sulmimslou of 
Platfca to the federal system of Biuotia 
He calls for the tutelary inter! erence 
of Athens as a party to the peace of 
Antalkidas. 


Dr. Ibirlwall thinks (Hist. Gr. voL 
v. ch. 88, pp. 70—72) that the Thebans 
were parties to the peace of 374 B.C., 
between Sparta and Athens ; that they 
accepted it, intending deliberately to 
bleak it , and that under that peace 
the Lacedmmonian harmosts and gar- 
nsons were withdrawn from Thespiae 
and other places in Boeotia. £ am 
unable to acquiesce in this view, 
whicli appears to me negatived by 
Xonophftn, and neither altinnod nor 
implied in the Plataic discourse of 
Isokiatds. In my opinion tliore were 
no Lacodicmonian harmosts In Boeotia 
(except at Orchoineuus in the north) 
in 874 B.a Xenoph6n tells us^ellen. 
V. 4, 63; VI. 1, 1) that tlio Thebans 
“ were recovering the Boeotian cities— 
bad subdued the Boeotian cities*'— in 
or before 376 B.a, so that they woie 
able to march out of Boeotia and 
invade Phokis; which Implies the 
expulsion or retirement of aU the 
Lacedipmonian forces from the sonth- 
erjnpart of Bceotiau 

Tne reasoning in the Plataic dis- 
course of IsokratM is not very clear or 
discriminating ; nor have we any right 
to expect that it should be, in the 
pleadi^ of a suffering and passionate 
man. But the expression ff(p>)in7? ovorft 
and Mwi may always (in my judg- 
ment) be explained, without referring 
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real sentiment towards them, and their own towards her. If we 
are to believe, what seems very probable, that they were secretly 
negotiatmg with Athens to help them in breaking off from the 
federation, the consciousness of such an intrigue tended still 
further to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. Accordingly, 
being apprehensive of some aggression from Thebes, they kept 
themselves habitually on their guard. But their vigilance was 
somewhat relaxed, and most of them went out of the city to their 
farms in the country, on the days, well known beforehand, when 
the public assemblies in Thebes were held. Of this relaxation 
the Boeotarch NeoklSs took advantage.^ He conducted a Theban 
armed force, immediately from the assembly, by a circuitous route 
through Hysiae to Platsea, which town he found deserted by most 
of its male adults and unable to make resistance. The Platsean^ 
dispersed in the fields, finding their walls, their wives, and 
their families, all in possession of the victor, were under the 
necessity of accepting the terms proposed to them. They were 
allowed to depart in safety and to carry away all their movable 
property ; but their town was destroyed and its temtory again 
annexed to Th6bes, The unhappy fugitives were constrained for 
the second time to seek refuge at Athens, where they were again 
kindly received, and restored to the same (qualified right of 
citizenship as they had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas.® 
It was not merely witli Platsea, but also with Tbespiae, that 
Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting the dispositions of 
the Thespians, she constrained them to demolisli the fortifi- 
cations of tlieir town,^ as she had caused to be done fifty-two 


OB Pr. Thirlwnll does, to the peace July, S7S b c.) that I buppose Platsea 
of 374 B.a, or supposing Thdbes to to haye been taken, 
have been a party to that peace, s i infer this from Isokratds, Or. 

1 Pausanias, tx. i 3. ady. (Plataic.) s. 21—38 : compare also 

- Diodor. sv. 47. sect 10. The Platrean speaker accnse^t 

Pausonias (ix. i, 8) places this the Thebans of having destroyed the 
capture of Platsea in the third year vails of some Bceotian cities (over and 
<couating the years from midsummer above what they had done to Platma), 
to midsummer) before the battle of and I venture to apply this to Thespi®. 
Lenktra, or in the year of the archon XenophCn indeed states that the 
Asioins at Athens, which seems to Thespians were at this very period 
me the tme date, though Mr. Clinton treated exactly like the Platieans ; 
supposes it (without ground, I think) that is, driven out of JBceotia, and their 
to be controaicted by Xenopndn. The town destroyed ; except that they liad 
year of the archon Asteius reaches not the same claim on Athens (Uellen. 
from midsummer, 873, to midsummer, vi. 8, l— dirdAifia? yevonivovf : coiufiaie 
372 B C. It is in the latter half of the also vi. 8, 5). Diodorus also (xv. 40) 
year of Ajsteliis (between January and speaks of the Thebans as having 
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yeai's before, after the victory of Delium,^ on suspicion of leanings 
favourable to Athens. 

Such proceedings on the part of the Thebans in Boeotia excited 
strong emotion at Athens, where the Platseans not 
only appeai'ed as suppliants, with the tokens of misery 
conspicuously displayed, but also laid their case pathe- in Athena 
tically before the assembly, and invoked aid to regain 
their town, of which they had been just bereft. On 
a question at once so touching and so full of political deaiinm 
consequences, many speeches were doubtless composed Watsea 
and delivered, one of which has fortunately reached 
us, composed by Isokratfis, and perhaps actually discourse of 
delivered by a Plata^an speaker before the imblie ^sokratSs. 
absembly. The hard fate of this interesting little community is 
here impressively set forth ; including the bitterest reproaches, 
stated with not a little of rhetorical exaggeration, against the 
multiplied wrongs done by ThSbes, as well towards Athens as 
towards Platasa. Much of his invective is more vehement than 
conclusive. Thus when the orator repeatedly claims for Platsea 
her title to autonomous existence, under the guarantee of 
universal autonomy sworn at the peace of Antalkidas,* the 
Thebans would doubtless reply, that at the time of that peace 
Platoea was no longer in existence, but had been extinct for 
forty years, and was only renovated afterwaids by the Lacedae- 
monians for their own political purposes. And the orator 
intimates plainly that the Thebans were noway ashamed of 
their proceeding, but came to Athens to justify it, openly and 
avowedly ; moreover, several of the most distinguished Athenian 
speakers espoused the some side.® That the Platasans had 

^leRtroyed Thespiie. But amiiiuTt this 1). I beHoye* therefore, that Xenophdn 
I #«ather, from the Plataic Oration of has spoken inaccurately in saying that 
Isokratiia, that the Thespians "were not the Thespians were AiriXifies ^ore the 
in the same ph/»ht with the Platseans battle of J.ieuktra. It Is quite possible 
when that oration was delivered ; that that they mit^ht hare sent supplications 
is, they were not expelled collectively to A^ens (LKtr^Tiovrais^Xen. Hell 
out of Bceotia. Moieover, Pansanias 8, 1) in consequence of the severe 
also expressly savs that the Thespians man<late to demolish their walla 
were present in Boeotia at the time of i Thncyd. iv. 183. 
the battle of Leuktra, and that they 2 Isokratite, Or xiv. (Plataic.) a 
were expelle<l shortly afterwarda U, 18, 18, 42, 46, 47. 68 
Pausaniaa at the same time gives a 3 Isokiatts, Or. xiv (PiaU a 8. 
oistinct story about the conduct of the *1 /xiv f/if Gtj/Soiow ix 

Thespians, which it would not be vavrht rpdtrov vapwKevatrfjJpovt irc^dbiir 
reasonable to reject (ix. 18, 8 ; ix. 14 vaas ov&iv «i$ i(T/iiJMpTqKa<nt itA 
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co-operated with Sparta in her recent operations in Bopotia 
against both Athens and Thebes was an undeniable fact, which 
the orator himself can only extenuate by saying that they acted 
under constraint from a present Spartan force, but which was 
cited on the opposite side as a proof of their philo-Spartan 
dispositions, and of their readiness again to join the common 
enemy as soon as he presented himself^ The Thebans would 
accuse Platsea of subsequent treason to the confederacy ; and 
they even seem to have contended that they had rendered a 
positive service to the general Athenian confederacy of which 
they were members,^ by expelling the inhabitants of Plataea and 
dismantling Thespiss, both towns being not merely devoted to 
Sparta, but also adjoining Bathseron, the frontiei* line whereby a 
Spaitan army would invade Bosotia. Both in the public assembly 
of Athens and in the general congress of the confederates at that 
city animated discussions were raised upon the whole subject* — 
discussions wherein, as it appears, Epaineinondas, as the orator 
and representative of ThSb^, was found a competent advocate 
against Kallistratus, the most distinguished speaker in Athens ; 
sustaining the Theban cause with an ability which greatly 
enhanced his growing reputation.^ 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian supporters, 
having all the prudential arguments on their side, carried the 
point so that no step was taken to restore the Platseans, nor any 
hostile declaration made against those to whom they owed their 


j^pay^wv &v irrot.’iiirdfJMBa rox>9 Xdyovs* 
S* et 9 rovr* &<rT9 

pi) poyov iifMV tXvoL^'Av ayitva vpib^ 
ToUrcvf ak\a koX r&v l^yirSptov roi^f 
BvyajwTdrovr, ots airh rwv ^p«r^p<oy 
avrotc oUtoi iraptcrKtvdxrayro <rvn)yiSpov9, 
dc. 

Compare sect. 86. 

1 Isokr. Or. xlv. (Plat.) s. 12, 18, 14, 
16, 28, 38. 48. 

® Iflokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) a 9o— 27. 
Afyovny miwip tow koivoO t&v 
Ijfiow ravT* ejTpttfaw— ^oorl ih ^paCovf 
evetv rovro oni/jL^pov 

tXfiou. rots crviipA.xpKf ice, 

* leokmt. Or xlv. (Plat) a 28, 24. 

^DiodCros (xv. 88) mentions the 
parliamentary oondlct between Bpamel- 
nondas and Kallistratus, assigning lb 
to the period immediately antecedent 


to theabortivepeace concluded between 
Athene and Snaita three years before. 
I agree with Wesseling (see his note ad 
loe.)in thinking that tliese debates more 
properly belong to the time immediately 
preced^ the peace of 871 n.a mode- 
rns has made great confusion between 
the two, sometimes repeating twice over 
the same antecedent phsenomena, as if 
they belonged to bow, sometixues as- 
signing to one what properly belongs 
to the other. 

The altercation between Epamei- 
nondas and KallUtratua (jv Koivtp 
crvyeSpiv) seems to me more properly 

of the Qon^eraoy at Athens, rather 
than to debates at Sparta in the preli- 
minary discussions for peace, where the 
altercations between Epameinondas 
and AgttUaw occurred. 
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expulsion, yet the general result of the debates, animated by keen 
sympathy with the Platsean sufferers, tended decidedly 
to poison the good feeling and loosen the ties between 
Athens and ThSbes, This change showed itself by an 
increased gravitation towards peace with Sparta, the 
strongly advocated by the orator Kallistratus, and 
now promoted not merely by the announced Persian 
intervention, but by the heavy cost of war, and the Athens 
absence of all prospective gain from its continuance. 2^eniLa 
The resolution was at length taken — first by Athens, 
and next probably by the majority of the confede- S^mbesf 
rates assembled at Athens—to make propositions of 
peace to Sparta, where it was well known that for peace 
similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. Notice 
of this intention was given to the Thebans, who were invited to 
send envoys thither also, if they chose to become parties. In the 
spring of 371 B.a, at the time when the members of the 
Laced semonian confederacy were assembled at Sparta, both the 
Athenian and Theban envoys, and those from the various 
members of the Athenian confederacy, arrived there. Among 
the Athenian envoys, two at least — Kallias (the hereditaiy Daduch 
or Torchbearer of the Eleusinian ceremonies) and Autokl^s — were 
men of great family at Athens ; and they were accompanied by 
Kallistratus the orator.^ Prom the Thebans, the only man of 
note was Epameinondas, then one of the Boiotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important congress, we 
have very imperfect knowledge; and of the more no. STi. 
private diplomatic conversations, not less important May—Juno. 
than the debates, we have no knowledge at aU, 

XenopliOn gives us a speech from each of the three Athenian 
Atheniaus, and from no one else. That of Kallias, 
who announces himself as hereditary proxenus of 
Sparta at Athens, is boastful and empty, but eminently stratus. 
philo-Laconian in spirit ; * that of AutoklCs is in the opposite 
tone, full of severe censure on the past conduct of Sparta ; that 
of Kallistratus, delivered after the other two— while the enemicjs 

Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 8 one of the envoys appointed or only a 

It seems doubtful from the lanji^iicie companion, 
of XenophCn whether Kallistratus was a Xen. llellen. vi, 8, 4—6. 
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of Sparta were elate, her friends humiliated, and both parties 
silent, from the fresh effect of the reproaches of Autokles^ — ^is 
framed in a spirit of conciliation, admitting faults on both sides, 
but deprecating the continuance of war, as injurious to both, 
and showing how much the joint interests of both pointed 
towards peace.2 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of the time, 
KoUistratua distinctly the peace of Antalkidas as the 

and his basis upon which Athens was prepared to treat — 
policy. autonomy to each city, small as well as great ; and in 
this way, coinciding with the views of the Persian king, he 
dismisses with indifference the menace that Antalkidas was on 
his way back from Persia with money to aid the Lacedsemonians 
in the war. It was not from fear of the Persian treasures (he 
urged)— as the enemies of peace asserted— that Athens sought 
peace.® Her affairs were now so prosperous both by sea and 
land as to prove that she only did so on consideration of the 
general evils of prolonged war, and on a prudent abnegation of 
that rash confidence which was always ready to contend for 
extreme stakes like a gamester playing double or quits. The 
time had come for both Sparta and Athens now to desist from 
hostilities. The former had the strength on laud, the latter w^as 
predominant at sea ; so that each could guard the other, while 
Lhe reconciliation of the two would produce peace throughout the 
Hellenic world, since in each separate city one of the two 
opposing local parties rested on Athens, the other on Sparta.® 
But it was indispensably necessary that Sparta should renounce 
that system of aggression (already pointe^y denounced by the 
Athenian Autoklfis) on which she had acted since the peace of 
Antalkidas— a system from which she had at last reaped bitter 
fruits, since her unjust seizure of the Kadmeia bad ended by 
throwing into the arms of the Thebans all those Bceotian cities, 
whose separate autonomy she had bent her whole policy to 
ensure.® 

1 Xen. HoUen. tI. 8, 7—10. jaUr i^Xcra. H^en. vL 8, W. ical y^ap fin 

ttTTtti', 0 -tuir^i/ p.ttP irapi jrdvrtav i7roCn<rtv nard yiiv yAv {tfiStv oi'Twi', 

< AutoKlOH), iiSoficvov^ fit Toirs axSoyivovs (Kavb? yivovro iffitSs Avyncrat,* Kara fiaAaj- 
Tor? AafftfinijuAvioi? ivo£rj<rt, ray yn fiify t« ay v/nas j5Xai|ra« rt, yipwu 

2 Xen. Uellnu. vi. 8, 10—17. vyXv eiriTtiSeitav ovruv » 

^ Xen. Helleit. vi. 3, 12, 18 Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 11. teal vylv fie 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, Itf. fipw bid rd dyy»/i6y<av 7rpa\6ivra 
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Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which takes a 
judicious measure of the actual position of affairs: 
first, autonomy to every city, and autonomy in the 
f»enuine sense, not construed and enforced by the 
separate interests of Sparta, as it had been at the between 
peace of Antalkidas ; next, the distribution of such Se^ship of 
pre-eminence or headship, as was consistent with this 
universal autonomy, between Sparta and Athens ; land, Athene 
the former on land, the latter at sea, as the means of Jeco^iJ^ing 
ensuiing tranquillity in Greece. That “autonomy 
])erverted to Lacedaemonian purposes” — which Peri- 
kl^s had denounced before the Peloponnesian war as the con- 
dition of Peloponnesus, and which had been made the political 
canon of Gree. c by the peace of Antalkidas — was now at an end. 
On the other hand, Athens and Sparta were to become mutual 
paitners and guarantees, dividing the headship of Greece by an 
ascertained line of demarcation, yet neither of them interfering 
with the principle of universal autonomy. ThCbes, and her 
claim to the pi'esidency of Boeotia, were thus to he set aside by 
mutual consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. The 
armaments on both sides were to he disbanded, the 
harmosts and gaiTisons everywhere witlidrawn, in concimlod, 
order that each city might enjoy full aut(»nomy. If of 
any city should fail in observance of these conditions, city to be ^ 
and continue in a career of force against any other, spnrS'to'^’ 
all were at liberty to take arms for the suppoit of the 
injured pai*ty ; but no one who did not feel disposed mosts ard 
was hound so to take arms. This last stipulation ^*^°*“* 
exoneiuted the Lacedsemonian allies from one of their most 
vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned all parties agreed, and on the 
ensuing day the oaths were exchanged. Sparta took the oath 
for herself and her allies; Athens took the oath for heiself 
only ; her allies afterwards took it severally, each city for itself. 
Why such difference was made we are not told ; for it would 

Sariv 8t€ mI iroXXa ayrtruira yiyv6fjuiva* r6fMi/v rat rroXu^ yfyvffo^at, Tracrai iraXti', 
&v liv leal 4 KaraLkri^6t;i<rc. iv cir«t ^^LKyfiy\<rav ol 0y]fiatoi, iir* iKtivou^ 

Biuta’ vvv yovv, w (!) inrovidrar* avro- y9y4vijVT(u. 
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seem that the principle of severance apjjlied to botli confede- 
Oathsex- racies alike. 

Sw^ikes came the turn of the Thebans to swear ; and 

tSeoath for here the fatal hitch was disclosed. Epameinondas, the 
Theban envoy, insisted on taking the oath, not for 
te^Mrtfor separately, but for Th6bes as president of the 

herself: Boeotian federation, including all the Boeotian cities. 

The Spartan authorities, on the other hand, and Agesi- 
afi»r her, laus as the foremost of all, strenuously 02 )posed him. 
siv^ They required that he should swear for ThSbes alone, 


Tlie oath 
proposed to 
tbeThebons. 


Bpomeinon* 
das, the 
Tliehaa 


envoy, 
insista upon 
taking the 
oath in the 
name of the 


leaving theBoeotian cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary debates, 
Epameinondas had spoken out boldly against the 
ascendency of Sparta. While most of the deputies 
stood overawed by her dignity, represented by the 
energetic Agesilaus as spokesman, he, like the 
Athenian Autokl6s, and with strong sympathy from 


ledoSin. ^^7 deputies present, had proclaimed that 

AgesOaos nothing kept alive the war except her unjust preten- 
^iSns sious, and that no peace could be durable unless such 
h^SiaU*^* pretensions were put aside. ^ Accepting the condi- 
takeitfor tions of peace as finally determined, he presented 
alon^*^ himself to swear to them in the name of the Boeotian 


nariug aud Agesilaus, requiring that each of the 

empiiatio Boeotian cities should take the oath for itself, appealed 
dokvwS. by ^ those same principles of liberty which Eimmeinondas 


uffiain j'lst invoked, and asked liim whether 

the oougress each of the Boeotian cities had not as good a title 
a^aTtoe^ to autonomy as Thebes. Epameinondas might have 


overween- 
ing pre- 
teubiouB 


reph’ed by asking why Sparta had just been per- 
mitted to taJke the oath for her allies as well as for 


He^SSms herself. But he took a higher ground : he con- 


0 ? tended that the presidency of Bceotia was held by 

anment ThSbes on as good a title as the sovereignty of 

(rfESaattaT by Sparta.® He would remind the assembly 

M**rSdent when Boeotia was first conquered and settled 

as^esi en present inhabitants, the other towns had all 

federation. planted out from ThSbes as their chief and 


1 Plutarch, AgesiL c. 27. > piutoroh, AgesiL o. 28. 
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mother-city; that tlie federal union of all, administered hy 
Bceotarchs chosen hy and from all, with Th8bes as president, was 
coeval with the first settlement of the country ; that the separate 
autonomy of each was qualified by an established institution, 
devolving on the Bceotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the 
management of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this had 
been already pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years earlier, 
before the five Spartan commissioners assembled to determine the 
fate of the captives after the surrender of Platsea ; when he 
required the condemnation of the Platoeans as guilty of treason to 
the ancestral institutions of Boeotia;^ and the Spartan com- 
missioners had recognized the legitimacy of these institutions by a 
sweeping sentence of death against the transgressors. Moreover, at 
a time when the ascendency of Thebes over the Boeotian cities 
had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic co-operation with 
the invading Persians, the Spartans themselves had assisted her 
with all their power to re-establish it, as a countervailing force 
against Athens.® Epameinondas could show that the presidency 
of Thfibes over the Boeotian cities was the keystone of the 
federation — a right not only of immemorial antiquity, but 
pointedly recognized and strenuously vindicated by the Spar- 
tans themselves. He could show further that it was as old, 
and as good, as their own right to govern the Laconian town- 
ships ; which latter was acquired and held (as one of the best 
among their own warriors had boastfully proclaimed®) by 
nothing but Spartan valour and the sharpness of the Spartan 
sword. 


1 Thucyd. iii. 61. (the Thohana) 
KTLcrdPTtav ll^draiav varepov rfjsi dXAijs 
IJoiuirw Kal d\Ka airrg, & 

cvjxjuii'feroif; ivOpuTrovv e^eAdcravre? «<rXO- 

o{iK v^ovp oiroi (the Platseans), 
totrirep irdx^V irpurov, ^ycfto- 

vsvcer9aiv(f>' TifiSiv^ i$to Si r&v dXAoiv 
Bot.wrwi' irapapaivovrat rd. irdr- 
p i a, cTTciS^ vpocrrivayKd^VTO, irpocif 
XtipTil<rap irpbc ’AdTjvoiovf, oEC. 

Again (c. 65) he says respectiniir the 
olfgai'ohicol Platscans vho admitted the 
Theban detachment when it came by 
ni^ht to Rui^rise Plataaa— el Si avSp«s 

vfiuy ol irpwTOb xai xfi^PLOcrt Kal ydwt. 

jSovAd/Mvoi rrit p.iv ivfxjtaxCai ipt£is 
irav<rat, Si rd KOtvd r&v irdvrov 
Boiwr&v vdrpta learao-rq orat. 


iirwoiXf<ravro SKOura^, <fcc. 

Again (c. 66), /card rd vdprtav Boiarwv 
vdrpiOf & 0 , Compare il 2. 

s DiodCr. xi. 81. 

» Thnoyd. iv. 126. 

Brasidas, addressing his soldiers 
when serving in Macedonia, on the 
approach^ of the Illyrians 

Ayadoiv^yap elrac irpoaijieet i/up rd 
vohiiiiiat ov Sid ^vMtAX<av trapova-Cav 
j/ccterroTe^ d\kd Si oikiiop dpa^Vf koX 
finfSiv irATidov Tnf^p^erffai iripuv . ot ye 
ffifSi dxr^ iroAtTeuoH roiovruv ^/cere, ip 
ols oO iroAAol bKlyiav dpxovtriv, d\\d 
vXaidptop fjMXXov i\d<r<rovf ovk dAAy 
Tivl Kr7ferdp.avo i rijv SwAcrtiav 
^ fiaxdMv<i* Kpartip, 
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An emphatic speecli of tliis tenor delivered amidst the deputies 
Indignation Sparta, and arraigning the Spartans not 


of the 
Spartans 
and 

especially of 

AgesUana 

—brief 

questions 

exchanged 

—Thebes is 

excluded 

from the 

treaty. 


merely in their supremacy over Greece, but even in 
their dominion at home, was as it were the shadow 
cast before by coming events. It opened a question 
such as no Greek had ever ventured to raise. It was 
a novelty startling to all, extravagant probably in the 
eyes of Kallistratus and the Athenians, but to the 
Spartans themselves intolerably poignant and insult- 
ing.^ They had already a long account of antipathy 
to clear off with Thebes : their own wrong-doing in seizing the 
Kadmeia, their subsequent humiliation in losing it and being 
unable to recover it, their recent shortcomings and failures in 
the last seven yeai's of war against Athens and ThSbes jointly. 
To oggi'avate this deep-seated train of hostile associations, their 
pride was now wounded in an unforeseen point, the lenderest of 
all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of the national sentiment, 
which in the mind of a Spartan passed for the fiist of virtues, 
was stung to the quick. Had he been an Athenian orator like 
Kallistratus, his wrath would have found vent in an auiiuated 
harangue. But a king of Spai-ta was anxious only to close these 
offensive discussions with scornful abruptness, thus leaving to 
the presumptuous Theban no middle ground between humble 
retractation and acknowledged hostility. Indignantly stai'tiiig 
from his seat, he said to Epameinondas — “ Speak plainly — ;will 
you, or will you not, leave to each of the Boeotian cities its 
separate autonomy?” To which the other replied — “Will yon 
leave each of the Laconian towns autonomous ?” Without saying 
another word, Agesilaus immediately caused the name of the 
Thebans to be sti'uck out of the roll, and proclaimed them 
excluded from the treaty.* 


A One nmy jurige of the revolting 
effect prodncoa by such a proposition 
before the Imttlo of Lonktra, by reading 
tiie language \vhich IsokratOs puts into 
the mouth of the Hpartaii prince Archie 
damus, five or six years after that 
battle, protesting that all Spartan 
patriot ought to perish rather than 
consent to the relinquishment of 
Messenia— 'ircpl ftiv £AAui/ tiv&v aij4n<r’ 
iyiywKTO, mpL 


oCr* fiatriKeitv, ov9* ^ t&v *A97iv<uoh' 
9r6Ai.<;, ov6i imirol?' iui KA\,i.cr«v uv 
aSiKtof Knernjatfi'Otv avnii/ (Isok. Arch. 
B. 32). In ilie spring of 871 ».c., whtit 
had onco been Messonia was only a 
portion of lAwonia, which no one 
thought of distlngiiisliing from tlie 
otiier portions (see Thucyd iv, 3, IJ). 

Plutarch, Agesil. c 28 ; J^ausaiifas, 
ix. 13, 1: cuuipiire DiodOr. xv. .‘1. 
Pausanias erruueously assigns the 
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Sucli was the close of this memorable congress at Sparta in 
June, 371 B,a Between the Spartans and Athenians ro. sn. 
and their respective allies peace was sworn. But the 
Thebans were excluded, and their deputies returned p< ace 
home (if we may believe Xenoph6ni) discouraged and tooirSong 
mournful. Yet such a man as Epameinondas must 
have been well aware that neither his claims nor his me rest— 
arguments would be admitted by Sparta. If, there- alone la 
fore, he was disappointed with the result, this must excluded, 
be because he had counted upon, but did not obtain, support from 
the Atheuians or others. 


The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been adverse rather 
than favourable to Thibes throughout the congress. They were 
disinclined, from their sympathies with the Platmans, to advo- 


debate to the conicress preceding the he advances. We must recollect that 
peace of Antalkidae in 387 B.C. ; at Epameinondas does not contend that 
which time Epameinondas was an Tndbes \vas entitled to as much pomr 
unicnown mun. in Bocotla as Sparta in Laconia. He 

Plutarch gives this interchange of only contends wat Boootia, under the 
brief questions, between Agesilausand presidency of ThSbes, was os much an 
Epameinondas, which is in substance integral political aggregate as Laconia 
the same as that given by Fausanias, under Sparta, in reference to the 
and has every appearance of being the Qrecian world, 
truth But he introduces it in a very Xenophdn differs from Plutarch in 
bold and abrupt way, such as cannot h!s account of the conduct of the 
be conformable to the reality. To Theban envoys. He does not mention 
raise a question about the ri^t of Epameinondas at all, nor any envoy by 
^arta to govern Laconia was a most name ; but he says that ** the Thebans, 
daring novelty. A courageous and having eutored weir name among the 
patriotic Theb^ might venture upon cities which had taken tho oaths, came 
it OS a retort again^ those S^Mirtans on the next day and requested that 
who questioned the right of Thdbes to the entry might be altered, and that 
her presidency of Bueotia; but he might be substituted in 

would never do so without assigiiing place of the Thehant^ as having taken 
his reasons to justify an assertion so the oath. Agesilaus told them that ho 
startling to a large portion of his could make no change ; but he would 
hearers. The reasons which 1 here strike their names out if they chose, 
ascribe to Epameinondas are such as and be accordingly did strike them 
we know to nave formed the Theban out’* (vL 8, 19). It seems to me that 
creed, in reference to the Boeotian this account is tax less probable than 
dti^ such as were actually urged by that of Plutarch, and bears eve^ mark 
the Theban orator in 427 B.C., when the of bdng incorrect^ Why should such 
fate of the Plateaan captives was under aman as Epameinonidasfwho doubtless 
discussion. After Epameinondas had was the envoy) consent at first to waive 
once laid out the reasons in support of the presidenim pretensions of Thebes, 
his assertion, he might then, if the and to swear for her alone? If he did 
same brief question were angrily put consent, why should he retract the 
to him a second time, meet it vnth next day? Xenophfin is anxious to 
another equally brief counter-question make out Agesilaus to be as much 
or retort. It is this final interchange in the nght as may be ; since tho 
of thrusts which Plutarch has given, fatal consequences of his proceed- 
omitting the arguments prevrously ings manifested themsdves out too 
statedby Epameinondas, ana ueceasaty soon, 
to warrant the seeming paradox which i Xenoph Hellea. n. 3, 20. 

8—11 
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cate tlie presidential claims of Tli^l}es, thoagli on the whole it 
Advanta political interest of Athens that the Boeotian 

™8i^n federation should be maintained as a bulwark to her- 
self against Sparta, Yet the rdations of Athens with 


OUB p<» 

of Athens— 
udeuue in 


hep to make Th6bes, after the congress as before it were still 
* those of friendship, nominal rather than sincere. It 
was only with Sparta and her allies that Thebes was at war, 
without a single ally attached to her. On the whole, Kallistratus 
and his colleagues had managed the interests of Athens in this 
congress with great prudence and success. They had disengaged 
her from the alliance with Thebes, which had been dictated seven 
years before by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but which 
had no longer any adequate motive to countervail the cost of 
continuing the war ; at the same time the disengagement had 
been accomplished without bad faith. The gains of Athens, 
during the last seven years of war, had been considerable. She 
had acquired a great naval power and a body of maritime con- 
federates, while her enemies the Spartans had lost their nav«d 
power in the like proportion. Athens was now the ascendant 
leader of maritime and insular Greece, while Sparta still con- 
tinued to be the leading power on land, bnt only on land, and a 
tacit partnership was now established between the two, each 
recognizing the other in their respective hdves of the Hellenic 
hegemony.^ Moreover, Athens had the prudence to draw her 
stake and quit the game when at the maximum of her acquisi- 
tions, without taking the risk of future contingencies. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefeasible con- 
federacies was irenounced — a renunciation which had 
cJready been once sworn to, sixteen years before, at the 
peace of Antalkidas, but treacherously perverted by 
Sparta in the execution. Under this new engagement^ 
the allies of Sparta or Athens ceased to constitute an 
organized permanent body voting by its majority, 
passing resolutions permanently binding upon dissen- 
tients, arming the <Mef state with more or less power 
of enforcement against alh and forbidding voluntary secessions of 
individual members. They became a mere uncemented c^egate 
of individuals, each acting for himself, taking counsel together, 
iDiorlOr. xv. 88—82. 


Terms of 
the peace— 


and inde- 
feasible 
confede- 
racies are 
renoimced— 
voluntary 
alliances 
alone main* 
tained. 
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as long as they chose, and co-operating so far as all were in har- 
mony ; but no one being bound by any decision of the others, nor 
recognizing any right in the others to compel him even to perfor- 
mance of what he had specially promised, if it became irksome. 
By such change, therefore, both Athens and Sparta were losers in 
power ; yet the latter to a much greater extent than the former, 
inasmuch as her reach of power over her allies had been more 
comprehensive and stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the requisition ad- 
dressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the controversy 
between Epameinondas and Agesilaus, really turned, in de^te 
Agesilaus contended that the relation between Thebes 
and the other Boeotian cities was the same as what tod^amel- 
subsisted between Sparta and her allies ; that accord- 
ingly when Sparta renounced the indefeasible and compulsory 
character of her confederacy, and agreed to deal with each of its 
members os a self-acting and independent unit, she was entitled 
to demand that ThSbes should do the same in reference to the 
Boeotian towns. Epameinondas, on the contrary, denied the j usrtice 
of this paralleL He maintained that the proper subject of com- 
parison to be taken was the relation of Sparta, not to her extra- 
Laconian allies, but to the Laconian townships ; that the federal 
union of the Boeotian towns under ThSbcs was coeval with the 
Boeotian settlement, and among the most ancient phaenomena of 
Greece ; that in reference to other states, Bceotia, like Laconia or 
Attica, was the compound and organized whole, of which each 
separate city was only a firaction ; that other Greeks had no more 
right to meddle with the internal constitution of these fractions, 
and convert each of them into an integer, than to insist on separate 
independence for each of the townships of Laconia . Epameinondas 
did not mean to contend that the power of ThSbes over the 
Boeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degree as that of 
Sparta over the Laconian townships ; but merely that her presi- 
dential power, and the federal system of which it formed a part^ 
were established, indefeasible and beyond the interference of any 
Hellenic convention — quite as much as the internal government 
of Sparta in Laconia 

Once already this question had been disputed between Sparta 
and Thgbes, at the peace of Antalkidas. Once already had it been 
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decided by the superior power of the former, extorting submission 
from the latter. The last sixteen years had reversed the previous 
decision, and enabled the Thebans to reconquer those presidential 
rights of which the former peace had deprived them. Again 
therefore the question stood for decision, with keener antipathy 
on both sides— with diminished power in Sparta — but with 
increased force, increased confidence, and a new leader whose 
inestimable worth was even yet but half-known, in Thebes. The 
Athenians — ^friendly with both, yet allies of neither — suffered the 
dispute to be fought out without interfering. How it was settled 
will appear in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER LXXVITL 

BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Immediately after the congress at Sparta in June, 371 B.C,, both 
the Athenians and Lacedflemonians took steps to B.a 87i. 
perform the covenants sworn respectively to each Measures 
other as well as to the allies generally. The 
Athenians despatched orders to IphikratAs, who was st^nlations 
Still at Korkyra or in the Ionian sea, engaged in 
incursions against the Lacedsemonian or Pelopon* Sparta, 
nesian coasts, that he should forthwith conduct his fleet home, 
and that if he had made any captures subseq[uent to the exchange 
of oaths at Sparta they should all be restored,^ so as to prevent 
the misunderstanding which had occurred fifty-two years before 
with Brasidns,® in the peninsula of Pall§n6. The Lacedsemonians 
on their side sent to withdraw their harmosts and their garrisons 
from every city still under occupation. Since they had already 
made such promise once before at the peace of Antalkidas, but 
had never performed it, commissioners,® not Spartans, were now 
named from the general congress, to enforce the execution of the 
agreement 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in executing this 
part of the conditions, for the whole soul and -violent 
sentiment of the Spartans were absorbed by their 
quarrel with ThSbes. The miso-Theban impulse now 
drove them on with a fuiy which overcame all other 
thoughts, and which, though doubtless Agesilaus and others 

1 Xen. H^zl vL 4, 1. thfs chapter to the peace between 

3 Thucyd iv. Athene and Sparta, in 874 B.C. X have 

s Diodor. X7. 88. {((ryiaTctr, Xen. already remarked that they belong 
Hellen. L e. properly to the peace of 871 B.C. ; as 

DiodOros refers the statements in Wesseling suspects in his note. 
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considered it at the time as legitimate patriotic resentment for 
the recent insnlt, appeared to the philo-Laconian Xenophdn, 
when he looked back npon it from the subsequent season of 
Spartan humiliation, to be a misguiding inspiration sent by the 
gods,^ like that of the Homeric At6. How that Thebes stood 
isolated from Athens and all other allies out of Boeotia, Agesilaus 
had full confidence of being able to subdue her thoroughly. The 
same impression of the superiorify of Spartan force was also 
entertained both by the Athenians and by other Greeks — ^to a 
great degree even by the Thebans themselves. It was anticipated 
that the Spartans would break up the city of Thebes into villages 
(as they had done at Mantineia)— or perhaps retaliate upon her 
&e fate which she had inflicted upon Platsea — or even decimate 
her citizens and her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pur- 
suant to the vow that had been taken more than a century before, 
in consequence of the assistance lent by the Thebans to Xerx^s.^ 
Few persons out of Boeotia doubted of the success of Sparta. 

To attack Thibes, however, an army was wanted ; and as Sparta, 
by the peace just sworn, had renounced everything 
imperial ascendency over her allies, leaving each 
of them free to send or withhold assistance as they 
BcQotia, out chose, to raise an aimy was no easy task ; for the 
ofPhoWs. allies, generally speakings being not at all inflamed 
with che Spartan antipathy against ThSbes, desired only to be 
left to enjoy their newly-acquired liberty. But it so happened 
that at the moment when peace was sworn, the Spartan king 
Kleombrotus was actually at the head of an army of Lacedm- 
nionions and allies, in Fhokis, on the north-western frontier of 
Boeotia. Immediatdy on hearing of the peace, Edeombrotus sent 
home to ask for instructions as to his future proceedings. By tlie 
unanimous voice of the Spartan authorities and assembly, with 
Agesilaus as the most vehement of all,^ he was directed to march 
against the Thebans, unless they should flinch at the last moment 
(as they had done at the peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish 
their presidency over the other Boeotian cities. One citizen alone, 
named Piothoiis, interrupted this unanimity. He protested 


1 Xen. Hcllen. tL 8. ^ yip, 4s Pelopld. o. 20 ; DlodOr. xr. 51. 
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against the order, iirst, as a violatiozi of their oaths, which 
required them to disband the army and reconstitute it on the 
voluntary principle . next, as imprudent in regard to the allies, 
who now looked upon such liberty as their right, and would 
never serve with cordiality unless it were granted to them. But 
Prothoiis was treated with disdain as a silly alarmist,^ and the 
peremptory order was despatched to Eleombrotus ; accompanied, 
probably, by a reinlorcement ot Spartans and Lacedaemonians, the 
number of whom, in the ensuing battle, seems to have been 
greater than can reasonably be imagined to have been before 
serving in Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms ol concession were manifested at 
Thebes.® Epameinondas, on his return had found deforces 
cordial sympathy with the resolute tone which he had the defences 
adopted both in defence of the Bceotian federation and ^ 
against Sparta. Though every one felt the magnitude 
of the danger, it was still hoped that the enemy might 
be prevented from penetrating out of Phokis into Bceotia, 
Epameinondas accordingly occupied with a strong force the narrow 
pass near Kordneia, lying between a spur of Mount Hdikon on 
one side and the Lake Kopals on the other — the same position 
as had been taken by the Boeotians, and forced by the army 
returning from Asia under Agesilaus, twenty-three yeai*s before. 
Orchomenus lay northward (that is, on the Phokian side) 
of this position ; and its citizens, as well as its Lacedaemonian 
garrison, now doubtless formed part of the invading army of 
Kleombrotus. That prince, with a degree of military skill rare 
in the Spartan commanders, baffled all the Theban cdcnlations. 
Instead of marching by the regular road from Phokis into Boeotia, 
he turned southward by a mountain road scarcely deemed 
practicable, defeated the Theban division under Chsereas which 
guarded it, and crossed the ridge of Helikon to the Boeotian port 
of Ereusis on the E^risssean Qull Coming upon this place by 
surprise, he stormed it^ captuiing twelve Theban triremes which 

iXen. Hellen. vL 4, 2, 8. Boeotian cities i^oald be left anto- 

/jtiv 6kvaptilv MtraTo, Ac. nomous : and the xeqnisition was te- 

3 It la stated that either the Lace- pudiatea (DiodCr. xv. 51 ; Aristeid^ 
deemonians from Sparta or Eleom- l)rat. (Leuktr.) ii. xzxiv. p. 644, ed. 
hrotns from Phokis sent a new for- Bindoi^. But snch mission seems 
mal requisition to Thdbes, that the very doubtful. 
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lay in tlie harbour. He then left a garrison to occupy the port, 
and inarched without delay over the mountainouB ground into 
the territory of Tliespiae on the eastern declivily of Helikon ; 
whore he encamped on the high ground, at a place of ever- 
memorable name, called Leuktra.^ 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained ; not only 
Bpameinon- placing Hleombrotus within an easy march of Thebes, 
^ebans^'at opening a sure communication by sea with 

Leuktra- Sparta, through the port of Kreusis, and thus eluding 
the difficulties of Mount Kithmron. Both the king 
and the Lacedaemonians around him were fall of joy 
and confidence ; while the Thebans on their side wore struck 
with dismay as well as surprise. It required all the ability of 
Epameinondas and all the daring of Pelopidas to uphold the 
resolution of their countrymen, and to explain away or neutralize 
the terrific signs and portents, which a dispirited Greek was sure 
to see in every accident of the road. At length, however, they 
succeeded in this, and the Thebans with their allied Boeotians 
were marched out from Thebes to Leuktra, where they were 
posted on a declivity opposite to the Spartan camp. They were 
commanded by the seven Boeotarchs, of whom Epameinondas was 
one But such was the prevalent apprehension of joining battle 
with the Spartans on equal terms, that even when actually on 
the ground, three of these Boeotarchs refused to concur in the 
order for fighting, and proposed to shut themselves up in Thebes 
for a siege, sending their wives and families away to Athens. 
Epameinondas was vainly combating tbeir determination, when 
the seventh Bocotarch, Branchylid^s, arrived from the passes of 
Kithceron, where he had been on guard, and was prevailed upon 
to vote in favour of the bolder course. 

Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet the 
feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of biave 
despair than of cheering hope — a conviction that it was better to 
pei’ish in the field than to live in exUe with the Lacedsemonians 
masters of the Kadmeia. Borne encouraging omens, however, 
were transmitted to the camp, ftom the temples in ThSbes as 
well as from that of Trophonius at Lebadeia;* and a Spartan 

1 Xen. Hellen. ▼!. 4, a, 4 ; BiodCr. s EaUisthenSB, apud Oio. de Bivixia* 
XT. 58; Fausau. ix. 18, A tione, i. 84. Fiagm. 9, ed. BidoA 
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exile named Leaadrias, serving in the Thel)an ranks, ventured to 
assure them that they wei*e now on the very spot foredoomed for 
the overthrow of the Lacedeemonian empire. Hei'e stood the 
tomb of two females (daughters of a Leuktrian named Skedasus) 
who had been violated by two Lacedeemonians and had after- 
wards slain themselves. Skedasus, after having in vain 
attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this outrage, 
came back imprecating curses on them, and slew himself also. 
The vengeance of these departed sufferers would now be sure to 
pour itself out on Sparta, when her army was in their own 
district and near their own tomb. And the Theban leaders, to 
whom the tale was full of opportune encouragement, crowned 
the tomb with wreaths, invoking the aid of its inmates against 
the common enemy now present. ^ 

While others were thus comforted by the hope of superhuman 
aid, Epameinondas, to whom the order of the coming 
battle had been confided, took care that no human of battle 
precautions should be wanting. His task was 
arduous ; for not only were his troops dispirited, 
while those of the enemy were confidenlv but their numbers 
were inferior, and some of the Boeotians present were hardly 
even trustworthy. What the exact numbers were on either side 
we are not permitted to know. Diodfims assigns about 6000 
men to the Thebans ; Plutarch states the numbers of Kleom- 
brotus at 11,000.® Without placing faith in these figures, we see 
good reason for believing that the Theban total was decidedly 


ij&nophdntis Helleoioa, vl. 4, 7; up, and stopped not fax off; upon 
giodCrus, XV, 64 ; Pausanlas, ix. IS, 8; Wmch the prophet Theokrltus 6x- 
Plutaroh, Pelopidas, c. 20, fil ; Polyse- daimed — **Here comes the victim 
'J* . ^ required, sent bythe special providence 

^e latter relates that Pelopidas in of the gods”. The westnut filly was 
a drMin »w Sk^asus, who directed caught and offered as a saciiitoe on 
t tomb ** an auburn the tomb ; every one bei^ in high 
Jfrrin to tte dece^d females, spirits from a conviction that the 
Felopidaa and his friends were greatly mandate of the gods had been exa- 
perplexed about the fulfilment of this cnted. 

command ; many urged timt it was The prophet Theokritus figures in 
necessary for some maiden to devote the treatiira of Plutarch de Genio 
herself, or to be devoted by her Socratis (o. 8,ipw 676 D) as one of the 
parents, os a victim for the safety of companions of Pelopidas in the con- 
toe counts, like Mentekeus and Ma- spiracy whereby the Theban oUganshy 
Karia m the ancient legends ; others was put down and the Lacedeemonians 
denounced the idea as cruel and inad- expwed from the 
missible. In the midst of the debate, 5 DiodCr. xv. 62 — 06 ; Plutarch. 
» mare with a diiatnut lUly gaUopSl Pelop.q,ao. x-iui»reB, 
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inferior. Por sucli inferiority Epameinondas strove to make up 
by skilful tactics, and by a combination at that time novel as 
well as ingenious. In all former Grecian battles, the opposite 
armies had been drawn up in line, and had fought along the 
whole line ; or at least such had been the intention of the 
generals— land if it was not realized, the cause was to be sought 
in accidents of the ground, or backwardness or disorder on the 
part of some division of the soldiers. Departing from this 
habit, Epameinondas now arrayed his troops so as to bring his 
own left to bear with irresistible force upon the Spartan right, 
and to keep back the rest of his army comparativdy out of 
action. Knowing that Kleombrotus, with the Spartans and all 
the official persons, would be on the right of their own line, he 
calculated that, if successful on this point against the best troops, 
he should find little resistance from the remainder. Accord- 
ingly he placed on his own left wing chosen Theban hoplites, to 
the prodigious depth of fifty shields, with Pelopidas and the 
Sacred Band in front. His order of advance was disposed 
obliq^uely or in echelon, so that the deep column on the left 
should join battle fibrat, while the centre and right kept com- 
paratively back and held themselves more in a defensive 
attitude. 

In 371 B.a, such a combination was absolutely new, and 
Oonfldenoe betokened high military genius. It is therefore no 
te^aiSPS ^ Kleombrotus that he was not prepared for 

Kieom- it, and that he adhered to the ordinary Grecian tactics 
brotuB. joining battle at once along the whole line. But so 

unbounded was the confidence reigning among the Spartans, that 
there never was any occasion on which peculiar precautions were 
less thought o£ When, from their entrenched camp on the 
Leuktrian eminence, they saw the Thebans encamped on an 
opposite eminence, separated from them by a small breadth of 
low ground and moderate declivities, their only impatience was 
to hurry on the decisive moment, so as to prevent the enemy from 
escaping. Both the partisans and the opponents of Kleombrotus 
unit^ in provoking the order for battle, each in their own lan- 
guage. The partisans urged him, since he had never yet done 
anything against the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear 
himself from the disparaging comparisons which rumour insti- 
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tuted between bim and Agesilaus ; the opponents gaTe it to be 
understood, that if Kleombrotns were now backward, their 
suspicions would be confirmed that he leaned in his heart towards 
the Thebans.^ Probably the king was himself sufficiently eager 
to fight, and so would any other Spartan general have been, under 
the same circumstances, before the battle of Leuktra. But even 
had he been otherwise, the impatience, prevalent among the 
Lacedssmonian portion of his army, left him no option. Accord- 
ingly, the decided resolution to tight was taken. The last 
council was held, and the final orders issued by Kleombrotus 
after his morning meal, where copious libations of wine both 
attested and increased the confident temper of every man. The 
army was marched out of the camp, and arrayed on the lower 
portion of the declivity ; Kleombrotus with the Spartans and 
most of the Lacedsemonians being on the right, in an order of 
twelve deep. Some Lacedsemonians were also on the left, but 
respecting the order of the other parts of the line we have no 
information. The cavalry was chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epameinondas also marched down his declivity, in 
his own chosen order of battle ; his left wing being Battle ol 
both forwa^, and strengthened into very deep order, 
for desperate attack. His cavalry too were posted in front of his 
line. But before he commenced his march, he sent away his 
baggage and attendants home to Thfibes ; while at the same time 
he made proclamation that any of his Boeotian hoplites who were 
not hearty in the cause might idso retire if they chose. Of such 
permission the Thespians immediately availed themselves ; ^ so 
many were there, in the Theban camp, who estimated the chances 
to be all in favour of liacedsemonian victory. Bu^ when these 
men, a large portion of them unarmed, were seen retiring, a con- 
siderable detachment from the army of Kleombrotus, either with 
or without orders, ran after to prevent their escape, and forced 
them to return for safety to the main Theban army. The most 
zealous among the allies of Sparta present — ^the Phokians, the 
Pnliasians, and the Herakleots, together with a body of merce- 
naries — executed this movement^ which seems to have weakened 
the Lacedsemonians in the main battle, without doing any 
mischief to the Thebans. 

1 Xeu. Hellen. vL 4. 5* 2 polyeen. Si. 2 2 ; Pausas. ix. 18, S ; lx. 14, i. 
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Defeat of 
tbe Spar- 
tans and 
death of 
Eleombro- 
tns. 


The cavalry first engaged in front of both lines ; and here the 
superiority of the Thebans soon became manifest. The 
LacecUemonian cavalry — at no time very good, but at 
this moment unusually bad, composed of raw and 
feeble novices, mounted on horses provided by the 
rich — ^was soon broken and driven back upon the 
infantry, vho^ ranks were disturbed by the fugitives. To re- 
establish the battle, Kleombrotus gave the word for the infantry 
to advance, himself personaUy leading the right. The victorious 
cavalry probably hung upon the Lacedsemonian infantry of the 
centre and left, and prevented them from making much forward 
movement ; while Epameinondas and Pelopidas with their left 
advanced according to their intention to bear down Kleombrotus 
and his right wing. The shock here was terrible ; on both sides 
victory was resolutely and desperately disputed, in a dose hand- 
combat, with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. 
But such was the overwhelming force of the Theban charge — with 
the Sacred Band or chosen warriors in front, composed of men 
highly trained in the palaestra,^ and the deep column of fifty 
shields propelling hehind-"that even the Spartans, with all their 
•courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable to stand up against 
it. Kleombrotus, bimself either in or near the front, was mor- 
tally wounded, apparently early in the battle ; and it was only 
by heroic and unexampled efforts, on the part of his comrades 
around, that he was carried off yet alive, so as to preserve him 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Around him also fell 
the most eminent members of the Si)artan official staff ; Deinon 
the Polemarch, Sphodrias with his son Kleonymus, and several 
others. After an obstinate resistance and a fearful ^ughter, the 
right wing of the Spartans was completely beaten, and driven 
back to their camp on the higher ground. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the Theban left 
Paint irresistibly strong, that all the stress of the battle 

adt^nceof fell — as Epameinondas hod intended that it should. 

jjj there appear to have 

been any serious fighting ; partly through his delibe- 
i-ate scheme of not pushing forward either his centre or his right 
—partly through the preliminary victory of the Theban cavalry, 
I Plutarch, S^mposiac. il 5, p. 680 7. 
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wHcli probably checked in part the forward march of the enemy’s 
line— -and partly also through the lukewarm adherence, or even 
suppressed hostility, of the allies marshalled under the command 
of Kleombrotus.^ The Phokians and Herakleots — zealous in the 
cause from hatred of Thebes — had quitted the line to strike a blow 
at the retiring baggage and attendants ; while the remaining 
allies, after mere nominal fighting and little or no loss, retired to 
the camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated and 
driven back to it. Moreover, even some Lacedaemonians on the 
left wing, probably astounded by the lukewarmness of those 
around them, and by the unexpected calamity on their own right, 
fell back in the same manner. The whole Lacedaemonian force, 
with the dying king, was thus a^ain assembled and formed behind 
the entrenchment on the higher ground, where the victorious 
Thebans did not attempt to molest them.^ 

But very different were their feelings as they now stood 
arrayed in the camp from that exulting boastfulness 
with which they had quitted it an hour or two before, 
and fearful was the loss when it came to be verified. 

Of seven hundred Spartans who had marched forth 
from the camp, only three hundred returned to it® 

One thousand Lacedaemonians, besides, bad been left 
on the field, even by the admission of Xenoph6n ; 
probably the real number was even larger. Apart from this, the 
death of Elcombrotus was of itself on event impressive to every 
one, the like of which had never occurred since the fatal day of 
Thermopylae. But this was not all. The allies who stood 
alongside of them in arms were now altered men. All were sick 
of their cause, and averse to further exertion ; some scarcely 
concealed a positive satisfaction at the defeat. And when the 
surviving polemarchs, now commanders, took counsel with the 


Spartan 
oamp 
thee 
confession 
of defeat 
hy sending 
to solicit 


1 Fansanias 18, 4 : compare viii. ^ Xen. Hellen. vi, 4. 18, 14. 

6, 1) lays great stress upon this 9 Xen. Hellen. £.«. Plutarch (Agesil. 
indifference or even treachery of the o. 28) states lOOO Lacedaemonians to 
allies. XenophCn says qnite enough to have been slain ; Pausanias (!z. 18, 4> 
authenticate the reality of the fact gives the number as more than 1000 ; 
(Hellen. vi. 4, 16—24) : see also Cicero DiodOms mentions 4000 (xv. fi6)f which 
de OfBc. il. 7, 26. is donbtless above the tmth, though 

Polyseuns has more than one the number given by XenophOn maybe 
anecdote respecting the dexterity of fairly presumed as somewhat below it. 
Agesilans in dealing with faint-hearted HionysiuB of Halikamassns (Antiq. 
eondnet or desertion on the part of the Boman. it. 17) states that 1700 Spartana 
allies of Sparta (Polyeen. it 1 , 18—20). perished. 
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principal officers as to the steps proper in the emergency, there 
were a few, hut very few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of 
the battle, and for recovering by force their slain brethren in 
the field, or perishing in the attempt All the rest felt like 
beaten men ; so that the polemarchs, giving effect to the general 
sentiment, sent a herald to solicit the regular truce for burial of 
their dead. This the Thebans granted, after erecting their own 
trophy.' But Epameinondas, aware that the Spartans would 
practise every stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, 
coupled the grant with the condition that the allies should bury 
their dead first. It was found that the allies had scarce any dead 
to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on the field was 
a Lacedeemonian.^ And thus the Theban general, while he 
placed the loss beyond possibility of concealment, proclaimed at 
the same time such public evidence of Spartan courage, as to 
rescue the misfortune of Leuktra from all aggravation on the 
score of dishonour. What the Theban loss was Xenophdn does 
not tell us. Pausanias states it at forty-seven men,® Diod6rus at 
three hundred. The former number is preposterously small, 
and even the latter is doubtless under the truth ; for a victory 
in close fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been 
•dearly purchased. Though the bodies of the Spartans were 
given up to burial, their arms were retained ; and the shields of 
the principal officers were seen by the traveller Pausanias at 
Thgbes, 600 years afterwards,-^ 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when Epamei- 
nondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded 
from the general peace, to the day when he stood 
victorious on the field of Leuktra.® The event came 
like a thunderclap upon every one in Greece^ — upon 
victors as well as vanqui.shed — upon allies and 
neutrals, near and distant, alike. The general expec- 
tation had been that Th6bes would be speedily 
overthrown and dismantled ; instead of which, not 


S.0.371. 

•Oreat sur- 
pnse, and 
imxii«ii8o 
Alteration 
of feelincr, 
produced 
throughout 
Greece by 
the Theban 
victory. 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 15. 


9 Pauflan. ix. 18, 4 ; Plutarch, 
Ag0]9htheg^ Eeg. P* lOS B ; Cicero de 

9 1’auRan. ix. 18, 4 ; BiodOr. xv. 58. 

* Pausau. ix. 16, 8. 


B This is an important date preserved 
by Plutarch CAyosil, c. 28). The con- 
gress was broken up at Sparta on 
the fourteenth of the Attic month 
Skirrophorion (June), the last month 
of the year of the Athenian archon 
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only she had escaped, but had inflicted a crushing blow on the 
military majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Xenophdn — whose account of the battle is 
obscure, partial, and imprinted with that chagrin which the 
event occasioned to him ^—ascribes the defeat to untoward acci- 
dents,® or to the rashness and convivial carelessness of Kleom- 
brotus, upon whose generalship Agesilaus and his party at Sparta 
did not scruple to cast ungenerous reproach,® while others faintly 
exculpated him by saying that he had fought contrary to his 
better judgment, under fear of unpopularity. Such criticisms, 
coming from men wise after the f^t, and consoling themselves 
for the public calamity by censuring the unfortunate commander, 
will not stand examination. Kleombrotus represented on this 
occasion the feeling universal among his countrymen. He was 
ordered to march against Thebes with the full belief, entertained 
by Agesilaus and all the Spartan leaders, that her unassisted force 
could not resist him. To fight the Thebans on open ground was 
exactly what he and every other Spartan desired. While his 
manner of forcing the entrance of Boeotia, and his capture of 
Ereusis, was a creditable manoeuvre, he seems to have arranged 
his order of battle in the manner usual with Grecian generals at 
the time. There appears no reason to censure his generalship, 

Alkisthends ; the battle was fought #eal rot? <r^/ixun KpaTii9-fivM 81 &, 
on the fifth of the Attic month of rhv oiK iiyria’d.iiLvvov. 

Hekatombseon, the first month of (s. 9). 

the next Attic year, of the archon Itakehis statement as good evidence 

Phrasikleidds— abont the begiiming of of tho real opinion entertainetl l>oth by 
July. Agesilans and by Archidamus — an 

]> DiodAms difiEers from XenophAn on oj^nion the more natnial, since the two 
one important matter connected with contemporary kings of Sparta were 
the battle ; affirming that Archidamns almost always at yariance, and at the 
son of Agesilaus was present and head of opposing parties: especially 
fought, together with vanous other true about Agesilaus and Kleombrotus, 
circuinstanoes, which 1 shall discuss during the life of the latter, 
presently, in a future note. I follow Cicero (probably copying Kallis- 
XenophAn. thends or %hora^ says, de Offidis, 

sxen. Hellen. yl 4, 8. els 8* oAv i. 24, 84— **Xlla pla^ C^cedsemoniis) 
p^jciv rots niv Amcefiot/tovcots pestifera, ( 9 [uA, quum Gleombrotus 
vdvra ravavritK. fyt^vero, rots 8^ (to invidiam timens temere cum Epaml- 
the Thebans) vwtol kox vvh ri}t n?x^s nond& conflixisset, Lacediemoniorum 
KarwpffovTo, opes cormerunt**. Polybius remarks 

i IsokratAs, in the Oration vi. called me. 2S, we know not from whom he 
JreMdamus (composed about five years borrowed) that all the proceedings of 
after the battle, as if to be spoken by Kleombrotus daring the empire of 
Archidamns son of Agesilaus)— puts Sparta were marked with a generous 
this statement distinctly into the regard for the interests and feelings 
month of Archidamns— of the allies; while the proceedii^ 
ravnierl rqs iip-ipas ^tSvarvj^Kdvcu of Agesilaus were Of the opposite 
SoKovtuv iv rff M^xp r^ npbv character. 
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except in so far as he was tumble to divine — ^what no one else 
divined — the superior combinations of his adversary, then for the 
first time applied to practice. 

To the discredit of Xenophdn, Epameinondas is never named in 
his narrative of the battle, though he recognizes in substance 
that the battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force 
brought to bear upon one point of the enemy^s phalanx — a fact 
which both Plutarch and Dioddrus^ expressly refer to the genius 
of the general. All the calculations of Epameinondas turned out 
successful The bravery of the Thebans, cavalry as well as 
infantry, seconded by the training which they had received 
during the last few years, was found sufficient to cairy his plans 
into full execution. To this circumstance principally was owing 
the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece which followed 
the battle. Every one felt that a new military power had 
arisen, and that the Theban training, under the generalship of 
Epameinondas, had proved itself more than a match on a fair 
field, with shield and spear, and with numbers on the whole 
inferior, for the ancient Lykuigean discipline ; which last had 
hitherto stood without a parallel as turning out artists and 
craftsmen in war, against mere citizens in the opposite ranks, 
wmed, yet without the like training,^ Essentially stationary 
and old-fashioned, the Lykurgean discipline was now overborne 
by the progressive military improvement of other states, handled 
by a pre-eminent tactician — misfortune predicted by the 
Corinthians® at Sparta sixty years before, and now realized, to 
the conviction of all Greece, on the field of Leuktin. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and overpassed, 
in its privilege of training soldiers, there was another species of 
teaching wherein it neither was nor could be overpassed — ^the 
hard lesson of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. Memor- 

IBiodar. XT. 66. Epam^ondas, 8<ufiov£ov9 8) /t6vov9 8vrt rwyiras 
iSCq. rwi^ Kol mtpi/rrff r<£^ec xP^o-dtuvotf r&v SAd Xenophdn, Memor. 

8id arpartf^tas iKpceiroi^owp ii. 6, 18> 14. 

TTjv mpipArtrov vC$cqv, . • . 8(0 koX 3 Thuf^d. i. 71. dpx<u8rpoira ifJMV 
ironljtras (of you Spartans) t 4 iirtrqfietJjitftTct wpb« 

ciriX^KTovs leepoTt 9yvto KpCvtiv ttw avrod« jcrriv. iLV&yKti V &trir«p 

&<t Gp. Plutarch, Pelop. C. 23, r^xvijs del rd iiriyiyv6p>«va 

3 See AxistoteL Politic. Till. 8, 8, 5. KoartZv* leal 4(rvya^oii<rp luv inSXct 

Oompaare XenophCn, Be Bepub, iKtyrira v6fu.pLa dpiora, irpo$ iroAAd 
Laced. Xiit 6 . rove dAAove ai&ro* Si auayKO^ofuiuott Itvaif iroW^g Kal 
eteoLT&y orrpariwTtjeuv, Aax«- r’^f In* irexvifo’etos Set, 
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able indeed was the manner in which the news of this fatal catas- 
trophe was received at Sparta. To prepare the reader 
by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the mani- the news at 
festation at Athens twenty-seven years before, when heroic wif- 
the trireme called Paraliis arrived from .^Egospotami, command, 
bearing tidings of the capture of the entire Athenian fleet. “ The 
moan of distress (says the historian^) reached all up the Long 
Walls from Peirseus to Athens, as each man communicated the 
news to his neighbour : on that night not a man slept, from 
bewailing lor his lost fellow-citizens and for his own impending 
ruin.” Not such was the scene at Sparta, when the messenger 
arrived from the field of Leuktra, although there was everything 
calculated to render the shock violent. For not only was the 
defeat calamitous and humiliating beyond all former parallel, 
but it came at a moment when every man reckoned on victory. 
As soon as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Boeotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no Spai-tan 
entertained any doubt of the result Under this state of feeling, 
a messenger arrived witli the astounding revelation, that the 
army was totally defeated, with the loss of the king, of 400 
Spartans, and more than 1000 Lacedsemonians ; and that defeat 
stood confessed, by having solicited the truce for interment of 
the slain. At the moment when he arrived, the festival called 
the Gymuopaedia was actually being celebrated on its last day ; 
and the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theati'e. In spite of all the poignancy of the 
intelligence, the Ephoi*s would not permit the solemnity to be 
either interrupted or abridged. “ Of neceasUy^ I suppose they were 
grieved, but they went through the whole as if nothing had 
happened, only communicating the names of the slain to tbeii* 
relations, and issuing a general order to the women to make no 
noise or wailing, hut to bear the misfortune in silence.” That 
such an order should be issued is sufficiently remarkable ; that 
it should be issued and obeyed is what could not be expected ; 
that it should not only he issued and obeyed, but overpassed, is 
what no man could b^eve if it were not expressly attested by the 
contemporary historian. “ On the morrow (says he) you might 
see those whose relations had been slain walking about in public 

X Xen. Hellen. iL 2, 8. 

8-12 
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with bright and cheerful countenances ; but of those whose rela- 
tives survived, scarce one showed himself ; and the few who were 
abroad looked mournful and humbled.” ^ 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and obedience 
Difference h) orders, at Sparta, under the most trying circum- 
Md sensitive and demonstrative temper 

—Athena and spontaneous outburst of feeling at Athens, so 
SJSve**^ much more nearly approaching to the Homeric type 
energy. of Greeks, we must at the same time remark that, in 
reference to active and heroic efforts for the purpose of repairing 
past calamities and making head against preponderant odds, the 
Athenians were decidedly the better of the two. I have already 
recounted the prodigious and unexpected energy displayed by 
Athens, after the ruinous loss of her two armaments before 
Syracuse, when no one expected that she could have held out for 
six months ; I am now about to recount the proceedings of Sparta, 
after the calamiiy at Lenktra — a calamity great and serious 
indeed, yet in positive amount inferior to what had befallen 
the Athenians at Syracuse. The reader will find that, looking to 
the intensity of active effort in both cases, the comparison is all to 
the advantage of Athens ; excusing at least, if not justifying, the 
boast of Periklgs* in his memorable funeral harangue, that his 
countrymen, without the rigorous drill of Spartans, were yet 
found noway inferior to Spartans in daring exertion, when the 
hour of actual trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide for the 
Reinforce- safety of their defeated army in Boeotia ; for which 
jnents sent purpose they put in march nearly the whole 
irom Sparta, rem^ij^ing gparta. Of the Lacedsemonion 


1 Xen. Hellen. tL 4, 16. ytvonivuv ^yyeXfxivoi 1f<rav, hXCyovt &v etfiee, rv6^ 
Sc To^iav, 6 (tiv AxuceSeUftova rove Se aKvO^toTroiis fcal ratretvove irepu- 

iyy«?^v TO yrd$09 A^cKveirtUf XVjxvorreu- 5vrar— and Plutarch, Agesil. 0 . 29. 

T9 javcr&v rne rcXevra^c^, koX roi) See a Btmilar statement of Xeno- 
avSpcxov x<$pov woov Svros, ol Si cf^topot, phdn, after he has recounted the 
«irel vfKovfrav rt ird^os, iKuvovvro fjtivf catting in pieces of the Lacedsemoniaa 
coenrop oXfutLf avAyKjj* rbv aivroi tnora near Xiechscuin, about the satls- 

-ouK i^ffyoyovt oXAa Siaytoviare^ai faction and even triumph of those of 
KOI ra luiv ovopara n-pbe rove oum£ov$ the LacedsBmoniajis who had lost 
iK&arov Tuv Tt6v7iK6rtov&viSo<rciy* woo- relations in the battle; while every 
etirov Si reus yvvai^l, fti/ wutv lepavy^v, one else WES mournful Q^en. HellexL 
aWd iriyff rb vdBos ^ip9tv, T^ oiitrre- iv. 5, 10^ Compare also Justin, xxvilL 
peUtf. i)v opfv, &v piv iriSvacay ot n-pocn}- ir—Hne oehaviuur after the dweat of 
Kovree, XiireLpove kolI ^cuSpoit iv SellaMa. • 

dvcLcrrpn^oiUvcvs* &v Si ^Mvree ^ Xhucyd. ii. 89. 
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wwr®, or military divisions (seemingly six in the aggregate), two 
or three had been sent with BQeombrotus ; all the remainder 
were now despatched, even including elderly citizens up to near 
sixty years of age, and all who had been left behind in con- 
sequence of other public offices. Archi damns took the command 
(Agesilaus still continumg to be disabled), and employed himself 
in getting together the aid promised from Tegea, from the villages 
representing the disintegrated Mantineia, from Corinth, Sikydn, 
Phlius, and Achaia ; all these places being still under the same 
oligarchies which had held them under Lacedaemonian patronage, 
and still adhering to Sparta. Triremes were equipped at 
Corinth, as a means of transporting the new army across to 
Kreusis, and thus joining the defeated troops at Leuktra ; tlie 
port of Kreusis, the recent acquisition of Kleombrotiis, being now 
found inestimable, as the only means of access into Boeotia.^ 
Meanwhile the defeated army stiU continued in its entrenched 
camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans were at first in proceedinga 
no hurry to disturb it. Besides that this was a very ^oeotia 
arduous enterpiise, even after the recent victory, we battle of 
must recollect the actual feeling of the Thebans them- 
selves upon whom their own victory had come by 
surprise, at a moment when they were animated more received at 
by despair than by hope. They were doubtless 
absorbed in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of the 
moment, with the embraces and felicitations of their families in 
Thebes, rescued from impending destmetion by their valour. 
Like the Syracusans after their last great victory® over the 
Athenian fleet in the Great Haibour, they probably required an 
interval to give loose to their feelings of ecstasy, before they would 
resume action. Epameinondas and the other leaders, aware how 
much the value of Theban alliance was now enhanced, 
endeavoured to obtain reinforcement from without, before they 
proceeded to follow up the blow. To Athens they sent a herald, 
■crowned with wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their recent 
victory. They invited the Athenians to employ the present 
opportunity for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining their 
hands witix those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the 
Athenians were now rather hostile than friendly to Th6bcs, 
1 Xen. HeUen. vl 4, 17^19. 3 See Thacyd. vii 73. 
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besides that they had sworn peace with Sparta not a month- 
before. The senate, who were assembled in the acropolis when 
the herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, and 
dismissed him without even a word of courtesy; while the 
unfortunate Platieans, who were doubtless waiting in the city in 
expectation of the victory of Kleombrotus, and of their own 
speedy re-establishment, found themselves again struck down 
and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Pherse in Thessaly, another Theban herald was 
Jnsonof same purpose, and very differently 

Pherso received. That despot sent back word that he 
would come forthwith by sea, and ordered triremes to 
thespaitan “be equipped for the purpose. But this was a mere 
retues from deception ; for at tlie Sfime time he collected the 
mercenaries and cavalry immediately near to him, 
SSom' began his march by land. So rapid were his 

movements, that he forestalled all opposition — though 
he had to traverse the territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, 
who were his bitter enemies— and joined the Thebans safely in 
Boeotia,' But when the Theban leaders proposed that he 
should attack the Lacediemonian camp in fiank, from the high 
ground, while they would march straight up by the hill and 
attack it in front, Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise as 
too perilous, recommending that they should permit the enemy’s 
departure under capitulation. ‘^Be content (said he) with the 
great victory which you have already gained. Do not com- 
promise it by attempting something yet more hazardous, against 
Lacedaemonians driven to despair in their camp. Recollect that 
a few days ago you yourselves were in despair, and that your 
recent victory is the fruit of that very feeling. Remember that 
the gods take pleasure in bringing about these sudden changes of 
fortune."® Having by such representations convinced the Thebans, 

1 Xen. Hellen vi. 4, 20, 21. miasion they profited, so that the 

However, since the Phokians formed fc^artans now stood alone m the camp 
partof thehontenanuy at Leuktra, it is. 14, 1). This, however, is 

most be confessed that Jason had less inconsistent with the accotint of Xeno- 
to fear from them at this moment ph0n(vi 4, 2^, and I think improbable, 
than at any other. Sievers (Qosohichte, <&a, p. 247) 

3 Pausaniiis states that immediately thinks that Jason preserved the Spar- 
after the battle, Epainelnondas gave tans by outwitffng and deluding 
permission to the tdlies of feiparta to JBlpameinondas. But it appears to me 
depart and go home, by which per- that the storming of the iSpartan camp 
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he addressed a friendly message to the LacedaBmonians, remind- 
ing them of their dangerous position, as well as of the little trust 
to be reposed in their allies, and offering himself as mediator to 
negotiate for their sate retreat. Their acquiescence was readily 
given ; and at his instance a truce was agreed to by both pai'ties, 
assuring to the Lacedsemonians the liberty of quitting Bceotia. 
In spite of the agreement, however, the Lacedaemoiuan com- 
mander placed little faith either in the Thebans or in Jason, 
apprehending a fraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit 
the camp and of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, he 
issued public orders in the camp for every man to be ready for 
departure after the evening mead, and to march in the night to 
Kithflsron, with a view of passing that mountain on the next 
morning. Having put the enemy on this false scent, he directed 
his real night-mai*ch by a different and not very easy way, fii-st 
to Kreusis, next to .^gosthena in the Megarian territory.^ The 
Thebans offered no opposition ; nor is it at all probable that they 
intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the guaran- 
tee, and that he at least had no motive to break his word. 

It was at .^gosthena that the retreating Lacedsemonians met 
Archidamus, who had advanced to that point with the Laconian 
forces, and was awaiting the junction ot his Peloponnesian allies. 
The purpose of his march being now completed, ho advanced no 
farther. The armament was disbanded, and Lacedsemonians as 
well as allies returned home.^ 


■was an arduous enterprise wherein 
^ore Thebans than Spaitans would 
have been slain. Moioover, the Spar* 
tans were masters of the port of 
Rreusis, so that there was little chance 
ot staiving out the camp befoi'e rein- 
forcements arrived. The capitulation 
jg^ted by Epamelnondas seems to 

iXen. Hellen. vl fi, 22— 

The road from Kreusis to Leuktra, 
however, must have been that by 
which Kleombrotus arriv^ 

2 is the most convenient place 
for noticinpr the discrepancy, as to the 
barae of Leuktm, between Biodbrus 
and Zenophbn. 1 have followed Zeno- 
phOn. 

Bioddms (xv. 64) states both the 
■arnvaJ of Jason in Bcsotia, and the 
outmarch of Archidamus from Sparta, 


to have taken place, not oifier the battle 
of Leuktra, but it. Jason (he 
says) came with a considerable force 
to the aid of the Thelrans. He pre- 
vailed npon Kleombrotus, who doubted 
the suldcieucy of his own numbers, to 
gfiree to a trace and to evacuate 
E^tia. But as Kleombrotus was 
marching homeward, he met Archi- 
damus ^th a second Laoedsemonian 
army, on his way to Bceotia, by order 
of &e Bphors,^for the^ir^e S 
reinforcing him. Accordingly 'j^eom- 
brotus, hnding himself thus unezpect- 
e^y strengthened, openly broke the 
tru^ concluded, and marched 
liaok with Archidamus to Leuktra. 
Hero they fought the battle, KJeom- 
brotUB commanding the right wine, 
amd Ai-chidamus the left. Thev siml 
tained a complete defeat, in which 
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In all communities the return of so many defeated soldiers, 
liberated under a capitulation by the enemy, would 
have been a scene of mouining. But in Spai’ta it was 
pregnant with grave and dangerous consequences. So 
teirible was the scorn and ignominy heaped upon the 
Spartan citizen who survived a defeat, that life became 
utterly intolerable to him. The mere fact sufficed for 
his condemnation, without any inquiry into justifying or extenu- 
ating circumstances. No citizen at home would sxoeak to him or 
be seen consorting with him in tent, game, or chorus ; no other 
family would intermarry with his ; if he was seen walking about 
with an air of cheerfulness, he was atinck and ill-used by the 
passers-by, until he assumed that visible humility which was 
supposed to become his degraded position. Such rigorous 
treatment (which we learn from the panegyrist XenophOn^) 


Treatment 
of the 
defeated 
citizens on 
reaching 
Sparta— 
snmension 
of ffie law. 


Eleombrotria was slain; the result 
being the same on both statements 

We must here make our election 
between the narrative of Xonophdn 
and that of BiodOms. That the autho- 
rity of the foimer is greater, speaking 
mnerally, I need hardly remark ; never- 
theless, his philo-Laconion partiahues 
become so glaiing and preponderant 
danng these latter books of the Hel- 
lenica (where he is discharging the 
mournful duty of recounting the 
humiliation of Sparta), as to ajTord 
some colour for the suspicions of Pal- 
meiios. Morns, and Schneider, who 
think that Xenophbn has concealed 
the direct violation of truce on the 
part of the Spartans, and that the 
facts really occurred us DiodCinis has 
described them. See Schneider ad 
Zen. Hellen. vi. 4, 5, C. 

It will be found, however, on ex- 
amining the facts, that such suspicion 
ought not here io be admitted, and 
that there are gronnds for prefemng 
the narrative of zenophbn. 

1. He explains to us how it hap- 
pened that the remains of the Spartan 
army, after the defeat of liOuktra, 
escaped out of JBoeotla. Jason arrives 
after the battle, and prevails upon the 
Thebans to allow tbem to retreat 
under a truce ; Archidainus also 
arrives after the battle to toko them 
up If the defeat had taken placo 
under the circumstances mentioned by 
Bioddrus, Arcbidamus and the sur- 
vivors would have found it scarcely 


possible to escape out of Bmotia. 

2. If DioddiuH relates correctly, 
there must have been a violuliun of 
truce on tbo part of Kleombi'otns and 
the Lacedmmouians, os glaring os any 
that occurs in Grecian history. But 
such violation is novor afterwards 
alluded to by any one, among the 
misdeeds of the Tiacoda'monians, 

8. A part, and an essential part, of 
the story of Bioddrus, is that Archi- 
daraus was present and fought at 
Louktra. But wo have indopeiident 
evidence rendering it ahiiost certain 
that ho was not thore. Whoever r<.*tulH 
the Discourse of Isokratfis called chi- 
damvjt (Or. vL sect. 0, 10, 121)), will see 
tliat such observations conld not have 
been put into the mouth of Archi- 
damus, if be had boon pi'csent there, 
and (of course) In joint command with 
Kleombrotus. 


A If Dioddrtis be correct, Sparta 
must have levied a new aimy from 
her allies, just after having sworn the 
peace, which peace exonerated her 
allies from everything like obligation 
to follow her heoflsliip; and a new 
army, not for the purpose of extricat- 
ing defeated comrades in Bmotia. but 
for pure aggression against I'hdbes. 
This, to say tlio least, is eminently 
improbable. 

On these grounds I adhere to Xeno- 
pb6n and depart from Bioddrus. 

3 Xenoph. Rep. Lac. c. lx. ; Plu- 
tarch, Agesll. c. 80. ^ 
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helps to explain the satisfaction, of the Spartan father and mother, 
when they learnt that their son was among the slain and not among 
the survivors. Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. 
But in the case of the prisoners at Sphakteria, when released 
from captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at Sparta, 
some uneasiness had been felt, and some precautions deemed 
necessary to prevent them from becoming dangerous malcontents.i 
Here was another case yet more formidable. The vanquished 
returning from Leuktra were numerous, while the severe loss 
sustained in the battle amply attested their bravery. Aware of 
the danger of enforcing against them the established custom, the 
Ephors referred the case to Agesilaus, who proposed that for 
that time and case the customary penalties should he allowed to 
sleep, but should be revived afterwards and come into force as 
before. Such was the step accordingly taken ; ® so that the 
survivors from this fatal battle-field were enabled to mingle 
with the remaining citizens without dishonour or degradation. 
The step was indeed doubly necessary, considering the small 
aggregate number of fully qualified citizens; which number 
always tended to decline— from the nature of the Spartan political 
franchise combined with the exigences of Spartan training® — 
and could not bear even so great a diminution as that of the four 
hundred slain at Leuktra. “Sparta (says Aristotle) couJd not 
stand up against a single defeat^ but was ruined through the 
small number of her citizens.” * 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining the 
utter loss of ascendency abroad, and the capital 
diminution both of power and of inviolability at of Sparta in 
home, which will now be found to come thick upon p^atafiTol 
Sparta, was undoabtedly real and important But military 
a fact still more important was, the alteration of ^ 


1 Thucyd. v. 84. 

s* Plutarch, AgesiL o. 30 ; Plutarch, 
Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 214 B ; Apoph- 
tbcg. Beg. p. 191 C ; Polysenus, U. 1, 18. 

A similar suspension of penalties 
for the special occasion, -was exiaoted 
after the great defeat of Agis and the 
Lacedsemonlans by Antipater, B.O. 830. 
Akrotatus, son of King Kleomenfts, 
was the only person at Sparta who 
opposed the suspension (DiodOr. xix. 


70). He inenrred the strongest 
unpopularity for such opposition. 
Compare also Justin, saeviiL 4— 
describing the public feeling at 
Sparta after the defeat at Sellasia. 

3 The explanation of Spartan citizen- 
ship will be found tn an earlier part 
of wis History, ch. ri. 

AAristotel. Pontic, ii. 6, 12. fiCav 
ap irktiytiv oix iinjvcyKev if irtSAir, oAA.* 
h^Acto Sta rify h?Ktyav6p<avla.v. 
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opinion produced everywliere in Greece with regard to Sparta, 
by the sudden shock of the battle of Leuktra. All the prestige 
and old associations connected with her long-established power 
vanished ; while the hostility and fears, inspired both by herself 
and by her partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held back in 
silence, now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta north 
of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, 
B. 0 . 871. passed away from her, and became divided between 
tiie^owOTof victorious Thebans and Jason of Pherse. The 
Thebans, and the Boeotian confederates who were now 
Sor^^* in cordial sympathy with them, excited to enthusiasm 
by their recent success, were eager for fresh glories, 
and readily submitted to the full exigences of military 
training ; while under a leader like Epameinondas, their ardour 
was turned to such good account, that they became better soldiers 
every month,^ The Phokians, unable to defend themselves 
single-handed, were glad to come under the protection of the 
Thebans — as less bitterly hostile to them than the Thessalian 
Jason— and concluded with them obligations of mutual defence 
and alliance.® The cities of Euboea, together with the Lokrians 
(both Epiknemidian and Opuntian), the Malians, and the town of 
Heraklea, followed the example. The latter town was now 
defenceless ; for Jason, in returning from Benotia to Thessaly, 
had assaulted it and destroyed its fortifications; since by its 
important site near the pass of Thermopylae, it might easily he 
held as a position to bar his entrance into Southern Greece.® 
'rhe Boeotian town of Orchomenus, which had held with the 
Lacedaemonians even until the late battle, was now quite defence- 
less ; and the Thebans, highly exasperated against its inhabitants, 
were disposed to destroy the city, reducing the inhabitants to 
slavery. Severe as tins proposition was, it would not have 
exceeded the customary rigours of war; nor even what might 
have befallen ThQbes herself, had Eleombrotus been victorious 
at Leuktra. But the strenuous remonstrance of Epameinondas 

Xen. Hellon. vi, 5, 24, koX ycLo o£ the unvillinp' pen of XenophOn : 
fjiiv Bott»rol vavres ^yv/xt’diotfro vt.pi ri compare vii. 5, 

oyAo, aya\X6/Mvoi iy Aov/CTpotj vCicjit 3 Xon. Hellen. vi. 6, 23 ; viL 5, 4 ; 
«c. BiodCr. xv. 57. 

These are remarkable words from » Xen. Uellen. vi. 4, 27; vL 5, 28. 
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prevented it from "being carried into execution. Alike distin- 
giushed for mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded 
his countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes towards 
ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a character 
for moderation of dealing ^ not inferior to their military courage, 
as attested by the recent victory. Accordingly, the Orchomenians 
were pardoned upon submission, and re-admitted as members of 
the Bceotian confederacy. To the Thespians, however, the same 
lenity was not extended They were expelled from Boeotia, and 
their territory annexed to Th§bes. It will be recollected that 
immediately before the battle of Leuktra, when Epameinondas 
caused proclamation to be made that such of the Boeotians as 
were disaffected to the Theban cause might mai’ch away, tlie 
Thespians had availed themselves of the permission and departed.® 
The fugitive Thespians found shelter, like the Plataeans, at 
Athens.® 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory by the 
erection of a treasury-chamber,^ and the dedication of 
pious offerings at Delphi — while the military organi- ambition 
zation of Boeotia was receiving such marked improve- 
ment, and the cluster of dependent states attached to ThSbes was 
thus becoming larger, under the able management of Epameinon- 
das— Jason in Thessaly was also growing more powerful every 
day. He was tagus of all Thessaly ; with its tidbutary neighbours 
under complete obedience — with Macedonia partially dependent 
on him — and with a mercenary force, well paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By dismantling 
Heiaklea, in his return home from Boeotia, he had laid open the 
strait of Thermopylse, so as to be sure of access into southern 
Greece whenever he chose. His personal ability anti ambition, 
combined with his gi*eat power, inspired universal alarm ; for no 
man knew whither he would direct his arms ; whether to Asia, 
against the Persian king, as he was fond of boasting® — or north- 
ward against the cities in Chalkidik§ — or southward against 
Greece. 


1 DiodOr. xv, 67. 
a Pausaa. ix. 18, 8 ; ix. 14, L 
iXen. Hellen. yi. 8 , 1 . 

I have uh-eady given my reasons (in 


a note on the preoeding chapter) for 
believing that the Thes^ans vrere not 
dir<SAi 8«9 o^ore the battle of lieuktra. 

4 Pausanias, x. 11 , 4. 

0 Isokratds, Or. v. (Philip.) s. 141. 
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The last-mentioned plan seemed the most probable, at the 
Plans of beginning of 370 B.O., half a year after the battle of 
Leuktra : for Jason proclaimed distinctly his intention 
leativaL of being present at the Pythian festival (the season for 
which was about August 1, 370 B.O., near Delphi), not only with 
splendid presents and sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of 
a numerous ai*my4 Orders had been given that his troops should 
hold themselves ready for military service^ — about the time when 
the festival was to be celebrated ; and requisitions had been sent 
round, demanding from all his tributaries victims for the Pythian 
sacrifice, to a total of not less than 1000 bulls, and 10,000 sheep, 
goats, and swine; besides a prize-bull to take the lead in the 
procession, for which a wreath of gold was to be given. Never 
before had such honour been done to the god ; for those who came 
to ofi^er sacrifice were usually content with one or more beasts 
bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrba.® We must recollect, 
however, that this Pythian festival of 370 B.a occurred under 
peculiar circumstances ; for the two previous festivals in 374 B.o. 
and 378 B.O. must have been compaiutively unfrequented, in 
consequence of the war between Spaita and her allies on one side, 
and Athens and Thebes on the other, and also of the occupation 
of Phokis by Kleombrotus. Hence the festival of 370 b.0,, 
following immediately after the peace, appeared to justify an 
extraordinary burst of pious magnificence, to make up for the 
niggardly tributes to the god during the two former ; while the 
hostile dispositions of the Phokians would be alleged as an excuse 
for the military force intended to accompany Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed though not 
formally announced, which no Greek could imagine without un- 


1 Xen. Hollen. vi. 4, 80, irap)fyy«iA« 
ti Kal ^ <rrpartv(rofjJvoi9 «U t^v wpl 
ra UiSOia xpovoy €>«rra\ot« irap«a'iecv<£- 

X anee with Br. Arnold’s constmc- 
tion of this passage (see his Appendix 
ad Thucyd. v. 1, at the end of the 
second Tolnme of his editioii of 
Thucydidds) as opposed to that of Mr. 
Bynes Clinton. At the same time, I 
do not think that the passage proves 
much either in favour of his view, or 

« the view of Mr. Clinton, about 
onth of the Pylhian festivid, 


-which 1 incline to conceive as celebrated 
about August 1— a little later than Br. 
Arnold, auttle earlierthan Mr. Clinton, 
snpposes. liOoking to the lunar months 
of the Greeks, we must recollect that the 
festival would not always coinoide with 
the same month or weok of our year. 

I cannot concur with Dr. Arnold in 
setting aside the statement of Plutarch 
respecnng the coincidence of the 
Mhian festival with the battle of 
ETcrbneia. 

3Xen. Hellen. vi 4, 20, 80. fiodv 
UyetuSva, 4co. 
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easiness. It was affirmed that Jason was about to arrogate to 
himself the presidency and celebration of the festi- Aasassi- 
val, which belonged of right to the Amphiktyonic 
assembly. It was feared, moreover, that he would lay Hiewe. 
hands on the rich treasures of the Delphian temple — a scheme 
said to have been conceived by the Syracusan despot Dionysius 
fifteen years before, in conjunction with the Epirot Alketas, who 
was now dependent upon Jason.^ As there were no visible means 
of warding off this blow, the Delphians consulted the god to know 
what they were to do if Jason approached the treasury ; upon 
which the god replied, that he would himself take care of it — and 
he kept his word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his 
age and at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly 
before the day of the festival arrived.^ He had been reviewing 
his cavalry near Pherae, and was sitting to receive and answer 
petitioners, when seven young men approached, apparently in 
hot dispute with each other, and appealing to him for a settle- 
ment. As soon as they got near, they set upon him and slew 
him.® One was killed on the spot by the guards, and another 
also as he was mounting on horseback ; but the remaining five 
contrived to reach horses ready prepared for them, and to gallop 
away out of the reach of pursuit. Xn most of the Grecian cities 
which these fugitives visited they were received with distin- 
guished honour, as having relieved the Grecian world from one 
who inspired universal alarm,* now that Sparta was unable to 
resist him, while no other power had as yet taken her place. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither m his power 
nor ability, by two brothers — Polyphron and Poly- Belief to 
dorus. Had he lived longer, he would have in- 
fluenced most seriously the subsequent destinies of 
Greece. What dse he would have done, we camiot in Greece, 

1 Diod6p. acv. IS. The canse -which provoked these 

aXen.Hellen.vi.4,S0. airo/cpivcarOat. young men is differently ; 

6ebu, OTL avT^ pt\ri<rei, h 8* compare Bioddr. XT. 60 ; Valer. Maxim. 

ri}A(jco vr 09 & v, leal TOCaO- ix. lOj S. 
ra Kal TOiavra Stavooiiuei'OT* 4 Xon. Hellen 71.4,32* 

<&c. The death of Jason, in the spring or 

Xenophdn evidently considers the early summer of STO B.C., refutes the 
sudden removal of .Tason as a conse* compliment which Ckumelius Nepos 
qnence of the previous intention (Timoth. a 4) pays to Timotlieus ; who 
expressed by the god to take care of can never have made war upon Jo^n 
his o-vm treasure. after 873 B.C., when he received the 

3 Xen. Hellen. -vi 4, 81, S2. latter at Athens in his house. 
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say ; but he would have interfered materially with the de- 
velopment of Theban power. Thebes was a great gainer 
by his death, though perfectly innocent of it, and though in 
alliance with him to the last ; insomuch that his widow went to 
reside there for security.^ Epameinondas was relieved from a most 
formidable rival, while tlie body of Theban allies north of Boeotia 
became much more dependent than they would have remained, 
if there had been a competing power like that of Jason in Thessaly. 
The treasures of the god were preserved a few years longer, to be 
rifled by another Land. 

While these proceedings were going on in Northern Greece, 
- ^ during the months immediately succeeding the battle 

in Peiopo^ of Leuktra, events not less serious and stirring had 
the defeat occurred in Peloponnisus. The treaty sworn at Sparta 
twenty days before that battle bound the Lace- 
of'SiQ dsemonians to disband their forces, remove all their 

^rmoata hannosts and gariisons, and leave every subordinate 

liberty of action. As they did not 
scruple to violate the treaty by the orders sent to 
Kleomhrotus, so they probably were not zealous in executing the 
remaining conditions, though officers were named for the express 
purpose of going round to see that the evacuation of the cities 
was I'eaUy carried into effect® But it probably was not accom- 
plished in twenty days, nor would it perhaps have been ever more 
than nominally accomplished, if Kleombrotus liad lieen successful 
in Baotia. But after these twenty days came the portentous 
intelligence of the fate of that prince and his army. The in- 
vincible arm of Sparta was broken, she had not a man to ai»are 
for the maintenance of foreign ascendency. Her harmosts dis- 
appeared at once (as they had disappeared from the Asiatic and 
insular cities twenty-three years before, immediately after the 
battle of Enidus ®) and returned home. Nor was this alL The 
Lacedaemonian ascendency had been maintained everywhere by 
local oligai'chies or dekaxchies, which hod been for the most part 
violent and oppressive. Against these governments, now deprived 
of their foreign support^ the Jong-accumulated flood of internal 
discontent burst with irresistible force stimulated probably by 

Xea. HoUen. vl. 4, 37. 3 mod^r. xr. S8, i{ay<ay€it, 

^ Xenopb, Zlcllon. iv. 8, 1—6. 
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returning exiles. Their past misgovernment was avenged by 
severe sentences and proscription, to the length of great reac- 
tionary injustice, and the parties banished by this anti-Spartan 
revolution became so numerous as to harass and alarm seriously 
the newly-established governments. Such were the commotions 
which, during the latter half of 371 B.a, disturbed many of 
the Peloponnesian towns,— Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, Sikyfin, 
Megara, &c., — ^though with great local difference both of detail 
and of result^ 

But the city where intestine commotion took place in its most 
violent form was Argos. Wo do not know how this gtytaiism 
fact was connected with the general state of Grecian 
politics at the time ; for Ai'gos had not been in any mtuatme 
way subject to Spai'ta, nor a member of the Spartan 
confederacy, nor (so far as we know) concerned in the recent 
war, since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c. The Argeian 
government was a democracy, and the popular leaders were 
vehement in their denunciations against the oligarchical opposi- 
tion party, who were men of wealth and great family position. 
These last, thus denounced, formed a conspiracy for the forcible 


1 BfoflOr. XV 30, 41). 

Dioddras mentions these commotions 
as if they had token place alter the 
peace concluded m 874 B.C., and not 
after the peace of 871 B.G. But it is 
impossible that they can have takon 
phice after tho former, wliich, in pomt 
of fact, was broken on almost as soon 
as sworn— was nover carried into effect 
—and comprised no one but Athens 
and Spoitu. 1 have bofore remarked 
that Diudbnis seems to have con- 
founded, both in bis mind and his 
history, these two treaties of peace 
top:otlior, and has predicated oi the 
foLiner what really belongs to the 
latter. Tho commotions which ho 
mentions come lii most natnraUy and 
properly immediately after the battle 
of liouktro. 


Another ocourrenoe, alleged to have 
happened after the battle of Leuktra, 
may be properly noticed here. Bolybius 
(li. 89), and Strabo seemingly copying 
him (viii. p. 384), assert that both 
Sparta and Thdbes agreed to leave 
their disputed questions of power to 
tho arbitration of the Achmans, and 
to abide by their decision. Though I 
reat^ respect the authority of Poly- 
lUK, 1 am unable here to reconcile his 
assertion either with the facts which 
unquestionably occurred, or with 
gonend probability. If any such 
arbitration was ever consented to. It 
must have come to nothing; for the 
war went on without interrupiion. 
But 1 cannot bring myself to believe 
tliat it was even consented to, either 
byTli6beBorbySparta. The exuberant 


to have taken place even after the a proceeding; espedally to the ac- 
peace of Antalkidas in ;187 B.c. (xv. f»). knowledgment of umpires like tho 
But if such reaction began at that time, Achseon cities, who eidoyed little 
it must have been promptly repressed estimation in 370 B.C., wough they 
by Kparta, then in nndiminished and acquired a good deal a century and a 


even advancing power. 


haif afterwards. 
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overthrow of the government. But the conspiracy was discovered 
prior to execution, and some of the suspected conspirators were 
interrogated under the torture to make them reveal their accom- 
plices ; under which interrogation one of them deposed against 
thirty conspicuous citizens. The people, after a hasty trial, put 
these thirty men to death and confiscated their property, while 
others slew themselves to escape the same fate. So furious did 
the fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by the 
popular leaders, that they continued their executions until they 
had put to death 1200 (or, as some say, 1500) of the principd 
citizens. At length the popular leaders became themselves tired 
and afraid of what they had done ; upon which the people were 
animated to fury against them and put them to death also.^ 

This gloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, or 
Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by which these 
multiplied executions were consummated ; though the name 
seems more to indicate an impetuous popular insurrection than 
deliberate executions. We know the facts too imperfectly to be 
able to infer anything more than the brutal working of angry 
political passion amidst a population like that of Argos or 
E-orkyra, where there was not (as at Athens) either a taste for 
speech or the habit of being guided by speech, and of hearing 
both sides of every question fully discussed. Cicero remarks 
that he had never heaid of any Argeian orator. The acrimony 
of Demosthen^ and .^schin^s was discharged by mutual elo- 
quence of vituperation, while the assembly or the dikastery 
afterwards decided between them. W e are told that the assembled 
Athenian people, when they heard the news of the Skytalism at 
Argos, were so shocked at it, that they caused the solemnity of 
purification to be performed round the assembly.® 

Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans deposed, 
expelled, or maltreated, throughout so many of the 
meat Peloponnesian cities and though as yet there was no 
ot^^arta.^ Theban interference within the isthmus, either actual 
or prospective, yet she was profoundly discouraged, 
and incapable of any effort either to afford protection or to uphold 

1 BiodSr. zr. 5T, 68. Q’hilip.) s. 58 : compare Dlonys- Halio. 

3platarcb. BeipubL Qerend. Prad- Antiq. Bom. -vit 68. 

«ept. p. 814 B; IsokiatSs, Or. v. 
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ascendency. One single defeat had driven her to the necessity 
of contending for home and family ; ^ probably too the disposi- 
tions of her own Periceki and Helots in Laconia were such as 
to require aU her force as well as all her watchfulness. At any 
rate, her empire and her influence over the sentiments of Greeks 
out of Laconia became suddenly extinct, to a degree which 
astonishes us when we recollect that it had become a sort ol 
tradition in the Greek mind, and that, only nine years before, 
it had reached as far as Olynthus. How completely her ascen- 
dency had passed away is shown in a remarkable step taken by 
Athens, seemingly towards the dose of 371 B.O., about foui 
months after the battle of Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian 
cities, though they had lost both thexr fear and their reverence 
for Sparta, were still anxious to continue members of 
a voluntary alliance under the presidency of some places hep- 
considerable city. Of tliis feeling the Athenians took 
advantage to send envoys and invite them to enter 
into a common league at Athens, on the basis of the land con- 
peace of Antalkidas, and of the peace recently sworn 
at Sparta.® Many of them, obeying the summons, entered into 
an engagement to the following effect : " I will adhere to the 
peace sent down by the Persian king, and to the resolutions of 
the Athenians and the allies generally. If any of the cities 
who have sworn this oath shall be attacked, I will assist her 
with all my might” What cities, or how many, swore to this 
engagement we are not told : we make out indirectly that 
Corinth was one ; ® but the Eleians refused it, on the ground 
that their right of sovereignty over the Marganeis, the Tri- 
phylians, and the Skilluntians was not recogniz^ 'Ihe forma- 

1 Xen. Hellen. vli. 1, 10. In this passaffe, Moras and some 

The discouragement of the Spartans other critics maintain that we ought 
is revealed by the unwilling, though to read oihra> (which seems not to be 
indirect, intimations of Xeno^On-^not supported by any MSS.), in plaoe of 
less than by their actual conduct— ovn». Zeune and Schneider have ad- 
Hellen. vi 6. 21 ; viL 1, SO— 32 : com- mitted the new reacting into the text, 
pare Plutarch, AgesiL c. 80. yet they doubt the propriety of the 

3 Xen. Hellen. vl, 6, 1— S. ivOvtai- change^ and I confess that I share 
fivTtt ot 'Adijvatob 5ri oi TLej^vowiia-iw. their doubts. The word o^TO) will 
Sti oIovToi, xpijvtu oucoXovOslv, koX oHra construe, and gives a dear sense — a 
Siax^oivTo Ol AcueeBaijjiAifioi, u<nr«p rotv very different sense from oOir<i>, indeed, 
’A0tivcUovs dieBea-av—fteraiFitiTToyTai rdv yet one more likdy to have been 
«r<i Aeiv, otroi iSouXovrat rq? •Ipr/^vq 9 furi- intended ^ XenopbCn. 

XMV, jSao-tXevr Kartfnpi/rei'. 9 Xen. Hellen. vL 6, 37. 
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tion of tlie league itself, however, with Athens as president, is a 
striking fact, as evidence of che sudden detlironement of Sparta, 
and as a warning that she would henceforward have to move in 
her own separate orbit, like Athens after the Peloponnesian war. 
Athens stepped into the place of Sparta as president of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, and guarantee of the sworn peace ; 
though the cities which entered into this new compact were not 
for that reason understood to break with their ancient president.^ 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the present 
Accusation though we cannot mark its exact date, serves to 

preferred mark the altered position of Sparta. The Thebans 
phiktyoSc preferred in the assembly of Ampbiktyons an accusa- 
2y5S6bes against her, for the unlawful capture of their 

a^nat citadel the Kadmeia by Pboebidas, while under a 

Sparta. sworn peace, and for the sanction confen*ed by the 

Spartan authoidties on this act, in detaining and occupying the 
place. The Ampin ktyonio assembly found the Spartans guilty, 
and condemned them to » fine of 500 talents. As the fine was 
not paid, the assembly, after a certain interval, doubled it ; but 
the second sentence remained unexecuted as well as the first, 
since thei’e were no means of enforcement® Probably neither 
those who preferred the chaige, nor those who passed the vote, 
expected that the Lacedaemonians would really submit to pay the 
fine. The utmost which could be done, by way of punishment for 
such contumacy, would be to exclude them from the Pythian games, 
which were celebrated under the presidency of the Ampbiktyons j 
and we may perhaps presume that they really were thus excluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more than 
rho Spar- point of view. First, as indicating the lessened 

tonu are dignity of Spaiia. Since the victory of Leuktm and 
tS death of Jason, Thebes had become preponderant, 

rfSSafadf especially in Northern Greece, where the majority of 
asau the nations or races voting in the Amphiktyonic 
Uidioatioii. assembly were situated. It is plainly through the 

1 Thus the Corinthians still continued Sacred War against the Phokians^ 
AUios of Sparta (Xen. Hellen vii. 4, 8). which began In sob B.C.. and iu which 

*2Diod6r. 23— 29 ; Justin, viu. 1. the conduct of Sparta was partly 

We may fairly suppose that both of determined by this previous sentence 
them borrow from Theopompus, who of the Ampbiktyons. See Theopompi 
treated at la^e of the memorable Fiagm. 182-184, ed. Didot, 
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ascendency of ThSbes tliat this condemnatory vote was passed. 
Next, as indicating the incipient tendency, which we shall here- 
after observe still further developed, to extend the functions of 
the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond its special sphere of religious 
solemmties, and to make it the instrument of political coercion or 
revenge in the hands of the predominant state. In the previous 
course of this history, an entire century has passed without giving 
occasion to mention the Amphiktyonic assembly as taking part 
in political affairs. Neither Thucydides nor Xenophdn, though 
their united histories cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellenic 
conflict, ever speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does 
not even notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedeemonians, 
although it falls within the period of his history. We know the 
fact only from Dioddrus and Justin, and, unfortunately, merely 
as a naked fact, without any collateral or preliminary details. 
During the sixty or seventy years preceding the battle of Leuktra, 
Sparta had always had her regular political confederacy and 
synod of allies convened by herself : her political ascendency was 
exercised over them eo by a method more direct and easy 

than that of perverting the religious authority of the Amphik- 
tyonic assembly, even if such a proceeding were open to her.^ 
But when Thebes, after the battle of Leuktra, became the more 
powerful state individually, she had no such established confede- 
racy and synod of allies to sanction her propositions and to share 
or abet her antipathies. The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting 
alternately at Delphi and at Thermopylae, and composed of 
twelve ancient races, principally belonging to Northern Greece, 
as well as most of them inconsiderable in power, presented itself 
as a convenient instrument for her purposes. There was a 
certain show of reason for considering the seizure of the Kadmeia 
by Phoebidas as a religious offence ; since it was not only executed 
during the Pyihian festival, but was in itself a glaring violation 
of the public law and interpolitical obligations recognized between 
Grecian cities ; which, like other obligations, were believed to be 
under the sanction of the gods ; though probably, if the Athe- 
nians and Platseans had preferred a similar complaint to the 
Amphiktyons against Thebes for her equally unjust attempt to 


1 See Tittmann, XJeber den Bund der Amphlfctyonen, pp. 192—197 (Berlin. 

12 ). 

8—13 
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flurprise Platsea under full peace in the spring of 431 B.a, both 
Spartans and Thebans would have resisted it In the present 
case, however, the Thebans had a case against Sparta sufficiently 
plausible, when combined with their overruling ascendency, to 
carry a majority in the Amphiktyonic assembly, and to procure 
the imposition of this enormous fine. In itself the sentence 
produced no direct effect — ^which will explain the silence of 
Xenophdn. But it is the first of a series of proceedings, con- 
nected with the Amphiktyons, which will be found hereafter 
pregnant with serious results for Grecian stability and indepen- 
dence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponn^us, none were more 
Proceedings powerfully affected, by the recent Spartan overthrow 
In Arcadia, Leuktra, than tie Arcadians. Tegea, their most 
important city, situated on the border of Laconia, was governed 
by an oligarchy wholly in the interest of Sparta ; Orchomenns 
was of like sentiment ; and Mantineia had been broken up into 
separate villages (about fifteen years before) by the Lacedsemo- 
nians themselves — an act of high-handed injustice committed at 
the zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. The 
remaining Arcadian population were in gi’eat proportion vil- 
lagers — ^rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always ready to 
follow the Lacedfflmonian banners, as weU from old habit and 
military deference as from the love of plunder.^ 

The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment The 
B .0 871. Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and 
plunder in the service of Sparta^ but began to fancy 
their own military prowess was not inferior to 
MantiSeto Spartans ; while the disappearance of the 

by its own harmosts left them free to follow their own inolina- 

citizens. tions. It was by the Mantineians that ttfe movement 
was first commenced. Divested of Grecian city-life, and con- 
demned to live in separate villages, each under its own philo- 
Spartan oligarchy, they had nourished a profound animosity, 
which manifested itself on the first opportunity of deposing these 
oligarchies and coming again together. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted to re-establish Mantineia with its walls, and 
resume their political consolidation ; while the leaders banished 

1 Xen. Hellea. v. 2, 19. 
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by tbe Spartans at tbeir former intervention now doubtless 
returned to become foremost in tbe work.^ As tbe breaking up 
of Mantineia bad been one of tbe most obnoxious acts of Spartan 
omnipotence, so there was now a strong sympathy in favour of its 
re-establisbment Many Arcadians from other quarters came to 
lend auxiliary labour. Moreover, tbe Eleians sent three talents 
as a contribution towards tbe cost Deeply mortified by this 
proceeding, yet too weak to prevent it by force, tbe Spartans 
sent Agesilaus with a friendly remonstrance. Having been 
connected with the city by paternal ties of hospitality, be bad 
declined the command of the army of coercion previously em- 
ployed against it ; nevertheless, on this occasion, tbe Mantineian 
leaders refused to convene their public assembly to bear his 
communication, desiring that be would make known his purpose 
to them. Accordmgly, be intimated that be bad come with no 
view of hindering the re-establishment of tbe city, but simply to 
request that they would defer it until tbe consent of Sparta could 
be formally given ; which (be promised) should soon be forth- 
coming, together with a handsome subscription to lighten the 
cost. But the Mantineian leaders answered that compliance was 
impossible, since a public resolution had already been taken to 
prosecute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebuff, yet 
without power to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to return 
home.® The Mantineians persevered and completed the rebuild- 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, C ; vi. 6, 8, 
aXen.Hellen.vifi.4 6. 

Pausamas (vill. 8, 6 ; bL 14, 2) states 
that the Thebana re-established the 
city of Mantineia. The act emanated 
from tbe spontaneous impulse of tibie 
MantlneiaDs and other Arcadians, 
before the Thebans had yet begun to 
iiiterfere actively in Pelqponnteus, 
which we shall presently mid them 
doing. But it was doubuess done in 
reliance upon Theban support, and was 
in all probabihty made known to, 
and encouraged by, Bpameinondas. It 
the fli-Bt step to that seiies of 
ana-Sjmrtan measures in Arcadia, 
1 8h^ presently relate. 

Either the city of Mantineia now 
built was not exactly in the same 
situation as the one dismanlded in ^6 
B.C., simM the river Ophls did not run 
through it, as it had run i^rough the 
former, or dse the course of the 


Ophls has altered. If the former, 
tliere would be three successive sites, 
the oldest of them being on the hill 
called Ptolis, somewhat north of 
GurzulL Ptolis was perhaps the 
lai^r of the primary constituent 
villages. Ernst Curtins (Pelopounesos, 
p. 242) mato 1^6 hill Gurzull to be 
the same as the hill called Ptolis: 
Colonel Leake distinguishes the two, 
and places Ptolis on his map north- 
ward of Guranll (Peloponnesiaca? pp. 
878—881). The summit of Gurznlfls 
about one mile distant from the centre 
of^Mantineia (Le^e, Peloponnes. p. 

walls of Mantineia, as rebnilt 
In 370 B.C., form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, or a little more than 
two miles in clrcnmference. The 
grater axis of the elUpse points north 
and south. It was surrounded with a 
wet ditch, whose waters join into one 
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ing of their city, on a level site, and in an elliptical form, 
surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 

The afiFront here offered, probably studiously offered, by 
Mantineian leaders who had either been exiles them- 
selves, or sympathized with the exiles, was only the 
prdude to a series of others (presently to be recounted) 
Sromtoe yet more galling and intolerable. But it was doubt- 
iggg £‘g2t to the quick both by the Ephors and by 
p^nfuito Agesilaus, as a public symptom of that prostration 
a partan. into which they had SO suddenly fallen. To appreciate 
fully such painful sentiment, we must recollect that an exagge- 
rate pride and sense of dignity, individual as well as collective, 
founded upon military excellence and earned by incredible rigoiu* 
of training, was the chief mental result imbibed by every pupil 
of Lykurgus, and hitherto ratified as legitimate by the general 
testimony of Greece. This was his principal recompense for the 
severe fatigue, the intense self-suppression, the narrow, monoto- 
nous, and unlettered routine, wherein he was bom and died. As 
an individual, the Spartan citizen was pointed out by the finger 
of admiration at the Olympic and other festivals ; ^ while he saw 
his city supplicated from the most distant regions of Greece, and 
obeyed almost everywhere near her own border, as Pan-hellenic 
president. On a sudden, with scarce any preparatory series of 
events, he now felt this proud prerogative sentiment not only 
robbed of its former tribute, but stung in the most mortifying 
manner. Agesilaus, especially, was the more open to such 
humiliation, since he was not only a Spartan to the core, 
but loaded with the consciousness of having exercised more 
influence than any king before him — of having succeeded 
to the throne at a moment when Sparta was at the maximum 

course at the west of the town, and towers, eighty feet apart, aU ronnd 
forta a brook which Sir William Gell the dronmference of the wails (Ernst 
calls the Ophis (Itinerary of the Morea, Curtins, Peloponnesos, pp. 28tf , 287). 
p. 142). The face of the wail is com- These are instmctiTe remains, In- 
poeed of regolarly cut square stones; dioating the ideas of the Greeks te- 
xt is about ten feet thick in all- four speotiug fortification in the time of 
feet for an outer wall, two feet for an Epameinondas. It appears that Man- 
inner wall, and an intermediate space tiueia was not so laige as Tegea, to 
of four feet filled up with lubbish. which last Curtius assigns a circnm- 
There were eight principal double fereuce of more than three miles (p. 
gates, each with a narrow winding 258\ 

approach, defended by a round tower i Isokiatis Oraiio vl. (Archidamua), 
on each side. There were quadrangular s. 111. 
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of her power — and of having now in his old age accompanied 
her, in part brought her by his misjudgments, into her present 
degradation. 

AgesHaus had, moreover, incurred unpopularity among the 
Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the form of 
religious scruple and uneasiness. It has been already a|Sii2f 
stated that he was, and had been from childhood, lame ; 
which deformity had been vehemently insisted on by 
his opponents (during the dispute between him and Leotychid^ 
in 398 B.O. for the vacant throne) as disqualifying him for the 
regal dignity, and as being the precise calamity against which an 
ancient oracle — “ Beware of a lame reign”— had given warning. 
Ingenious interpretation by Lysander, combined with superior 
personal merit in Agesilaus and suspicions about the legitimacy 
of Leotychid^ had caused the objection to be then overruled. 
But there had always been a party, even during the palmy days 
of Agesilaus, who thought that he had obtained the crown under 
no good auspices. And when the humiliation of Sparta arrived, 
every man’s religion suggested to him readily the cause of it^ — 
‘‘ See what comes of having set at nought the gracious warning 
of the gods, and put upon ourselves a lame reign 1” In spite of 
such untoward impression, however, the real energy and bravery 
of Agesilaus, which had not deserted even an inhrm body and an 
age of seventy years, was more than ever indispensable to his 
country. He was still the chief leader of her aflfaii*s, condemned 
to the sad necessity of submitting to this Montineian affront, 
and much worse that followed it, without the least power of 
hindrance. 

The re-establishment of Mantineia was probably completed 
during the autumn and winter of B.a 371 — ^ 370 . Such B.a 870. 
coalescence of villages into a town, coupled with the 
predominance of feelings hostile to Sparta, appears to am^the 
have suggested tlie idea of a larger political union 
among all who bore the Arcadian name. As yet, no 
such union had ever existed: the fractions of the Opposition 
Arcadian name hod nothing in common, apart from 
other Greeks, except many legendary and religious andTegea. 
sympathies, with a belief in the same heroic lineage and indigenous 
1 Plutardbi, Agesil. o. 80, 81, 84. 
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aatiquity.^ But now the idea and aspiration, espoused with 
peculiar ardour by a leading Mantineian named Lykomed^ spi'ead 
itself rapidly over the country, to form a “ commune Arcadum,*' 
or central Arcadian authority, composed in certain proportions 
out of all the sections now autonomous, and invested with peremp- 
tory power of determining by the vote of its majority. Such 
central power, however, was not intended to absorb or set aside 
the separate governments, but only to be exercised for certain 
definite purposes — in maintaining unanimity at home, together 
with concurrent, independent action as to foreign states.® This 
plan of a Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted by the 
Mantineians, who looked to it as a protection to themselves in 
case the Spartan power should revive ; as well as by the Thebans 
and Argeians, from whom aid was expected in case of need. It 
found great favour in most parts of Arcadia, especially in the 
small districts bordeidng on Laconia, which stood most in need of 
union to protect themselves against the Spaitans — ^the Msenalians, 
Parrhasians, Euti'esians, jEgytes,® &c. But the jealousies among 
the more considerable cities made some of them adverse to any 
scheme emanating from Mantiueia. Among these unfriendly op- 
ponents were Hei-sea, on the west of Arcadia bordering on Elis — 
Orchomenus,^ conterminous with Mantineia to the north, and 
Tegea, conterminous to the south. The hold of the Spartans on 
Arcadia had been always maintained chiefly through Orchomenus 
and Tegea. The former was the place where they deposited 
their hostages taken from other suspected towns ; the latter was 
ruled by Staaippus and an oligarchy devoted to their interests.*^ 


1 lb seems however doubtful whether 
tliero were not some common Arcadian 
coins struck, even before the battle of 
Leuktra. 

Some such are extant ; but they are 
referred by K. (>. MiUlor, as well as by 
M. Boeckh (Metro! Uutenmeh- 

imgen, p. 92), to a later date subsequent 
to the foimdatlon of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, Krust Curtins 
(Beytrkge sur Abltem MUnskunde, pp. 
86—^, Berlin, 1851) contonds that 
there is a great difference in the style 
and execution of these coins, and that 
several in all probability belong to a 
date earlier than battle of Leuktra. 
He supposes that these older coins 
were struck in connexion with the 


Pan-Arcadian sanctuary and temple of 
Zeus Lykwus, and probably out of a 
common treasury at the temple of that 
god for religious purposes ; perhaps 
also in connexion with the temple of 
Artemis Bymnia (Pansan. viit 5, 1]> 
between Mantineia and Orchomenus. 

9 Xon. HeUeu. vi. 5, 0 . avyiiyov itrl 
TO avyUvw. iriv rb ’A(>Kajucbi', xal, 
viKt^ iv xotp^ rovTO icdptoy ttvcu xal 
T&y ^Aecor, <&c. 

Compare Dioddr. xv. 60—62. 

6 See Pausanias, viii. 27, 2, 8. 

A Sen. Hellen. vi. 6, 11. 

B For the relations of these Arcadlsn 
cities with Sparta and with each other, 
see Thucyd. iv, 134 ; v. oi, 64, 77. 
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Among tlie population of Tegea, however, a large proportion 
were ardent partisans of the new Pan- Arcadian move- devolution 
ment, and desirous of breaking off their connexion 
with Sparta. At the head of this party were Proxenus Spartan 
and Kallibius ; while Stasippus and his fiiends, sup- 
ported by a senate composed chiefly of their partisans, 
vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing 
systenu Proxenus and his partisans resolved to appeal and favour- 
to the assembled people, whom accoidingly they con- 
yoked in arms : pacific, popular assemblies, with free diantmion. 
discussion, forming seemingly no part of the constitution of the 
city. Stasippus and his friends appeared in armed numbers also ; 
and a conflict ensued, in which each party charged the other with 
bad faith and with striking the first hlow.^ At first Stasippus 
had the advantage. Proxenus with a few of the opposite party 
were slain, while Kallibius with the remainder maintained him- 
self near the town- wall, and in possession of the gate, on the side 
towards Mantineia. To that city he had before despatched an 
express, entreating aid, while he opened a parley with the oppo- 
nents. Presently the Mantineian force arrived, and was admitted 
within the gates ; upon which Stasippus, seeing that he could no 
longer maintain himself^ escaped by another gate towards Pallan- 
tium. He took sanctuary with a few Mends in a neighbouring 
temple of Artemis, whither he was pursued by bis adversaries, 
wbo removed the roof, and began to cast the tiles down upon them. 
The unfortunate men were obliged to surrender. Fettered and 
placed on a cart, they were carried back to Tegea, and put on 
their trial before the united Tegeans and Mantincians, who con- 
demned them and put them to death. Eight hundred Tegeans, 
of the defeated party, fled as exiles to Sparta.^ 

Such was the important revolution which now took place at 
Tegea : a struggle of force on both sides and not of discussion — as 
was in the nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, where 

iXenopliOn in his account represents as havlne begun ux^ust violence. 
Stasippus and his friends as being qmte Compare Hellenic, vi. 5, 7» 8 with vi. 6 , 
in the right, and as having behaved not 86. 

only with justice but with clemency. The manifest partiality of Xenophbn, 
But we learn from an indirect In these latterboofcs, greatly diminishes 
admission, in another place, that the value of his own belief on such a 
there was also another stoiv, totally matter, 
different, which represented Stasippus ^ Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 8, 0, 10. 
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scarce any serious change of policy in the state could be brought 
B.a 870. about without violence. It decided the success of the 
Pan Area- Arcadian movement, which now proceeded with 

ctowSon redoubled enthusiasm. Both Mantineia and Tegea were 
is formed. cordially united in its favour; though Orchonienus, still 
strenuous in opposing it, hired for that purpose, as well as for her 
own defence, a body of mercenaries from Corinth under Polytro- 
pus. A full assembly of the Arcadian name was convoked at a 
small town called Asea, in the mountainous district west of Tegea. 
It appears to have been numerously attended ; for we hear of one 
place, Eutsea (in the district of Mount Msenalus,^ and near the 
borders of Laconia), from whence eveiy single male adult went to 
the assembly- It was here that the consummation of the Pan- 
Arcadian confederacy was finally determined ; though Orchomenus 
and Hersea still stood aloof.^ 


There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta than this 
no 870 ^ herself, and transfer to her enemies, of Tegea, 

March ^ the most powerful of her remaining allies.® To 
Agesiiatis assist the exiles and avenge Stasippus, as well as to 
^Smeia. arr®st the Arcadian movement, she resolved on a 


march into the country, in spite of her present 
sentiment dispirited condition ; while Hersea and Lepreum, but 
In Sparta. other* places, sent contingents to her aid. Prom 
Elis and Argos, on the other hand, reinforcements came to Man- 
tineia and Tegea. Proclaiming that the Mantineians had 
violated the recent peace hy their entry into Tegea, Agesilaus 
marched across the border against them. The first Arcadian 
town which he reached was Eutsea,* where he found that all the 


1 Pansanias, viii 27, 8. 

3 Xen. Helleo. vi. 6, 11, 12. 

8 Xen. HoUen. vil. 2, 2. 

See the prodigloos anxiety mani- 
fested by the Lacedsemonlans reepect- 
1^ the sure adhesion of Tegea 
(Ihiicyd. V. C4). 

^1 cannot but think that Kutsea 
stands marked npon the maps of 
Kiepert at a point too far from the 
frontier of Laconia, and so situated in 
reference to Asea that Agesilaus must 
have passed very near Asea in order 
to get to it, which is difficult to 
suppose, seeing that the Arcadian 
convocation was assembled at Asea. 


Xenophdn calls Butma ir6\iv Sjwpov 
with reference to Laconia (H^en. vL 
5, 12) : this will hardly suit vritb the 
poslraon marked by Kiepert. 

The district called Moonalla must 
have reached farther southward than 
Kiepert indicates on his map. Zt 
included Oresteion, which was on the 
straight road from Sparta to Tegea 
^Qcyd. V. 64 ; HerodoL lx. IIL 
Kiepert has placed Oresteion in his 
map agreeably to what seems the 
meaning of Fausanias. viii. 44, 8; 
But it rather appears that the place 
mentioned by Jrausanias must nave 
been drwttoCon, and that Oresteion 
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male adults liad gone to the great Arcadian assembly. Though 
the feebler population, remaining behind, were completely in 
his power, he took scrupulous care to respect both person and 
property, and even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the 
wall. At Eutaea he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to 
wait for the junction of the mercenary force and the Boeotian 
exiles under Polytropus, now at Orchomenus. Against the 
latter place, however, the Mantineiaus had marclied under 
Lykomed^s, while Polytropus, coming forth from the walls to 
meet them, had been defeated with loss and slain.^ Hence 
Agesilaus was compdled to advance onward with his own 
unassisted forces, through the territory of Tegea up to the 
neighbourhood of Mantineia. His onward march left the way 
from Asea to Tegea free, upon which the Arcadians assembled at 
Asea broke up, and march^ by night to Tegea ; from whence on 
the next day they proceeded to Mantineia, along the mountain 
range eastward of the Tegeatic plain; so that the whole 
Arc^ian force thus became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and encamped 
within little more than two miles from the walls of Mantineia, 
was agreeably surprised by the junction of his allies from 
Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night-march the vigilance of 
the enemy. Both on one side and on the other the forces were 
thus concentrated. Agesilaus found himself on the first night, 
without intending it, embosomed in a recess of the mountains 
near Mantineia, where the Montineians gathered on the high 
ground around, in order to attack him from above the next 
morning. By a well-managed retreat, he extricated himself 
from this inconvenient position, and regained the plain ; where 
he remained three days, prepared to give battle if the enemy 
came forth, in order that he might “not seem (says Xenophdn) 
to hasten his departure through feorV As the enemy kept 
within their walls, he marched homeward on the fourth day to 
his former camp in the Tegean territory. The enemy did not 

must have been a different place, «Xen. Hellen. vi 6, 20. Sircw ^ 
thoogn Pausanias considers them the SoK^iti Aopovfitvoi r^v iAoSov, 

same. See the geographical Appendix See L^e's Travels in the Morea, 
to K. O. Muller's Dorians, vol. it p. voL iii. o. xxiv. pp. 74, 76. The exact 
442— Germ. edit. spot designated by the words rbv 

A Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, is, 14 ; DiodOr bm^rBtv Kakvop rijs Movrtvtjc^v seems 
XV. 62. hardly tobeidenidfied. 
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pursue, and he then pushed on his march, though it was late in 
the evening, to Eutaea; “wishing (says XenophOn) to get his 
troops off before even the enemies* fires could be seen, in order 
that no one might say that his return was a flight. He thought 
that he had raised the spirit of Sparta out of the previous 
discouragement, by invading Arcadia and ravaging the country 
without any enemy coming forth to fight him.”^ The army was 
then brought hack to Sparta and disbanded. 

It had now become a matter of boast for Agesilaus (according 
to his own friendly historian) to keep the field for three or four 
days, without showing fear of Arcadians and Meians! So 
fatally had Spartan pride broken down, since the day (less than 
eighteen months before) when the peremptory order had been 
sent to Kleombrotua, to notarch out of Phokis sti*aight against 
Th§bes 1 


Application 
by the 
Aroadiansto 
Athens for 
aid against 
Sparta— it 
la refused— 
they then 

Thebans. 


Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but from a 
wise discretion, that the Arcadians and Eleians had 
kept within the walls of Mantineia. Epameinondas 
with the Theban army was approaching to their aid 
and daily expected, a sum of ten talents having been 
lent by the Meians to defray the cost^ He had been 
invited by them and by others of the smaller Pelopon- 
nesian states, who felt the necessity of some external 
protector against Sparta— and who, even before they 
applied to Thebes for aid, bad solicited the like interference 
from Athens (probably under the general presidency accepted by 
Athens, and ^e oaths interchanged by her with various infeiior 
cities, since the battle of Leuktra), but had experienced a refusal.* 
Epameinondas had been preparing for this contingency ever 
since the battle of Leuktra. The first use made of 
bis victory had been to establish or confirm the 
ascendency of Thebes both over the recusant Boeotian 
cities and over the neighbouring Phokians and Lok- 
nons, &C. After tliis had been accomplished, he 


Proceed- 
ings and 
views of 
Epameinon- 
das since 
the battle 
of leuktra. 


^ 1 Xeu. Hellen. vi 6, 21. ^ovK6t**voi 
airavoyttv to»>s iurkCraSm vplv teal tA 
inpa T&v woketiUov Z2eti'. ivajLili ri« ftirp, 
A* aravdyot. .#c yap Tij? wp6«r- 

S«v aSvniof i66K$i rt avaiKyi^dvai 
v6kiv, Srt leal «ls ^Aputy- 


X^Kti fid,x«<r9a4, i compare Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 80. 

3 Xen Hellen. vL 6, 10. 

8 BiofTOi. XV. 60. 

Compare Oomosthends, Orat. pro 
Megalopolit pp. 2U5— 207, 8. 13—28. 
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must have been occupied (during the early part of 370 b.o.) in 
anxiously watching the movements of Jason of Pherae, who had 
already announced his design of marching with an imposing 
force to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythian games (about 
August 1). Though this despot was the ally of Th6hes, yet as 
both his power and his aspirations towards the headship of 
Greece^ were well known, no Theban general, even of prudence 
inferior to Epameinondas, could venture in the face of such 
liabilities to conduct away the Theban force into Peloponn^us, 
leaving Boeotia imcovered. The assassination of Jason relieved 
Thfibes from such apprehensions, and a few weeks sufGlced to 
show that his successors were far less formidable in power as 
well as in ability. Accordingly, in the autumn of 370 B.a, 
Epaminondas had his attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for 
the purpose both of maintaining the anti-Spartan revolution 
which Imd taken place in Tegea, and of seconding the pro- 
nounced impulse among the Arcadians towards federative 
coalition. 

But the purposes of this distinguished man went further still, 
embracing long-sighted and permanent arrangements, plans of 
such as should for ever disable Sparta from recover- 
ing her prominent station in the Grecian world, storing the 
While with one hand he organized Arcadia, with the 
other he took measures for replacing the exiled 
Messenians on their ancient territory. To achieve this, it was 
necessary to dispossess the Spartans of the region once known os 
independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, but now, for 
near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, tilled by Helots 
for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. While converting these 
Helots into free Messenians, as their forefathers had once been, 
Epameinondas proposed to invite back aU the wanderers of the 
same race who were dispersed in various portions of Greece ; so 
as at once to impoverish Sparta by loss of territory, and to plant 
upon her fiank a neighbour bitteily hostile. It has been already 
mentioned that during the Peloponnesian war the exiled 
Messenians had been among the most active allies of Athens 
against Sparta— at Naupaktus, at Sphakteria, at Pylns, in 
Kephallenia, and elsewhere* Expelled at the close of that war 

1 DiodCr. sv. 60. 
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by the triumphant Spartane,^ not only from Peloponn&us but 
also from Naupaktns and Kephallenia, these exiles had since 
been dispersed among various Hellenic colonies — at Rhegium in 
Italy, at Mess6n§ in Sicily, at Hesperides in Libya. From 404 
B.O. (the close of the war) to 373 b.o. they had remained thus 
without a home. At length, about the latter year (when the 
Athenian confederate navy again became equal or superior to the 
Lacedsemonion on the west coast of Peloponnlsus), they began 
to indulge the hope of being restored to Naupaktus,® Probably 
their request may have been preferred and discussed in the 
synod of Athenian allies, where the Thebans sat as members. 
Nothing however had been done towards it by the Athenians — 
who soon became fatigued with the war, and at length made 
peace with Sparta — when the momentous battle of Lenktra 
altered, both completely and suddenly, the balance of power in 
Greece. A chance of protection was now opened to the Messe- 
nians from Thebes, far more promising than they had ever had 
from Athens. Epameinondas, well aware of the loss as well as 
humiliation that he should inflict upon Sparta by restoring them 
to their ancient territory, entered into communication with them, 
and caused them to be invited to PeloponnSsus fixim aJl their 
distant places of emigration.® By the time of hxs march into 
Arcadia in the late autumn of 370 B.O., many of them had 
already joined him, burning with all their ancient hatred of 
Spartjs and contributing to aggravate the same sentiment among 
Thebans and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians was combined, in 
Also for mind of Epameinonda^ another for the political 

conaoli- consolidation of the Arcadians, both being intended 
AjoaJfim ^ strong and self-supporting organization 

against Sparta on her own border. Of course he could 
have accomplished nothing of the kind if there had 
not been a powerful spontaneous movement towards consolidation 
among the Arcadians themselves. But without his guidance and 
protection the movement would have proved aoortive, through 
the force of local jealousies within the country, fomented and 
seconded by Spartan aid from without Though tlie general 

* DlodCr. XV. 6C ; P.iuaaxdab, iv. 26. 

a 4. 


1 Dinddr. xiv. 84. 
sx^aueanias, iv. 26,3. 



vote for federative coalition had been passed with enthnai^Sgjy 
yet to carry out such a vote to the satisfaction of all, without ^ 
quarrelKng on points of detail, would have required far more of 
public-mmded sentiment, as well as of intelligence, than what 
could be reckoned upon among the Arcadians. It was necessary 
to establish a new city ; since the standing jealousy between 
Mantineia and Tegea, now for the first time embarked in one 
common cause, would never have permitted that either should 
be preferred as the centre of the new consolidation.^ Besides 
fixing upon the new site required, it was indispensable also to 
choose between conflicting exigences, and to break up ancient 
habits, in a way such as could hardly have been enforced by any 
majority purely Arcadian. The authority here deficient was 
precisely supplied by Epameinondas, who brought with him a 
victorious army and a splendid personal name, combined with 
impartiality as to the local politics of Arcadia and single-minded 
hostility to Spai'ta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as well as to 
expel Agesilaus, that Epameinondas now marched the 
Theban army into Arcadia, the command being NovmW. 
voluntarily entrusted to him by Pelopidas and the 
other Boeotarchs present. He arrived shortly after the retire- 
ment of Agesilaus, while the Arcadians and Eleians upameinon- 
were ravaging the lands of the recusant town of to and the 
Hersea. As they speedily came back to greet his Smy airive 
arrival, the aggregate confederate body— Argeians. 

Arcadians, and Eleians, united with the Thebans force as- 
and their accompanying allies — is said to have 
amounted to 40,000, or, according to some, even to 
70,000 men.® Not merely had Epameinondas brought to invade 
with him a choice body of auxiliaries— Phokians, 

Lokrians, Euboeans, Akaimanians, Herakleots, l^lians, and 
Thessalian cavalry and peltasts, but the Boeotian bands them- 
selves were so brilliant and imposing as to excite universal 
admiration. The victory of Leuktra had awakened among them 

1 To illustrate small things hy great the principal motives for creating the 
—At the first formation of the Federal new federal dty of Washington. 
Oonstitution of the United States of ^Hutarctu Age^c.81 ;andCompav. 
America, the rival pretensions of New Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4 ; DiodCr. xv. 62. 
Tork and Philadelphia were among Compare XenopbCn, Agesilaus, 11. 24. 
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an enthusiastic military ardour, turned to account by the genius 
of Epameinondas, and made to produce a finished discipline which 
even the unwilling Xenophdn cannot refuse to acknowledge.^ 
Conscious of the might of their assembled force, within a day’s 
march of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, and Eleians pressed 
Epameinondas to invade that country, now that no allies could 
approach the £rontier to its aid. At first he was unwilling to 
comply He had not come prepared for the enterprise, being 
well aware, from his own journey to Sparta (when the peace 
congress was held there prior to the battle of Leuktra), of the 
impracticable nature of the intervening country, so easy to he 
defended, especially during the winter season, hy troops like the 
Lacedaemonians, whom he believed to be in occupation of all the 
passes. Nor was his reluctance overcome until the instances of 
his allies were backed hy assurances from the Arcadians on the 
frontier that the passes were not all guarded, as well as by in- 
vitations linm some of the discontented Periceki in Laconia. 
These Perioaki engaged to revolt openly if he would only show 
himself in the country. They told him that there was a general 
slackness throughout Laconia in obeying the military requisitions 
from Sparta, and tendered their lives as atonement if they should 
be found co speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well as 
by the general impatience of all around him to revenge upon 
Sparta her long career of pride and abused ascendency, Epamei- 
nondas was at length induced to give the order of invasion.® 

TJiat he should have hesitated in taking tliis responsibility 
Beiuctance surprise us, if we recollect that over and 

nouJlSto’ difficulties of the country, invasion of 

Invade Laconia by land was an unparalleled phcenomenon, 
Sparta was most imperfectly known, 
OToimds that no such thought had been entertained when he 
left Th6bes, that the legal duration of command, for 
himself and his colleagues, would not permit it ; and that though 
his Peloponnesian allies were forward in the scheme, the rest of 
his troops and his countrymen might well censure him, if the 

A Xen. Hellen. vl. 6 , 28. ol Si 'Apiect- 9rj^a£uv orpdrrvfiM, koI yip oi pJtv 
Ses leal *Apy«ro( /col 'IIAfiot tmidov Boiwrol eyv/APdforro wdvTLt mpl ri 
«VToi»¥ 4tytic8<u SwAo, iyaXXofitvoi iif A«i?xrpo(9 pite^tt 

Aoiewf'uefjVy imSviKniPTes pip rb iocurStP <Sec. 

vKii$ 09 , inrtptrraiPodPT9i Si rb t&p * Xen. llcllen. vi. 6. 24, 26, 
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unknown force of resistance turned out as formidable as their 
associations from old time led them to apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions, all 
penetrating by different passes. The Eleians had the 
westernmost and easiest road, the Argeians the eastern- mtoL^nia 
most,^ while the Thebans themselves and the Area- 
dians formed the two central divisions. The latter 
alone experienced any serious resistance. More daring even than 
the Thebans, they encountered Ischolaus the Spartan at lum or 
Oeum in the district called Skiritis, attacked him in the village, 
and overpowered him by vehemence of assault, by superior 
numbers, and seemingly also by some favour or collusion® on the 
part of the inhabitants. After a desperate resistance, this brave 
Spartan with nearly all his division perished. At Karyee the 
Thebans also found and surmounted some resistance ; but the vic- 
tory of the Arcadians over Ischolaus operated as an encouragement 
to all, so that the four divisions reached Sellasia,® and were again 
united in safety. Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by the 
Spartans, Scllasia was now burnt and destroyed by the invaders, 
who, continuing their march along the plain or valley towards 
the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. On the 
next day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the bridge 
which crossed that river and led to the city of Sx)arta. 

Epameinondas found the bridge too well guarded to attempt 
forcing itj a strong body of Spartan hoplites being 
also discernible on the other side in the sacred ground the Wurotas 
of Ath6nS Alea. He therefore mai*ched down the left 
bank of the river, burning and plundering tbe houses 
in his way, as far as Amykloo, between two and thi'ee 
miles below Sparta. Here he found a ford, though the river was 

1 DiodCr. xr. 64. Thyroatis ; and that Knrya? was on the 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the road from Sparta northward, towards 
Morea, vol. iii. ch. 28, p. 29. Togoa. The French investifiators of 

9 Xen. Hellen vl 6, 26. When we the Morea, as well as Professor Boss 
read that the Arcadians fi^ot on the and Ktepert, hold a different opinion, 
roofsof the houses to attack Tacliolaim, and place Sellasia on the road from 
this fact seems to imply that they Sparta northward, towards Tegca 
were admitted into the houses by the (l4oake, Peloponnesiaca, pp. 312— .3r)2 ; 
villagers. Hobs, Eelsen im Peloponnes. p. 187; 

Resisting the site of SeUasla, Berlin, 1841). 

Colonel Leake thinks, and advances Upon such a point, the authority of 
various grounds for supposing, that Colonel Leake is very high: yet the 
Sellasia was on the roaif from oppo*«ite opinion rejecting the site of 
Sparta to the north east, towards the Sellasia seems to me preferable. 
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full from fhe winter season, and accomplidied the passage, 
defeating, after a severe contest, a body of Spartans who tried to 
oppose it He was now on the same side of the river as Sparta, 
to which city he slowly and cautioudy made his approach, taking 
care to keep his Theban troops always in the best battle order, 
and protecting them when encamped by felled trees ; while the 
Arcadians and other Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to 
plunder the neighbouring houses and property.^ 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city — desti- 
Aiann at tute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate in fact and 
unassailable even in idea. Besides their own native 
SSS’^oher Spartans had no auxiliaries except those 

aid by sea. mercenaries from Orchomenus who had come back 

with Agesilaus ; nor was it certain beforehand that even these 
troops would remain with them, if the invasion became 
formidable.® On the first assemblage of the irresistible army on 
their frontier, they had despatched one of their commanders of 
foreign contingents (called Xenftgi) to press the instant coming of 
such Peloponnesian allies as remained faithful to them, and also 
envoys to Athens, entreating assistance from that city. Auxili- 
aries were obtained, and rapidly put under march, from Pell6n§, 
SikyOn, Phlius, Corinth, Epidanrus, TroezSn, Hermionfi, and 
Halieis.® But the ordinary line of march into Laconia was now 
impracticable to them, the whole frontier being barred by 
Argeians and Arcadians. Accordingly they were obliged to 
proceed first to the Argolic peninsul^ and from thence to cross 
by sea (embarking probably at Halieis on the south-western coast 
of the Peninsula to Prasise on the eastern coast of Laconia) ; from 
whence they made their way over the Laconian mountains to 
Sparta. Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced to 
cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority.^ By 
this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over until the 
last ; while the xen&gns, eager to reach Sparta, left them behind, 

3- Sen. Etell vi. 80 ; Biod. XV. 65. fioTnOrjtr&irmv . . . oi» yip mSirore 

3 This I apprehend to be the meaning d^icrraorav, iklC ovfi*, «ir«l 6 

of the phrase— 4irel luivTOt Sfivvov ftMv ot Tot^S9rpo8ia/3c^ura« airo- 

tu(r$od>6poLf (feo. Xmiav avroit ^9 airecrTpa- 

S Xen. Helten* tL 5, ^ ; Vii. 2. 2. oAX* ifynyAva. fu<r0uO'aiJMVoi itc 

4 Sen. HeUen. viL^2, 2. Ktu Si>a- t[pMn&v,6vTiavr&viro\tu£uv mpl'Afiv^ 

fiaipatv r«Aavratoi xXov, Svwf iSifyauro SiaSiiirrts ie SirapnjP 

(the Ip hlfasi a ns ) tig Ilpaa'iis r&v avit’ 
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and conducted tlie rest thither, arriving only just before the 
confederate enemies debouched from Sellasia. The Phliasians, 
on crossing to Prasiss, found neither their comrades nor the 
xenfigus, but were obliged to hire a guide to Sparta. Fortunately 
they arrived there both safely and in time, eluding the vigilance 
of the enemy, who were then near Amyklse. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonable to Sparta than 
creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For the bad 
feeling which habitually reigned in Laconia, between in Laooma 
the Spartan citizens on one aide, and the Periceki and 
Helots on the other, produced in this hour of danger 
its natural fruits of desertion, alarm, and weakness. Sparta from 
Not only were the Periceki and Helots in standing 
discontent, but even among the Spartan citizens themselves, a 
privileged fraction (called Peers) had come to monopolize political 
honours ; while the remainder — ^poorer men, yet ambitious and 
active, and known under the ordinary name of the Inferiors — 
were subject to a degrading exclusion, and rendered bitterly 
hostile. The account (given in a previous chapter) of the 
conspiracy of Kinadon will have disclosed the fearful insecurity 
of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many disaffected 
companions — Periceki and Helots in Laconia, inferior citizens at 
Sparta. On the appearance of the invading enemy, indeed, a 
certain feeling of common interest arose, since even the disaffected 
might reasonably imagine that a plundering soldiery, if not 
repelled at the point of the sword, would make their condition 
worse instead of better. And, accordingly, when the Ephors 
made public proclamation, that any Helot who would take heavy 
armour and serve in the ranks as an hoplite should be manu- 
mitted, not less than 6000 Helots gave in their names to serve. 
But a body thus numerous, when seen in arms, became itself the 
object of mistrust to the Spartans ; so that the arrival of their 
new allies from Prasise was welcomed as a security, not less 
against the armed Helots within the city than against the 
Thebans without^ Open enmity however was not wanting. A 
considerable number both of Periooki and Helots actually took 
arms on behalf of the Thebans ; others remained inactive 

I Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 28, 20. <l>6pov aS oOtoi irope(x<*i' avvTvrayixivoi, 

jcot \£ajr iS6KOvv voXAoI etviu, «fec. 

8— U 
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disregarding the urgent summons from the Ephors, which could 
not now be enforced.^ 

Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, the defence 
Vigilant even of Sparta itself against the assailing enemy was 
a task requiring aU the energy of Agesilaus. After 
AgesUans. having vainly tried to hinder the Thebans from 
crossing the Eurotas, he was forced to abandon Amyklse and to 
throw himself back upon the city of Sparta, towards which they 
immediately advanced. More than one conspiracy was on the 
point of breaking out, had not his vigilance forestalled the 
projects. Two hundred young soldiers of doubtful fidelity were 
marching without orders to occupy a strong post (sacred to 
Artemis) called the Issorium. Those around him were about to 
attack them, but Agesilaus, repressing their zeal, went up alone 
to the band, addressed them in language betokening no suspicion, 
yet warning them that they had mistaken his orders; their 
services were needed, not at the Issorium, but in another part of 
the city. They obeyed his orders, and moved to the spot 
indicated ; upon which he immediately occupied the Issonum 
with troops whom he could trust. In the ensuing night he 
seized and put to death fifteen of the leaders of the two hundred. 
Another conspiracy, said to have been on the point of breaking 
out, was repressed by seizing the conspirators in the house where 
they were assembled, and putting them to death untried ; the 
first occasion (observes Plutarch) on which any Spartan was ever 

iXen. Hellen. vi. 6, 25; tI. 5, 82; compare his biography called Agebi- 
vii. 2, 2, lauB, ii. 24) XenophOn is extolling the 

It is evident from the last of these fidelity of the Bhliasians to Uj^rta, 
three passages that the number under adverse circumstances m the 
of Perioeld and Helots who actually latter. Hence It then suits his 
revolted was very considerable : and argument to magnify these adverse 
the contrast between the second and circumstances, in order to enhance 
third passages evinces the different the merit of the Phliasians ; and he 
feelii^ with which the two seem to therefore tells ns—** Many of the 
have been composed by XenophOn. Perioehi, ail the Helots, and ail the 

In the second, he is recounting the allies except a few, had revolted from 
mvasion of Bpameinondas. with a wish Sparta"— <r<^aAtfvTa)i^ 8' avr&v rH iv 
to soften the ma^itude of the Spartan Ae^tcrpoit p^xvt airoardvruv ijAp 
disgrace and calamity as much as ho ifoXAwi'IIeptouco)!', 
can Accordingly, he tells os no more t&v EiAwtuv, 3tl si r&v avii.iiA^v 
than this — *' there were some among viw h\Cyav, imcrpamSvnov ir cAtoi^, 
the Perioeki, who even took active Av elireiv travrav t&v mcrrol 

service in the attack of Qythium and Si.ipMwav (the PhHaslans). 
fon^t along with the Thebans 1 apprehend that both statements 
8/ Tiyev rSxv II«piofKa>i^ ot leol depart from ^6 reality, though in 

KOA irovetnpareAovro rots yuerd opposite directions. I have adopted in 

But in the third passage (vii. 2, 2 the text something between the two. 
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put to death unti'ied ^ — a statement which I hesitate to believe 
without knowing from whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, 
proves that the Spartan kings and Ephors did not apply to 
Spartan citizens the same measure as to Periceki and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings disaffection was kept under ; while 
the strong posts of the city were effectively occupied, 
and the wider approaches barricaded by heaps of emotion of 
stones and earth.^ Though destitute of walls, Sparta tansf^*^ 
was extremely defensible by position. Epamemondas espeoially 
mai'ched slowly uj) to it from Amyklas, the Arcadians imtiui 
and otliers in Lis army spreading themselves to burn 
and plunder the neighbourhood. On the third or Kp^omon- 
fourth day his cavalry occupied the Hippodrome 
(probably a space of level ground near the river, under the hilly 
site of the town), where the Si3artan cavaliy, though infeiior both 
in number and in goodness, gained an advantage over them, 
through the help of 300 chosen hoplites whom Agesilaus had 
planted in ambush hard by, in a precinct sacred to the DiosknrL 
Though this action was probably of little eonheq^uenco, yet 
Epamemondas did not dare to attempt the city by storm. 
Satisfied with having defied the Spartans and manifested his 
mastery of the field even to their own doui*s, he marched away 
southwai-d down the Eurotas. To them, in their present 
depression, it was matter of consolation and even of boosting,^ 
that he had not dared to assail them in their last stronghold. 
The agony of their feo]ings--^ef, resentment, and wounded 
honour — was intolerable. Many wished to go out and fight, at 
all hazard ; but Agesilaus resisted tliem with the same firmness 
as Periklils had shown at Athens, when the Peloponnesians first 
invaded Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 
Especially the Spartan women, who had never before beheld an 
enemy, are said to have manifested emotions so furious and 
distressing, as to increase much the difficulty of defence.^ We 

1 Plntarcht AgesiL o. 82 ; Polymnus, meaning. Some omit m*?* construe 
ii« 1, 14 ; JEliau, V. H. xiv. 27. oh if it were c5d/eet roig OqjSatoif, 

3 AfineoH, Pollorcoticufl, c. 2, p. 16. and trunslato 0api&aAe<or«pov ** exces> 

» Xen. IJoUen. vi. 6, 32. koX rh ii^v sively rash 

irpoff •ir6kiv irpocrfiakelv tn 1 agree with Schneider in dissenting 
aiiTov9, vStj tl iSoKei Oap^akewnpov tlvat. from this alteration and construction. 

This passage is not very clear, nor I have given in the text what I believe 
are the commentators unanimous, to ho the meaning 
either as to the words or as to the « XexL Uellen. vi. 5, 28 , AnstotoL 
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are eyen told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the Ephors, 
sent his children for safety away from Sparta to the island of 
KythSra. Epameinondaa knew well how desperate the resistance 
of the Spart^ would be if their city were attacked ; while to 
himself, in the midst of a hostile and impracticable country, 
repulse would be absolute ruin.^ 

On leaving Sparta, Epameinondas carried his march as far as 
Ha retires Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast ; burning and 
plundering the country, and trying for three days to 
capture Gythium, which contained the Lacedaemonian 
arsenal and ships. Many of the Laconian Periceki 
joined and took seiyice in his army ; nevertheless 
his attempt on Gythium did not succeed ; upon which 
he turned back, and retraced his steps to the Arcadian 
frontier. It was the more necessary for him to think 
of quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, the Arcadians 
and others, were daily stealing home with the rich plunder 
which they had acquired, while his supplies were also becoming 
deficient® 

Epameinondas had thus accomplished far more than he had 
projected when quitting Thebes ; for the effect of the expedition 
on Grecian opinion was immense. The reputation of his army, 
as wdl as his own, was prodigiously exalted ; and even the 


without 
attempting 
to storm 
Sparta: 
ravages 
Laconia 
down to 
Oythium. 
He returns 
into 

Arcadia. 


Politic. 11. 6, 8 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 32, 
88 ; Plutarch, Comp. Agosil. and Pomp. 

C. 4. 

1 Aristotle (in his Politica, iv. 10, 
5), discussing the opinion of those 
plltical philosophers who maintained 
that a cii7 ought to have no walls, but 
to be defendeil only by the bravery of 
its inhabitants, gives varions reasons 



the cities which made such ostentatious 
display of personal courage have been 
proved to be wrong by actual rosults 
inroAafJt^dvov<ri, teal ro<v8' 
ipStvres €\<yp(OfAdvas tpytf jas eKeivwv 

The commentators say (see the note 
of M. Baxth. St. Hilaire) Imat Aristotle 
has in his view Sparta at the moment 
of this Theban invasion. I do not see 
what else he can mean ; yet at the same 
time, if such he his meaning, the 
remark is difficult to admit Upamel- 


nondas came dose up to Sparta, but 
did not dare to attempt to carry it t>y 
assault. If the city had had walls 
like those of Babylon, they could not 
have procured for her any greater 
protection. To me the foct appeals 
rather to show (contrary to the asser- 
tion of Aristotle) that Sparta was so 
strong by position, combined with the 
military character of her citizens, that 
she coTUd dispense with walls. 

Polymnns (ii. 2, 5) has an anecdote, 
I know not from whom borrowed, to 
the effect that Epameinondas might 
have taken Sparta, but designedly 
refrained from doing so, on the ground 
that the Arcadians and others would 
then no longer stand in need of Thdbes. 
Neither the alleged matter of fact, nor 
the reason, appi^ to me worthy of 
any credit. jBuian (V. H. Iv. 8) has 
the same story, but with a different 
reason ass^ed. 

2 Sen. vL 5, 50 ; Diod. xv. 67. 
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narrative of Xenopli6n, unfriendly as well as obscure, bears 
involuntary testimony both to tbe excellence of liis Great effect 
generalship and to the good discipline of his troops. tovaMon 
He made his Thebans keep in rank and hold front upon 
Against the enemy, even while their Arcadian allies o^on— 
were dispersing around for plunder. Moreover, the 
insult and humiliation to Sparta were still greater exalted, and 
than those inflicted by the battle of Leuktra ; iiSSher 
which had indeed shown that she was no longer lowered, 
invincible in the field, but had still left her with the admitted 
supposition of an inviolable territory and an unapproachable 
city. 

The resistance of the Spai'tana indeed (except in so far as regards 
their city) had been far less than either friends or enemies 
expected ; the belief in their power was thus proportionally 
abridged. It now remamed for Epameinondas to complete their 
humiliation by executing those two enteq3rises which Lad formed 
the special purpose of his expedition— the re-establishment of 
Messing and the consolidation of the Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well as lucrative, 
had inspired the Arcadians with increased confidence poundation 
and antipathy against Sparta, and increased disposition 
to listen to Epameinondas. When that eminent man 
proclaimed the necessity of establishing a strong 
frontier against Spaila on tlie side of Arcadia, and when he 
announced his intention of further weakening Sparta by the 
restoration of the exiled Messenians, the general feeling of the 
small Arcadian communities, already tending in the direction of 
coalescence, became strong enough to overbear all such impedi- 
ments of detail as the breaking up of ancient abode and habit 
involves. Respecting early Athenian history, we are told by Thucy- 
dides^ that the legendary Theseus, “having become powerful, in 
addition to bis great capacity,” had eftected the discontinuance of 
those numerous independent governments which once divided 
Attica, and had consolidated them aU into one common govern- 
ment at Athens, Just such was the revolution now operated by 
Epameinondas, through the like combination of intelligence and 

1 Thncyd. iL 16. ciretSi} 6e jjBafiriAeva*, /mta rov £ui/erov Kot 

^uvaroff, die. 
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power, A Board of (Ekists or Founders was named to carry out 
the resolution taken by the Arcad i a n assemblies at Asea and 
Tegea, for the establishment of a Pan- Arcadian city and centre. 
Of this Board, two were from Tegea, two from Mantuieia, two 
from Kleitor, two from the district of Mienalus, two from that of 
the Parrhasians. A convenient site being chosen upon the river 
Helisson (which flowed through and divided the town in two), 
about twenty miles west of Tegea, well-fitted to block up the 
marches of Sparta in a north-westerly direction, the foundation 
of the new Great City (Megalopolis) was laid by the CEkists 
jointly with Epameinondas. Forty distinct Arcailian towiislu2is,i 
from all sides of this centre, were persuaded to join the new 
community. Ten were from the Muiualii, eiglit from the 
Parrhasii, sk from the Eutresii — three great sections of the 
Arcadian name, each an aggregate of villages. Four little 
townships, occupying a portion of the area intended for the new 
territory, yet being averse to the scheme, were constrained to- 
join j hut in one of them, Trapezus, the aversion was so strong, 
that most of the inhabitants preferred to emigrate and went to 
join the Trapezuntines in the Euxiiie sea (Trebizond), wlio 
received them kindly. Some of the leading Trapezuntines were 
even slain by the violent temper of the Arcwlian majority. The 
walls of the new city enclosed an area fifty stadia in circumference 
(more than five miles and a half) ; while an amide rural territory 
was also gathered round it, extern ling northward as much as 
twenty-four miles from the city, and con term iiious on the cast 
with Tegea, Mantinoia, Orohomenus, and Kjiphyic— on the west 
with Messcjn^,- Phigalia, and Hercca. 

The other new city, MessCul, was founded under the joint 
Foundation auspices of the Thebans and their allies, Argeians 
ofMessdnA others; Epiteltls being cspc^cially chosen by the 
Ai^eians for that purpose.® The Messeniau exiles, though eager 
and joyful at the thought of regaining tlieir name aiul nationality, 

1 Dimltr. xv. 72. capture ot ManWnola 1)7 Agesipolis 

2 rauHon. Tlii. 27 ; viii. 35, 5 ; Dioddr. luul made the Mantfnelans see the 

53. ^ ^ ^ ^ folly of haviiiff a river nin through 

ISeo Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Ilol- their town— yet in choofling the site of 
lenioi, AppmUiac, p. 418, whore MemLlopolis, this winio xoaturo was 
the ttLoifi respeotinir Megnlopohs are dehbomtely reprodiUMjd ; and in this 
hroTi^ht together ana disousHed. obouu) the ManUneians were parties- 

It IS remarkable that though Xono< concerned. 
phOn (Hellen, v. 2, 7) observes tliat the » I*a.UHan, Iv. 25, 5, 
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were averse to fix their new city either at (Echalia or Andania, 
which had been the scenes of their calamities in the early wai*s 
with Sparta. Moreover the site of Mount IthdmG is said to 
have been pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to the 
Argeian general EpitelSs. The local circumstances of this 
mountain (on which the last gallant resistance of the revolted 
Messenians against Sparta had been carried on, between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars) were such, that the indications 
of dreams, prophets, and religious signs coincided fully with the 
deliberate choice of a judge like Epameinondas. In after-days^ 
this hill, Ith6ml (then bearing the town and citadel of Mess^g), 
together with the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by Demetrius 
of Pharus as the two horns of Peloponnesus : whoever held these 
two horns was master of the buU.^ IthomS was near 2600 feet 
above the level of the sea, having upon its summit an abundant 
spring of water, called Klepsydra* Upon this summit the citadel or 
acropoHaof the newtownof Mess^nfi was built ; while the townitself 
was situated lower down on the slope, though connected by a 
continuous wall with its acropolis, Mi*st, solemn sacrifices were 
offered, by Epameinondas, who was recognized as (Ekist or 
Pounder,^ to Dionysus and Apollo Ismenius — by the Argeians, 
to the Argeian HGr6 and Zeus Nemeius — by the Messenians, to 
Zeus IthomatGs and the Dioskuri. Next, prayer was made to- 
the ancient Heroes and Heroines of tbe Mcssenian nation, 
especially to the invincible warrior AristomenGs, that they 
would now come back and again take up their residence as 
inmates in enfranchised MessGnG. After this, the ground was 
marked out and the building was begun, under the sound of 
Argeian and Boeotian fiutes, playing the strains of Pronomus 
and Sakadas. The best masons and architects were invited 
from all Greece, to lay out the streets with regularity, as well as 
to ensure a proper distribution and construction of the sacred 
edifices.® In respect of the fortifications, too, Epameinondas was 
studiously provident. Such was their excellence and solidity, 
that they exhibited matter for admiration even in the after-days 
of the traveller Pausanias.^ 

1 Strabo, viil. p. 361 ; Polyb. vii. 11. das Qx» 16, 4). 

3 Pansan. ix. 14, 2 : compare the in- ^ Pansan. iv. 27, 3. 
flcription on the statue of Ifipameinon- 4 Pausan. iv. SI, 6. 
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Trom their newly-established city on the hill of IthOm^ the 
Abstraction Messenians enjoyed a territory extending fifteen 
of Western miles southward down to the Messenian Gulf, across 
from a plain, then as well as now the richest and most 

Sparta. fertile in Peloponnesus ; while to the eastward their 

territory was conterminous with that of Arcadia and the con- 
temporary establishment of Megalopolis. All the newly appro- 
priated space was land cut off from the Spaitan dominion. How 
much was cut off in the direction south-east of Ilhdm^ (along the 
north-eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we cannot exactly 
say. But it would appear that the PerioeH of Thuria, situated 
in that neighbourhood were converted into an independent 
community, and protected hy the vicinity of Mess^n^.^ What 
is of more importance to notice, however, is, that all the extensive 
district westward and south-westward of Ithdme— *all the south- 
western corner of Peloponnesus, from the river Neda southward 
to Cape Akritas — ^was now also subtracted from Sparta. At the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartan Brasidas had 
been in garrison near MethdnS^ (not far from Cape Akritas) ; 
PyluB — where the Athenian Demosthenes erected his hostile 
fortj near which the important capture at Sphakteria was effected 
— ^had been a maritime point bdonging to Sparta, about forty- 
six miles from the city ; ® Aulon (rather farther north, near the 
river Neda) had been at the time of the conspiracy of Bunadon a 
township of Spai'tan Pericski, of very doubtful fidelity/ Now 
all this wide area, from the north-eastern corner of the Messenian 
Gulf westward, the best half of the Spartan territory, was severed 
from Sparta to become the property of Perioeki and Helots, con- 
verted into freemen ; not only sending no rent or tribute to 
Sparta as before, but bitterly hostile to her from the very nature 
of their tenure. It was in the ensuing year that the Arcadian 
army out to pieces the Lacedsemonian garrison at Asin^® killing 
the Spartan polemaroh Geranor ; and probably about the same 
time the other Lacedosmonian garrisons in the south-western 
peninsula must have been expelled. Thus liberated, the Perioeki 
of the region welcomed the new Messing as the guarantee of their 
independence. Epameinondas, besides confirming the indepen- 

1 Pausav. Iv. 81, 2. 3 Thucyd. 11. 26. 8 Thncyd. iv. 8. 

4 Xen. Heilen. ill. 8, 8. » Sen. Hellen. vii. 1, 25. 
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dence of Meth6n§ and Asinl» reconstituted some other towns,^ 
which, under Lacedsemonian dominion, had probably been kept 
unfortified, and had dwindled away. 

In the spring of 426 B.O., when Demosthenes landed at Pylus, 
Thucydides considers it a vcduable acquisition for 
Athens, and a serious injury to Sparta, to ha-ve ^ 

lodged a small garrison of Messenians in that insig- power, 
nificant post, as plunderers of Spartan territory and 
instigators of Helots to desertion,® especially as their 
dialect could not be distinguished from that of the Spai'tans 
themselves. How prodigious must have been the impi'ession 
thi'oughout Greece, when Epameinondas, by planting the Mes- 
senian exiles and others on the strong frontier city and position 
of Ithdmd, deprived Sj^arta in a short time ot all the wide space 
between that mountain and the western sea, enfranchising the 
Penccki and Helots contained in it ! We must recollect that the 
name Mea^lnci hod been from old times applied generally to this 
region, and that it was never bestowed upon any city before the 
time of Epameinondas. When, therefore, the Spai'tans complained 
of the liberation of Messin§,” ** the loss of Mess6n§,*’ they in- 
cluded in the word, not simply the city on Mount IthOmI, but 
all this ten itory besides, though it was not all comprised in the 
domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly that, along with the 


1 Pausan, iv. 27, 4. Si koX 

aX\a voMa-nara, Ac. Pausanias, fol- 
lowing the line of coast from the mouth 
of the nver Pamisus in the Messenian 
Gulf, round Cape Akntastothe mouth 
of the Neda in the Western Sea— 
enumerates the following towns and 
places— Kor6nd, KolOnides, Asind, tiie 
Cape Akntas, the Ilaibour Phoenikus, 
Methund or MothOnd, Mus, Aulon 
(Pausan. iv. 84, 86, 86). The account 
given by Skylax (Penplus, c. 46, 47) of 
the coast of these regions, appears to 
mu confused and unintolligihle. He 
reckons Asind and MothOne as cities 
of Laconia, but be seems to have 
conceived these cities as being in the 
emit aC souiJin’y) pipjeotion ot Pelopon- 
nesus (whereof Gape Tsenams forms 
the extremity) : and not to have con- 
ceived at all the soiuh-wstem projec- 
tion, whereof Cape Akntas forms the 
extremity. He xecoguizes Measdn^, 


but he pursues the Paraplus of the 
Messenian coast from the mouth of 
the nver Neda to the coast of the 
Messenian Gulf south of Ith6me 
without interruption. Then, . ^ter 
that, be mentions Asind, Mothtne, 
AcbUleios Limdu, and Psaniai^us. vnth 
Cape Ttenarus between them. Blades, 
he introduces in Mosseiiia two diflferent 
dtiOH— one <^od Mess6n4, the other 
called Ithtmd ; whereas there was only 
one Messdnd situated on Mount IthdmA 
I cannot agree with Niebuhr, who, 
resting mainly upon this account of 
Sl^lax, considers that the south- 
western comer of Peloponnesus rfr 
mained a portion of Laconia and 
belonging to Sparta, long after the 
establishment of the city of Mess^nd. 
See the Dissertation of Niebuhr on the 
age of Skylax of JCaryaoida, in his 
Kleine Schriften, p. liO, 
i Thucyd. iv. S, 42. 
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genuine Messenians, now brought back from exile, a rabble of 
PerioBkl own emancipated Perioeki and Helots had been 

domiciled on their border.^ Herein were included 
asu-eeaen not only sucn of these two classes as, having before 
dwelt in servitude throughout the territory westward 
of Ithdm^ now remained there in a state of freedom, 
daemonian but also, doubtless, a number of othei's who d6sei*ted 
border. other parts of Laconia. For as we know that 

snch desertions had been not inconsiderable, even when there 
was no better shelter than the outlying posts of Pylus and 
KythSra, so we may be sure that they became much more 
numerous when the neighbouring city of Messine was founded 
under adequate protection, and when there was a chance of 


obtaining, westward of the Messenian Gulf, free lands, with a 
new home- Moreover, such Periceki and Helots as had actually 
joined the invading army of Epameinondas in Laconia would be 
forced, from simple insecurity, to quit tbe country when he 
retired, and would he supplied with fresh residences in the 
newly-enfranchised territory. All these men would pass at once 
out of a state of peculiarly harsb servitude into the dignity of 
free and equal Hdlens,^ sending again a solemn Messenian lega- 
tion or TheOry to the Olympic festival, after an interval of 
more than three centuries,® outdoing their former masters in the 


iThe Omtion M.) called Archi- 
damns, by Isokratds, exhibits power- 
fnlly the Spaitan feeling of the time, 
reflating this abstraction of territory 
and emancipation of serfs, for tiie pur- 
pose of restormg Messdnd. S. 80. KoX 

«t fiiv Toiit <or M«a'(n}v(ovff xar^- 

oy (the 'i^ebans), ^Sucow fiiv S.v, Sircdc 
* euAnyMT^pttf S.v el$ i^uAprayov • 

vvv Bk rois EiXcyrat bp6povt vapvr 
Karouti^ovvivt &im 

rarovt «t nijt X<opais CT€pri<r6p96a trapa rb 
StKaiOVf dAA* robs SobXovs ^fttrtpovs 
ivo4/6fieda KvpCovs avr^s byras. 

Afi^n— S. 101. ijy ydp vapeuearoyeKr- 
tifLcSa robs EtAwro?, leoa tV iroAcv vabrtrty 
vtpitBtopMv wb^Potaroof, rCs ovk oTfiev bn 
travra rby fiioy ty rapaxtds kuA KtvSbvois 
biMTtXoviJuv compSire also sec- 

tions 8 and XOSL 

sisoicratds, Orat. vi. (Archidamns) 
8. 111. a^u>y Si kolI rbiv *Okvpmd8a kcA 
rds aXXas alaxvvP^voL iravrffbpsis, iy ats 
henaros ip&v (Spartans) tfnXwTdrepos 

icol PmtpMrrSrtpos r&v iBKifrS^v «v rats 


iy&trt risvlKas i,vatpovp.ivav.^ eis Ss 
rls Sy i\6stv roXpno’Ltsy, avrl ^iv rob ti- 
patrOat Kara^povriBria-Spovos — art Si wphs 
robrois biffdjtevos piy robs oi- 
xiras avrh rifs olvar4p«s 

bpiy KaroXiTTOv airapxots kcA Pvtrtas peL~ 

iovs ^pMV TTOlOVpiyOVS, iKOvoSptvos S * 

abrSiy rotabrais ^Katr^r^piais 
XPfopivtoVt otatff irop oiKhs robs 
XaXsTrtbropov rStv aXkoiv SeSov- 
XsvKdras, ii i<rov 52 yvy rds awP^* 
xas rots SeawTots m7roirfp(Svovs> 

This Oration, composed only five or 
six years after the battle of Lenktra, is 
exceedingly valuable as a testhuony of 
the Spartan feeling under such severe 
humiliations. 

8 The freedom of the Messeniona 
had been put down by the first Mes- 
senian war, after which they became 
subjects of Sparta. The second Mes- 
seman war arose from their revolt 

Ko free Messenian legation could 
therefore have visited Olympia since 
the termination of the first war ; which 
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magmtude of their offerings from the same soil, and requiting 
them for previous ill-usage by words of defiance and insult, 
instead of that universal deference and admiration which a 
Spartan had hitherto been accustomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and reorganization of all Western 
Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian name, the details 
foundation of the two new cities (Mess^nfi and Mega- of this re- 
lopolis) in immediate neighbourhood and sympathy, 
while they completed the degradation of Sj^arta, con- gjjhap py 
stituted in all respects the most interesting political 
phsenomena that Greece had witnessed for many years. 

To the profound mortification of the historian, he is able to 
recount nothing more than the bare facts, with such inferences 
as these facts themselves warrant Xenophon, under whose eyes 
all must have passed, designedly omits to notice them ; ^ Pau- 
samas, whom we have to thank for most of what we know, is 
prompted by his religious imagination to relate many divine 
signs and warnings, but little matter of actual occurrence. 
Details are altogether withheld from us. We know neither how 
long a time was occupied in the building of the two cities, nor 


is placed by Pansanias (Iv. 13, 4) in 723 
B c. ; though the date is not to be 
trusted. JPausonias (iv. 27, 8) gives 287 
years between the end of the second 
Messenian war and the foundation of 
MessCnDbyEpameinondns. Seethenote 
of Siehelis on this passage. Exact dates 
of these early wax's cannot be made out. 

iThe partiality towards Sparta, 
■visible even from the beginning of 
XenopbCn's history, })ecomes more and 
more oxaggeiated throughout the two 
latter books wherein he recounts her 
misfortunes ; it is moreover intensified 
by spite against the Thebans and %a- 
melnondas as her conquerors. But 
there is hardly any instance of this 
feeling so glanng or so discreditable as 
the caae now before uh. Iu describing 
the expedition of Epameinondas into 
PeloponnfisuH in the winter of 370— 
S69 B.C., he totally omits Ihe founda- 
tion both of Messend and of Megalo- 
polis ; though in the after part of his 
history, he alludes <briefiy) both to one 
and to the other as facts accomphshed. 
He represents the Thebans to have 
come into Arcadia with their magnifi- 
cent army, for the simple puipuse of 
repelling Agesilaus and the Spartons, 


and to have been desiruus of returning 
to Bieotia, as soon as it was ascertuiueu 
that the latter had already returned to 
Sparta (vi 6, 2:)). Nor does ho once 
mention the name of Epameinondas as 
genoinl of the Thel^ans in the oxpedi- 
uon, any more than he mentions him 
at Leuktra. 

Ooubidoring the momentous and 
striking ohai'acter of these facts, and 
the emmonce of the Thoban general 
by whom they were aohievod—such 
suence on the part of an historian, who 
professes to recount the events of the 
time, is an inexcusable deieliction of 
his duty to state the vfhole truth. It is- 
plain that Mess6nd and Megalopolis 
wounded to the quick thephilu-Spartan 
sentlmont of Xenophdn. They stood 
as permanent evidences of the degrada- 
tion of Sparta, even after the hostile 
armies bod wi-chdrawn from Laconia. 
He prefers to i^ore them altogether. 
Yet ho can flna space to recount, with 
dlspropuitionate prolixity, the two 
applications of the Spartans to Athens 
for aid, with the favourable reception 
which they obtained— also the exploits, 
of the Fhliosiaiis in their <levote(L 
attachment to Sparta. 
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wLo fumislied the cost, thougli both the one and the other must 
have been considerable. Of the thousand new arrangements 
incident to the winding up of many small townships, and the 
commencement of two large cities, we are unable to render any 
account. Yet there is no point of time wherein social phseno- 
mena are either so interesting or so instructive. In describing 
societies already established and ancient, we find the force of 
traditional routine almost omnipotent in its influence both on 
men's actions and on their feelings. Bad as well as good is 
preserved in one concrete, since the dead weight of the jjast 
stifles all constructive intelligence, and leaves little room even 
for improving aspirations. But the forty small communities 
which coalesced into Megalopolis, and the Messenians and other 
settlers who came for the first time together on the hill of 
Ithdm^, were in a state in which new exigences of every kind 
pressed for immediate satisfaction. There was no flic to afford a 
precedent, nor any resource left except to submit all the problems 
to discussion by those whose character and judgment were most 
esteemed. Whether the problems were well or ill solved, there 
must Ixave been now a genuine and earnest attempt to strike out 
as good a solution as the lights of the time and place permitted, 
with a certain latitude for conflicting views. Arrangements 
must have been made for the apportionment of houses and lands 
among the citizens, by purchase, or grant, or both together ; for 
the political and judicial constitution, for religious and recreative 
ceremonies, for military defence, for markets, for the security 
and transmission of property, djc. All these and many other 
social wants of a nascent community must now have been pro- 
vided for, and it would have been highly interesting to know 
how. Unhappily, the means are denied to us. We can record 
little more than the bare fact that these two youngest members 
of the Hellenic brotherhood of cities were bom at the same time, 
and under the auspices of the same presiding genius, Ei)amei- 
nondas ; destined to sustain each other in neighbourly sympathy, 
and in repelling all common danger from the attacks of Sparta — 
a purpose which, even two centuries afterwards, remained en- 
graven on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius.^ 

^ See a striking passage in Polybius, iy S2. Compare also Pansan. v. 20, 8 ; 
and Till. 27, il. 
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Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city in itself, 
bnt as the centre of the new confederacy, which Megalopolis 
appears to have comprised all Arcadia, except Orcho- — 
menus and Hersea. It was enacted that a synod or Ten 
assembly, from all the separate members of the Ar- thousand, 
cadian name, and in which probably every Arcadian citizen from 
the constituent communities had ^e right of attending, should 
be peiiodically convoked there. This assembly was ciled the 
Ten Thousand, or the Great Number. A body of Arcadian 
troops, called the Epariti, destined to uphold the federation, and 
receiving pay when on service, was also provided. Assessments 
were levied upon each city for their support, and a Pan- Arcadian 
general (probably also other officers) was named. The Ten 
Tliousand, on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys— 
concluded war, or peace, or alliance— and tried all oflicei's or 
other Arcadians brought before them on accusations of public 
misconduct.^ The great Athenian oi*ators — Kallistratus, Demos- 
thenes, .ZEschin^s — on various occasions pleaded before it.® What 
were its times of meeting we are unable to say. It contributed 
seiiously, for a certain time, to sustain a Pan- Arcadian com- 
munion of action and sentiment which had never before existed,® 
and to prevent or soften those dissensions which had always a 
tendency to break out among the sepai-ate Arcadian cities. The 
patriotic enthusiasm, however, out of which Megalopolis had 
first ansen gradually became enfeebled. The city never attained 
that pre-eminence or power which its founders contemplated, and 
which had caused the city to be laid out on a scale too lai’ge for 
the population actually inhabiting 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Messenian 
Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also much of the 
territory which lies north of Sparta, between that city and 
Arcadia, Thus the Skiritce (hardy mountaineers of Arcadian 
race, heretofore dependent upon Spai-ta, and constituting a valu- 
able contingent to her armies ®), with their territory forming the 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 88 ; vii. 4, » Xenoph. HeUen. viL 1, 38 ; Tii. 4, 

2, 83, 34 : vii. 8, 1. 83 ; Diodor xv. 68 ; Aristotle— ’Apif«8wv 

^ Demosthen. Rkls. Legat. p. 844, noAirtio— ap. HarpokratiOu. v. Mvpiot, 
8. 11 ; p. 408, s. 220 ; Aflschinds, Fals. p. 106, ed. Neumann. 

Tjeg p. 206, 0 . 49 ; Oomel Nepos, * Polybius, li. 65. 

Epamem. o. 6. Thucyd. v. CO. 
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northern frontier of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from this 
time independent of and hostile to Sparta.^ The same is the 
case even with a place much nearer to Sparta — Sellasia ; though 
this latter was retaken by the Lacedaemonians four or five years 
afterwards.^® 

Epameinondas remained about four months beyond the legal 
duration of his command in Arcadia and Laconia.^ 
The sujfferings of a severe midwinter were greatly 
ewuS mitigated to his soldiers by the Arcadians, who, full 
Peiopon- of devoted friendship, pressed upon them an excess 
^ of hospitality which he could not permit consistently 

with their military duties^ He stayed long enough to settle all 
the preliminary debates and difficulties, and to put in train of 
serious execution the establishment of Mess^nS and Megalopolis. 
For the completion of a work thus comprehensive, which changed 
the face md character of Peloponnesus, much time was of couise 
necessary. Accordingly, a Theban division under Pammenes 
was left to repel all obstinction from Sparta,® while Tegea also. 


1 XezL Hell, vii 4, 21 Pavsanias places the foundation of 

2 Xen. HelL vii. 4, 12 ; Bioddr. xv. 64. Megalopolis in the same Olympic year 

3 The exact number of eiuhty-Ave as the battle of Leuktra, and a few 

days, given by Diodorus (xv. 07), seems months after that battle, during the 
to show that he hod copied literally archonship of Phiaslkleides at Athens; 
from Kphorus or somo other older that is, between Midsummer, 871, and 
author. Midsummer, 870 B.c. (Pausan. viii. 27, 

Plutarch, m one place (Agesil, c. 82), C). He places the foundation of Mes- 
mentions “throe entire months,” which sdnO in the next Olympic year, under 
differs little from eighty-five days. Ho thearchonshipofDyskindtusatAthens; 
expresses himself as if Epamoinondos that is, between Audsummer, 870, and 
spent all this time in ravaging Laconia. Midsummer, 869 b o (iv. 27, 5). 

Yet again, in the Apophtli Beg, p. 194 The foundation of Me^opolis would 
B (compare .4Elian,X H. xiil. 42), and probably be understood to date from 
in the life of Peloxndas (o. 26), Plutarch the initial determination taken by tlie 
states, that Epameinon w and his col- assembled Arcadians, soon after the 
leagues held the command four whole revolution at Tegea, to found a Fan- 
montl^ over and above the legal time, Arcadian city and federative letmue. 
being engaged in their jmerations in This was probably taken before Mid- 
Laconia and Messenia. This seems to summer, 870 B.c., and the date of 
me the more probable Interprotation Pausamas would thus be correct, 
of the case ; for the operations seom The foundation of MessfinO would 
too huge to have boon accomplished in donbtlesB take its mra from the expedl- 
either three or four months. tlon of Epamelnondas—between No- 

4 See a remarkable passage in Pin- vember and March, 870— 669 B.C.; which 

taroh— AnSenisitgerendaBespublica would be during the arcbonship of 
(c. 8jp. 788 A). D^kinttus at Athens, as Pausanlaa 

® fUusan. viii. 27, 2. Pammends is affirms, 
said to have been an earnest friend of What len^ of time was required 
Epamoinundas, but of older political to complete the erection and establish- 
standing, to whom Epameinondas ment of either city, we are not informed, 
partly owed his rise (Plutarch, Beip. DiodOrus plac^ the foundation of 
Ser. fn^p. p. 805 F). Megalopolis in 368 B.a (xv. 72). 
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from this time forward, for some years, was occupied as a post by 
a Theban harmost and garrison.^ 

Meanwhile, the Athenians were profoundly affected by these 
proceedings of Epamemondas in PelopomiSsus. The 
accumulation of force against Sparta was so powerful, tans soUdt 
that under a chief like him it seemed sufficient to 
crush her: and though the Athe nia ns wei^e now 
neutral in the contest, such a prospect was not at all as well as ^ 
agreeable to them,^ involving the aggrandizement of 
Thebes to a point inconsistent with their security. 

^ ^ m • 1 AtilCnB* 

It was in the midst of the successes of Epamemondas 
that envoys came to Athens from Sparta, Corinth, and Phlius 
to entreat her aid. The message was one not merely humiliating 
to the Lacedaemonians, who had never previously sent the like 
request to any Grecian city, but also difficult to handle in refer- 
ence to Athens. History showed abundant acts of jealousy and 
hostility, little either of good feeling or consentient interest, on 
the part of the Lacedaemonians towards her. What little was to 
be found the envoy dexterously brought forward ; going back to 
the dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxes from Greece by the joint 
efforts of both cities, and the auxiliaries sent by Athens into 
Laconia in 465 B.O., to assist the Spartans against the revolted 
Messenians on Mount IthoniS. In these times (he reminded the 
Athenian assembly) Thebes had betrayed the HeUenic cause by 
joining Xerx6s, and had been an object of common hatred to both. 
Moreover, the maritime forces of Greece had been arrayed under 
Athens in the Confederacy of Dffios, with full sanction and re- 
commendation from Sparta ; while the headship of the latter by 
land had in like manner been accepted by the Athenians. He 
called on the assembly, in the name of these former gloiies, to 
concur with Sparta in forgetting all the deplorable hostilities 
which hofl since intervened, and to afford to her a generous relief 
against the old common enemy. The Thebans might even now 
be decimated (according to the vow said to have been taken after 
the repulse of XerxSs), in spite of their present menacing as- 
cendency, if Athens and Sparta could be brought heartily to 
co-operate; and might be dealt with as Thdbes herself had wished 
1 Xon. Hellon. vli. 4, 86. s IsokratSs, Or. tL (AreWdamuaX 120. 
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to deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian war, when Sparta 
refused to concur in pronouncing the sentence of utter ruin.i 
This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by the envoys 
from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian speater contended 
that Epameinondas and his army, passing through the teriitory of 
Corinth, and inflicting damage upon it in their passage into Pelo- 
ponnesus, had committed a glaring violation of the general peace 
sworn in 371 B.a, fiist at Sparta and afterwards at Athens, guaran- 
teeing universal autonomy to every Grecian city. The envoy 
from Phlius, while complimenting Athens on the proud position 
which she now held, having the fate of Sparta in her hands, 
dwelt on the meed of honour which she would earn in Greece if 
she now generously interfered to rescue her ancient rival, forget- 
ting past injuries and remembering only past benefits. In adopt- 
ing such policy, too, she would act in accordance with her own 
true interests; since, should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans 
would become undisputed heads of Greece, and more formidable 
still to Athens.^ 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration of Sparta 
that she should be compelled to send such an embassy to Athens, 
and to entreat an amnesty for so many untoward realities during 
the past. The contrast is indeed striking when we set her present 
language against that which she had held respecting Athens before 
and through the Peloponnesian war. 

At first her envoys were heard with doubtful fervour ; the 
sentiment of the Athenian assembly being apparently 
of the rather against than for thenu “ Such language from 
tho Spartans (murmured the assembled citizens) is 
grant the intelligible enough during their present distress, but 
prayer. ^ ^ circumstances we received 

nothing but ill-usage from them.’^ ® Nor was the complaiut of 
the Spartans, that the invasion of Laconia was contrary to the 
sworn peace guaranteeing universal autonomy, admitted without 
opposition. Some said that the Lacedaemonians had drawn the 
invasion upon themselves by their previous interference with 
Tegea and m Arcadia, and that the intervention of the Mon- 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 84, S6. *A0rivatoi oi rrAw iBi^avrOj oKKa Bpovt 

* Xen. Hdlen ^ 5, 88 -48. rty rotovrop SinXaev, vvv yAv rtwra Xe- 

^ Xen. HeUen. vi, 6, 85. ol fUvroi yoitp • 5re 8e cv Sirparrov, 4ireKccpro 7ifi.iv. 
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tineians at Tegea had been justifiable, since Sfcasippus and the 
philo-Laconian party in that city had been the first to begin 
unjust violence. On the other hand, the appeal made by the 
envoys to the congress of Peloponnesian allies held in 404 B.C. 
after the surrender of Athens, when the Theban deputy had 
proposed that Athens should be totally destroyed, while the 
Spartans had strenuously protested against so cruel a sentence, 
made a powerful impression on the assembly, and contributed 
more than anything else to determine them in favour of the 
proposition^ “As Athens was then, so Sparta is now, on the 
brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy : Athens was then 
rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the rescue unre- 
quited?” Such was the broad and simple issue which told 
upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, disposing them to 
listen with increasing favour both to the envoys from Corinth 
and Phlius, and to their own speakers on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as generous. A 
counterpoise would thus be maintained against the 
excessive aggrandizement of Thebes, which at this 
moment doubtless caused serious alarm and jealousy jJhSrates 
to the Athenians. And thus, after the first ebullition « named 
of resentment against Sparta, naturally suggested by 
the history of the past, the philo-Spartan view of the situation 
gradually became more and more predominant in the assembly. 
Elallistratus® the orator spoke eloquently in support of the Lace- 
dfiemonians j while the adverse speakers were badly listened to, 
as pleading in favour of Thfibes, whom no one wished to aggran- 
dize further. A vote, decisive and enthusiastic, was passed for 
assisting the Spartans with the full force of Athens ; under the 
command of Iphikratls, then residing as a private citizen* at 
Athens, since the peace of the preceding year, which had caused 
him to be recalled from Korkyra. 

As soon as the sacrifices, offered in contemplation of this enter- 
prise, were announced to be favourable, Iphikratfis made pro- 
clamation that the citizens destined for service should equip 
themselves and muster in arms in the grove of Akadfixnus (outside 


- ^ Xen. Hellen. vi 6, 8S. fx^iaroy M kleidds a poet, spoke in opposition to 
Twv vapd. AojenSoipayiuiv 44^- tke vote for sapportuu; Sparta 

ie«t <feo. sXen. Heli^ vi. 6, 4d; Dionya. 

2 Demos, cont Nemr. p. 1868. Xeno- HaL Judic. de Lysift, p. 479, 

8 — ^15 
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the gates), there to take their evening meal, and to march the 
Marcliof morning at daybreak. Such was the general 

ardour, that many citizens went forth from the gates 
arm^ the even in advance of IphikratSs himself t and the total 
Isthmaa. which followed him is said to have been 12,000 

men — ^not named under conscription by the general, but volun- 
teers.^ He first marched to Corinth, where he halted some days; 
much to the discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient to 
accomplish their project of carrying rescue to Spai-ta. But 
IphikratSs was well aware that all beyond Corinth and Phlius 
was hostile ground, and that he had formidable enemies to deal 
with. After having established his position at Corinth, and 
obtained information regarding the enemy, he marched into 
Arcadia, and there made war without any important result 
Epameinondas and his army had quitted Laconia, while many of 
the Arcadians and Eleians had gone home with the plunder 
acquired ; so that Sparta was for the time out of danger. 
Impelled in part by the recent manifestation of Athens,® the 
Theban general himself soon commenced his march of return into 
Boeotia, in which it was necessary for him to pass the line of 
Mount Oneium between Corinth and Kenchress. This line was 
composed of difficult ground, and afforded good means of resist- 
ance to the passage of an army ; nevertheless Iphikrat&i, though 
he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly to bar 
the passage of the Thebans. He contented himself with sending 
out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian and Corinthian, 
to harass them in their march. But Epameinondas beat them 
back with some loss, and pursued them to the gates of Corinth. 
Excited by this spectacle, the Athenian main body within the 
town were eager to march out and engage in general little. Their 
ardour was however repressed by Iphikratls, who, refusing to go 
forth, suffered the Thebans to continue their retreat unmolested® 

A This number is stated by Diodbros But though I aoc^t the i&otB of 
(sit. 03). XenophOn, i cannot accept either his 

3 To this extent ve may bdieye suppositloiis as to the pur^se, or his 
what is said by Cornelius epos (Iphi- criticisins on the conauct, of Iphi- 
crates. c. 2). kratds. Other modem crincs anuear 

3 The account here given In the text to me not to have sufficiently dis- 
coincides as to the matter of fact with tibgui^ed Xenoph6n*B facta from his 
XenophOn, as well as with Plutarch; auppoHtiont» 

and also (in my belief) with Pausanias Iphihratts (says Xenoph0n)i while 
(Xen Hellen vL 5, 61; Plutarch, attempting to guard the hne of Mount 
Pelop 0 . 24 ; PaoaaiL ix. 14, 8). Oneium, in order that the Thebans 
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Or returning to Thdbes, Epameinonda?, with Pelopidas and 
the other Bceotarchs, resigned the command. They Tnaiof 
had already retained it for four months longer than 
the legal expiration of their term. Although, by the T habwfo r^^ 
constitutional law of Thebes, any general who re- commit 
tained his functions longer than the period fixed by 
law was pronounced worthy of death, yet Epanieinon- 
das, while employed in hia great projects for humilia- and easy 
ting Spaita and founding the two hostile cities on her 


might not be able to reach Boeotla, 
lett the excellent road adjoining to 
KenchresB unguarded. Then, wishing 
to inform himself whether the Thebans 
had as yet passed the Mount Oneium, 
he sent out as scouts all the Athenian 
and all the Corinthian cavalry. Now 
(observes XenophOn) a few scouts can 
see and report as well as a great 
number ; while the great number find 
It more difficult to get back in safety 
By this foolish conduct of IphikratSs. 
in sending out so large a body, several 
horsemen were lost in the retreat, 
which would not have happened if he 
had only sent out a few. 

The cnticiam here made by Xeno- 
phdn appears unfounded. It is plain, 
trom the facts which he himself states, 
that IphikiatCs never intended to bar 
the passage of the Thebans ; and that 
he sent out his whole body of cavalry, 
not simply as scouts, bat w harass the 
enemy on ground which he thought 
advantageous for the purpose. That 
so able a commander as Iphikratds 
should have been guilty of the gross 
blunders with which XenophCn nere 
reproaches him, is m a high degree 
improbable; it seems to me more 
probable that XenophCn has miscon 
ceived his real purpose. Why indeed 
should Iphikratte wish to expose the 
whole Athenian army in a murderous 
conflict for the purpose of preventing 
the homeward march of the Thebans 7 
His mission was to rescue Sparta, but 
Sparta was now no longer fn danger ; 
and it was for the advantage of Athens 
that the Thebans should go back to 
Boeotia, rather than remain in Pelo- 
ponntans. That he should content 
himself with harassing the Thebans 
instead of barring their retreat di- 
rectly, is a policy which we should 
expect from him. 

^ere is another circumstance ir 
this retreat which has excited discus' 


fdon among the commentators, and on 
which I dissent from their views. It 
is connected with the statement of 
Pausanias, who says— «« irpoiMv ry 
(TTpartp (Bpameinondas) Kara A^;^atov 
eyiverOf ical SLe^tiytu ofiov ra trreva 
jcal Bva-fiara TAuepdniv 6 TifiXi- 

0COV 7r«KraoTa9 ical o^riv ^A.$7fvatfyv 
«V(ov £iiva>uv, en'k 3 (eipci roi« Qv)/3aiois. 
*E7rafMirt6Mas Sk roiis imBeiUuovf rpeirc- 
Tai, leal vphs ai rh A^tK6fi9Vos 
*A.Q7iv aCtav rb acrrv, ive^UvaL 
fLaxovpJofWi rai)9*A9iivtUovs exc&AvcvTt^i- 
Kpdrris, b Si aiBit rds diri^\avv«. 

In this statement there are some 
inaccuracies, as that of calling Iphi- 
kratOs *'son of Timotheus’*; and 
speaking of LeckcBUMf where Pausanias 
ought to have named Xcndhrete, For 
Epameinondas could not have passed 
Corinth on the side of Lechteum, since 
the Jjong Walls, reaching from one to 
the other, would prevent him ; more- 
over, the ** rugged ground” was be- 
tween Corinth and Kenchrem, not 
between Connth and Lecbmom. 

But the words which occasion most 
peiplexity are those whiifli follow: 

Epamelnondas repulses the assail- 
ants, and having cmw to tlu city iUtlf qf 
the AtheniauM, 'vmen IphikiatSs forbade 
the Athenians to come out and fight, 
he (Epameinondas) again mar<mea 
away toThbbes”. 

are we to understand oy ike 
City of the Athcnianef The natural 
sense of the words is certainly Athens; 
tind so most of the commentators 
relate. But when the battle was 
fought between Corinth and Kenhhree, 
can we reasonably brieve that Bpamei- 
oondas pursued the fugitives to Athens 
—through the dty of Megara, which 
lay in the way, aud which seems then 
(Dioddr. sv. 68) to have been allied 
with Athens? The station of Iphi- 
kratto was Corinth i from thence he 
bad marched out— and thither his 
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border, had taten upon himself to brave this illegality, persuading 
all his colleagues to concur with him. On resigning the com- 
mand, all of them had to undergo that trial of accountability 
which awaited every retiring magistrate, as a matter of course, 
but which, in the present case, was required on special ground, 
since all had committed an act notoriously punishable as well as 
of dangerous precedent Epameinondas undertook the duty of 
defending liis colleagues as well as himself. That he as well as 
Pelopidas had political enemies, likely to avail themselves of any 
fair pretext for accusing him, is not to be doubted. But we may 
well doubt whether on the present occasion any of the?'> enemies 
actually came forward to propose that the penalty 1 jgally in- 
cuiTed should be inflicted ; not merely because this proposition, in 
the face of a victorious army, returning elate with their achieve- 
ments and proud of their commanders, was full of danger to the 
mover himself, but also for another reason — ^because Epameinon- 
das would hardly he imprudent enough to wait for the case to be 
stated by his enemies. Kn owing that the illegality committed 


cavalry, when repulsed, would go back, 
as the nearest shelter 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, voL r. 
ch. 89, p. 141) understands Pansanias 
to mean that Iphihratds retired with 
his defeated cavalry to Oormth, that 
Epameinondas then marched straight 
on to Athens, and that IphikratSs 
followed him. ** Posslbly(he says) the 
only mistake in this statement Is that 
it represents the presenw of IphikratSs, 
inst^ of his absence, as the cause 
which prevented the Athenians from 
fighting. According to Xenophdn, 
IphikratSs most have been in the rear 
(n Epameinondas.** 

I cannot think that we obtain this 
from the words of Xenophdn. Neither 
he nor Plutarch countenances the idea 
that Epameinondas marched to the 
walls of Athens, which supposition is 

derived soleb from the words of 

Pansanias. Xenophdn and* Plutarch 
intimate only that Iphikratds inter- 

posed some opposition, and not very 
effective oppoution, near Corinth, to 
the retreating march of Epameinondas 
from Peloponndsus into Boeotia. 

That Epameinondas should have 
inarched to Athens at all, under she 
circamstanoes of the case, when he 
was returning to Boeotia, appears to 
me in itself improbable, and to be 


rendered still more improbable by the 
silence of XenophCn. Nor is it indis- 
pensable to put this construction evon 
upon Pansanias ; who may sur^y have 
meant by the words— n-pw ax/rh 
vaUay rb dem;— not Athens, but the aty 
tJim occupied by the AHicniam engayedr- 
l^t is, Connth. The city (tf the Atlu^ 
niansj in reference to this battle, was 
Corinth ; it was the city out of which 
the troops of Iphikratds had just 
marched, and to which, on being de- 
f 68iii6dy thoy uflitiirsilly rcwbrod f oi* ssJ ©tsy , 
p^ued by Epameinondas to the gate.s 
^e statement of Pausanias — tbat 
Xpbikratds would not let the Atheniai s 
in the town (Corinth) go out to fighc 
—then follows naturally. Epameinon- 
das, finding that they would not come 
out, drew back his troops, and resumed 
his march to Th4bes. 

The stratagem of Iphlkratds, noticed 
by Polysenus (iii. 9, 29), can hardly be 

the same incident as this mentioned 

by Pausanias. It purports to be a 
nocturnal surprise planned by the 
Thebans against Athens ; which cer- 
tainly must be quite different (if it be 
in itself a reality) from this march of 
Epameinondas. And the stratagem 
ascribed b} Polymnus to Iphikrates 
is of a strange and highly improbable 
character 
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was flagrant and of hazardous example — having also the reputa- 
tion of his colleagues as well as Lis own to protect — he would 
forestall accusation by coming forward himself to explain and 
justify the proceeding. He set forth the gjorious results of the 
expedition just finished : the invasion and devastation of Laconia, 
hitherto imvisited by any enemy — the confinement of the Spar- 
tans within their walls — the liberation of all Western Ijaconia, 
and the establishment of Mess^e as a city — the constitution of a 
strong new Arcadian city, forming, with Tegea on one flank and 
MessSnS on the other, a line of defence on the Spartan frontier, 
so as to ensure the permanent depression of the great enemy of 
Thebes — ^the emancipation of Greece generally, from Spartan 
ascendency, now consummated. 

Such justification — ^whether delivered in reply to a substantive 
accuser, or (which is more prol»ble) tendered spontaneously by 
Epameinondas himself— was not merely satisfactory, but trium- 
phant. He and the other generals were acquitted by acclama- 
tion, without even going through the formality of collecting the 
votes.^ And it appears that both Epameinondas and Pelopidas 
were immediately reappointed among the Boeotarchs of the year.® 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. 26; Plu- 
tarch, Apophthegm, p. 194 B ; Pausan. 
lx. 14, 4 ; OomeliusNepos, Kpamelnond. 
c. ^8 ; iSlian, V. H. slii 42. 

Pausanias states the fact plainly and 
clearly ; the others, especially Nepos 
and JSlian, though ageing in the 
main fact, surround it with colours 
exag^gerated and false. They represent 
Epaineinondas as in danger or being 
put to death by ungrateful and 
malignant feUow-citizens : Cornelius 
Nepos puts into his mouth a Justifi- 
catory speech of extreme in^lence 
(compare Arist. Or xlvL. mpC rov 
— p. S85 Jebb; p. 620 
Bindorf;; which, had it been really 
made, would have tended more than 
anything else to set the public against 
liinij and which is moreover quite 
foreum to the character of Epamei- 
nondas. To carry the exaggeration 
still further, Plutarch (De Vitioso 
Pudore, p. 640 E) describes Pelopidas 
as trembling and begging for his life. 

Epameinondas had committed a 
grave illegality, which could not be 
passed over without notice in his trial 
of accoimtabllity. But he had a good 
justification. It was necessary that 


he shonld put in the Justification; 
when put in, it passed triumphantly 
What more could be required’ The 
facts, when JEairly stated, will not 
serve as an illustration of the alleged 
ingratftnde of the people towards great 
men. 

’JBiodOnis zv. 81) states that 
Pelopidas was Boeotarch vrtthout 
intermption, annually reappointed, 
from the revolution of Thebes down 
to his decease. Plutarch alsoj^elopid. 
c. 84) affirms that when Pelopidas 
died, he was in his thirteenth year of 
the appointment ; which may be 
understood as the same assei*tlor in 
other words. Whether Epameinondas 
was rechosen, does not appear. 

Sievers demes the rew^intment as 
well of Pelopidas as of Epameinondas. 
But I do not see upon what grounds ; 
for, in my judgment, Epameinondas 
appears again as commander in 
Peioponnteus during this same year 

r ac.). Sievers hmds Epameinondas 
have commanded I without being 
Boeotareffi; but no reason is produced 
for this (Sievers, Qeschfeht. Griech. 
bis zur Schlacht von Mantineio, p. 

2n). 
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CHAPTEE LXXrX. 

PEOM THE FOUNTATIOHr OP MESsSnII AND MEGALOPOLIS 
TO THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious was tlie change operated throughout the Grecian 
world during the - eighteen months between June, 371 rc. (when 
the general peace, including all except ThSbef*, was sworn at 
Sparta, twenty days before the battle of Leuktra), and the spring 
of 369 B.O., when the Thebans, after a victorious expedition into 
Pdoponn&us, were reconducted home by Epameinondas. 

How that change worked in Peloponn^us, amounting to a 
partial reconstitution of the peninsula, has been 
^ preceding chapter. Among most of 
the tattle the Cities and districts hitherto dependent allies of 
of Leuktra. Qp^rta, the local oligarchies, whereby Spartan in- 
fluence had been maintained, were ovei*thrown, not without 
harsh and violent reaction. Laconia had been invaded and laid 
waste, while the Spartans were obliged to content themselves 
with guarding their central hearth and their families from assault. 
The western and best half of Laconia had been wrested from 
them : MessSnS had been constituted as a free city on their 
frontier ; a large proportion of their Periceki and Helots had 
been converted into independent Greeks bitterly hostile to them ; 
moreover the Arcadian population had been emancipated from 
their dependence, and organized into seli-acting, jealous neigh- 
bours in the new city of M^alopolis, as well as in Tegea and 
Mantineia. The once philo-Laconian Tegea was now among the 
chief enemies of Sparta ; and the Skirits^ so long numbered as 
the bravest lof iihe auxiliary troops of the latter, were now 
identified in sentiment with Arcadians and Thebans against 
her. 
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Out of Peloponn^us, the change wrought had also been con- 
siderable; partly in the circumstances of Thessaly chaaiges 
and Macedonia, partly in the position and policy of 
Athens. 

At the moment of the battle of Leuktra (July, SVl b.o.) Jason 
was tagus of Thessaly, and Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia. Amyntas was dependent on, if not tributary gmoe o£ 
to, Jason, whose dominion, military force, and revenue, 
combined with extraordinary personal energy end abi] ity, rendered 
hiTYi decidedly the first potentate in Greece, whose aspirations 
were known to be unbounded ; so that he inspired more or less 
alarm everywhere, especially to weaker neighbours like the Mace- 
donian prince. Tliroughout a reign of twenty-three years, full 
of trouble and peril, Amyntas had cultivated the friendship both 
of Sparta and of Athens,^ especially the former. It was by 
Spartan aid only that he had been enabled to prevail over the 
Olynthian conMeracy, which would otherwise have proved an 
overmatch for him. At the time when Spai*ta aided him to crush 
that promising and liberal confederacy, she was at the maximum 
of her power (382 — 379 B.a), holding even ThSbes under garrison 
among her subject allies. But the revolution of Thebes, and the 
war against Thebes and Athens (from 378 B.a. downward) had 
sensibly diminished her power on land ; while the newly- 
organized naval force and maritime confederacy of the Athenians 
had overthrown her empire at sea. Moreover, the great power 
of Jason in Thessaly had so grown up (combined wilh the resisu- 
ance of the Thebans) as to cut off the communication of Sparta 
with Macedonia, and even to forbid her (in 374 B.C.) trom assisting 
her faithful ally, the Pharsalian Polydamas, against him.® To 
Amyntas, accordingly, the friendship of Athens, now again the 
greatest maritime potentate in Greece, had become more important 
than that of Sparta. We know that he tried to conciliate the 

1 ^Bschlnte, De Fals. Leg. o. 18, p. consideTable ; that yriih. Amn was 
249 : IsokratSs, Or. y. (Philipp.) s. 124. based upon a strong legendary and 
6 yap vvrijp <rov (IsokratSs tb Philip) ancestral aentiment rather than on 
irpb« rdif ir6A<i9 rai^of (Sparta, Athena, common political jenroonds ; with 
Argos, and ThSbes), ale <rot irapau.vS» Athens, it was both political and 
vpo<r^civ Toi' vovv, irpht avatrae oiKtUat senous ; with Sparta, it was attested 
cXm. by the most essential military aid and 

The connexion of Amyntas with co-operation. 

Thdbes could hardly have been a Aen. Hellen. vi 1, 17. 
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powerful Athenian generals, Ipbikrat4a and Timotheus. He 
adopted the fonnei* as his eon^ — at what exact period can- 
not be discovered ; but 1 have already stated that Iphikrates had 
married the daughter of Kotys, king of Thrace, and had acquired 
a maritime settlement called Drys on the Thracian coast. In the 
year 373—372 B.a, we find Timotheus also in great favour with 
Amyntas, testified by a valuable present sent to him at Athens : 
a cargo of timber, the best produce of Macedonia.® Amyntas was 
at this period on the best footing with Athens, sent his deputies 
as a confederate to the regular synod there assembled, and was 
treated with considerable favour.® 

The battle of Leuktra (July, 371 b.o.) tended to knit more 
closely the connexion between Amyntas and the 
Athenians, who were now the auxiliaries most likely 
atoSc ^ sustain him against the ascendency of Jason. It 
battle of produced at the same time the more important effect 
Leuktra. stimulating the ambition of Athens in every direc- 
tion. Not only hex ancient rival, Sparta, heaten in the field and 
driven from one humiliation to another, was disabled from op- 
posing her, and even compelled to solicit her aid, but new rivals, 
the Thebans, were suddenly lifted into an ascendency inspiring 
her with mingled jealousy and apprehension. Hence fresh hopes 
as well as fre^ jealousies conspired to push Athens in a career of 
aspiration such as had. never appeared open to her since the 
disasters of 404 B.O. Sucn enlargement of hei views was mani- 
fested conspicuously by the step takei^ two or three months after 
the battle of Leuktra (mentioned in my preceding chapter)— of 
caubing the peace, which had already been sworn at Sparta in 
the precedmg month of June, to be resworn under the presidency 
and guarantee of Athens, by cities binding themselves mutually 
to each other as defensive allies of Athens ; ^ thus silently dis- 
enthroning Sparta and taking her place. 

On laud, however, Athens had never held, and could hardly 
expect to hold, anything above the second rank, serving as a 


1 .ffliSOhlnSs, Be BeOs Leg^. o 13 p. 
243. See above, Gh. Ixxvli. 

SBemosthen. cent. Thnotheum, c. 
8, p. 1104 ; Xenoph. Bellen. vi. 1, ii, 

® .SSsohlnSs, Be Leg. c. 13, p. 

24S. ri^v Tfvrpu^v cvkomu^, kal tob «vcp* 


worfec a? {urijpiart 'A/xifvrf, 

vtKimrov fraro£, &0. 

BeinoBthenSsoont. Aristokrat. o. 30, 

§ 600. trarput^v <pLKt.aif dpav€ov<rfiai 
Wp to the Atheuiaus): compare 
uf. 0. 29, p. 607. 

* Xen. ifeUen. vl. fi, 2. 
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bulwark against Theban aggrandizement At sea she already- 
occupied the first place, at the bead of an extensive _ 
coniederacy ; and it was to further maritime aggran- tions to 
dizement that her present chances, as well as her 
past traditions, pointed. Such is the new path upon 
which we now find her entering. At the first forma- covery of 
tion of her new confederacy, in 378 b.o., she had 
distinctly renounced all idea of resuming the large amount of 
possessions, public and private, which had been snatched from 
her along with her empire at the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
and had formally proclaimed that no Athenian citizen should for 
the future possess or cultivate land out of Attica — a guarantee 
against renovation of the previous kleruchies or out-possessions. 
This prudent self-restraintj which had contributed so much 
during the last seven years to raise her again into naval pre- 
eminence, is now gradually thrown aside, under the tempting 
circumstances of the moment. Henceforward, the Atheman 
maritime force becomes employed for the recovery of lost pos- 
sessions as well as for protection or enlargement of the confederacy. 
The prohibition against kleruchies out of Attica wiU soon appear 
to be forgotten. Offence is given to the prominent members of 
the maritime confederacy ; so that the force of Athens, mis- 
employed and broken into fragments, is found twelve or thirteen 
years afterwards unable to repel a new aggressor, who starts up, 
alike able and unexpected, in the Macedonian prince Philip, son 
of Amyntas. 

Very different was the position of Amyntas himself towards 
Athens, in 371 B.a He was an unpretending ally, 
looking for her help in case of need against Jason, ^ 
and sending his envoy to the meeting at Athens about — Amyntiw 
September or October, 371 B,o., when the general 
peace was resworn under Athenian auspices. It was the piace. 
at this meeting that Athens seems to have first put forth 
her new maritime pretensions. While guaranteeing to every 
Grecian city, great and small, the enjoyment of autonomy, 
she made exception of some cities which she claimed as be- 
longing to herself. Among these was certainly Amphipolis ; 
probably also the towns in the Thmcian Cherson^sus, and 
Potidasa ; all which we find a few years afterwards occupied 
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by Athenians,^ How much of their lost possessions the 
Athenians thought it prudent now to reclaim, we cannot dis- 
tinctly make out. But we know that their aspirations grasped 
mudi more than Amphipolis and the moment was pro- 
bably thought propitious for making other demands besides. 
Amyntas through his envoy, together with the rest of the 
assembled envoys, recognized without opposition the right of 
the Athenians to Amphipolis.® 

Such recognition was not indeed in itself either any loss to 
Athena and •A.myntas or any gain to Athens ; for Amphipolis, 
Amphi- though bordering on his kingdom, had never be- 
longed to him, nor had he any power of transferring 
it. Originally an Athenian colony,^ next taken from Athens in 


1 Demoathen. (Philippic, il c. 4, p. 
71 : De Halonneso, c. S, p. 70 ; iue 
Sebas Cheraones. o. 2, p. 91); also 
EpistoL Philipp, ap. Demoathen. c. 6. 
p. 163. 

s Compare the aapiiationa of Athena, 
as stated in 891 B.C., when the 
propositiona of peace recommended by 
Andokidfis were under consideration— 
aspirations, which were then regarded 
aa beyond all hope of attammenh 
and imprudent even to talk about 
(Andokidds, De Pace, a 16). a?iKa 
Xitpp6viio'ov Kai ris &4roifc£af jcal rk 
ryj^fLATa xal ra lyo- aTroKdfi<iifi.w f 

oAA* o6t« PaxriKtilif ovrc ol <ni;A|xaxoi, 
av^upo0(riv iu6* oOra Set iroAc- 
fLOvvraf KTTljarairdai, 

s.ffisohin6^ De FaJs. Leg, c. 14, p. 
260. ^ ovp./iaxw 7^ AtuctSaxfwvUav ical 
T&v aWtoy 'EWnvtiv orvveAdoiJoi}?, tls &y 

TOiirMV 'AjuLiivrar 6 ^tXimrov irai^p, kcX 
vifLirnv (r^ytSpov, koI rqr koP* javrbv 
iei/p(oe »y, ’Apb0£- 

iro At V riji' 'A01] vatuv crvyc^ai- 
a tty it,*r a. r&v aAA 69V ttfv 

'APvjvatocf. «cai rovro rb x<ui^k 
S6yfuiL rSty ‘SAAifFoiv, xal robr 
lUVWSf ix rny $ii/i,o<rCtoy ypaftr 
y.6.mv lUpwaos vaptax^iMiy, 

The remarkable event to which 
^schints here makes allusion, must 
have taken place either m the couAresa 
held at Sparta, in the month preceding 
the battle of Lenktra, where the 
general peace was sworn, with universal 
autonomy guaranteed— leaving out 
only Thdbes : or else at the aub^uent 
congress held three or lour months 
afterwards at Athens, where a peace, 
on similar conditions generally. ^Tas 


again sworn under the auspices of 
Athens as president. 

My conviction is, that it took place 
on the latter occasion— at Athens. 
First, the reference of .dfischinSs to the 
SrifAdena ypo/ipara leads US tO conclude 
that the affair was transacted in that 
city ; secondly, 1 do not think that the 
Athenians would have been in any 
situation to exact such a reserve in 
their favour, prior to the battle of 
Leuktra; thirdly, the congress at 
Sparta was held, not for the purpose of 
trvfifiaxia or alUanoe, but for that of 
temlnating the war and concluding 
peace ; while the subsequent congresb 
at Athens formed the basis of a 
defensive alliance, to which, either 
then or soon afterwards, Sparta 
acceded. 

■* The pretensions advanced by 
Philip of Mooedon (In his Epistola 
ad Athenienses, ap. Demosthen. p. 
164), that Amphipolis or its locality 
ori^nally belonged to his ancestor 
Alexander son of Amyntas, as having 
expellod the Persians from it, are 
unfounded, and contradicted by 
Thucydides. At least if (which is 
barely possible) Alexander ever did 
acquire the spot, he must have lost it 
afterwards ; for it was occupied by the 
Sdonian Thracians, both in 465 B.C., 
when Athens made her first unsuccess- 
ful attempt to plant a colony there, 
and in 4J7 B.a, when she tried again 
with better success under Agnom and 
established Amphipolis (Thuoyd. iv. 

^^^'he expression of .ffllschinfis, that 
Amyntas in 871 B.O. *‘gave up or 
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424—423 B,c. by Bitisidas, throuj^h the improvidence of th& 
Athenian officers EukK^ and Thucydides, then recolonized 
under Lacedsemonian auspices, it had ever since remained an 
independent city ; though Sparta had covenanted to restore it 
by the peace of Nikias (421 b.o.), but had never performed her 
covenant Its unparalleled situation, near to both the bridge 
and mouth of the Strymdn, in the midst of a fertile territory, 
within reach of the mining district of Pangoeus, rendered it a 
tempting prize ; and the right of Athens to it was indisputable, 
so far as original colonization before the capture by Brasidas, and 
formal treaty of cession by Sparta after the capture, could confer 
a light But this treaty, not fulfilled at the time, was now fifty 
years old. The repugnance of the Amphipolitan population, 
which had originally prevented its fulfilment, was strengthened 
by all the sanction of a long prescription ; while the tomb and 
chapel of Bi-asidaa, their second founder, consecrated in the agora, 
served as an imperishable admonition to repel all pretensions on 
the port of Athena. Such pretensions, whatever might be the 
right, were deplorably impolitic unless Athens was prepared to 
back them by strenuous efforts of men and money ; from which 
we shall find her slirinking now, as she had done (under the 
unwise advice of Nikias) in 431 B.O., and the years immediately 
succeeding. In tact^ the large renovated pretensions of Athena 
both to Amphipolis and to other places on the Macedonian and 
Chalkidic coast, combined with her languor and inertness in 
mditary action, will be found henceforward among the greatest 
mischiefs to the general cause of Hellenic independence, and 
among the most effective helps to the well-conducted aggressions 
of Philip of Macedon. 

Though the cla im of Athens to the recovery of a portion of her 
lost tr^marine possessions was thus advanced and Death of 
recognized in the congress of autumn, 3*71 B.a, she 
does not seem to have been able to take any imme- state of 
diate steps for prosecuting it Six months after- Sd'^oe- 
wards, the state of northern Gfreece was again com- <louia. 


Toce^ from" A^hipolis (&v Am6v. 
amce he was nerer in actual posses- 


rion of It ; though we cannot wonder 
that the orator should use such Iw- 
guage In addressing Philip, son of 
Amyntas, who was really master of 
the town. 
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pletely altered by the death, nearly at the same time, of Jason in 
Thessaly, and of Amyntas in Macedonia.^ The former was cut 
off (as has been mentioned in the preceding chapter) by assassi- 
nation while in the plenitude of his vigour, and his great power 
could not be held together by an inferior hand. His two 
brothers, Polyphron and Polydorus, succeeded him in the post of 
tagus of Thes^y. Polyphron, having put to death his brother, 
enjoyed the dignity for a short time, after which he too was slain 
by a third brother, Alexander of Pherae, but not before he had 
■committed gross enormities, by killing and banishing many of 
the most eminent citizens of Larissa and Pharsalus, among them 
the estimable Polydamas.^ The Larisssean exiles, many belong- 
ing to the great family of the Aleuadae, took refuge in Macedonia, 
where Amyntas (having died in 370 B.a) had been succeeded in 
the throne by his youthful son Alexander. The latter, being 
persuaded to invade Thessaly for the purpose of restoring them, 
succeeded in getting possession of Larissa and Krannon ; both 
which cities he kept under his own garrisons, in spite of unavail- 
ing resistance from Polyphron and Alexander of Pherse.® 

This Alexander, who succeeded to Jason’s despotism in Pherse, 


Alexander 
of Phene— 


he Is op- 
posed by 
Pelopidas— 
influence of 


Thebes in 


Thessaly. 


and to a considerable portion of his military power, 
was nevertheless unable to keep together the whole of 
it, or to retain Thessaly and its circumjacent tribu- 
taries in one united dominion. The Thessalian cities 
hostile to him invited assistance, not merely from 
Alexander of Macedom hut also from the Thebans, 


who despatched Pelopidas into the country, seemingly in 369 
B.C., soon after the return of the army under Epameinondas from 
its victorious progress in Laconia and Arcadia. Pelopidas entered 
Thessaly at the head of on army, and took Larissa with various 
other cities into Theban protection, apparently under the ac- 
<luieBcence of Alexander ot Macedon, with whom he contracted 


an alliance,^ A large portion of Thessaly thus came under the 


1 DiodCr. XT. 60. 

3 Xenopb. Hellen. t1. 4, 38 84. 

DiodOrns (xv. 01) calls Alexander of 
Phera brother of Polydorus , Plutarch 
<Pelop]d. c. 29) calls him nephew 
XenobhCn does not expressly say 
which ; but his narrative seems to 
■countenance the statement of ZhodCros 


rather than that of Plntaidh. 

» Diodor. xv. 61. 

* DiodOr. XV. 67. 

The tiaosactions of Macedonia and 
Thessaly at this period are difficnlt to 
make out clearly. What is stated in 
the text comes from DiodOms; who 
affirms, however, further, that Pelo- 
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protection of Thebes, in hostility to the dynasty of Pherse and to 
the brutal tyrant Alexander who now ruled in that city. 

Alexander of Macedon found that he had difficulty enough in 
maintaining his own dominion at home without hold- state of 
ing Thessalian towns in garrison. He was harassed 
by intestine dissensions, and after a reign of scarcely der son of 
two years was assassinated (368 b.o.) by some conspi- 
rators of A16rus and Pydna, two cities (half Mace- Ptolemy, 
donian, half Hellenic) near the western coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf. Ptolemaeus (or Ptolemy) of A16rus is mentioned as leader 
of the enterprise, and Apollophan^s of Pydna as one of the- 
agents.^ But besides these conspirators, there was also another 
enemy, Pausanias, a man of the royal lineage and a pretender to 
the throne,® who, having been hitherto in banishment, was now 
returning at the head of a considerable body of Greeks, supported 
by numerous partisans in Macedonia, and was already master of 
Anthemus, Therm^ Strepsa, and other places in or near the 
Thermaic Gulf. He was making war both against Ptolemy and 
against the remaining family of Amyntas. EuiydikS, the widow 
of that prince, was now left with her two younger children, Per- 
dikkas, a young man, and Philip, yet a youth. She was in the 
same interest with Ptolemy, the successful conspirator against 
her son Alexander, and there was even a tale which represented 
her as his accomplice in the deed, Ptolemy was regent, adminis- 
tering her affairs, and those of hei* minor children, against 
Pausanias,® 


pidas marched Into M^donia, and at the same time describes him as nro- 
Drought back as a hostage to Tndbes which description 

the yonthfol Philip, brother of would hardly be applied to one of the 
Alexander. This latter afiSrmation is royal brothers. Mbreover, the passage 
incorrect ; we know that Philip was in of ^schinds, Fals. Leg. c. 14, p. 250, 
Maoedonii^ and free, a^ter the death of shows that Ptolemy was not son of 
Alexander. And 1 believe that the Amyntas ; and Dexlppus (an. Synoel- 
march of Pelc^das into Macedonia, lum, p, 263) confirms the fsict. 
with the bringmg back of Philip as a See these points discussed in Mr. 
hostage, took place in the following Fynes Clintoirs Pasti Hellenici, Ap- 
year,368B.c, pendix,c.4. 

Justinalso states (vii. 6), erroneously, s DlodCr. xvi. 2. 

that Alexander of Macedon gave his $ ADschinOs, Pals. Legat c. 13, 14, p. 
brother Philip as a hostage, first to the 249, 250 ; J ostin. vii 6. 

Illyrians, non to the Th^ans. ASsohinte mentions Ptolemy as 

I Demosthen. De Fals. Leg. o. 68, p. regent, on behalf of Bnrydikft and 
402 ; DiodCrus, xv. 71. her two younger sons. ASschinOs also 

DiodCros makes the mistake of mentions Aloxander as having recently 
calling this Ptolemy son of Amyntas died, but says nothing about his 
and brother of Perdikkas ; though he assassination. Nevertheless there ls> 
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Deserted by many of their most powerful friends, Eurydiko 
and Ptolemy would have been forced to yield the 
B. 0 . 808. country to Pausanias, had they not found by accident 
a foreign auxiliary near at hand. The Athenian 
theAthe- admiral Iphikrates, with a squadron of moderate 
kratJ^’ force, was then on the coast of Macedonia. He had 
S^iSySSuB. thither by his countrymen (369 B.a) (soon 

after his partial conflict near Corinth with the retreat- 
ing army of Epameinondas, on its way from Peloponnesus to 
Boeotia), for the purpose of generally surveying the maritime 
region of Macedonia and Thrace, opening negotiations with 
parties in the country, and laying his plans for future military 
operations. At the period when Alexander was dain, and when 
Pausanias was carrying on his invasion, Iphikrates happened to 
be on the Macedonian coast He was there visited by EurydikS 
with her two sons Perdikkas and Philip ; the latter seemingly 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, the former somewhat 
older. She urgently implor^ him to assist the family in their 
present emergency, reminding him that Amyntas had not only 
throughout his life been a faithful ally of Athens, but had also 
adopted him (Iphikratds) as his son, and had thus constituted 
him brother to the tw’o young princes. Placing Perdikkas in his 
hands, and causing Philip to embrace his knees, she appealed to 
his generous sympathies, and invoked his aid as the only chance 
of restoration, or even of personal safety, to the family. Iphi- 
kx'atSs, moved by this affecting supplication, declared in her 
favour, acted so vigorously against Pausanias as to expel him 
from Macedonia, and secured the sceptre to the family of 
Amyntas, under Ptolemy of A16rus as regent for the time. 

This striking incident is described by the orator iSschin^^ in 


no reaflon to doubt that he was Amyntas, but to support that of her 
assassinated, which we know both hanng been accomplice with Ptolemy 
from Demosthends and Dioddrus ; and in the murder of Alexander, 
assassinated Iw Ptolemy, which we Assassination was a fate which 
know from Plutarch (Pelop. c. 27), frequently befel the Macedonian 
Marsy^ (ap. Athenseum, xiv. p. 629), kizigs. T^en we come to the history 
and Dioddrua Justin states tbat of Olympias, mother of Alexander the 
Eurydikd conspired both uftainst her Great, it will be seen that Macedonian 
husband Amyntas. and a^nst her queens were capable of greater crimes 
children, in concert with a paramour, than those imputed to Euiydikd. 

The statements of .ffiSschinds rather i .Sschinds, Pals. Leg. c. 18, 14, pp. 
tend to disprove the charge of her 249, 260 ; Clomelius Nepos, Iphlcrato#, 
having been concerned m the death of c. 8. 
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an oration delivered many years afterwards at Athens. The boy, 
who then clasped the knees of Iphikrat^s, lived afterwards to 
overthrow the independence, not of Athens alone, but of Greece 
generally. The Athenian general had not been sent to meddle in 
the disputes of succession to the Macedonian crown. Neverthe- 
less, looking at the circumstances of the time, his interference 
may really have promised beneficial consequences to Athens ; so 
that we have no right to blame him for the unforeseen ruin which 
it was afterwards found to occasion. 

Though the interference of IphikratSs maintained the family 
of Amyntas, and established Ptolemy of A16rus as regent, it did 
not procure to Athens the possession of Ampbipolis, which was 
not in the power of the Macedonian kings to bestow. Amphipolis 
was at that time a free Greek city, inhabited by a population in 
the main seemingly Chalkidic, and in confederacy with Olyn- 
thus.^ Iphikrat^s prosecuted his naval operations on the coast 
of Thrace and Macedonia for a period of three years (368 — 366 
B.O.). We make out very imperfectly what he achieved. He 
took into his service a gener^ named Oharidtous, a native of 
Oreus in Eubma—one of those Condottieri (to use an Italian 
word familiar in the fourteenth century), who, having a band of 
mercenaries under his command, hired himself to the best bidder 
and to the most promising cause. These mercenaries served 
under IphikratSs for three years, = until he was dismissed by the 
Athenians from his command and superseded by Timotheus. 
What successes they enabled him to obtain, for Athens is not 
clear ; but it is certain that he did not succeed in taking Amphi- 
polis. He seems to have directed one or two attempts against 
the town by other officers, which proved abortive ; but he got 
possession of some Amphipolitan prisoners or hostages,® which 
opened a prospect of accomplishing the surrender of the town. 

•1 Demosthen. cent. Aristokrat. p, s nemosthen. cont. Aiistokiat. p. 

8. 150 ... lAitrOol avnv 6^ 8. 149, C 37. 

(Chariddmu^ toZ« *0\vve£oit, rots l/fu- » Demosth. cont. Axlstokr. p. 609, sl 
Tcpoif ix^poLS Kal Toit 14^0. 87. 

ttoKiv jcarA rovrov rbv xp^vov. The passage In whicdb the orator 

Demosthends is here speaking: of alludes to these hostages of the 
the time when Timotheus superseded Amphipolitaas in the hands of 
IphikratSs in the command, that is, ZphikratOs, Is unfortunately not fuUy 
about 885—864 B.C. Bat we are fairly intelligible without farther informal 
entitled to presume that the same is tion. 

true of 889 or 868 B.a (OharldCmus) npStrov ii^v roiis ’A ft- 
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It seems evidenc, however, in spite of our great dearth of infor- 
^ mation, that Iphikiat^ during his command between 
aSd Tuuo- 369 — 365 B.O. did not satisfy the expectations of his 

countrymen. At that time, those expectations were 
large, as testified by sending out not only Iphikrat^s to Macedonia 
and Thrace, but also Timotheus (who had returned from his 
service with the Persians in 372 — 871 no.) to Ionia and the Helles- 
pont, in conjunction with Aidobarzan^s the satrap of Phrygia.^ 
That satrap was in possession of Sestos, as well as of various 
other towns in the Thracian Cherson^sus, towards which Athenian 
ambition now tended, according to that new turn, towards more 
special and separate acquisitions for Athens, which it had taken 
since the battle of Leuktra. But before we advert to the achieve- 
ments of Timotheus (366 — 365 B.a) in these regions, we must 


notice the mam course of political conflict in Greece Proper, down 
to the partial pacification of 366 B.c. 

Though the Athenians had sent IphikratSs (in the winter of 
370—369 B.O.) to rescue Sparta from the grasp of 
B. 0 . 369. Epameinondas, the terms of a permanent alliance 
ShSice W settled between them. Envoys 

onsBddond from Sparta and her allies visited Athens shortly 
afterwards for that purpose.® All pretensions to 
s exclusive headship on the part of Sparta were now at 

an end. Amidst abundant discussion in the public 


^tiroAirwv 6jUii$povff, otv irap* 
*A pvaKov \ap«>v '1^ i icpdryit 
iSioKM 4fv\drr€iu ayr^tp, 
caft.ivtov vpwv vjuuLs KOfMfrtu, 
n'apefiuKov 'Ap^ciroAtraif • ^ Ktu rov 

’Ap^iVoAci/, tovt’ ipsdSiov ie«- 

Who Haipalas 'was^or what is 
meant by IphikiatSs ** obtaining (or 
capturing) from him the Amphipoiltau 
hostages^' ~ we cannot determine, 
rossibly Harpalus may have been 
commander ox a body of Macedonians 
or Thracians acting as anxiliaxies to tho 
Amphipolitans, and in this character 
exacting hostages from them as 
security. Chatiafimus, as we see after- 
wards, when acting for KersobleptSs, 
received hostages from the inhabitots 
of Sestos (Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. 
p. 679, c, 40, 8. 177). 

1 Demosth. De Bhodior. Ubertat c. 
^p.l93. 


Xenoph. HeUen. viL 1, 1. 

The words ry varipa ir«i, must 
denote the year begioning in the spring 
of 869 B.a On this point I agree with 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hi&t. Gr. voT. v. ch. 
40, p. 145 note); differing icom him 
however (p. 146 note), as weU as from 
Mr. Clinton, in this— that I place the 
second expedition of Epameinondas 
into Peloponndsus (as Sievers places it, 
p. 278) in 869 B 0 . ; not in 868 B.0. 

The narrative of XenophOn carries 
to my mind conviction that this is what 
be meant to affirm. In the beginning 
of Book VIL he says, 8’ iariptp frti 

AcueeSeufiovinu xal r&y irpiar- 

/3n$ ^\0ov avTOKpdropts 'Amjva^e, jSov- 
ktvtrdpMvoi utoff $,ri <n;pp.ax^ itroiro 
Atuetdouftovioif kclL *A^yaiot$. 

Now the words 8* i^iptp ^rtt 
denote the spring of 869 B.c. 

XenophCn goes on to describe the 
assembly and the disousalon at Athens, 
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assembly, all the speakers, Lacedsemoxuan and others as well as 
Athenian, unanimously pronounced that the headship must be 
vested jointly and equally in Sparta and Athens ; and the only 
point in debate was, how such an arrangement could be most 
suitably carried out. It was at first proposed that the former 
should command on land, the latter at sea — a distribution which, 
on first hearing, found favour both as equitable and convenient, 
until an Athenian named Kephisodotus reminded his country- 
men that the Lacedaemonians had few ships of war, and thoso 
manned chiefly by Helots ; while the land force of Athens con- 
sisted of her horsemen and hoplites, the choice citizens of the 
state. Accordingly, on the distribution now pointed out, Athe- 
nians, in great numbers and of the best quality, would be placed 
under Spartan command ; while few Lacedjemonians, and those 
of little dignity, would go under Athenian command ; which 
would be, not equality, but the reverse. Kephisodotus proposed 
that both on land and at sea, the command should fdternate 
between Athens and Sparta, in periods of five days ; and his 
amendment was adopted.^ 

Though such amendment had the merit of perfect equality 
between the two competitors for headship, it was by no means 
well-calculated for success in joint operations against a general 
like Epameinondas. The allies determined to occupy Corinth 
as a main station and to guard the line of Mount Oneium between 
that city and Kenchress,® so as to prevent the Thebans from 


respecting the terms of aUiance. This 
desoilption occupies from Tii. 1, 1 to 
viL 14, where the final vote and 
agreement is announced. 

< Immediately after this vote, Xeno- 

S hCn go^ on ^tq say~oTpaTcvofMly«v 
Aiu^vriptav avr&v koX rS»v avf^^uty 
(Lacedsemonians, Athenians, andalues) 
tit K6fny0ovt tSo^t KOivff ^vkirrthv rh 
*Ovti.ov, Kol cirtl irropriovro ol eh7|3a?o« 
«cal oi anSuftaxoht irafiwa^aft.tvoi j^vAar- 
Toy aXKot ei\Xo0tv rov ‘OutCov. 

1 conceive that the decision of the 
Athenian assembly— the march of the 
Athenians and the Lacedsemonians to 
guard the lines of Oneion— and 
me march of the Thebans to enter 
Peloponntens — are here placed by 
Xenophdn as events in Immediate 
sequence, with no long interval of 
time between them. 1 see no ground 
to admit the interval of a year between 
8 - 


the vote of the assembly and the 
march of the Thebans : the more so. 
as Epameinondas might reasonably 
presume that the building of MegnJo- 
polls and Messdnd, recently be^n, 
would need to be supported by another 
Theban army in Pdoponndsus during 
8td B.C. 

It is Indeed contended (and admitted 
even by Slevers) that Bpamelnonqae 
could not have been re-electe<i 
Boeotarch in 869 B.C. But in tms 
point I do not conour. It appear* tio 
me that the i^e of the trial at Th6bes 
was triumphant for him ; thus making 
it more probable— not less probably 
that he and Pelopidas were re-eleccea 
Boeotarohs Iznmeaiately. 

1 Sen, HeUen. vii. 1, 10-14. 

a Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 16, 16 1 BiodOr. 


XV. € 
16 
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again penetrating into Peloponnesus. It is one mark of the de- 
B.O. 8C9. pression in the fortunes of Sparta, that this very 
The Spartan Station, now selected for the purpose of keeping a 
dSen<SSe invader from her frontier, had been held, 

line of during the war from 394 — 38*7 B.o., by the Athenians 
Thebans against herself to prevent her from break- 
ing out of Peloponnesus into Attica and Bceotia. Never 
through It, since the invasion of Xerxes had there been any neces- 
mto Pei?^ sity for defending the Isthmus of Corinth against an 
ponnfisTis. extra-Peloponnesian assailant. But now, even to send 
a force from Sparta to Corinth, recourse must have been bad to 
transport by sea, either across the ArgoHc Gulf from Prasiae to 
Halieis, or round Cape Skyllasum to the Saronic Gulf and 
Kenchreaa ; for no Spartan troops could march by land across 
Arcadia or Aigos. This difSiculty however was surmounted, and 
a large allied force (not less than 20,000 men according to 
BiodOrus) — consisting of Athenians with auxiliary mercenaries 
under C^brias, Lacedsemoniaus, Pellenians, Epidaurians, Mega- 
rians, Corinthians, and all the other allies stiU adhering to Spa^ 
-^was estabBahed in defensive podtion along the line of Oneium. 

It was essential for Thibes to reopen communication with her 
no m Peloponnesian allies. Accordingly Epameinondas, at 
“ the head of the Thebans and tbeir northern allies, 
arrived daring the same summer in front of this position, on his 
march into Peloponnesus. His numbers were inferior to those 
of his assemblea enemies, whose position prevented him from 
joining his Arcadian, Argeian, and Eleian allies, already 
assembled in Peloponnesus. After having vainly challenged the 
enemy to come down and fight in the plain, EpameinondM laid 
his plan for attacking the position. Moving from his camp a 
little before daybreak, so as to reach the enemy just when the 
night-guards were retiring, but before the general body had yet 
risen and got under arms,^ he directed an assault along the whole 
line. But his principal effort, at the head of the chosen Theban 
troops, was made against the Lacedsemonians and Pellenians, who 

A Xen. Helleoau vfi. 1, XS ; Polyesnus, *che enemy might be oft their guard 
ii. 2, S. It vae at the same hour that the 

This Tras ao honr Joao^m to be Athenian Thrasybnlns surprised the 
favourable to„ sudden assailants, ti^oops of the Thirty, near Pbyld iu 
affording a considerable chance that Attica (Xen. HeUen. li. it 0). 
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were posted in the most assailable part of the line.^ So skilfully 
was his movement conducted, that he completely succeeded in 
surprising them. The Lacedsemonian pQlemarch, taken unpre- 
pared, was driven from his position, and forced to retire to 
another point of the hilly ground. He presently sent to solicit 
a truce for burying his dead, agreeing to abandon the line of 
Oneium, which had now become, indefensible. The other parts 
of the Theban army made no impression by their attack, nor 
were they probably intended to do more, than occupy attention, 
while Epameinondas himself vigorously assailed the weak point 
of the position. Yet Xenophdn censures the Lacedsemonian 
polemarch as faint-hearted, for having evacuated the whole line 
as soon as his own position was forced ; alleging that he might 
easily have found another good position on one of the neighbour- 
ing eminences, and might have summoned reinforcements from 
his allies, and that the Thebans, in spite of their partial success, 
were so embarrassed how to descend on the Peloponnesian side 
of Oneium, that they were half disposed to retreat The criticism 
of Xenophdn indicates doubtless an unfavourable judgment 
pronounced by many persons in the army, the justice of which 
we are not in a condition to appreciate. But whether the 
Lacedfismonian commander was to blame or not, Epameinondas, 
by his skilful and victorious attack upon this stiong position, 
•enhanced Ms already Mgh military renown.* 

Having joined his Pdoponnesian allies, Arc^ians, Eleians, 
and Argeians, he was more than a match for the Spartan and 
Athenian force, wMch appears now to have confined itself to 
Corinth, Lechsenm, and Kenchrese. He ravaged the territories 
of Epidaurus, Trcez^, and Phlius, and obtained possession of 
Sikydn as well as of Pelldnd.* At Sikydn, a vote of the people 

^Xen. HellexL ib,; Paosanias, iz. Walla were a auffident defence 
16, 2. between Oorintli and leohseton ; and 

Pansanlaa describes the battle as even between Oorinth and Kenchxese 
having been fought mpl Agatov ; not It is not probable that any soeh 
very exact, topographically, since it continaoTis line of defence was drawn, 
was on the other side of Corinth, thonj^ the assailable points were pro- 
hetween Corinth and BLenchrese. bably thus guarded. XenophCn does 

Diod6rus (zv. 68) states that the not mention either trench or palisade, 
whole space across, from Kenohiem on ^ Zen. Hellen. vil 1, li— 17 ; Diod^r. 
one sea to on the other, zv. 68. 

was trenched and palisaded by the > Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 18 ; vii. 2, 11 ; 

Athenians and Spartans. But this Biodftr. zv. m. 

cannot be tme, oeoause the Long This march against Sikydn seems 
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being taken, it was resolved to desert Sparts^ to form alliance 
B.0 869 ThSbes, and to admit a Theban harmost and 

garrison into the acropolis : Euphron — a citizen 
hitherto preponderant in the city by means of Sparta, 
and devoted to her interest— now altered his politics 
laithiui to and went along with the stronger tide.^ We cannot 
Sparta. doubt also that Epameinondaa went into Arcadia to 
encourage and regulate the progress of his two great enterprises 
—the foundation of MessSn^ and Megalopolis; nor does the 
silence of Xenophdn on such a matter amount to any disproof. 
These new towns, having been commenced less than a year before, 
cannot have been yet finished, and may probably have required 
the reappearance of his victorious army. The little town of 
Phlius— situated south of Siky6n and west of Corinth— which 
was one of the most faithful allies of Sparta, was also in great 
hazard of being captured by the Phliasian exiles. When the 
Arcadians and Eleians were marching through Nemea to join 
Epameinondas at Oneium, these exiles entreated them only to* 
^ow themselves near Phlius; with the assurance that such 
demonstration would suffice to bring about the capture of the 
town. The exiles then stole by night to the foot of the town 
walls with scaling-ladders, and ^ere lay hid, until, as day began 
to break, the scouts from the neighbouring hiU Trikaranum 
announc^ that the allied enemies were in si^t While the 
attention of the citizens within was thus engaged on the other 
side, the concealed exiles planted their ladder’s, overpowered the 
few unprepared guards, and got possession of the acropolis. 
Instead of contenting themselves with this position until the allied 
force came up, they strove also to capture the town ; but in this 
they were defeated by the citizens, who, by desperate efforts of 
bravery, repulsed both the intruders within and the enemy 
withoul^ thus preserving their town.* The fidelity of the 

alluded to by Pausanias (vi. 8, 1) ; the This incident xnnst have happened 
Eleiau horse were command^ by In 869 B.C., just about the time when 
Stomlus, who slew the enemy’s Epameinoudas snipiised and broke* 
commander with his own hand. through the defeumve lines of Mount 
The stratagem of the Bcsotian Oneium. In the second chapter of the 
Panunends in attacking the harbour seventh Book, Xenophdn takes m> the 
of fSikyCn (Polyanns, v, 16, 4) may history of Phlius, and carries it oa 
perhw belong to this undertaking. from the winter of 870—869 B.C, 
1 XM.H6L vli. 1, 18, 23,44; vlL 8,1-8. when Epameinondas invaded Laconia,. 
* Xen. Hellen. vit g, 6-^. through 869, 868. 867 B.C. 
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Phliasians to Sparta entailed upon them severe hardships through 
the superiority of theii* enemies in the field, and through 
perpetual ravage of their territory from multiplied hostile 
neighbours (Argos, Arcadia, and Sikydn), who had established 
fortified posts on their borders ; for it was only on the side of 
Corinth that the Phliasians had a friendly neighbour to afford 
them the means of purchasing provisions.^ 

Amidst general success, the Thebans experienced partial re- 
verses. Their march carrying them near to Corinth, ^ q ggg 
a party of them had the boldness to rush at the gates, 
and to attempt a suiprise of the town. But the Athe- Sint nSm 
nian Chabrias, then commanding within it, disposed 
his troops so skilfully, and made so good a resistance, sos, m aid of 
that he defeated them with loss and reduced them to 
the necessity of asking for the ordinary truce to bury their dead, 
which were lying very near to the walls.^ This advantage over 
the victorious Thebans somewhat raised the spirits of the Spartan 
allies, who were still further encouraged by the arrival in 
Lechseum of a squadron from Syracuse, bringing a body of 2000 
mercenary Gauls and Iberians, with fifty horsemen, as a succour 
from tlie despot Dionysius. Such foreigners had never before 
been seen in PeloponnSsus. Their bravery and singular nimble- 
ness of movement gave them the advantage in several partial 
skirmishes, and disconcerted the Thebans. But the Spartans and 
Athenians were not bold enough to hazard a general battle, and 
the Syracusan detachment returned home after no very long 
stay while the Thebans also went back to Bceotia. 


1 Xen. HelL viL 2, 17. for sadh small oMects as yre find men- 

3 Xen. HelL tIL 1, 19 ; Diod. xt. S9. tioned in the H^leniea. 

8 Xen. HelL viL 1, 22 ; Diod. xv. 70. An Athenian Inscription, extremely 
DiodOros states that these merce- defective, yet partially restored and 
naries had been famished 'vvith pay for nnblished by M. Boeoah (Ooxp. Inacr. 
five months ; if this is correct, I pre* jNO. 85 a, Addenda to roL L p. 891), 
some that we most understand It as records a vote of the Athenian people 
<*ATnpir AhATnHTig t h6^^** ^^ypge and of the synod of Athenian con- 

from Sioily back to Sicily. Never- federates, praising Dionysins of Syra- 
theless, the language of XenophOn cnse, and recording him with his two 
would not lead ns to suppose that they sons as benefactors of Athens. It was 
remained in Peloponndsus eyen so long probably passed somewhere near this 
as three months. time, and we know from Demosthenes 

1 think it certain, however, that that the Athenians granted the free- 
much more must have passed in this dom of their city to Dionysins and his 
campaign than what Xenophon indi- descendants (Demosthents ad Philip, 
cates. Epameinondas would hardly EpistoL p. 161, as well as the EpistJo 
have forced the passage of the Oneium of Philip, ou which this is a commeutX 
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One proceeding of Epameinondaa during this expedition merits 
Porbear- especial notice. It was the general practice of the 
ance and Thebans to put to death all the Boeotian exiles who 
EpmS? ^ fell into their hands as prisoners, while they released 
nondas. under ransom all other Greek prisoners. At the cap- 
ture of a village named Phoebias in the Sikyonian territory, Epa- 
meinondas took captive a considerable body of Boeotian exiles. 
With the least possible delay, he let them depart under ransom, 
professing to regard them as belonging to other cities.^ We find 
him always trying to mitigate the rigorous dealing then customary 
towards political opponents. 

Throughout this campaign of 369 B.C., ah the Peloponnesian 
allies had acted against Sparta cheerfully under Epa- 
B. 0 . 868. meinondas and the Thebans. But in the ensuing year 
aot^^Mid Arcadians had been so raised, by the 

iiuoience of formation of the new Pan- Arcadian communion, by 
the progress of Mess6n6 and Megalopolis, and the 
lUQima^ conspicuous depression of Sparta, that they fancied 
and leads themselves not only capable of maintaining their 
them on. independence by themselves, but also entitled to 
divide headship with Th6bes, as Athens divided it with Sparta. 
Lykomed^ the Montineian, wealthy, energetic, and able, stood 
forward as the exponent of this new aspiration, and as the cham- 
pion ol Arcadian dignity. He reminded the Ten Thousand (the 
Pan-Arcadian synod) that while all other residents in Pelopon- 
nesus were originally immigrants, they alone were indigenous 
occupants of the peninsula ; that they were the most numerous 
section, as well as the bravest and hardiest men, who bore the 
HeUenic name — of which proof was afforded by the fact that 
Arcadian mercenary soldiers were preferred to all others ; that 
the Lacedcsmonians had never, ventured to invade Attica, nor the 
Thebans to invade Laconia, without Arcadian auxiliaries. *^Let 
US follow no man’s load (he concluded), but stand up for ourselves. 
In former days, we built up the power of Sparta by serving in 
her armies ; and now, if we submit quietly to follow the Thebans, 
without demauding alternate headship for ourselves, we shall 
presently find them to he Spartans under another name.” > 

The InacxiptlDn is too defeotlve to war- ^ Fansanloa, lx. 16, 2. 

rant any other inferences. 8 Xen* Hellen. vlL 1, 28. 
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Such exhortations were heard with enthusiasm by the assem- 
bled Arcadians, to whom political discussion and the 
sentiment of collective dignity was a novelty. Im- enceof 
pressed with admiration for Lykomed^s, they chose as 
officers every man whom he recommended ; calling upon him to 
lead them into active service, so as to justify their new preten- 
sions. He conducted them into the territory of Epidaurus, now 
under invasion by the Argeians ; who were however in the 
greatest danger of being cut off, having their retreat intercepted 
by a body of troops from Corinth under Chabrias — ^Athenians 
and Corinthians. Lykomed^ with his Arcadians, fighting his 
way through enemies as well as through a difficult country, re- 
pelled the division of Chabrias, and extricated the embarrassed 
Argeians. He next invaded the territory south of the new city 
of MessSnd and west of the Messenian Gulf, part of which was 
still held by Spartan garrisons. He penetrated as far as Asin^, 
where the Spartan commander, Geranor, drew out his garrison 
to resist them, but was defeated with loss, and slain, while the 
suburbs of Asin6 were destroyed.^ Probably the Spartan mastery 
of the south-western comer of Peloponn&us was terminated by 
this expedition. The indefatigable activity which these Arcadians 
now displayed under their new commander, overpowering all 
enemies, and defying all hardships and difficulties of marching 
over the most rugged mountains, by night as well as by day, 
throughout the winter season, excit^ everywhere astonishment 
and alarm ; not without considerable jealousy even on the part 
of their allies the Thebans.® 

While such jealousy tended to loosen the union between the 
Arcadians and Th§bes, other causes tended at the same time 
to disunite them from Elis. The Eleians claimed rights of 
supremacy over Lepreon and the other towns of Triphylia, which 
rights they had been compelled by the Spartan arms to forego 
thirty years before.® Ever since that period these towns had 
ranked as separate communities, each for itself as a dependent 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 2fi. arparwari^ 
IMVot, Si leal cU ’Aa'^io}^ rijf Acucuvneiji, 
ivCietttrdy rc rifv r&v Aaic«8ai/iovU»y ^pov- 
pOv, leal rby Ttpdvopa, r}iv 
Xvapridmiy ytytvriutvoyf dvdientyayf «eal 
rb irpodemioy r&y *Anya£uy itrdp0jjo'ay. 


Diodorus states that IiykomedSs and 
the Arcadians took PellSuS, which is 
in a different situation and can hardly 
refer to the same esqpedition (xv. 67). 
sXen, Hellen. viC 1, 26. 

SXen. HeUen. iii 2, SO, 81. 
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ally of Sparta. Now that the power* of the latter was broken, the 
B.C. 86&— Eleians aimed at resumption of their lost supremacy. 
^ But the formation of the new “ commune Arcadum*’ 

Elis tries to at MegEdopolis interposed an obstacle never before 
thought o£ The Triphylian towns, affirming them- 
TrTii^iian ^ ^® Arcadian origin, and setting forth as 

toJna^ their eponymous Hero Triphylus sonof Arkas,^ solicited 

affiittSf ^® admitted as fully qualified members of the inci- 
pient Pan- Arcadian communion. They were cordially 
union, to welcomed by the general Arcadian body (with a degree 

of sympathy similar to that recently shown by the Ger- 
BUs. manfi towards Sleswick-Holstein), received as political 
brethren, and guaranteed as independent against Elis.^ The 
Eleians, thus finding themselves disappointed of the benefits 
which they had anticipated from the humiliation of Sparta, be- 
came greasy alienated from the Arcadians. 

AriobarzanSs, the satrap of Phrygia, with whom the Athenians 
2 .a 868. established a correspondence, now endea- 

MJssioii of (perhaps at their instance) to mediate for peace 

Phiiiaknfl in Greece, sending over a citizen of Abydus named 
Ehiliskus, furnished with a large sum of money, 
zanto. Choosing Delphi as a centre, Philiskus convoked 
thither, in the name of the Persian king, deputies from all the 
belligerent parties — Theban, Lacedmmonian, Athenian, &c. — ^to 
meet him. These envoys never consulted the god as to the best 
means of attaining peace (says Xenophdn), but merely took 
counsel among themselves; hence, he observes, little progress 
was made towards peace; since the Spartans® peremptorily in- 
sisted that Mess§nfi should again be restored to them, while the 
Thebans were not less firm in resisting the proposition. It rather 
seems that the allies of Sparta were willing to concede the point, 
and even tried, though in vain, to overcome her reluctance. The 
congress accoi*dingly broke up ; while Philiskus, declaring him- 
self in favour of Sparta and Athens, employed his money in 
levying mercenaries for the professed purpose of aiding them in 
the war.^ We do not find, however, that he really lent them any 

1 Polyb. It. 77. Birtof ydvoiTo, tArol Si iSov- 

3Xen.Hellen.Tii.l, 26; Tii.4,12. Ae^vro. 

*X©n. HeUen. tIL 1, 27. 4ic«r Si 4 Xen. HeU. viL 1, 27 ; Died. xr. 70. 

itiv oiSiu jieotv(&aaTro, DiodOros states that Philiskus iras 


Misslouof 
Phihakns 
toOreeoe 
by Arlobar- 
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aid. It would appear that his niercenajries were intended for the 
servicse of the satrap himself, who was then organizing his revolt 
from Artaxerx^ ; and that his probable purpose in trying to 
close the war was, that he might procure Grecian soldiers more 
easily and abundantly. Though the threat of Philiskus produced 
no immediate result, however, it so alarmed the Thebans as to 
determine them to send an embassy up to the Great King ; the 
rather, as they learnt that the Lacedaemonian Euthykl^s had 
already gone up to the Persian court, to solicit on behalf of 
Sparta.^ 

How important had been the move made by Epameinondas in 
reconstituting the autonomous Messenians was shown, b.o. 868. 
among other evidences, by the recent abortive congress political 
at Ddphi Already this formed the capital article in 
Grecian political discussion — an article, too, on which coMtitution 
Sparta stood nearly alone. For not only the Thebans wM^"now* 
(whom Xenophdn® specifies as if there were no others 
of the same sentiment), but all the allies of Thfibes, 
felt hearty sympathy and identity of interest with the S^eSan 
newly-enfranchised residents in Mount Ithfimfi and 
in Western Laconia ; wliile the allies even of Sparta Olympia, 
were, at most, only lukewarm against them, if not positively 
inclined in their favour.® 

A new phoenomenon soon presented itself, which served as a 
sort of recognition of the new-born, or newly-revived, Messenian 
community, by the public voice of Greece, At the 103rd Olympic 
festival (midsummer, 368 B.a), which occurred within less than 
two years after Epameinondas laid the foundation-stone of 
MessCnfi, a Messenian boy named Damiskus gained the wreath as 
victor in the footrace of boys. Since the fiist Messenian war, 
whereby the nation became subject to Sparta,* no Messenian 
victor had ever been enrolled ; though before that war, in the 

sent by ArtaxeisSs, which seems not Aichidamus (Or. vL), s. 2— U. 
exact ; he was sent by AiiobarzanSs in 4 Paosanls^, vL 2, 6. 
the name of ArtaxerxSa. Dioddms Two Messenian victors had been 
also says that Philiskus left 2000 mer- proclaimed during the interval, but 
cenaries with pay provided for the they were inhabitants of Messeue in 
service of the Lacediemonlans ; which Sicily. And these two were ^dwt 
troops are never afterwards mentioned, citizens of ZanklS, the name which the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii 1. 83. Sicilian MessSnfi bore before AjjaxUaus 

3 Xen. Hellen. viL 1, 27. the despot chose to give to it this last- 

’ See this factindlcated m IsokratSs, mentioned name. 
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earliest half-century of recorded Olympiads, several Messenian. 
victors are found on the register. No competitor was admitted 
to enter the lists except as a free Greek fix>m a free community ; 
accordingly, so long as these Messenians had been either enslaved 
or in exile, they would never have been allowed to contend for 
the prize under that designation. So much the stronger was the 
impression produced, when, in 368 B.O., after an interval of more 
than three centuries, Damiskus the Messenian was proclaimed 
victor. No The6ry (or public legation for sacrifice) could have 
come to Olympia &om Sparta, since she was then at war both 
with Eleians and Arcadians ; probably few individual Lacedae- 
monians were present, so that the spectators, composed generally 
of Greeks unfriendly to Sparta, would hail the proclamation of 
the new name as being an evidence of her degr^ation, as well 
as from sympathy with the long and severe oppression of the 
Messenians.^ This Olympic festival — the first after the great 
revolution occasioned by the battle of Leuktra— was doubtless a 
scene of anti-Spartan emotion. 

During this year 368 B.O., the Thebans undertook no march 
B.O. S68 Peloponnesus ; the peace-congress at Delphi pro- 

bably occupied their attention, while the Arcadians 
neither desired nor needed their aid. But Pelopidas 
^ Thes- conducted in this year a Theban force into Thessaly, 
in order to protect Larissa and the other cities against 
Alexander of Pherse, and to counterwork the ambitious projects 
of that despot, who was soliciting reinforcement from Athens. 
In his first object he succeeded, Alexander was compelled to 
visit him at Larissa, and solicit peace. This despotj however, 
alarmed at the complaints which came from all sides against 
his cruelty, and at the language, first admonitory, afterwards 
menacing, ot Pelopidas, soon ceased to think himself in safety, 
and fled home to Pherse. Pelopidas established a defensive 
union against him among the other Thessalian cities, and then 
marched onward into Macedonia, where the regent Ptolemy, not 
strong enough to resist, entered into alliance with the Thehans, 
surrendering to them thirty hostages from the most distinguished 

1 See the contrary, or Spartan, feel- petitors in the plain of Olympia— set 
ing— disgost at the idea of persons who forth in Isohratte, Or. vi (Aiehidamus) 
had recently been their slaves, present- s. Ill, 112, 
ing themaelyes as spectators and com- 
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families in Macedonia, as a guarantee for his faithful adherence. 
Among the hostages was the youthful Philip, son of Amyntas^ 
who remained in this character at Thebes for some ye&vs, under 
the care of Paminenis.^ It was thus that Ptolemy and the family 
of Amyntas, though they had been maintained in Macedonia 
by the active intervention of IphikratSs and the Athenians not 
many months before, nevertheless now connected themselves by 
alliance with the Thebans, the enemies of Athens. jEschint^ 
the Athenian orator denounces them for ingratitude ; but possibly 
the superior force of the Thebans left them no option. Both the 
Theban and Macedonian force became thus enlisted for the 
protection of the freedom of Amphipolis against Athens.® And 
Pelopidas returned to Thfibes, having extended the ascendency 
of Thebes not only over Thessaly, but also over Macedonia, 
assured by the acq[uisition of the thirty hostages. 

Such extension of the Theban power in Northern Greece 
disconcerted the maritime projects of Athens on the coast oi 
Macedonia, at the same time that it laid the foundation of an alli- 
ance between her and Alexander of Pherse. While she was thus 
opposing the Thebans in Thessaly, a second squadron and rein- 
forcemont ariived at Corinth from Syracuse, under Kissidas, 


1 Plutarch, Peloid, a SO. 

s ASBChlnSs, Be Pals. Leg. o. 14, p. 
249. . . • iiSdffKay, Srt irpStrov ftev 
•bvip avnirparrc (Ptolemy) 

Tff mXet (to Athens), Kal tephi €ijfia£ovs 
4ui^fpop.fvft>v *A$7/yaC»v, 
ciro'i7<raro, dto. 

Neither Plutarch nor Bloddrus ap« 
pear to me precise in specifyiim and 
distinguishing the different expeditions 
of Pelopidas Into Thessaly. 1 cannot 
but think that he made four different 
expeditions: two before his embassy 
to the Persian Ckmrt (which embassy 
took ^ace in S6 B.Gi: see Mr. Clinton, 
Fast. jHellen. on that year, who rig^tiy 
places the date of the embassy), and 
two after It. 

1. The first was in S69 B.O., after 
the death of Amyntas, but during the 
short reign, less than two years, of his 
son Alexander of Macedon. 

Biod6ra8 mentions this fact (xv. CT), 
bnt he adds, what is erroneous, that 
Pelopidas on this occasion brought 
back Philip as a hostase. 

2. The second wasin 8fi8 B.C. ; also 
mentioned by Biodfirus (xr. 71), and by 


Plutarch (Pelop. o. 26). 

BiodOrus (erroneously, as I thinh) 
connects this expedition with the 
seizure and detention of Pelopidas by 
Alexander of Phene. But It was really 
on this occasion that Pelopidas brought 
back the host ag w- 

8. The thira (which was rather a 
mission than an expedition) was in 
866 B.a, after the return of Pelopidas 
from the Persian court, which hap- 
pened seemingly in the beginniim of 
366 B.C. In Ib^ third maroh, Pelo- 
pidas was seized and made prisoner 
by Alexander of Phexm, 
released by Epamelnondas. Plutarch 
mentions this expedition, clearly dis- 
tinmiisbii^ it from the second (Pelo- 
pidas, 0. 27^/MrA mvra iroAiv, <S;C.) ; 
but with this mistake, in my jnd^ent, 
that he places it before the journey of 
Pelopidas to the Persian court, where- 
as it really occurred after and in conse- 
jwnce of that Journey, which dates in 

4. The fourth and last, In 864—86$ 
B,o., wherein he was slain ^loddr. xv. 
80 ; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 82). 
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despatched by the despot Dionysius. Among the synod of allies 
assembled at Corinth, debate being held as to the 
B.0 868. manner of employing them, the Athenians 

lew :^ae— strenuously urged that liey should be sent to act in 
vietoiy of Thessaly. But the Spartans took an opposite view, 
J&ohSajmM sJiid prevaOed to have them sent round to the southern 
SwSSw Laconia, in order that they might co-operate 

in repelling or invading the Arcadians.^ Eeinforced 
by the Sicilians and other mercenaries, Archidamus led out the 
Lacedaemonian forces against Arcadia. He took Karyae by 
assault, putting to death every man whom he captured in the 
place ; and he further ravaged all the Arcadian territory, in the 
district named after the Parrhasii, until the joint Arcadian and 
Argeian forces arrived to oppose him, upon which he retreated 
to an eminence near Midea.® Here Hissidas, the Syracusan 
commander, gave notice that he must retire, as the period to 
which his orders reached had expired. He accordingly marched 
back to Sparta ; but midway in the march, in a narrow pass, the 
Messenian troops arrested his advance, and so hampered him that 
he was forced to send to Archidamus for aid. The latter soon 
appeared, while the main body of Arcadians and Argeians 
followed also, and Archidamus resolved to attack them in general 
battle near Midea. Imploring his soldiers, in an emphatic appeal, 
to rescue the great name of Sparta from the disgrace into which 
it had fallen, he found them full of responsive ardour. They 
rushed with such fierceness to the charge that the Arcadians 
were thoroughly daunted, and fied with scarcely any resistance. 
The pursuit was vehement, especially by the Gallic mercenaries, 
and the slaughter frightfuL Teu thousand men (if we are to 
believe Dioddrus) were slain, without the loss of a single Lace- 
dfismonian. Of this easy and important victory — or, as it came 
to be called, “the tearless battle”— news was forthwith trans- 
mitted by the herald Demotelfe to Sparta. So powerful was the 
emotion produced by nis tale that all the Spartans who heard it 
burst into tears, Agesilaus, the Senators, and the Ephors setting 

XenophontU Hellenica, viL 28. Atgos, quite different from yvbsA is 
a Xenophontis Hellenica, tU 1, 28. here mentioned O. MuUer proposes 
The place here called Midea cannot to snbstitate MaJsea for Midea, a 
be identiiied. The only place of that coqj^QiB which there are no means 
name known is in the territory of of verifying. 
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the example ^ — a striking proof how humbled and disaccustomed 
to the idea of victory their minas had recently become 1 — a 
striking proof also, when we compare it with the inflexible self- 
control which marked their reception of the disastrous tidinga 
from Leuktra, how much more irresistible is unexpected joy than 
unexpected grief, in working on these minds of iron temper 1 
So offensive had been the Insolence of the Arcadians, that the 
news of their defeat was not unwelcome even to their ^ 
allies the Thebans and Eleians. It made them feel _ . 

XniPtt oxpd* 

that they were not independent of Theban aid, and dition of 
determined Epameinondas again to show hima^ in 
PeloponnSsus, with the special view of enrolling the 
Achffians in his alliance. The defensive Ime of treatment 
Oneium was still under occupation by the Lacedm- AcSfan 
monians and Athenians, who had their headquarters 
at OorintL Yet having remained unattacked £dl the preceding 
year, it was now so negligently guarded, that Peisias, the general 
of Argos, instigated by a private request of Epameinondas, was 
enabled suddenly to seize the heights above Kenchrem, with a 
force of 2000 men and seven days’ provision. The Theban corn- 
mander, hastening his march, thus found the line of Oneium open 
near Kenchre8e,and entered Peloponn^us without resistance ; after 
which he proceeded, joined by his Peloponnesian allies, against the 
cities in Achaia.^ Until the battle of Leuktra, these cities had 


1 Xen. HeUen. vii. 1, 28-^2 ; Dloddr. 
XV. 72 ; Plutarch, Aaesil. c. 38. 

3 1 think that third expedition 
of Bpameinondas into Pelopoimdsaa 
b^onas to S 67 B.C. ; beinx simultaneous 
vrith the embassy of Pdopidas to the 
Persian court. Many chronologers 
place it in 866 B.a. after the condnslon 
of that embassy because the mention 
of it occurs in Xenophdn after he has 
brought the embassy to a close. But I 
do not conceive that this proves the fact 
of subsequent date. For we must recol- 
lect that the embassy lasted several 
months : moreover the expedition was 
madewhUeEpameinondaB wasBceotaroh; 
and he ceased to be so during the year 
866 B.a Besides, if we place the expe- 
dition in 86b B.C., there will hardly be 
tilme left for the whole career of Bm>h- 
i6n at Sihy6n, which intervened before 
the peace of 866 B.C. between Thebes 
and Corinth (see Xen. Hdl. viL l,44ss2.). 


The relation of contemporaneousness 
between the embassy ox Pelopidos to 
Persia, and the expedition of Epamei- 
nondas, seems indicated when wer 
compare vit 1, 38 with vil i, 48— 
6c ftov\9v6fLtvon)l &rifiaioi, 8iro>9 
av 7^1/ KdpoitU r^s 'BAA^ov, 

ev6fJLuroaf ce tri/jiAptieaf irpbv rbv Ilcpffuv 
j3a(nA4a, (fee. Then XenophCn proceeds 
to recount the whole embassy, together 
with its unfavourable reception on 
returning, which takes up the entire 
space nntH vii. 2, 41, when he says^ 
av 9 iv 6 * 'Errafuivwvfiav, ^owAijdcls^ rove 
*Ayatoi>s irpoowayoy^o^ai, Sewf fLoAAoy 
<r9i(ri leal ol *Apica 8 cf ical ot oAAot oTlfL- 
lutXoi vpoarixotnf rbv vovv, cfyvaiiee orrpa- 
rtvWoi' ctvae 4 irl *Ayafai/, 

This fresh eiroeditlon ol Epamei- 
nondas is one ox the modes adopted 
by the Thebans of manifesting their 
general purpose expressed in the former 
words— owcxwv ^ovAcvo/ickoc, 4(0. 
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been among the dependent allies of Spaila, governed by local 
oligarchies in her interest. Since that eventj they had broken 
off from her, but were still under oligarchical governments 
(though doubtless not the same men), and had remained neuti*al 
without placing themselves in connexion either with Arcadians 
or Thebans.^ Not bemg in a condition to resist so formidable an 
invading force, they opened negotiations with Epameinondas, and 
solicited to be enrolled as allies of Thfibes ; engaging to follow 
her lead whenever summoned, and to do their duty as members 
of her synod. They tendered securities which Epameinondas 
deemed sufBcient for the fulfilment of their promise. Accord- 
ingly, by virtue of his own personal ascendency, he agreed to 
accept them as they stood, without requiring either the banish- 
ment of the existing rulers or substitution of democratical forms 
in place of the oligarchical^ Such a proceeding was not only 
suitable to the moderation of dealing so remarkable in Epamei- 
nondas, but also calculated to strengthen the interests of Thebes 
in Peloponn^us, in the present jealous and unsatisfactory temper 
of the Arcadians, by attaching to her on peculiar grounds Achteans 
as well as Eleians, the latter being themselves half-alienated 
from the Arcadians. Epameinondas fui'ther liberated Naupaktus 
and Kalydon,* which were held by Achaean garrisons, and which 
ho enrolled as separate alhes of ThSbes ; whither he then re- 
turned, without any other achievements (so far as we are in- 
formed) in Peloponnesus. 

But che generous calculations of this eminent man found little 


The The- 
bans reverse 
the policy 
of Epama- 
nondas, on 
complaint 
of the 
Arcadians 
and others. 
They do not 
re-elect him 
Boeotarch. ' 


favour with his countrymen. Both the Arcadians 
and the opposition party in the Achaean cities pre- 
ferred accusatiuns against him, alleging that he had 
discouraged and humiliated all the real friends of 
Thibes, leaving power in the hands of men who 
would join Sparta on the first opportunity. The 
accusation was further pressed by Menekleidas, a 
Theban speaker of ability, strongly adverse to Epa- 


Xen. Hell. viL 1, 42">44. Thenen- pletely these terms were granted 
trali^ before observed is inmlied in ^ the personal determinauon of 
the phrase wherebyXenophCnd^oxibes E^meinondas, overmling opposition 
then conduct after^rds: KarcA- — c vdvvaorrcd«i 6 *Eirafi 4 (.v(ovfias, 

S6vr*i oiic^rc ifiecevoVf <&C. &aT€ ftif i^vyodevcrat KpaT£<mvSf 

^ Xen. Hellen. Vii. 1, 42. p-tjH rdr voAirMlas fitraffr^artu, &C. 

Bis expression marks how com- * DiodOr. xv. 75. 
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meinondas, as well as to Pelopidas. So pronounced was the dis- 
pleasure of the Thebans — ^pai*tly perhaps from reluctance to 
offend the Arcadians— that they not only reversed the policy of 
Epameinondas in Achaia, but also refrained from re-electing him 
as Boeotarch during the ensuing year.^ They sent harmosts of 
their own to each of the Achaean cities— put down the existing 
oligarchies — sent the chief oligarchical members and partisans 
into exile — and established democratical governments in each. 
Hence a great body of exiles soon became accumulated ; who, 
^vatching for a favourable opportunity and combining their 
united forces against each city successively, were strong enough 
to overthrow the newly-created democracies, and to expel the 
Theban harmosts. Thus restored, the Achaean oligarchs took 
decided and active part with Sparta ; ^ vigorously pressing the 
Arcadians on one side, while the Lacedaemonians, encouraged by 
the recent Tearless Battle, exerted themselves actively on the other. 

The town of Sikyon, closely adjoining to Achaia, was at this 
time in alliance with ThSbes, havuig a Theban Disturbed 
barmost and garrison in its acropolis. But its govern- 
ment, which had always been oligarchical, still re- E^brCn 
mained unaltered. The recent counter-revolution in 
the Achaean cities, followed closely by their junction 
with Sparta, alarmed the Arcadians and ijrgeians, sangumaiy 
lest Sikydn also should follow the example. Of this 
alarm a leading Sikyduian citizen named EuphrOn took advan- 
tage. He warned them that if the oligarchy were left in power, 
they would certainly procure aid from the garrison at Corinth, 
and embrace the interests of Sparta. To prevent such defection 


iXenopb Hellen. vlL 1, 48; Flu- and tbeir friends believed to be 
tarcb, Pelopld. a 25. possible. 

DiodCrus (xv. 72) refers the di8< Zenoph6n tells us that the Thebans 
pleasure of the Thebans against were displeased with Epameinondas, 
Epameinondas to the events of the on complaint from the Arcadians and 
precedi^year. They believed (accord- others, for his conduct in Achaia two 
mg to Dioddrus) that Epameinondas yea» after the action at Oneium; that 
had improperly spared the Spartans is, in 867 B.a This is much more 
and not pushed his victory so for as probable in itself, and much more con- 
might have been done, when he forced sistent with the general series of facts, 
the hnes of Mount Oneium in 869 B.c. than the cause assigned by Diodbrus. 
But it is scarcely credible that the s Xen. Helleu. vu. 1, 28. 

Thebans should have been displeased For a similar case, in which exiles 
on this account ; for the forcing of the from many different oiries, congregating 
lines was a capital exploit, and we may in a body, became strong enough to 
see from XenophOn that Epameinondas carry their restoxation in each city 
achieved much more than the Bpartans successively, see Thucyd. L 113. 
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(he said) it was indispensable that Sikydn should be democratized. 
He then offered himself, with their aid, to accomplish the revolu- 
tion, seasoning his offer with strong protestations of disgust 
against the intolerable arrogance and oppression of Sparta : pro- 
testations not unnecessary, since he had himself, prior to the 
battle of Leuktra, carried on the government of his native city as 
local agent for her purposes and interest. The Arcadians and 
Argeians, entering into the views of Euphrdn, sent to Sikydn a 
huge force, under whose presence and countenance he summoned 
a general assembly in the market-place, proclaimed the oligarchy 
to be deposed, and proposed an equal democracy for the future. 
His proposition being adopted, he next invited the people to 
choose generals ; and the persons chosen were, as might naturally 
be expected, himself with five partisans. The prior oligarchy 
had not been without a previous mercenary force in their service, 
under the command of Lysimends ; but these men were overawed 
by the new foreign force introduced. Euphrdn now proceeded to 
reorganize them, to place them under the command of his son 
Adeos instead of Lysimends, and to increase their numerical 
strength. Selecting from them a special body-guard for his owm 
personal safety, and being thus master of the city under the 
ostensible colour of chief of the new democracy, he commenced 
a career of the most rapacious and sanguinary tyranny.^ He 
caused severed of his colleagues to be assassinated, and banished 
others. He expelled also by wholesale the wealthiest and most 
eminent citizens, on suspicion of Laconism ; confiscating their 
properties to supply himself with money, pillaging the public 
treasure, and even stripping the temples of all their rich stock of 
consecrated gold and silver ornaments. He further procured for 
himself adherents by liberating numerous slaves, exalting them 
to the citizenship, and probably enrolling them among his paid 
force.® The power which he thus acquired became very great. 
The money seized enabled him not only to keep in regular pay 
his numerous mercenaries, but also to bribe the leading Arcadians 
and Argeians, so that they connived at his enormities ; while he 
was farther ready and active in the field to lend them military 
support. The Theban harmost still held the acropolis with his 
garrison, though Euphrdn was master of the town and harbour. 

1 Xen. n^en. tH. 1, 44-40 ; DlodOr, xv. 70. » Xen. HaUen. viL 8, 8. 
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During the height of Euphr6n’s power at Siky6n, the neigh- 
bouring city of Phlius was severely pressed The 
Phliasians had remained steadily attached to Sparta 
throughout all her misfortunes ; notwithstanding 
incessant hostilities from Argos, Arcadia, Pell^nfi, and steady 
Sikydn, which destroyed their crops and inflicted adherence 
upon them serious hardships. I have already re- 
counted, that in the year 369 B.O., a little before the line of 
Oneium was forced by Epameinondas, the town of Phlius, having 
been surprised by its own exiles with the aid of Eleians and 
Arcadians, had only been saved by the desperate bravery and 
resistance of its citizens.^ In the ensuing year, 368 B.C., the 
Argeian and Arcadian force again ravEiged the Phliasian plain, 
doing great damage ; yet not without some loss to themselves in 
their departure, from tlie attack of the chosen Phliasian hoplites 
and of some Athenian horsemen from Corinth.- In the ensuing 
year, 367 B.a., a second invasion of the Phliasian territory was 
attempted by Euphrdn, with his own mercenai*ies to the number 
of 2000— the armed force of SikyOn and Pellflnfl — and the Theban 
harraost and ganison from the acropolis of SikyOn. On arriving 
near Phlius, the Sikyonians and Pellenians were posted near the 
gate of the city which looked towards Corinth, in order to resist 
any sally from within ; while the remaining invaders made a 
circuit round, over an elevated line of ground called the TWfcar- 
cmim (which had been fortified by the Argeians and was held by 
their garrison), to approach and ravage the Phliasian plain. But 
the Phliasian cavalry and hoplites so bravely resisted them, as to 
prevent them from spreading over the plain to do damage, until 
at the end of the day they retreated to rejoin the Sikyonians and 
Pellenians. Prom these last, however, they happened to be 
separated by a ravine which forced them to take a long circuit ; 
while the Phliasians, passing by a shorter road close tinder their 
own waUs, were beforehand in reaching the Sikyonians and 
Pellenians, whom they vigorously attacked and defeated with 
loss. Euphrfln, with his mercenaries and the Theban division, 
arrived too late to prevent the calamity, which they made no 
effort to repair.* 

i Xeii. HeUen. vil 2, 6—0. * Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, XO. 

a Xen HeUen. vii. 2, ll— 15. 

8—17 
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An eminent Pellenian citizen named Proxenus having been here 
Assistance prisoner, the Phliasians, in spite of all their 

rendered to sufferings, released him without ransom. This act of 
SeAthi! generosity— coupled with the loss sustained by the 
^ Pellenians in the recent engagement, as well as with 

of the fort the recent oligarchical counter-revolutions which had 
iTryamia. disjoined the other Achaean cities from ThSbes — 
altered the politics of PellSnS, bringing about a peace between 
that city and Phlius.^ Such an accession afforded sensible 
relief — ^it might almost be said, salvation — to the PhHasians, in 
the midst of cruel impoverishment ; since even their necessary 
subsistence, except what was obtained by marauding excursions 
from the enemy, being derived by purchase from Corinth, was 
found difficult to pay for, and still more difficult to bring home 
in the face of an enemy. They were now enabled, by the aid of 
the Athenian general Oharas and his mercenary troops from 
Corinth, to escort their families and their non-military popula- 
tion to Pell^n6, where a kindly shelter was provid^ by the 
citizens. The military Phliasians, while escorting back a stock 
of supplies to Phlius, broke through and defeated an ambuscade 
of the enemy in their way ; and afterwards, in conjunction with 
Charts, surprised the fort of Thyamia, which the Sikyonians 
were fortifying as an aggressive post on their borders. ITie fort 
became not only a defence for Phlius, but a means of aggression 
against the enemy, affording also great facility for the introduction 
of provisions from Corinth.® 


1 This change of politics at Pelltn6 
is not mentioned by XenophCn, at the 
time, though it is noticed afterwards 
<vil. 4, 17) as a fact accomplished ; but 
we must suppose it to have occurred 
now, in order to reconcile sections 
11— U with sections 18—20 of vii. 2. 

The strong Laconian partialities of 
XeuophOn induce him to alloc not 
only warm admiration, hut a space 
disproportionate compared with ocher 
parts of his fadstoiy, to the exploits of 
the brave little Phllasian community. 
Unfortunately, here, as ^ewhere, he 
is obscure in the description of 
particulax events, and still more 
perplexing when we try to draw from 
him a dear idea of the general series. 

VTlth all the defects and partiality 


of XenophCn’s narrative, however, we 
muat recollect that it is a description 
of real events by a contemporary 
author who had reasonable means of 
informatioiL This is a precious in- 
gredient, whidi gives value to all that 
£e says; inasmuch as we are so 
constantly obl^d to borrow our 
knowledge of Grecian history either 
from autnoTS who write at second-hand 
and after the time, or from orators 
whose purposes are usually different 
from those of the historian. Hence 1 
have given a short abridgment of 
these Phliaslan events as described by 

S h6n, though they were too 
to exercise influence on the 
curse of the war. 

9 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 18—23. 
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Another cause, both of these successes and of general relief to 
the Phliasians, arose out of the distracted state of ^ 
affairs in Sikydn. So intolerable had the tyranny of ^ 

Euphrdn become, that the Arcadians, who had helped ^ 

to raise him up, became disgusted, .fflneas of Stym- 
phalus, general of the collective Arcadian force, 
marched with a body of troops to Sikydn, joined the —hewSS* 
Theban harmost in the acropolis, and there summoned 
the Sikyonian notalUa to an assembly. Under his 'which be 
protection, the intense sentiment against Euphrdn 
was freely manifested, and it was resolved to recall Spartaoa. 
the numerous exiles, whom he had banished without either trial 
or public sentence. Dreading the wrath of these numerous and 
bitter enemies, Euphrdn thought it prudent to retire with his 
mercenaries to the harbour ; where he invited Pasimdlus the 
Lacedaemonian to come, with a portion of the garrison of Corinth, 
and immediately declared himself an open partisan of Sparta. 
The harbour, a separate town and fortification at some little 
distance from the city (as Lechseum was from Corinth), was thus 
held by and for the Spartans ; while Sikydn adhered to the 
Thebans and Arcadians. In Sikydn itself, however, though eva- 
cuated by Euphrdn, there still remained violent dissensions. The 


returning exiles were probably bitter in reactionary measures ; the 
h'umbler citizens werefearful of losing theirnewly-acquired political 
privil^es ; and the liberated slaves yet more fearful of forfeiting 
that freedom which the recent revolution had conferred upon them. 

Hence Euphrdn still retained so many partisans, that having 
procured from Athens a reinforcement of mercenary Buphron 
troops, he was enabled to return to Sikydn, and again 
to establish himself as master of the town in con- 
junction with the popular party. But as his op- 
ponents, the principal men in the place, fo und shelter wssJJMAed. 
along with the Theban garrison in the acropolis, which he vainly 
tried to take by assault,^ his possession even of the town was 
altogether precarious, until such formidable neighbours could be 
remov^. Accordingly, he resolved to visit Thdbea, in hopes of 
obtaining from the authorities an older for expdling his op- 
ponents and handing over Sikydn a second time to his rule. On 


1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 8, 9. 
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what grounds, after so recent a defection to the Spartans, he 
rested his hopes of success, we do not know, except that he took 
with him a large sum of money for the purpose of bribery His 
Sikyonian opponents, alarmed lest he should really carry his 
point, followed him to Thebes, where their alarm was still further 
increased by seeing him in familiar converse with the magistrates. 
Under the first impulse of terror and despair, they assassinated 
Euphr6n in broad daylight, on the Kadmeia, and even before 
the doors of the Theban Senate-house, wherein both magistrates 
and Senate were sitting. 

For an act of violence thus patent, they were of course seized 


ao ser forthwith, and put upon their trial before the Senate. 

The magistrates invoked upon their heads the 
^Lsinsare o^itreme penalty of death, insisting upon the enor- 
mity and even impudence of the outrage, committed 
at ThSbea— almost under the eyes of the authorities— as well as 
dSfeiioe. sacred duty of vindicating not merely the 

majesty, but even the security, of the city, by exem- 
plary punishment upon offenders who had despised its laws. 
How many m number were the persons implicated we do not 
know. All, except one, denied actual hand-participation ; but 
that one avowed it franMy, and stood up to justify it before the 
Theban Senate. He spoke in substance nearly as follows — 
taking up the language of the accusing magistrates : — 

“Despise you I cannot, men of ThSbes ; for you are masters 
of my person and life. It was on other grounds of confidence 
that I slew this man ; first, I had the conviction of acting justly ; 
next, I trusted in your righteous judgment. I knew that you 
did not wait for trisd and sentence to slay Archias and HypatSs,^ 
whom you caught after a career similar to that of Euphi'dn, but 
punished them at the earliest practicable opportunity, under the 
conviction that men manifest in sacrilege, treason, and despotism 
were already under sentence of death by all men. Well I and 
was not Euphrdn too guilty of all these crimes t Did not he 


1 Xen. HeUen. vil. s, 4— S. 
s This refers to the secret expedition 
of Pelopidas and the six other Theban 
oonspixators from Athens to ThSbes, 
at the time vhen the XAcedmmonians 
vere masters of that town and 
garrisoned the Kadmeia. The eon- 


spiratoTs, throng the contrivance of 
the secretary Phyllidas, got access in 
disguise to we oHgarohical leaders of 
Thebes, who were governing under 
Lacedsemonian ascendency, and put 
them to death. This event is described 
in oh. Ixxvii. 
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find tlie temples full of gold and silver offei'Ings, and strip them 
until they were empty? How can there be a traitor more 
palpable than the man, who, fovoured and upheld by Sparta, 
first betrayed her to you ; and then again, after having 
received every mark of confidence from you, betrayed you to her 
— ^handing over the harbour of Sikyfin to your enemies? Was 
not he a despot without reserve, the man who estalted slaves, not 
only into freemen, but into citizens ? The man who despoiled, 
banished, or slew, not criminals, but all whom he chose, and 
most of all, the chief citizens? And now, after having vainly 
attempted, in conjunction with your enemies the Athenians, to 
expel your harmost by force from Sikyfin, he has collected a 
great stock of money, and come hither to turn it to account 
Had he assembled arms and soldiers against you, you would have 
thanked me for killing him. How then can you punish me for 
giving him his due, when he has come with money to corrupt 
you, and to purchase firom you again the mastery of Sikyfin, to 
your own disgrace as well as mischief? Had he been my enemy 
and your friend, 1 sliould undoubtedly have done wrong to kill 
him in your city ; but as he is a traitor playing you false, how 
is he more my enemy than yours? I shall be told that he came 
hither of his own accord, confiding in the laws of the city. 
Well 1 you would have thanked me for killing him anywhere 
out of Thebes ; why not in Thfibes also, when he has come 
hither only for the purpose of doing you new wrong in addition 
to the past? Where among Greeks has impunity ever been 
assured to traitors, deserters, or despots? Kecollect, that yon 
have passed a vote that exiles from any one of your allied cities 
might be seized as outlaws in any other. Now Euphrdn is a 
condemned exile, who has ventiUTed to come back to Sikydn 
without any vote of the general body of alliea How can any 
one affirm that he has not justly incurred death ? I tell you in 
conclusion, men of Thfibes — you put me to death, you will 
have made yourselves the avengers of your very worst enemy ; 
if you adjudge me to have done right, you will manifest your- 
selves publicly as just avengers, both on your own behalf and on 
that of your whole body of allies.”^ 

iXen. Hellen.vii. 8, 7— 11. by a defence so cbaraoteristio and 

To the killing of BuphrCn, followed emphatie on the part of the agent. 
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This impressive discsourse induced the Theban Senate to 
They are pronounce that Euphrdn had met with his due. It 
goa^Jtted probably came from one of the principal citizens of 
iJeban SikyOn, among whom were most of the enemies as 

Senate. ^ victims of the deceased despot. It appeals, 

in a characteristic manner, to that portion of Grecian morality 
which bore upon men, who by their very crimes procured for 
themselves the means of impunity j against whom there was no 
legal force to protect others, and who were therefore considered as 
not being entitled to protection themselves, if the daggers of 
others could ever be made to reach them. The tyrannicide 
appeals to this sentiment with confidence, as diffused throughout 
all the free Grecian cities. It found responsive assent in the 
Theban Senate, and would probably have found the like assent, 
if set forth with equal emphasis, in most Grecian Senates or 
assembHes elsewhere. 

Very different however was the sentiment in SikyCn. The 
body of Euphrdn was carried thither, and enjoyed 
the distinguished pre-eminence of being buried in the 
market-place.^ There, along with his tomb, a chapel 
was erected in w’hich he was worshipped as Arch§- 
getSs, or Patron-hero and Second Founder, of the city. 
He received the same honours as had been paid to 
Biusidas at Amphipolis. The humbler citizens and 
the slaves, upon whom he had conferred liberty and 
political franchise— or at least the name of a political franchise — 
remembered him with grateful admiration as their benefactor, 
forgetting or excusing the atrocities which he had wreaked upon 
their political opponents. Such is the retributive Nemesis 
which always menaces, and sometimes overtakes, an oligarchy 
who keep the mass of the citizens excluded from political 
privil^es. A situation is thus created, enabling some ambitious 
and energetic citizen to confer favours and earn popularity among 
the many, and thus to acquire power, which, whether employed 
or not for the benefit of the many, goes along with their antipathies 
when it humbles or crushes the previously monopolizing few. 


Sentiment 
among the 
many of 
Sikydn, 
lavonrahle 
to EuphrOn 
—honours 
shovn to 
his body 
and 

memory. 


Schneider axid others refer, with KpltvtUf S«iceuor iji/ Avoffavtip, 

great probability, the allnsion in the a >9 ovk aSt/eoy Sr avoKntvax rhy Suealtas 
Rhetoric of Alistotle (ii. 24, 2 ) — xai airoOaySyra^ 
vepl Tov BrifiTga-iV airoSav^vrof, v<pl o6 1 Xen. Hellen. vil. 8, 12. 
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We may presume from these statements that the government 
of Sikydn became democratical. But the provoking The 
brevity of Xenophon does not inform us of the subse- 
quent arrangements made with the Theban harmost their 
in the acropolis, nor how the intestine dissensions, 
between the democracy in the town and the refugees Spartans, 
in the citadel, were composed, nor what became of those citizens 
who slew Euphrdn. We learn only that not long afterwards the 
harbour of Sikydn, which Euphrdn had held in conjunction with 
the Lacedsemonians and Athenians, was left imperfectly defended 
by the recal of the latter to Athens ; and that it was accordingly 
retaken by the forces from the town, aided by the Arcadians.^ 

It appears that these proceedings of Eiiphrdn (from his first 
proclamation of the democracy at Sikydn and real b.o. scr— 
acquisition of despotism to himself, down to his death 
and the recovery of the harbour) took place throughout the year 
367 B.a and the earlier half of 366 B.O. No such enemy, probably, 
would have arisen to embarrass Tbdbes, unless the policy recom- 
mended by Epameinondas in Achaia had been reversed, and 
unless he himself had fallen under the displeasure of his 
countrymen. His influence too was probably impaired, and the 
policy of Thdbes affected for the worse, by the accidentsd absence 
of his friend Felopidas, who was then on his mission to the 
Persian court at Susa. Such a Journey and return, with the 
transaction of the business in hand, must have occupied the 
greater part of the year 367 B.O., being terminated probably by 
the return of the envoys in the beginning of 366 B,a 
The leading Thebans had been alarmed by the language of 
Philiskus — who had come over a few months before as ^ Hoation 
envoy from the satrap AriobarzanSs and had threa- o/rhSes ^ 
tened to employ Asiatic money in the interest of 
Athens and Sparta against Thfibes, though his threats ^ 
seem never to have been realized— as well as hy the mUsion^ 
presence of the Lacedssmonian Euthyklls (after the Sd StSS 
failure of Antalkidas-) at the Persian court, soliciting 
aid. Moreover Thfibes liad now pretensions to the 
headship of Greece, at least as good as either of her two rivals ; 
while since the fatal example set by Sparta at the peace called by 
1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 1. s Plutarch, Artaxerx. o. 22. 
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the name of Antalkidas in 387 B.a, and copied by Athens after 
the battle of Leuktra in 371 B.a, it had become a sort of recog- 
nized fashion that the leading Grecian state should sue out its 
title from the terror-striking rescript of the Great King, and 
proclaim itself as enforcing terms winch he had dictated. On 
this ground of borrowed elevation Thebes now sought to place 
herself. There was in her case a peculiar reason which might 
partly excuse the value set upon it by her leaders. It had been 
almost the capital act of her policy to establish the two new cities, 
iMegalopoIis and Mess§n^. The vitality and chance for duration 
of both, especially those of the latter, which had the inextin- 
guishable hostility of Sparta to contend with, would be mate- 
rially improved, in the existing state of the Greek mind, if they 
were recognized as autonomous under a Persian rescript To 
attain this object,^ Pelopidas and Ismenias now proceeded as 
envoys tc Susa ; doubtless under a formal vote of the allied 
synod, since the Ai'cadian Antiochus, a celebrated pankratiast, the 
Meian Archidamus, and a citizen from Argos, accompanied them. 
Informed of the proceeding, the Athenians also sent Timagoras 
and Leon to Susa ; and we read with some surprise that these 
hostile envoys all went up thither in the same company.^ 

Pelopidas, though he declined to perform the usual ceremony 
Pelopidas prostration,® was favourably received by the Persian 
jjWam^froni court. Xenoph6n — who recounts the whole pro- 
iavouraWe ceediug in a manner unfairly invidious towards the 
regonpt. Thebans, forgetting that they wei*e now only copying 
the example of Sparta in courting Persian aid — affirms that his 
application was greatly furthered by the recollection of the 
ancient alliance of ThSbes with Zerx§s, against Athens and 

1 It is plain that MessSnd was the as Xenophdn may not have heard the 
great purpose with Pelopidas in his name. 

mission to the Persian court ; we see It would appear that in the missioa 
tliis not only from Comehus Nepos which Phamahazns conducted no to 
(Pelop. 0 . 4c) and Dioddrus (xv. 81), but the Persian court (or at least nndeftook 
also eren from Xenophdn, Hellen. vit to conduct) in 408 B.a, envoys from 
If 80. hostile Greek cities were induded in 

^ Xen. Hellen. vli 1, 8S-<88 ; Hn- the same company (Xen. Hellen. 1, 8, 
tarch, Pelopidas, c. 30 ; FIntarch, 18), as on the present occasion. 
Artaxerx. c. 22. ® Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

The words of XenophOn iiKoMOn Si His coUea^pae Ismenias, however, 
fcfld ‘Apyciof most allude to some is said to have dropped his ring, and 
Axgeian envoy ; though the name is then to have stooped to pick it up, 
notmentioned, and must probably have immediately before the king; thus 
dropped out— or perhaps the word nt, going through the prostration. 
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Sparta, at the time of the battle of Platsea ; and the fact that 
Thebes had not only refused to second, but had actuidly discoun- 
tenanced, the expedition of Agesilaus against Asia. We may 
perhaps doubt whether this plea counted for much ; or the 
straightforward eloquence of Pelopidas, so much extolled by 
Plutai'ch,^ which could only reach Persian ears through an inter- 
preter. But the main fact for the Great King to know was, that 
the Thebans had been victorious at Leuktra ; that they had 
subsequently trodden down stiU further the glory of Sparta, by 
carrying their arms over Laconia, and emancipating the conquered 
half of the country ; that when they were no longer in Pelopon- 
nesus, their allies the Arcadians and Argeians had been shame- 
fully defeated by the Lacedsemonians (in the Tearless Battle). 
Such boasts on the part of Pelopidas — confirmed as matters of 
fact even by the Athenian Timagoras — would convince the 
Persian ministers that it was their interest to exercise ascen- 
dency over Greece through Thfibes in preference to Sparta. 
Accordingly Pelopidas, being asked by the Great King what 
sort of rescript he wished, obtained his own terms. MessSn^ 
was dedared autonomous and independent of Sparta : Amphi- 
polis also was pronounced to be a free and autonomous city ; 
the Athenians were directed to order home and lay up their ships 
of war now in active service, on pain of Persian intervention 
against them, in case of disobedience. Moreover Thebes was de- 
clared the head city of Greece, and any city refusing to follow her 
headship was menaced with instant compulsion by Persian force.® 


3 Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. 80. 
a Xen. H^en. vfi. l, 86. ix Si roiirov 
vnh ffaaxXioK S UtkoirCSas rC 
j^i5\otTO javrS ypouftijvai, tlmv Bn M e<r> 
oijyny re avr6vo/ioy elvoc ani AoiceSai- 
IMvCtayf Kai 'AOijveuovs iv^Axecv ras yaOf* 
tiSiravra piii irtCOoivrOt orporei^ety itr* 
auTotfff* el Tie Si iroXie fiif iSikot 
axo XovSeTVf eirl ravrifv irpStrcv Ui^cu. 

It IS clear that these are not the 
exact words of the rescript of 867 B.a ; 
though in the former case of the peace 
of Antallddas (387 B.C.) XenophOn 
seems to haye Riven the rescript in its 
exact words (v. 1, Si) 

Wliat he states afterwards (vii. 1, 88) 
about Elis and Arcadia proves that 
other matters were include Accord- 
ingly I do not hesitate to believe that 
Amphipolis also was recognized as 


autonomous. This we read in 
Demosthente^ Fals. Leg. p 388, c. 42. 
Kal yip roi irpioToy fiiv *A 4 Up£rro\ty iroXty 
^fittripav So'ikiiy Kovriartitrev (the kinyg of 
Persia), ijv rSre <r'i axov o.v rfi 
Kal ^Ikriv iypa^Kv, DemosthenOs is 
here alluding to the effect produced on 
the mind of the Oreat King, and to the 
alteration in his proceediw, when he 
learnt that Timagoras had been put to 
death on returning to Athens; the 
adverb of time r6r« alludes to the 
rescnpt given when Timagoras was 
present. 

In the words of Xenophon— rt« 6« 
irdAtff pAi i$4koi &K'ikovB«l v— the 
headship of Th6bes is declared or 
implied. Compare the convention 
imposed by Sparta npon Olyuthus, 
aftei the latter was subdued (v 8, 26). 
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In reference to the points in dispute between Elis and Arcadia 
(the former claiming sovereignty over Triphylia, which pro- 
fessed itself Arcadian and had been admitted into the Arcadian 
communion), the rescript pronounced in favour of the Eleians ; ^ 
probably at the instance of Pelopidas, since there now subsisted 
much coldness between the Thebans and Arcadians. 

Leon the Athenian protested against the Persian rescript. 
Protest observing aloud when he heard it read— “ By Zeus, 
A&enians Athenians, I think it is time for you to look out for 
some other friend than the Great King”. This 
agains^e remark, made in the King’s hearing and interpreted 
rescript. produced the following addition to the 

rescript : “ If the Athenians have anything juster to propose, 
let them come to the King and inform him”. So vague a 
modification, however, did little to appease the murmurs of the 
Athenians. On the return of their two envoys to Athens, Leon 
accused Ms colleague Timagoras of having not only declined tx> 
associate with him during the journey, but also of having lent 
himself to the purposes of Peh)j)idas, of being implicated in 
treasonable promises, and receiving large bribes from the Persian 
King. On these chai^ Timagoras was condemned and executed.^ 
The Arcadian envoy Antiochus was equally indignant at the 
rescript^ refusing even to receive such presents of formal courtesy 
as were tendered to aU, and accepted by Pelopidas himself, who 
however strictly declined everything beyond. The conduct of this 
eminent Theban thus exhibited a strong contrast with the large 
acquisitions of the Atlienian Timagoras.^ Antiochus, on returning 


iXen. Hellen. yfi. 1. 88. r&v Bi thither. 1 ima^ne that Iieon and 
£AAwy vp4<rfivuif b /Hv ’HAcIos ’ApxCStb- Tim^oras may have been sent up to 
juoff. 8rt irpovr<pii}o-c r^v*HA»v the Persian court shortly after the 
vpb T&v *JLpKiSav^ itrwti, ra battle of Leuktra, at the time when 
6 8* *Avt(oxo^ 6rt ^Aarrovro the Athenians caused the former 
rh *A.pKCLBiKhv, wrn rb ^pa iBi^vrOf rescript Of the Persian king to be 
& 0 . reswom, putting Athens as head into 

^Demosthen Fals. Xieg. a 42, p. the place of Sparta (Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 
888. 1, 2). This was exactly four yeaxa 

In another passage of the sam.. before (871-^367 B.a). Leon and 
oration (c. 57, p. 400), Demosthenes Timagoras, having jointly undertaken 
says that Leon had been Joint envoy and perhaps recently returned from 
with Timagoxas/or /our Certainly their first embassy were now sent 
this mission of Pelopidas to the Per- jointly on a second. Demosthends has 
Sian court cannot have lasted four summed up the time of the two as if it 
years : and XenophGn states that the were one. 

Athenians sent the two envoys when ^ Plutarcn, P^pidas, o. 80. 
they heard that P^opidaa was going Demosthends speaicB of the amount 
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to Arcadia, made report of his mission to the Pan-Arcadian synod, 
called the Ten Thousand, at Megalopolis. He spoke in the most 
contemptuous terms of all that he had seen at the Persian court. 
There were (he said) plenty of bakers, cooks, wine-pourers, 
porters, &c., hut as for men competent to fight against Greeks, 
though he looked out for them with care, he could see none ; 
and even the vaunted golden plane-tree was not large enough to 
furnish shade for a grasshopper.^ 

On the other hand, the Eleian envoy returned with feelings of 
satisfaction, and the Thebans with triumph. Deputies b.o. 866. 
from each of their allied cities were invited to ThSbes, peiopidaa 
to heap the Persian rescript. It was produced by a brings back 
native Persian, their ofiSlcial companion from Susa — it igpeSf*^** 
the first Persian probably ever seen in Thebes since 
the times immediately preceding the battle of Plat(Ba Greek 
— who, after exhibiting publidy the regal seal, read JonJSked 
the document aloud, as the satrap Tiribazus had 
done on the occasion of the peace of Antalkidas.* 

But though the Theban leaders thus closely copied the conduct 
of Sparta both as to means and as to end, they by 
no means found the like ready acquiescence, when convoked 
they called on the deputies present to take an oath to to* 
the rescript, to the Great Bang, and to ThSbes. All 
replied they had come with instructions, authorizing The 
them to hear and report, but no more ; and that 
acceptance or rejection must be decided in their 
respective cities. Nor was this the worst Lykomedls hSdship of 
and the other deputies from Arcadia, already jealous of 
Thebes, and doubtless further alienated by the angry report of their 
envoy Antiochus, went yet farther, and entered a general protest 
against the headship of Thfibes ; affirming that the synod ought 
not to be held constantly in that city, but in the seat of war, 
wherever that might be. Incensed at such language, the Thebans 
accused Lykomed^ of violating the cardinal principle of the 
confederacy ; upon which he and his Arcadian comrades forthwith 
retired and went home, declaring that they would no longer sit 


reived, in nwney, by Timagoras from ences. Compare also Plutarch, Arta- 
tbe Persian king as having been 40 xerx c. 22. 

^ents, tK \^9T<u (Pals. Leg. p. 888) i Xen. HoUen. vit 1, S8. 

besides other presents and conveni- 8 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, w. 
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in the synod. The other deputies appear to have followed his 
•example. Indeed, os they had refused to take the oath submitted 
to them, the special purpose of the synod was defeated. 

Having thus failed in caiTying their point with the allies 
TheThebana collectively, the Thebans resolved to try the efficacy 
send the of applications individually. They accordingly de- 
t?be spatched envoys, vsrith the Persian rescript in hand, to 
^nth^-the successivdy, calling upon each for 

Corinthians acceptance with an oath of adhesion. Each city 
faiiS^ of separately (they thought) would be afraid to refuse, 
obje^^^^ under peril of united hostility from the Great King 
and from Thebes. So confident were they in the 
terrors of the King’s name and seal, that they addressed this 
appeal not merely to the cities in alliance with them, but even 
to several among their enemies. Their envoys first set forth the 
proposition at Corinth, a city, not ozdy at variance with them, 
but even serving as a centre of operation for the Athenian and 
Lacedflsmonian forces to guard the line of Oneium, and prevent 
the entrance of a Theban army into Peloponnlsus. But the 
Corinthians rejected the proposition altogether, declining formally 
to bind themselves by any common oaths towards the Persian 
Hing. The like refusal was experienced by the envoys as they 
passed on to Peloponnesus, if not from all the cities visited, at 
least from so large a proportion, that the mission was completely 
frustrated. And thus the rescript* which Thebes had been at such 
pains to procure, was found practically inoperative in confirming 
or enforcing her headship though doubtless the mere feet, that 
it comprised and recognized MessInS, contributed to strengthen 
the vitality and exalt the dignity of tliat new-bom city. 

In their efforts to make the Persian rescript available towards 
Bam the recognition of their headship throughout Greece, 
Mission of Thebans would naturally visit Thess^y and the 
Poiwidas northern districts as well as Peloponnesus, It appears 
that Pelopidas and Ismenias themselves undertook 
this mission; and that in the execution of it they 
prisoner by vere seized and detained as prisoners by Alexander 
ofphera. of Pheim That despot seems to have come to 

^ Xen. HeUen. Vl! 1, 40. xal avr^ luv ^ UikoviSov xal ri^v 9iiPaUav rnt 
irtpifioXij oHru 
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meet them, under pacific appearances, at Pharsalas. They 
indulged hopes of prevailing on him as well as the other 
Thess^ians to accept the Persian rescript ; for we see by the 
example of Corinth, that they had tried their powers of persuasion 
on enemies as well as Mends. But the Corinthians, while 
refusing the application, had nevertheless respected the public 
morality held sacred even between enemies in Greece, and had 
dismissed the envoys (whether Pelopidas was among them, we 
cannot assert) inviolate. Not so the ty^^ant of Pherte. Pei*ceiving 
that Pelopidas and Ismenias were unaccompanied by any military- 
force, he seized their persons, and carried them off to Pherae as 
prisoners. 

Treacherous as this proceeding was, it proved highly profitable* 
to Alexander. Such was the personal importance 
Pelopidas, that his imprisonment struck terror among 
the partisans of Thfibes in Thessaly, and induced 
several of them to submit to the despot of Pherse ; 
who, moreover, sent to apprise the Athenians of his Pelopidas. 
capture, and to solicit their aid against the impending 
vengeance of Thebes. Greatly impressed with the 
news, the Athenians looked upon Alexander as a ^edby ^ 
second Jason, likely to arrest the menacing ascendency 
of their neighbour and rival.*^ They immediately 
despatched to his aid thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites ^ 
under Autoklds, who, unable to get through the Euripus, when 
Boeotia and Eubcea were both hostile to Athens, were forced to 
circumnavigate the latter island. He reached Pherss just in 
time ; for the Thebans, incensed beyond measure at the seizure 
of Pelopidas, had despatched without delay 8000 lioplites and 
600 ca^ry to recover or avenge him. Unfortunately for them,. 
Epameinondas had not been re-chosen commander since his last 
year’s proceedings in Achaia. He was now serving as an hoplite 
in the ranks, while Kleomen^s with other Bobotarchs had the 

1 The strong expressfons of Denaos- uore naf»* i/fwv trrpanrfhv alr«tv, jjSoi}- 
thends show what a rexnarkahle effect Stlrt S' avr^ jcal vAvr Jjv ‘&xi^aif 6 po 9 , 
was produced hy the news at Athens Ac. 

(oont. Anstokiai p. 6ao« s. 142). Alexander is said to have promised 

T( S ; 'AAcfavSpov ituipov t&v to the A&enians SO ample a supply of 
toAiby, ijytie’ cIyv fMv otx/xdAoirroi' iijaus cattle as should beep the price of 
II«A.oir^av^ Mphv S Bti- moat very low at Athens (Plutarch^. 

fialoiff S/UP S oUf ii^Kctro, ofm^c Apophth^. Beg. p. 108 B). 
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command. On entering Theesaly, they were joined by various 
allies in the country. But the army of Alexander, aided by the 
Athenians, and placed under the command of Autohl^s, was 
found exceedingly formidable, especially in cavalry. The 
Thsssalian allies of Thibes, acting with their habitual treachery, 
deserted in the hour of danger ; and the enterprise, thus difl^cult 
and perilous, was rendered impracticable by the incompetence of 
the Boeotarchs. Unable to make head against Alexander and the 
Athenians, they were forced to retreat homeward. But their 
generalship was so unskilful and the enemy's cavalry so active, 
that the whole army was in imminent danger of being starved or 
destroyed. Nothing saved them now but the presence of 
Epameinondas as a common soldier of the ranks. Indignant as 
weU as dismayed, the whole army united to depose their generals, 
and with one voice called upon him to extricate them from their 
perils. Epameinondas accepted the duty, marshalled the retreat 
in consummate order, took for himself the command of the rear- 
guard, beating off all the attacks of the enemy, and conducted the 
army safely back to Th^bes.^ 

This memorable exploit, while it disgraced the unsuccessful 
Tnumph of Bcsotarchs, who were condemned to fine and deposi- 
tion from their office, raised higher than ever the 
and dis* reputation of Epameinondas among his countrymen. 

But the failure of the expedition was for the time a 
teeateient ^ infiuence of Thebes in Thessaly, 

of Pelo- where Alexander now reigned victorious and irresis- 
tible, with Pelopidas still in his dungeon. The 
cruelties and oppressions, at all times habitual to the despot of 
Pherse, were pushed to an excess beyond all former parallel. 
Besides other brutal deeds of which we read with horror, he is 
said to have surrounded by his military force the unarmed citi- 
zens of MeUboea and Skotussa, and slaughtered them all in mass. 
In such hands the Me of Pelopidas hung by a thread ; yet he 
himself, with that personal courage which never forsook him, 
held the language of unsubdued defiance and provocation against 
the tyrant Great sympathy was manifested by many Thessa- 
lians, and even by Th§b6, the wife of Alexander, for so illustrious 
a prisoner ; and Alexander, fearful of incurring the implacable 

1 Dloddr. XV. 71 ; Plntaxoh, Felop. c. 28 ; Fausanias, ix, IS, 1. 
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enmity of Thebes, was induced to spare his life, though retaining 
him as a prisoner. His confinement, too, appears to have lasted 
some time, before the Thebans, discouraged by their late ill- 
success, were prepared to undertake a second expedition for his 
release. 

At length they sent a force for the purpose, which was placed 
on this occasion under the command of Epameinondas. 

The renown of his name rallied many adherents in 
the country ; and his prudence, no less than his mili- 
tary skill, was conspicuously exhibited in defeating gaiy, under 
and intimidating Alexander, yet without reducing him 
to such despair as might prove fatal to the prisoner. 

The despot was at length compelled to send an em- who is ' 
bassy excusing his recent violence, offering to restore JJie^fdby 
Pelopidas, and soliciting to be admitted to peace and Meander 
alliance with Thebes. But Epameinondas would grant truce, 
nothing more than a temporaiy truce, ^ coupled with 
the engagement of evacuating Thessaly * while he required in 
exchange the release of Pelopidas and Ismenias. His terms were 
acceded to, so that he had the delight of conveying his liberated 
friend in safety to Th(^bes. Tliough this primary object was 
thus effected, however, it is plain that he did not restore Th§bes 
to the same influence in Tliessaly which she had enjoved prior 
to the seizure of Pelopidas.^ That events with its consequences, 


1 Plutarcli (Pelopidas, c. 20) says a 
truce for thirty days ; but it is difficult 
to believe that Alcxandor would have 
been satisfied with a term so very 
short. 

3 The account of the seizure of Pelo< 
pidas by Alexander, with its conse- 

a nonces, is contained ohie^ In DlO' 
drus, XV, 71—76 ; Plutarc^ Pelopidas, 
c. 27—20; Cornel. Nep. Polop. c. 6; 
Punsanias, ix. 16, 1. Aenophon does 
not mention it. 

I have placed the seizure in the 
year 866 B.a, after the return of Pelo- 
pidas from his embassy in Persia; 
which embassy I agree with Mr, Fynos 
Clinton in refen-ing to the year 867 B.a 
Plutarch places the seizure before tlie 
embassy: DiodOrus places it in the 
year between midsummer, 808, and 
midsummer, 367 B.a ; but he does not 
mention the embassy at all, in its 
regular chronological order; he only 


alludes to it in summing up the ex- 
ploits at the close <.•' the career of 
Pelopidas. 

Assuming the embassy to the Per- 
sian court to have occurred in 867 B.C., 
tlie seizure cannot well have happened 
before that time. 

The year 808 B.C. seems to have 
been that wherein Pelopidas made his 
second expedition into Thessaly, from 
which he returned victorious, bringing 
back the hostages. 

The seizure of Pelopidas was accom 
pllshed at a time when Epameinondas 
^va8 not Boeotarcb, nor in command of 
the Theban army. Now it seems to 
have been not until the close of 867 
B.C., after the accusationtt arising out 
of nis proceedings in Achaia, that 
Epameinondas xaissed being re-ohosen 
as general. 

AenophOn, in describing the embassy 
of Pelopidas to Persia, mentions his 
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still remained a blow to Thebes and a profit to Alexander, who 
again became master of all or most part of Thessaly, together 
with the Magnates, the Phthiot Achseans, and other tributary 
nations dependent on Thessaly, maintaining unimpaired nis 
infiuence and connexion at Athens.^ 

While the Theban arms were thus losing ground in Thessaly, 
B.a 86e. ^ important point was gained in their favour on the 

other side of Boeotia. Oropus, on the north-eastern 
^enfiram frontier of Attica adjoining Bceotia, was captured and 
wrested from Athens by a party of exiles who crossed 
the hands over from Eretria in Euboea, with the aid of Themison, 
bans^ <iespot of the last-mentioned toivn. It had been more 
^wmans than once lost and regained between Athens and 
ChaiSa from Thebes ; being seemingly in its origin Boeotian, and 
Corinth. never incorporated as a Deme or equal constituent 
member of the Athenian commonwealth, but only recognized as 
a dependency of Athens ; though, as it was close on the frontier, 
many of its inhabitants were also citizens of Athens, demots of 
tne neighbouring Deme Groea.^ So recently before as the period 
immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra, angry remonstrances 
had been exchanged between Athens and Th§l^ respecting a 
portion of the Oropian territory. At that time, it appears, the 


grounds for expecting a favourable re- 
ception, and the matters which he had 
to boast of (HelL viL 1, S6). Now if 
Pelopidas, immediately before, bad 
been beized and detained for some 
months in prison bv Alexander of 
Pheraa, surely Xenophdn would have 
alluded to it as an item on the other 
side I know that tills Inference from 
the silence of Xenouhdn is not always 
to be trusted. Buc in this case we 
must recollect that he dislikes both 
the OCheban leaders; and we may 
fairly conclude, that where he is enu- 
merating the trophies of Pelopidas, he 
would hardly have fbiled to mention a 
signal disgrm, if there had been one, 
immediately nrecedmir. 

Pelopidas was taken prisoner by 
Alexander, not in battle, but when 
in paciitc mission, and under droum- 
stances in wlih^ no man less infhmous 
than Alexander would have seized him 
(iraaaowcvdi}9«£«— Plutarch, Apophth. 
m 194 D; Pausan. ix. 16, 1; 'Uegationis 
jure satis tectum se arbltraretar**— 


Com. Nep.). His imprudence in trust- 
ing Umself under any circumstances to 
such a man as Alexander, is blamed by 
Polybius (viiL 1) and others. But we 
must suppose such imprudence to be 
partly Justified or explained by some 
plausible ciroumstances ; and the pro- 
clamation of the Persian rescript 
appears to me to present the most 
reasonable explanation of bis pro- 
ceeding. 

On these grounds, which, in my 
judgment, outweigh any probabilities 
on the contrary side, I nave placed the 
seizure of Pelopidas in 866 B.a, after 
the embassy to Persia; not without 
feeling, however, that the chronology 
of this period cannot be rendered abso- 
lutely certain. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 81—86. 

3 See tire instructive Inscription and 
comments published by Professor Boss, 
in which the Deme Tpo^*, near Ox ‘ 
was fiist distinctly xnade known ( 

Dio Demen von Attika, pp. 6, 7— B 
1846). 
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Thebans were forced to yield, and their partisans in Oropus were 
banished.^ It was these partisans who, through the aid of Themi- 
son and the Eretrians, now effected tlieir return, so as to re-possess 
themselvea of OrOpua, and doubtless to banish the principal citizens 
friendly to Athens.® So great was the sensation produced among 
the Athenians, that they not only marched with all their force to- 
recover the place, but also recalled their general Charts with that 
mercenary force which he commanded in the territories of Oorintli 
and Pliliua They further requested aid from the Corinthians and 
their other allies in Peloponnesub. These allies did not obey tlio 
summons ; but the Athenian force alone would have sutficed to 
retake Ordpus, had not the Thebans occuined it so as to place it 
beyond their attack. Athena was obliged to acquiesce in their 
occupation of it, though under protest, and with the understand- 
ing that the disputed right should be referred to impartial arbi- 
ti*ation.^ 

Tliis seizure of Oropus produced more than one material conse- 
quence. Owing to the recal of Chares from Corinth, g^Q 
the harbour of Sikyun could no longer be maintained 
against the Sikyoiiians in the town ; who, with the eonteuted ’ 
aid of the Arcadians, reca])turcd it, so that both town jlloiopouiio. 
and harbour again came into the league of Thebans 
and Arcadians. Moreover, Athens became discontented inS) aiiiiuace 
with her Peloponnesian allies, for having neglected lier 
summons on the emergency at Oropus, although Atlie- 
Ilian troops had been constantly in service for the pro- Doatii of 
tection of Peloponndsus against the Tliebans. The ^y^tumodfis. 
growth of such dispositions at Athens became kiu>wu to the. Man- 
tineian LykomedSs, the ablest and most ambitious leader in 
Arcadia, who was not only jealous of the predominance of the- 

i iRotoratfis, Orat. xiv. (Plataic.), b. It would Hoeui that wo are to refer 
22— 4U. to this loHs of OrCpua the ^al of 

s Xen. Hbllon. v!i 4, 1 ; Biod^r. xr. OhabriaH and Kallibtratus in Athciih, 
76. together with the momomble harangue 

The previous capture of Ordpus, of the lattei' which DemosthendH InKird 
when Athuns lost it in 411 B.C,, was as a youth with such strong admiration, 
accomplished under circumstances But our information Is so vague and 
Tew analogous (I'huoyd. viii. 00). scanty that wo can make out notliing 
sXen. Hellen. vii. 4, 1; BiodOr. XV. certainly on the point. Rehduntss 
76. (Vltie Iphioratis, CliabriO',, et Tiiuothei, 

Compare Demosthen. Be Coronft, p. pp. 100—114) brings together all the 
25n a. 123: iBschints cout. Ktesiphont. scattered testimonies in an instructive 
p. 897» 8. 86. chapter. 

8—18 
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Thebans, but had come to a formal rupture with them at the synod 
held for the reception of tlie Pei*sian rescript.^ Anxious to dis- 
engage the Arcadians from ThSbes as well as from Sparta, Lyko- 
medCs now took advantage of the discontent of Athens to open 
negotiations with that city, persuading the majority of the Arca- 
dian Ten Thousand to send him thither as ambassador. There 
was difficulty among the Athenians in entertaining his proposition, 
from the alliance subsisting between them and Spai'ta. But they 
were reminded, that to disengage the Arcadians from Thebes was 
no less in the interest of Spaita than of Athens ; and a favourable 
answer was then given to LykomedSs. The latter took ship at 
Peirteus for his return, hut never reached Arcadia ; for he hap- 
pened to land at the spot where the Arcadian exiles of the opposite 
party were assembled, and these men put him to death at once.® 


In spite of his death, however, the alliance between Arcadia and 
Athens was still brought to pass, though not without opposition. 

Thebes was during this year engaged in her unsuccessful cam- 
B.a 866. Thessaly (alluded to already) for the rescue 

Epamoiiion Pdopidas, which disabled her from effective efforts 
das is sent " in Peloponn^sus. But as soon as that rescue had been 
mtoA> accomplished, Epameinondas, her greatest man and 
her only conspicuous orator, was despatched into 
against Eai- Arcadia to offer, in conjunction with an envoy from 
Uatratns. Argos, diplomatic obstruction to the proposed Athenian 

alliance. He had to speak against Kallistratus, the most distin- 
guished orator at Athens, who had been sent by his countrymen 
to plead their cause amidst the Arcadian Ten Thousand, and who, 
among other arguments, denounced the enormities which darkened 
the heroic legends both of Th§bes and Argos. ‘‘ Were not Orestes 
and AlkmpeCn, both murderers of their mothers (asked Kallistratus), 
natives of Argos 1 Was not OEdipus, who slew his father and 
married his mother, a native of Thebes “ Yes (said Epamei- 
nondas, in his reply), they were. But Kallistratus has forgotten 
to tell you that these persons, while they lived at home, were 


Against £al< 
Ustratus. 

alliance. 


iXenophCn, Hellenica, vil 1, 89; 
vii. 2. 

a XenophCn, Hellenica, vil 4, 8, 
XenopnCn notices the singularity of 
the accident Hiere were plenty of 
vesselB in PelweuB; l^komedds had 


only to make his choice, and to deter* 
mine whore he would disembark. He 
fixed upon the exact spot where the 
exiles were assembled, not knowing 
they were there^acuftovudrara 
dTroSmJflrieet. 
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innocent or reputed to be so. As soon as tlieir crimes became 
known, Argos and ThSbes banished them ; and then it was that 
Athens received them, stained with confessed guilt/’ ^ This clever 
retort told much to the credit of the rhetorical skill of Epamei- 
nondas, but his speech as a whole w'as not successfuL The Arca- 
dians concluded alliance with Athens, yet without formally 
renouncing friendship with Thebes. 

As soon as such new alliance had been ratified, it became 
important to Athens to secure a free and assured project 
entrance into Peloponnesus, while at the same time 
the recent slackness of the Corinthians in regard to . 

the summons to OrOpus rendered her mistrustful of toeyoro’dis- 
their fidelity. Accordingly it was resolved in the appomted, 
Athenian assembly, on the motion of a citizen named DemotiOn, 
to seize and occupy Coiinth ; there being already some scattered 
Athenian garrisons, on vai'ious points of the Corinthifin territory, 
ready to be concentrated and rendered useful for such a ]>urpose. 
A fleet and land force under Charts was made leady and de- 
spatched. But on reaching the Corinthian port of Kenchre(e, 
Ohai'Gs found himself shut out even from admittance. The pro- 
2JOsition of Demotion, and the resolution of the Athenians, had 
become known to the Corinthians, who forthwith stood upon 
their guard, sent soldiers of their own to relieve the various 
Athenian outposts on their territory, and called upon these latter 
to give in any complaints for which they might have ground, as 
their services were no longer needed. Charcls pretended to have 
learnt that Corinth was in danger. But both be and the remain- 
ing Athenians were dismissed, though with every expression of 
thanks and politeness.® 

The ti'eacherous purpose of Athens was thus bafiled, and the 
■Corinthians were for the moment safe. Yet their position was 

i Coiiiolius Nopos, Bpamoluond. c. which Aristotle makes allwHlon (Rlio- 
e ; Plutarch, Eeipuh. Gor. Vrroa p. 810 toric, Sii 17, 3) ; possihly enough, 
F ; Plutarch, Apophtheg. Ifceg. p, 198 Sfiainst Kpameiaomlas also. 

Xeu. TJollou. vii. 4, 4-0. 

OompaTO a similar reference on the The public debates of the Athonijwi 
part of others to the crimes embodied assembly were not favourable to the 
n* Theban legend (Justin, ix. S). success of a scheme like that proposed 

Perhaps it may have been during by Demotion, to which secrecy was in- 
this embassy into Peloponnesus, that dispeiiHiible. Compare another Hchome, 
Kallistratus addressed the discourse divulged in like manner, in ThuoydidOs. 
to the public assembly at MossOnd, to iiL 8. 
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precarious and uncomfortable ; for tbeir enemies, Tb6bes and 
Argos, were already their masters by land, and Athens 
B.a 866. converted from an ally into an enemy. 

Slan 9 ?^i- Hence they resolved to assemble a sufficient merce- 
dauitans, nary force in their own pay ; ^ but while thus provide 
Ss ing for military security, they sent envoys to Thebes to- 

open negotiations for peace. Permission was granted 
apply to to them by the Thebans to go and consult tbeir allies, 
Sparta. ^ peace in conjunction with as many 

as could be brought to share their views. Accordingly the 
Corinthians went to Spai’ta and laid their case before the full 
synod of allies, convoked for the occasion. “We are on the 
point of ruin (said the Corinthian envoy), and must make peace. 
We shall rejoice to make it in conjunction with you, if you will 
consent ; but if you think proper to pemevere in the war, be not 
displeased if we make peace without you.” The Epidauriaiis and 
Phliasians, reduced to the like disli'ess, held the bame language 
of weariness and inipatieucc for peace.® 

It had been ascertained at Thfibes that no propositions for 
Refusal could be entertained which did not contain a 

ihespar- formal recognition of the iudependeuce of ^ressGuC*. 

To this the Corinthians and other allies of Sparta had 
^wUenre of difficulty ill agi’eeing. But they vainly oudea- 
SSsS* voured to prevail upon Sparta herself to submit to 
proacu'their concession. The Spartans refusecl to re- 

comeuta^ liuquish a territory inherited from victorious fore- 
fathers, and held under so long a prescription. They 
repudiated yet more indignantly the idea of recognizing as fixie 
Greeks and equal neighbours those who hud so long been their 
slaves. They proclaimed their determination of continuing the 
war, even siiigle-liauded and witli all its hazar<ls, U) regain what 
they had lost ; ® and although they could not directly prohibit 
the Corinlhians and other allies, whose sickness of the war had 

I It seems probable that these were chronolojiy), and to the Corinthian 
toe mercenaries placed by the Corin- mercenaries now aHsemblod in cou- 
toians under the cominaud ot Tiuio- nexion with Timoleon and Tiinophan^H, 
phanSa, and employed by him after- of whom I shall have to say much in a 
wards as instmmouts for establishing future chapter. 

ad^ptism.^ a Coimiare Xen. Hellon. vii 4,8,9* 

Plutarch (timoleon, o, 3, 4) alludes with JLsokratSs, Or. vL (Arohlclaunut),. 
briefly to lueicenanes equipped about s, 106. 
this tone (as far as we cau verify his if Xen. Hellen. viu 4, 9. 
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become intolerable, from negotiating a separate peace for them- 
selves, yet they gave only a reluctant consent Archidamus, sou 
of Age^ilaus, even reproached the allies with timorous selfishness, 
partly in deserting their benefacti'ess Sparta at her hour of need, 
pai-tly in recommending her to submit to a sacrifice ruinous to 
her honour.^ The Spartan prince conjured his countrymen in 
the name of all their ancient dignity to spurn the mandates of 
Th6bes ; to shrinh neither from effort nor from peril for the re- 
conquest of Mesa§nd, even if they had to fight alone against all 
Greece ; and to convert their military population into a perma- 
nent camp, sending away their women and children to an asylum 
in friendly foreign cities. 

Though the Spartans were not inclined to adopt the desperate 
suggestions of Archidamus, yet this important congress b.o. see. 
ended by a scission between them and their allies, 

The Corinthians, Pliliasians, Epidaurians, and others 
went to Thebes and concluded peace, recognizing the conclude 
independence of MessCuO, and alfirming the indepen- but 

dence of each separate city within its own territoiy, 
without either obligatory alliance or headship on the rSjoKiiizln#? 
pai’t of any city. Yet when the Thebans invited them p^mienw of 
to contract an alliance, they declined, saying that this Atesseus. 
w'ould he only embarking in war on tbe other side, whereas that 

1 This Bentlraont ot diSRatisfacticn 87, 00, 10r>, loe, 123. 
against the allicR is strouMly and Wo may infer from this discourse of 
rapeatedly set forth in the Oration of Isokrati's, that the disi)li>aKure of tbe 
iHokiattH called Archidamus, composed Spartans ainuust their tillies, because 
as if to bo spoken m this synod— and the latter udviHod them to I’elinquish 
good ovidonco (whether actually spoken MessCnll, was much creator than the 
or not) of the feoliugs ammatmg the naiiutivo of Xenophon (Hellen. viL i, 
prince and a largo party at Hparta. 8—11) would lend us to believe. 
Archidamus treats those allies who In the araiment preUxod to tbe 
Tccomuieuded the Spaitans to surrender discourae, it is asserted (among various 
Messend as worse enemies even tlian other inaccumcies) that the Spartans 
those who bad broken off altogether, bad sent to Thdbes to ask for peace. 
He specifies (lorintlilans, Pliliasians, and that the Tliebans bad said in 
and Epidaurians, sect. 11 — 18— eisTovro leply— peace would be granted, el 
8 ’ T^KOvm irKeovtiw, leal roaratinjv rifiStv TAt-crtn^wiv avotic£orci><rt icel avrovonov 
KanyviiKaertu avavSpiav, &crr9 iroWdKtS jacroxn. NoW the tSpartollS had never 
:J/*o5afi<5<rai/Tesvir£pTwsawT«vTroAeg,«w, sent to ThGbes for this puimoso ; tbe 
vtrip 'Mtoro^prif ovie oiovrai Seiu Corintliiaus Went to HiObes, and 

Kivovue^ieiv • aW’ tv* avTot r^v <r0flTepav there leamt the peremptory condition 
^x,iTa^p dir^aAwv leapirwi^rai, rntpatprai requiring that McSS6ll^ sbOUld be 
BtSdxrKclv 11 IJM 9 < 0 ? ^pi) rote tx^poU recognized. Next, the Thebans would 
^imerepac irapaxtaprio'ai kclI Trpbe Toi« iiover require Sparta to reoolonize or 
oAAoif €rraLin.i\ov<rip, wr, ec p,{) ravra reconstitute (AvoiKivat) MessCkld ; that 
<rvy)(wpi?<rojui*v, »roti?<r<ip.fi'ot tipi^vriv had been already done by thelliebans 
jt a-ra flx6aff outoiJs. Compare sect. 67, themselves. 
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which tliey sighed for was peace. Peace was accordingly sworn 
upon the terms indicated in the Persian rescript, so far as re- 
garded the general autonomy of each separate town, and specially 
that of Mess^^, hut not including any sanction, direct or indirect, 
of Thehan headship.^ 

This treaty removed out of the war, and placed in a position 
B .0 366 neutrality, a considerable number of Grecian states, 

chiefly those near the Isthmus — Corinth, Phlius, 
Epidaurus; probably Troczfin and Hermion6, since 
Gi 4^^ we do not find them again mentioned among the 
states after contending parties. But it left the more powerful 
this peace, states— Th^bes and Argos, Sparta and Athens^ — still 

at war, as well as Arcadia, Acliaia, and Elis. The relations be- 
tween these states, however, were now somewhat complicated 
for Thebes was at war with Sparta, and in alliance, tliough not 
altogether heai'ty alliance, with the Arcadians ; while Athens 
was at war with ThSbes, yet in alliance with Sparta, as well as 
with Arcadia, The Ai’geians were in alliance with Thebes and 
Arcadia, and at war with Sparta; the Eleians were on unfriendly 
terms, though not yet at actual war, with Arcadia, yet still (it 
would appear) in alliance with Thebes. Lastly, the Ai’cadians 
themselves were losing their internal co-operation and harmony 
one with another, which had only so recently begun. Two 
parties were forming among them under the old conflicting aus- 
pices of Mantineia and Tegea. Tegea, occupied by a Theban 
harmost and garrison, held strenuously with Megalopolis and 
MessenS as well as with Thebes, thus constituting a strong and 
united frontier against Sparta. 

As the Spartans complained of their Peloponnesian allies for 
urging the recognition of MessGnS as an independent slate, so they 
were no less indignant with the Persian king, who, though still 
calling himself their ally, had inserted the same recognition in 

^ DiodCrns <xv. 76) states that the Idiat rescript ; so far, but no further 
Persian kinp; sent envoys to Greece, (as I conceive), the assertion of Dio- 
who caused this peace to be concluded. dCrus about Persian intervention 
But there seems no ground for heliev- exact. 

Ing that any Persian envoys had ^ DiodCnis (xv. 76) is further inaccu- 
visited Greece since the return of rate in stating the peace as universally 
Pelopidas, whose return with the re- accepted, anu as being a conclusion of 
script did in fact constitute a Persian the Bijeotian and IjacedsBraouian war, 
intervention. The peace now con- which had begun with the battle of 
eluded was upon the general basis of Leuktra. 
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the rescript granted to Pelopidas.^ The Athenians also were dis- 
satisfied with this rescript. They had (as has been Athens 
already stated) condemned to death Timagoras, one 
of their envoys who had accompanied Pelopidas, for 
having received bribes. They now availed themselves king— 
of the opening left for them in the very words of the ^npt fown 
rescript, to send a fresh embassy up to the Persian lam, pro- 
court, and solicit more favourable terms. Their AmpSpohs 
new envoys, communicating the fact that Timagoras Af.i!tiSSn 
had betrayed his trust and had been punished for possession, 
it, obtained from the Great Eling a fresh rescript, pronouncing 
Amphipolis to be an Athenian possession instead of a free city.“ 
Whether that other article also in the former rescript, which 
commanded Athens to call in all her armed ships, was now 
revoked, we cannot say ; but it seems probable. 

At the same time that the Athenians sent this second embassy, 

they also despatched an armament under Timotheus b.o. see. 

to the coast of Asia Minor, yet with express instriic- Timotiious 

tions not to violate the peace with the Persian king, sent with a 
*•1 T. floot to Asia. 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta, went to the same scene, — Agesiiaus 

though without any public force; availing himself 
only of his long-established military reputation to 
promote the interests of his country as negotiator. Both Siiartau 
and Athenian attention was now turned, directly and specially, 
towards Ariobai'zands, the satrap of Phrygia ; who (as lias been 
already related) had sent over to Greece, two years before, 
Philiskus of Abydus, with the view either of obtaining from the 
Thebans peace on terms favourable to Sparta, or of aiding the 


1 Xen. Bnc. Agesil. li. 30. ev(5/Aif«— a fresh rescript about Amphi- 

Heptrn Siktii/ imBijartiu koI riov irpocT’ polfe— this information can only Iwve 
Sffp, leai on vvVf avfjiuaxof tiluai <pdarte<ov, been communicated, and the new 
irciram iMea’trijvrjv a^teVat. rescript only obtained, by a second 

s This second mission of the embosKy sent to him from Athens. 
Athenians to the Persian court Perhaps the Lacodmmonian Kallias 
(pursuant to the invitation containod may have accompanied this second 
in the rescript given to Pelopidas, Athenian mission to Susa; we hear of 
Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 37), appears to me him as having como back witli a 
implied in Demosthends, JKals. Leg. p. friendly letter from the Persian king 
384, 8. 160; p. 420, 8. 283; Or. De to Agesilaus (Xenophdn, £nc. Ages. 
Halonneso, p. 84, s. 30. viii. 3 ; Plutarch, Apophth liocon. p. 

If the king of Persia was informed 1233 E), brought by uPersianmeHSUTiger. 
that Timagoras had been put to desith But me statement is too vague to 
by his countrymen on retaining to enable us to verify this as the actual 
Athens— and if he sent down (/care- occasion. 
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latter against them.^ AiioLarzan^s was fhen preparing, and 
apparently had since openly consmrimated, his revolt from the 
Persian king, which Agesilaus employed all his influence in 
fomenting. The Athenians, however, still wishing to avoid a 
distinct breach with Persia, instructed Timotheus to assist 
Ariobai*zan§s, yet with a formal proviso tliat he should not break 
truce with the Great King. They also conferred both upon 
ArioharzanSs (with his three sons) and upon Philiskus the 
gift of Athenian citizenship.® That satiap seems now to have 
had a laige mercenary force, and to have been in possession of 
both sides of the Hellespont, as well as of Perinthus on the 
Propontis ; while Philiskus, as his chief oiiicer, exercised 
extensive ascendency, disgraced by much tyranny and brutality, 
over the Grecian cities in that i*egion. 

Precluded by his instructions from openly aiding the revolted 
Arioharzan^s, Timotheus turned his force against the 
Samos by^ island of Samos, which was now held by Kyprothemis, 
Timotpheus. ^ Q-recian chief with a military force m the service of 
Tigranes, Persian satrap on the opposite mainland. How or 
when Tigranis had acquired it, we do not know ; but the 
Persians, when once left by the peace of Antalkidas in quiet 
possession of the continental Asiatic Greeks, naturally tended to 
push their dominion over the neighbouring islands. After 
carrying on his military operations in Samos, with 8000 peltasts 
and 30 triremes, for ten or eleven months, Timotheus became 
master of lU His success was the more gmtifying, ajs he had 
found means to pay and maintain Lis troops during the whole 
time at the cost of enemies, without either drawing upon the 
Athenian treasury or extorting contributions from allies.® An 
important posse.ssioii was thus acquired for Athens, while a 
consideralile number of Samians of the opposite pai'ty w'ent into 
banishment, with the loss of tlieir properties. Since Samos was 
not among the legitimate possessions of the king of Persia, this 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 27. Snmo?, are touclieil upon iu the 

DemoKUien. De Hliocllor. Libert. X'setido-AilutoieltVi, (Ecouomio. ii. 28; 
p. 198, 8. 10, coot Aristokrat. p. 000, s. and in Poiyn'U, lil 10, D ; so far oe we 
106 ;jp. 687, s. 242. con uadcititand Uiexu, they appear to 

a Demosthon. vi sup. ; IsokmtOs, be only conti'ibutioiiH, levied under a 
Or. XV. Perxnut.) s. 118; OomeL thin disguise, upon the inhabitants. 
!N«po8, Timotli, c. 1. Hince AriobamnOs gave monov to 

I'lie stratHgeina whereby Timotheus Agesilaus, be may perhaps have jpven 
procured money for his troops at some to TimoUieus during this siege. 
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conquest was not understood to import war between him and 
Athens. Indeed it ai)pears that the revolt of AriobarzanSs and 
the uncertain fidelity of various neighbouring satraps shook for 
some time the King’s authority, and absorbed his revenues in 
these regions. Autophradat^s, the satrap of Lydia, and Mausdlus, 
native prince of Karia under Persian supremacy, attacked 
AriobarznuSs, with the view, real or pretended, of quelling his 
revolt, and laid siege to Assiis and Adramyttinm. But they are 
said to have been induced to desist by the personal influence of 
Agesilaus.^ As the latter had no army, nor any means of allure- 
ment (except perhaps some money deiived from Ariobarzan^s), 
wo may fairly presume that the two besiegers were not very 
earnest in the cause. Moreover, we shall find both of them, a 
few years afterwards, in joint revolt with Aiiobarzan^s himself 
against the Persian King.*** Agosilaus obtained, from all three, 
l)i*cimiai*y aid for Sjiarta.* 

The acquisition of Samos, while it exalted the reputation of 
Timotheufl, materially enlarged the maritime do- 
minion of Athena. It seems also to have weakened 
the hold of tlie Great King on Asia Minor, to have 
disposed the residents, both satraps and Grecian. citioH, 
to revolt, and thus to have hel])e(l Ariobar/anOs, who obtained by 
rewai’ded both Ageailaus and Timotheiis. Agesilaus 
was enabled to carry home a sum of money to his embaiTassed 
counliyinen ; but Timotlieus, declining pecuniary aid, obtained 
for Athens the more valuable boon of readuiiasion to the Thracian 
Ohersonese. AriobarzaiiSs made over to him SeHtus and KrithOtd 
in that peninsula ; possessions doubly precious, as they secured 
to the Athenians a partial mastery of the passage of the Hellcs- 
Ijonf^ with a large circumjacent territory for occupation.* 

1 Xonoph. Bnc. Ages. ii. 26 ; PolysQ- miHerably scanty and indistinct .tre 
iius, vii. 2U. our antlioritiGH. 

1 <lo not know whothor it is to this Jlehdaufca(Vltap Iphicmtis, Chabrifc, 
period tliat nvo aro to rt*for the siege of et Timotlioi, chap, v, pp, 118—180) is 
Artanous by AutophwuUilGs, which an instractivo auxiliary in putunpi 
liu wuH mdiirod to relinquish by an together scraps of inforuiation : coni- 
iiiftemous pniposition of Kubulus, who par© also Weissenbom, HoUen. pp. li>2 
hold tho place (Anstot Politla ii. 4, —104 (.Teno, 1844) 

30) 8 Xen. line. Ages. ix. 26, 27. 

8 It is with the greatest difficulty or. xv. (Do I»enuut)s. i 5— 

that wo make out anything like a 118 ; Cornelius Nepos, Tiiriothena, c. 1 
thread of events at this period: so IsokratGs particularly dwells upon 
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Samos and the Chersonese were not simply new tributary con- 
Samos federates a^regated to the Athenian synod. They 
and the were, m large proportion, new territories acquired to 
-~nevv ® Athens, open to be occupied by Athenian citizens as 
acquisftS out-settlers or kleruchs. Much of tlie Chersonese had 
Atiienilm been possessed by Athenian citizens, even from the 
kierucha or time of the first Miltiad^ and afterwards down to the 
thithe”a8*^^ destruction of the Athenian empire in 406 B.c. 
proprietors. Though all these proprietors had been then driven 
home and expropriated, they had never lost the hope of a favour- 
able turn of fortune and eventual re-entry.^ That moment had 
now arrived. The formal renunciation of all private appropria- 
tions of land out of Attica, which Athens liatl proclaimed at the 
formation of her second confederacy in 378 B.C., as a means of 
conciliating maritime allies, was forgotten, now that she stood 
no longer in fear of Sparta. The same system of kleruchies 
which had so much discredited her former empire, was again 
partially commenced. Many kleruchs, or lot-holders, were sent 
out to occupy lands both at Samos and in the Chersonese. 
These men were Athenian citizens, who still remained citizens of 
Athens even in their foreign domicile, and whose properties 
lormed part of the taxable schedule of Athens. The particulars 
of this important measure are unknown to us. At Samos Uie 
emigrants must have been new men, for there had never been 
any kleruchs there before.® But in the Chei-sonese, the old 


Uie fact that the con quest of Timothens kleruchs wore sent out in 361 and in 
s<>cure(l to Athens a loi'go dicuiajacent 362 nc , as montloucd ]>y the Scholiast 
territory — Stv kvi^OtiifrSiv fiiras 6 roiro? on ASschmOH cont. Timaicb, p. 81, o. 

otKflcoj •nvayKdirOyi rg wdAet 12 ; and by Philouliorus, IV. 131, ed. 
yMviadac, dec. (a 114). Didot. Ftoo the note of Wesseling, 

From the value of the Hellespont to who questions the accuracy of the date 
Athens os ensurinpf a re^mlar supply of in DiodOnia X dissent from his 
com imported from the Euxine, tfostus criticism, tliongh he is supported both 
was sometimes called “ the flour-board by Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, b. 
of the Peirmus ” — if mjAia too Ueipeutk nL p, 428) and by Mr. Clinton (F. 
(Aiistot. Bhetor. iii. 10, S). H ad ann. 3fi2). I think it highly 

1 See Amlokidfis de Pn^, s. 16. improbable that so long an interval 
sThat tho Athenian occupation dliould have elapsed between the- 
of Samos (doubtless only in part) by capture of tho island and the sending 
kleruchs, bepan in 306 or 806 aa— Is of the kleruchs, or that this latter 
established by DiodOrus, xviii. 8—18— measure, offensive as it was in the 
when he mentions the restoration eyes of Greece, ^ould have been Jlrsi 
of the Samians forty-three years after- resorted to by Athens in 862 B.C., when 
wards by the Macedonian Perdikkas. she had been so much weakened both 
Tills is not inconsistent with the by the Social War and by the progiess 
tact that additional detachments of of Philip. Strabo mentions 2000 
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Athenian proprietors, who had been expropriated forty years 
before (or their descendants), doubtless now went back, and tried, 
with more or less of success, to regain their previous lands, rein- 
forced by bands of new emigrants. And Timotheus, having once 
got footing at Sestus and Krithote, soon extended his acquisitions 
to Elaeiis and other places; whereby Athens was emboldened 
publicly to claim the whole Chersonese, or at least most part of 
it, as her own ancient possession, from its extreme northern 
boundary at a line drawn across the isthmus north of Kardia, 
down to Elmus at its southern extremity.^ 

This transfer of lands in Samos to Athenian proprietors, cum- 
bined with the resumption of the Chersonese, appears 
to have excited a strong sensation throughout Greece, of \fchens m 
as a revival of ambitious tendencies on the pai‘t of 
Athens, and a manifest departure from those disin- 
terested professions which she had set forth in 378 
B.C. Even in the Athenian assembly, a citizen named Kyduis 
pronounced an emphatic protest against the emigration of the 
kleruchs to Samos,® However, obnoxious as the measure was 
to criticism, yet, having been preceded by a conquering siege and 
the expulsion of many native proprietors, it docs not seem to 
have involved Athens in so much real difticulty as the lesump- 
tion of her old rights in the Chersonese. Not only did she Lei'e 
come into conflict with independent town.s like Kurdia,® which 
resisted her pretensions, and with resident proprietors whom she 
was to aid her citizens in dispossessing, liut also with a new 
enemy, Kotys, king of Thrace. That prince, claiming the Cher- 
sonese as Thmcian territory, was himself on tlie point of seizing 
Sestus, when Agesilaus or Ariobarzanes drove him away,^ to make 
room for Timotheus and the Athenians. 


klfimcUs as haviug boon sent to 
Samos. But whether he meauH the 
first batch alone, or all the diiforent 
batches together, we cannot say 
(Strabo, xiv. p. (KiS). The father of 
the philoHopher Epikums was among 
these kleruchs ; compare Diogen. 
Laort. X. 1. 

Helidmitz (Vitoe Iphioratis, Ohabrim 
et Tiinotliei, p. 127) seems to me to 
take a Just view ot the very difilciilt 
chronology of this period. 

DemostheuSs mentions the property 


of the klemclis, in his general review 
of the ways and means of Athens, In. 
a speech dehvered in Olympiad iWJ, 
before 35i B.C. (Do Symmoriis, p. 182, 
8. 19). 

1 See Demosthen^^, De llalonneso,, 
p. 88, 8. 40-~42 ; iEsohinds, De hhls. 
Legai 204, s. 74. 

s Aristotel. Khetoric. ii. 8, 4. 
t Domosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
677, s. 201 ; p. 070, s. 20i) 

* XeuophOn, Eno. Agcsil. U. 20. 
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It has been already mentioned that Kotyjs^ the new Thracian 
B.C. S65- enemy, hut i^reviously the friend and adopted citizen 
of Athens, was father-in-law of the Athenian f'oneral 
Thmce^ Ii>hikrat^, whom he hod enahled to estahlirth and 
MiporaeflM peojde the town and settlement call(‘d Drya, on the 
iphlkratfiB. coast of Thrace. Iphikrates had been employed hy 
the Athenians for the last thr^ or four years on the coasts of 
Macedonia and OhalkidikQ, and especially against Aiiiphipolis ; 
but ho had neither taken the latter plar.e, nor obtained (ho far as 
we know) any other success, though he had incurred the expense 
for three years of a mercenary geneml named CliarideniUH with a 
body of troops. How so unprofitable a re-sult on the part of an 
enei’getic man like Iphikrates is to he explained we cannot tell. 
But it naturally placed him before the eyes of his countrymen in 
disadvantageous contrast with Timotheus, who had just acixuired 
Samos and the Ohei-sonese. An additional reason for niislrusting 
Tphikratds, too, was presented hy Ihe fact that Athens was now at 
war with his fatlier-in-law Kotys. Hence it was now i-esolved hy 
the Athenians to recall him, and ai>point TiniotheuH''* to an exten- 
sive command, including Thrace and Macod(mia as well as Uie 
Clier-sonese. Perhaps party enmities heiwcon the two Athenian 
chiefs, with their respective friends, may have cimtrihiited to the 
<'hange. As Iphiknit^s had been the accuser of Timotheus a few 
years before, so the latter may have seized this opiMutunity of 
1‘etaliating.® At all events the dismissed general couductijd him- 
self in such a manner as to justity the miKtrust of his count ry- 
men, taking part with his father-in-law Kotys iu the war, and 


^DemostheiL conk Aristokiat. p. 
m, 8. 141. 

3 Demostben. oont. Aristokrat p. 
609, S. 174 ijpeiSr; rhv akv *l<}nKp&.rriv 
avofTTparriyov eiroMfyarff, 6' iw* 

*Ap^iirokiv KoX Xtp^dvrjcrov e^««re/t^are 
orpvrrjySvf dco. 

s Soe Demosthen. oont, T7motk. pp, 
1187, 1188, H. 10—16. 

Timothoas flwore and pledp;ed him- 
self publicly in the Athenian assembly, 
on one occasion, to prefer against 
Iphikratds a ypatf>iiv fivtav ; but he 
never realised this eugaj>einent, and 
he even afterwanla became so far 
reconciled with IpliikiatSs as to give 
his daughter In msirriage to the son of 


the latter Ofjld. p. 1204, s. 78). 

To what prociso <late, or circum- 
stance, this sworn oiigugomont is 
to be referred, we cannot dutonnino. 
PuHHibly tho yi>eup^ may refer to 
the connexion of IphikiiLtAH with 
Kotys, which might entail in some 
manner the forfeiture of his right of 
oitisenship : for It is difficult to 
undemtand how ypeuf^^ (tviatt in its 
usual sense (implying ihe negation of 
any original right of oltisonship), could 
ever be preferred as a charge against 
IpliikTites; who not only ^rform4Ml 
all tho active duties of a citizen, 
but served in the highest post, and 
received from the people distinguished 
honours. 
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actually fighting against Athens.’ He had got into his possession 
some hostages of Amphipolis, surrendered to him by Hai*palus, 
which gave great hopes of extorting the surrender of the town. 
These hostages he had consigned to the custody of the mercenary 
general Oharidfimus, though a vote had been passed in the Athe- 
nian assembly that they should be sent to Athens.® As soon as 
the appointment of IphikratSs was cancelled, CharidCmus forth- 
with surrendered the hostages to the Amphipolitons themselves, 
thus depriving Athens of a material advantage. And this was 
not all. Though CharidSmus had been three years with his band 
in the service of Athens under Iphikratds, yet when the new 
general Timotlieus wished to re-engage him, he declined the pro- 
position, conveying away his troops in Athenian transports, to 
enter into the pay of a decided enemy of Athens, Kotys, and in 
conjunction with Iphikratfis himself.® He was subseq^iiently 
coming by sea from Kardia to take service under her other 
enemies, Olynthus and Amphipolis, when he was captured by the 
Athenian lleet. Under tliese circumstances he was again pre- 
vailed on to serve Athens. 

It was against these two cities, and the general coast of Mace- 
donia and the Olialkidic Thrace, that Tiinotheus de- 
voted his first attention, postponing for the moment 3^^- 
Kotys and the Chersonese. In this enierpnse he 
found means to obtain the alliance of Macedonia, wioceas^on^ 
which had been hostile to his ijredeceasor Iphikrates. Maoo(ioni?i 
Ptolemy of Alums, regent of that country, who had 
assassinated tlie preceding king, Alexander, son of fails* at 
Amyntos, was himself assassinated (305 B.C.) by Per- 
dikkas, brother of Alexander.* Perdikkas, during the first year 
or two of his reign, seems to have been friendly and not hostile 
to Athens. He lent aid to Timotlieus, who turned his force against 


iDeniosthen. coiit. Aristokmt. p. IlariJaluB was, I cannot proanmo t<> 
CO*, s 1G3, eroA/uLTierev tvrip tw»^ Korvoc say. 

irpayjmroiv ivuvria rois vfMT^po(.s <rrpa- ^ Domosthen* COnt. Alistokiat. p. 
vAvpaxhlv. COC, H. 175. 

■i Demoathon. cent. Ariatokrat, p. Tho orator refers to letters written 
JlOO, fi. 174—177. Respecting tlioho by IphikmlOs and Timothons to the 
hostages, X can do nothing more than Atlienian people in support of those 
i-opoat tho brief an<i obscure notice of aliogations. Unfortunatolytheseletters 
Domosthuuds. Of the various cotuec- arc not cited in substance, 
tiires proposed to illnstrato it, none * DiodCrus xv. 77 ; iEschin&b do 
appear to mo at all satisfactory. Who RaJs. Leg. p. 260, c. 14. 
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Olynthus and other towns both m the Chalkidic Thrace and on 
the coast of Macedonia^^ Probably the Olynthian confederacy 
may have been again acquiring strength during the years of 
recent Spai*tan humiliation; so that Perdikkas now found his 
account in asfliRting Athens to subdue or enfeeble it, just as his 
father Amyntas had invoked Sparta for the like purpose. Timo- 
theus, with the assistance of Perdikkas, was very successful in 
these parts, making himseK master of TorCn^, Potidsea, Pydna, 
Meth6n§, and various other places. As he mastered many of the 
Chalkidic towns allied with Olynthus, the means and adhei’ents 
still retained by that city became so much diminished that 
Timotheus is spoken of loosely as having conquered it.® Here, 
as at Samos, he obtained his successes not only without cost to 
Athens, but also (as we are told) without severities upon the 
allies, simply from the regular contributions of the Thracian 
confederates of Athens, assisted by the employment of a tem- 
porary coinage of base metoL® Yet though Timotheus was thus 
victorious in and near the Thermaic Gulf, he was not more for- 
tunate than his predecessor in his attempt to achieve that which 
Athens had most at heart— the capture of Amphipolis ; although, 
by the accidental capture of Charidemus at sea, he was enabled 
again to enlist that chief with his band, whose services seem to 
have been greatly appreciated at Athens.* Timotheus first 
despatched Alkimachus, who was repulsed, then landed himself 
and attacked the city. But the Amphipolitans, aided by the 
neighbouring Thracians in large numbers (and perhaps by the 
Thracian Kotys), made so strenuous a resistance that he was 
forced to retire with loss, and even to bum some triremes, which, 
having been carried across to assail the city from the .wide pai^t 


1 DemnsthenCs (Olynth. 1, p. 21, s. 
14) mentions the assistance of the 
Macedonians to Timotlious against 
Olynthus. Compare also his oration 
ad Philippi Epistolani (p. 154, s. 0). 
This can hardly allude to anything else 
than the mr earned on by TimoQieus 
on those coasts in 864 B,c. ISee also 
Polymn. ilL 10, 14. 

3 Dioddr. XV. 81^ ; ComeUns Nepos, 
Timoth. 1; IsohmtOfl, Or. xv. (De 
Permut.) s. 116—118 ; Deinarchus cont. 

. Deraosth. s. 14, cont. Philohl. s. 19. 

I give in the text what X apprehend 


to be the real truth contained in the 
large assertion of IsokraWs— XoAictfie w 
S.tra.iTas Ka.TtrroKvuna’w (S. 119). The 
oi-ator states that Timothons acquired 
twenty-four cities in all ; but this total 
Ijrobably comprises his conquests in 
other times as well as in other places. 
The expression of Nepos— Olynthios 
hello siibegit "—is vague. 

sisokratds L c.; AristoteL (Eco- 
nomic. ii. 22 ; Polymn iii. 10, 14. 

^Demosthen. oont. Aristokrat. p. 
669, s. 177. 
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of the river Stryin6ii above, could not be brought off in the face 
of the enemy 

Timotheus next turned his attention to the war against Kotys in 
Thrace, and to the defence of the newly-acquired Athe- b.o. 863. 
nian possessions in the Chersonese, now menaced by the 
appearance of a new and unexpected enemy to Athens 
in the eastern waters of the .ffigean — a Theban fleet Chersonese. 


I Polysenus (ill, 10, 8) mentions this 
fact, which is explained by comparing 
(m Thucydidfls, vh. 9) the desciiption 
of the attack made by the Athenian 
Euetion npon Amphipolis in 414 B.c 

These ill-successes of Timotheus 
stand enumerated, as I conceive, in 
tliat catalogue of mne defeats, which 
the Scholiabt on JSschmus (De Fals 
Leg. p. 766, Iteiske) speciiies as having 
been undergone by Athens at the 
territory called Nine Wavs CBwea'OSoC), 
the ni'evions name of the ^ot where 
Amphipolis was built. They form 
the eighth and ninth items of the 
catalogue 

The third item Is the capture of 
Amnhipolis by Brasi<las. The fourth 
is the defeat of KleOu by Brasidas. 
Then come,— 

6. oi ivouKOvvret iir’ 'Htdva *A0rfya.toL 
HtkdBria-av, The only way In which I 
•can moke historloal tact out of those 
words is, by supposing that they 
allude to the driving in of nil the 
out-resident Atheuiuus to Athens, 
after the defeat of ^E^ospotami. Wo 
know from ThucydidOs that when 
Amphipolis was taken by Brasidas, 
many of the Athenians who were there 
settled retired to tion; whore they 
probably remained until the close of 
xlie Peloponnesian war, and were then 
forced back to Athens. ^ We should 
then have to construe oi ivoiKovvres 
eir’ ’H(6va ’ASijvaioi— “ the Athenians 
residing at Bion " ; which, though not 
an usual sense of the preposition eirl 
with an accusative case, seems the only 
dofimte meaning which can be mode 
out here. 

6. oi ficrd Si/ifiixov arparrjyodprof 
Siv6$dpTjerav. 

7. or« npa>r6fioLX**9 airdrvxev CAjuu^t- 
voKltS>p airroitg rrapaSdvnov to 19 ouMooit 

these lost words are inserted by 
Bekker from a MS.). These two last 
mentioned occurrences ore altogether 
unknown. We may perhaps suppose 
them to refer to the period when 
Iphikratte was commanding the forces 


of Athens in these regions, from 868— 
S65B.C. 

8. ^^Kire/A^0«l9 vtA Tt/i,o0eow 'AAfcijuia- 
jfoc dir4TV)^ev avroO, jrapaSovrtav avrovt 
im TtpoKparovg ’A$^y7}<rip op- 

XOPT09. 

The word Ti/uo^eov is here inserted 
by Bekker from a MS., in place of 
Ti/io<r0rfvou9, which appeared mUeiske’s 
edition. 

9 Tc|u.60eo9 eincrrpaTevo'a? cttI 

KaXafJkLuyoe. 

Here are two defeats of Timotheus 
^ciSed, one in the archonship of 
Timokratds, which exactly coincides 
with the command of Timotheus in 
these r^ons (midsummer, 3G4, to 
midsnmmer, 303 B.C.). But the other 
archon Kalamion is unknown in th^ 
Pasti of Athena WInie wski (Comment, 
in Demosth. de Corond., p. 89), Boh- 
necke, and other commentators follow 
Oorsini in representing Kalamion to bo 
a corruption of Kallumlh^ who was 
archon from midsummer, 800—869 B.a ; 
and Mr. Clinton even iiiserts the fact 
in his tables for that year. But 1 
agree with Behdantz (Vit. Iph. Ghab. 
et Tim. p. 163) that such au occurrence 
aftor midsummer, 360 B.a, can hardly 
bo roconoiled with the proceedings in 
the Chersonese before and after that 
period, as reported by Demosthends 
in tiio Oration against AristokratAs. 
Without being able to enilain the 
mistake about the name of the archon, 
and without determining whether the 
real mistake may not consist in having 
placed iifi In place of 1 cannot 
but think that Timotheus underwent 
two repulses, one by his lieutenant, 
and another by himself, near AmphU 

S olis— both of them occurring in 864 or 
early part of 368 B.C. During 
part of 363 B.a, the attention oxlimo- 
tiious seems to nave been turned to the 
Chersonese, Byzantium, Kotys, &c. 

My view of the chronology ot this 
period agrees generally with that of 
Dr. ThinWu (Hist. Gr. voL v. ch. 42, 
p. 244—26!^ 
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I liave ali'eady mentioned that in 366 B.a Tli^bes had sustained 
great misfortunes in Thessaly. Pelopidas had been 
atw*. daiidiilently seized and detained as prisoner by Alex- 

Measures aiider of Pherss ; a Theban army had been sent to 
^ebansin dishonoiu'ably repulsed, 

Thessaly— and had only been enabled to effect its retreat by the 
of Epameiiiondas, then serving as a private, and 
AJi^tty called upon by the soldiers to take the command. 
SSSmdec Afterwaids, Epameinondas himself had been sent at 
ofpher®. second army to extricate his cai)tivo 

friend, which he had accomplished, but not without relinquishing 
Thessaly and leaving Alexander more powerful than ever. For 
a certain time after this defeat the Thebans remained compara- 
tively humbled and quiet At length the aggravated oppressions 
of the tyrant Alexander occasioned such suffering, and provoked 
such missions of complaint on the part of the Thessalians to 
Thebes, that Pelopidas, burning with ardour to revenge both his 
city and himseK, prevailed on the Thebans to place him at the 
head of a fresh aimy for the purpose of invadmg Thessaly. ^ 

At the same time, probably, the remai*kable successes of tlie 
Athenians under Timotheus at Samos and the Cher- 
Om exhorts sonese had excited uneasiness throughout Greece and 
to jealousy on the part of the Thebans. Epameinondas 

fleot^^ainst ventured to propose to his countrymen that they 
should grapple with Athens on her own element and 
compete for the headship of Greece not only on land but at 
sea. In fact the rescript brought down by Pelopidas from 
the Persian court sanctioned this pretension, by commanding 
Athens to lay up her ships of war, on pain of incurring the 
chastisement of the Great King ^ — b, mandate which she had so 
completely deiied as to push her maritime efforts more ener- 
getically than before. Epameinondas employed all bis doquenco 
to impress upon his countrymen that, Sparta being now humbled, 
Athens was their actual and prominent enemy. He reminded 
them, in language such as had been used by Brasidas in the early 
years of the Peloponnesian war, and by Hermokrat^s at Syracuse,® 
that men such as the Thebans, brave and trained soldiers on land, 

X Plntarch, Pdlopid. c. 81 ; Dloddr. 9 Xen. Hellen. viL 1. SC. 

XT, so. 3 Thucyd, li. 87 ; vh. 21. 
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could soon acquire the like qualities on shipboard ; and that the 
Athenians themselves had once been mere landsmen, nntH the 
exigences of the Persian war forced them to take to the sea.^ 
“We must put down this haughty rival (he exhorted his country- 
men) ; we must transfer to our own citadel, the Kadmeia, those 
magnificent Propylsea which adorn the entrance of the acropolis 
at Athens.’* ® 

Such emphatic language, as it long lived in the hostile recol- 
lection of Athenian orators, so it excited at the mo- 
ment extreme ardour on the part of the Theban 
hearers. They resolved to build and equip one 
hundred triremes, and to construct docks with ship- das m the 
houses fit for the constant maintenance of such a ^mbiy. 
number. Epameinondas himself was named com- 
mander, to ssdl with the first fleet, as soon as it should be ready, 
to Hellespont and the islands near Ionia ; while invitations were 
at the same time despatched to Bhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, 
encouraging them to prepare for breaking with Athens.® Some 
opposition, however, was made in the Theban assembly to the 
new undertaking, especially by Menekleidas, an opposition 
speaker, who, being frequent and severe in his criticisms upon 
the leading men, such as Pelopidas and Epameinondas, has been 
handed down by Nepos and Plutarch in odious colours. Dema- 
gogues like him, whose power resided in the public assembly, are 
commonly represented as if they had a natural interest in plung- 
ing their cities into war, in order that there might be more matter 
of accusation against the leading men. This representation is 
founded mainly on the picture which Thucydides gives of Kle6n 
in the first half of the Peloponnesian war : I h§tve endeavoured in 
a former volume to show^ that it is not a fair estimate even of 
Kledn separately, much less of the demagogues generally, un war- 
like men both in taste and aptitudes. Menekleidas at Thebes, 
fiar from promoting warlike expeditions in order that he might 
denoimce the generals when they came back, advocated the 
prudence of continued peace, and accused Epameinondas of in- 


1 DfodCr. acv. 78. 

s ^schinfis, Fals. Leg. p. 276, o. S2, 
8^111. <r&x virovrijiae rh 

Tuv *A0wauav tlm iv 

vAjSS«( tuv idripaitaPf Set rd, rijs 


*A6ifivaCav ttX{>ov6XMUs irpoinJAiua ficrt* 
ptyKtlv «l$ vpocrraaCav rq; Ka 6 - 

^^odCr. XV. 78, 79. 

4S6ech.Hv. 
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volving his country in distant and dangerous schemes, with a 
■view to emulate ^e glories of Agamemndn by sailing from 
Aulis in Boeotia, as commander of an imposing fleet, to make 
conquests in the Hellespont ‘‘By the helpl of Thebes (re- 
plied Epameinondas) I have already done more than Agamem- 
ndn. He, with the forces of Sparta and all Greece besides, was 
ten years in taking a single city : while I, with the single force 
o± Th§bes and at the single day of Leuktra, have crushed the 
power of the Agamenmonian Sparta.”^ While repelling the 
charge of personal motives, Epameinondas contended that peace 
would be tantamount to an abnegation of the headship of Greece ; 
and that, if Thebes wished to maintain that ascendant station, 
she must keep her citizens in constant warlike training and action. 

To err with Epameinondas may be considered by some readers 
Menekieidas ^ being right with Menekleidaa. But on 

seommgiy the point of this debate, Menekieidas appears to 
have been really right. For the general exhortations 
naval pre- ascribed to Epameinondas resemble but too closely 
para ona. feveririi stimulants which Alkibiades adminis- 

tered at Athens to wind up his countrymen for the fatal expedition 
against Syracuse.® If we should even grant his advice to be wise 
in reference to land warfare, we must recollect that he was here 
impelling ThSbes into a new and untiied maritime career, for 
wMch she had neither aptitude nor facilities. To maintain 
ascendency on land alone would require all her force and perhaps 
prove too hard for her ; to maintain ascendency by land and sea 
at once would be stiU. more impracticable. By grasping at both, 
she would probably keep neither. Such considerations warrant 
us in suspecting, that the project of stretching across the .®gean 
for ultramarine dependencies was suggested to this great man not 
so much by a sound appreciation of the permanent interests of 
ThSbes, as by jealousy of Athens, e^eciaily since the recent con- 
quests of Timotheus.® 


5; Plutarch, Pefopidas, o. 26; Pin- ae it appears In Oornelius Nepos, there 
torch, De Sul Laude, p. 642 A. is neither the one nor the other. 

Neither of these two authors ap- That the Spartans regarded them- 
pears to me to conceive nghtly either selves as having inherit^ the leader- 
the attaok or the reply in wliloh the ship of Greece from AgamemnCn, may 
name of AsamemnCn is here brought be seen from Herodotus, viL 169. 
forward. As I have given it in the s Thucyd. vi. 17, 18 

text, there Is a teal foundation for the ® Plutarch (Pbilopcemen, c. 14) men- 
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Tlie project, however, was really executed, and a large Theban 
fleet under Epameinondas crossed the iEgean in 363 
B.O. In the same year, apparently, Pelopidas marched 
into Thesbaly, at the head of a Theban land force, 
against Alexander of Pherae. What the fleet achieved mand of a 
we are scai-cely permitted to know. It appears that tottil?HeUeJ 
Epameinondas visited Byzantium, and we are told 
that he drove off the Athenian guard-squadron under 
Lach^ prevailing upon several of the allies of Athens to declare 
in his favour.^ Both he and Timotheus appear to have been in 
these seas, if not at the same time, at least with no great interval 
of time between. Both were solicited by the oligarchy of the 
Pontic Herakleia against the people, and both declined to furnish 
aid.^ Timotheus is said to have liberated the besieged town of 
Kyzikus ; by whom it was besieged we do not certainly know, 
but probably by the Theban fleet® Epameinondas brought back 
his fleet at the end of the year, without having gained any 
splendid victory or acquired any tenable possession for Thebes, 
yet not without weakening Athens, unsettling her hold upon her 
dependencies, and seconding indirectly the hostilities caiiied on 
by Kotys, insomuch that the Athenian affairs in the Chersonese 
and Thrace were much less prosperous in 362 B.a than they had 
been in 364 B.C. Probably Epameinondas intended to return 
with his fleet in the next year (362 B.O.), and to push his 
maritime enterprises still further,* but we shall find him im- 
peratively called elsewhere, to another and a fat£d battle-field. 


ttoiiH that some authors represonted xmd Tliohons Kampf um die Hege- 
Japamtiinuudas as having consented un- mouie» pp. 70, 71) maui- 

yilliiigly to this maiitime expedition, tains that Epamemoudas was coii- 
He explains such roluctanco by refe- strained against his own hotter jiidg- 
rence to the disparaging opinion ex- zuent to uudertako this riiantime 
pressed by Plato about maritime enterprise. 1 cannot coinrido in his 
servl^ But this opinion of Plato is opinion. The oracle which Bsuch 
founded upon reasons foreign to the cites from Pausanios (viii. il, (i) pnives 
character of Epameinondas; and it as little as the above extract from Plu- 
seenis to me evident that the authors tarch. 

whom Plutarch here followed intro- i laokiatfia, Or. v. (Philip.), s. 68 ; 
ouced the opinion only as a hypo- Dioddr. xv. 79. iSiav tAs irdAct? rots 
thesis to explain why so ^eat a general 0 *ipaCoLv imCntrtv, X do not fool assured 
-0“ laud as Epameinondas bad accom- that these general words apply to OUlos, 
pUsIied so little at sea, when he took JfUiodes, and Byzantium, which had 
comnwnd of a fleet; butting himself before lieen mentioned, 
in a function for whi^ he had little ^ Justin, xvi. 4. 

^l^city, l^e Phllopoemen (Plutarch, 3 Diodtr xv 81 ; Oom^ Nepos, 

Gferend. Jfecept. p, 812 E). Timotlioua, c. 1. 

Bauch ^ his tract, Epameinondas * Diodbr. xv. 70. 
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And tlnis the first naval expedition of Th 6 bes was likewise 
the last. 

Meanwhile his friend and colleague Pdopidas had marched 
B.0 363 , Thessaly against the despot Alexander, who was 

now at the height of his power, holding in dependence 
a large poiHon of Thessaly, together with the Phthiot 
of AchsBans and the Magnates, and having Athens as his 

hiasucceas ally. Nevertheless, so revolting had been his cruel- 
Ss^raSmess numerous were the malcontents who had 

sent to invite aid h-om Thdbes, that Pelopidiis did not 
despair of oveipowering him. Nor was he daunted 
even by an eclipse of the sun, which is said to have occurred just 
as he ivas commencing his mai’ch, nor by the gloomy w'ariiings 
which the prophets founded upon it, though this event intimi- 
dated many of his fellow-citizens, so that his force was rendered 
less numerous as well as less confident. Ai-riving at Pharsalus, 
and strengthening himself by the junction of his Thessalian allies, 
he found Alexander approaching to meet him at the head of a 
well-appointed mercenary force greatly superior in number. The 
two chiefe contended who should occupy first the hills called 
Kynos Kephalse, or the Dog’s Heads. Pelopidas arrived there 
first with his cavalry, beat the cavalry of the enemy, and pursued 


them to some distance ; but he thus left the hills open to be 
occupied by the numerous infantry of the enemy, while his own 
infantry, coming up later, were repulsed with loss in their attempt 
to carry the position. Thus unpromising did the battle appear 
when Pelopidas returned from tlie pursuit. Ordering his victo- 
rious cavalry to charge the infantry on the hill in Hank, he 
immediately dismounted, seized his shield, and put himself at 
the head of his own discouraged infantry, whom he again led up 
the hill to attack the position. His presence infused so much 
fresh ardour that his troops, in spite of being twice repulsed, 
succeeded in a third attempt to drive the enemy from the summit 
of the hill. Thus master of the hill, Pelopidas saw before him 
the whole army of the enemy retiring in some disorder, though 
not yet beaten; while Alexander in person was on the right 
wing, exex'ting himself to rally and encourage them. When 
Pelopidas beheld, as it were within his reach, this detested enemy 
— ^wlioae treacherous arrest and dungeon he had himself experi- 
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•enced, and whose cruelties filled every one’s mouth— lie was 
seized with a transport of rage and madness, like Cyrus the 
younger on the field of Kunaxa at the sight of his brother 
Artaxerx^s. Without thinking of his duties as a general, or 
even looking to see by whom he was followed, he rushed im- 
petuously forward, with loud cries and challenges to Alexander 
to come forth and fight. The latter declining the challenge 
retired among his guards, into the midst of whom Pelopidas 
plunged with the few who followed him, and there, while fighting 
with desperate bravery, met his death. So rapidly had this rash 
proceeding been consummated, that his army behind did not at 
first perceive it. But they presently hastened forward to rescue 
or avenge him, vigorously charged the troops of Alexander, and 
put them to llight with severe loss.^ 

Yet this victory, though important to the Thebans, and still 
more important to the Thessalians, was to both of 
them robbed of all its sensible value by the death of «ie 

Pelopidas. The demonstrations of grief throughout 
the army were unbounded and universal. The 
soldiers yet warm from their victory, the wounded 
men with wounds still untended, llocked around the corpse, 
piling up near to it as a trophy the arms of the slain enemies. 
Many, refusing either to kindle fire or to touch their evening 
meal, testified their aflliction by cutting off their own hair as 
well as the manes of their horses. The Thessalian cities vied 
witli each other in tokens of affectionate respect, and obtained 
from the Thebans permission to take the chief shoi-e in his 
funeral as their lost guardian and protector. At Th&bes the 
emotion was no less strikingly manifested. Endeai*ed to his 
countrymen first as the head of that devoted handful of exiles 
who biaved every peril to rescue the city from the Lacedsemo- 
nians, Pelopidas had been re-elected without interruption to the 
annual ofiice of Boeotorch during all the years that had since 
elapsed® (378 — 364 B.C.). He had taken a leading part in all 
their struggles and all their glories ; lie had been foremost to 
cheer them in the hour of despondency ; he had lent himself, 

r For the closcription of this memo- Nepos, Pelopid. c. 5. 
table scone, see Plutarch, PolopidaH, a DiodCr. xv, 81. Plutarch (Pelop. 
c. 81, 32 ; DiodOr. xv. 80, 81 ; Cornel, o. 84) states substautfally the same. 
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with the wisdom of a patriot and the generosity of a fiiend, to 
^second the guiding aacendency of Epameinondas, and his mode- 
ration of dealing towards conquered enemies.^ 

All that Thebes could do was to avenge the death of Pelopidas. 
The The Theban generals, Malkitas and Diogeiton,-^ con- 

bane com- ducted a powerful force of 7000 hoplites into Thessaly, 

SueSeS^ and put themselves at the head of their partisans in 
that country. With this united army they pressed 
Alexander hard, completely worsted him, and reduced 
him to submit to their own terms. He was compelled to relin- 


quish all his dependencies in 


1 Plutarch, Compar. Pelopld. and 
Marcoll. c. 1. 

- DioilOms (tv. 78) places in one and 
the same year both— 1. The maritime 
project of Epameinondas, inoludiiiji; his 
recommendation of it, the equipment 
of the fleet, and the actual expedition. 
2. The expedition of Pelopidas mto 
ThessQjy -with its immediate conse- 
quences. He mentions first the former 
of the two, hut he places both in the 
first year of Olympiad 104, the year 
in which TimokratOs was archou at 
Athens, that is, from midsummoi, 864, 
to midsummer, S6S B.c Ho passes 
immediately from tho inailtime ex- 
pedition into an allusion to tho linttle 
of Mautineia, which (he savH) ])ioved 
fatal to Epaineiiioiidas and hindered 
him from following up his ideas of 
maritime activity. 

The battle of Montineia took place 
in June or July, 3(}2 n.o. The mimtime 
expedition immediately preceding that 
battle would thoiofore natumlly take 
place in the summer of 863 jb.c., the 
year 364 B.C. having been occupied in 
the requisite naval equipments. 

I inchne to think that the march of 
Pelopidas into Theshaly also took place 
dumg 863 B.CI., an<l Unit his death thus 
occurred while Enamoiiiondas was ab- 
sent on shipboard. A probable reason 
is thus supnliod why the &econ<l Theban 
anny which wont to aveiigo Pelopidas 
was commanded, not by his friend and 
colleague Kpauieinoiidas, but by other 
geuerals. Had Kpamoinoiidas boon 
then at home, this would hardly have 
been. 

The eclipse of the sun, which both 
Hutaroli and DiodCrus mention to 
have immediately preceded the out- 
march of Pelopidas, does not seem to 
have been as yet certainly identified. 


Thessaly ; to coniine himself to 


Dodwell, on the authoiity of an astro- 
nomical fiiend, places it on the 13th of 
June, :]04 B.C., at five o’clock in the 
morning. On tho otlior hand, Calvi- 
sius places it on the 13th of July in the 
same Julian year, at a quarter before 
ele^en o'clock in tho day (see L’Art de 
verifier les Dates, trim i. p 207). Wo 
may remark that tho day named by 
Dodwell (as he himself aclmits) would 
not fall within tho 01> mpic year 364— 
863 B a, bub during Uie mouth preced- 
ing the commoncoment of that year. 
Moreover Dodwell speaks as if them 
were no other mouths in tho year, 
except June, July, and August, fit for 
military expeditions; an hypothesis 
not reasonable to admit. 

Both Sievers and Dr. ThirlwaU 
accept the eclipse mentioned by Dod- 
woU, as marking tho time when the 
expedition of Pelopidas comineiicod— 
June, 864 Aa Jiub agauist this, Mv. 
Clinton takes no notice of it m his 
Tables, which seems to show that ho 
was not satiHlled as to tho exactness of 
Dodwoll’s statement on tho chronolo- 
gical identity. If it should turn out, 
on further astronomical calculations, 
that there occurred no eclipse oi the 
sun in the year 868 ac., visible at 
TbObes, I should then fix upon tho 
eclipse mentioned by Oalvisius (l.'ith 
Jidy, 304 B.O.) os identifying the time 
of the expedition of I*elopida8, wUicii 
would, on that supposition, precede by 
eight or nine meiiths the oommenoe- 
mont of the tinnsmanne cruise of Epa- 
memondos. Tho eclipse moutioneil by 
Calvisiusls proXeinble lo thatmontioneil 
by Dodwell, because It falls within the 
Olympic year Indicated by Dioddnis. 

But It appears to me that further 
astronomical information is here re- 
quired. 
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Pherae, with its territory ne'ar the Gulf of Pagaste ; and to swear 
adherence to Thebes as a leader. All Thessaly, together with the 
Phthiot Achaeans and the Magnetes, became annexed to the head- 
ship of the Thebans, who thus acquired greater ascendency in 
Northern Greece than they had ever enjoyed before.^ The power 
of Alexander was effectually put down on land, but he still con- 
tinued both powerful and predatory at sea, as will be seen in the 
ensuing year. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 35. 
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CHAPTEE LXXX 

FROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO THE BATTLE OF 
MANTINEIA. 

It was during this period — awhile Epameinonclas was absent with 
B 0 . the fleets and while Peloindas was engaged in that 

Thessalian campaign from whence he never returned 
^Mpiracy — ^that the Thebans destroyed Orchomenus. That 
knitfiita of city, the second in the Boeotian federation, had always 
disaffected towards ThSbes. The absence of the 
leaders, as well as of a large Theban force 
ofOrcho- in Thessaly, seems to have been regarded by the 
Orchomenian Knights or Horsemen (the first and 
bans- richest among the citizens, 300 in number) .as a 
favourable moment for attack. Some Theban exiles took part in 
this scheme, with a view to overthrow the existing government ; 
and a day appointed for a military review near Th§bes was fixed 
for execution. A large number of conspirators joined with ap- 
parent ardour. But before the day arrived, several of them re- 
pented and betrayed the plot to the Boeotarchs, upon which the 
Orchomenian horsemen were seized, brought before the Theban 
assembly, condemned to death, and executed. Moreover, the 
resolution was taken to destroy the town, to kill the male adults, 
and to sell the women and children into slavery.^ This barbar- 
ous decree was executed, though probably a certain fraction 
found means to escape, forming the kernel of that population 
which was afterwards restored. The full measure of ancient 
Theban hatred was thus satiated— a hatred, tracing its origin 
even to those mythical times when Thebes was said to have paid 
tribute to Orchomenus. But the erasure of this venerable city 


I DiodCr. xr. 79. 
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from the list of autonomous units in Hellas, with the wholesale 
execution and sale of so many free kinsmen into slavery, excited 
strong sympathy throughout the neighbours, as well as repug- 
nance against Theban cruelty^ — a sentiment probably aggravated 
bv the fact, which we must presume to have been concurrent, 
that the Thebans appropriated the territory among their own 
citizens. It would seem that the neighbouring town of Kor6neia 
shared the same fate ; at least the two are afterwards spoken of 
together in such manner as to make us suppose so.° Thebes thus 
absorbed into herself these two towns and territories to the north 
ol her own city, as well as Plataea and Thespise to the south. 

We must recollect that during the supremacy of Sparta and 
the period of Theban struggle and humiliation, before 
the battle of Leuktra, Orchomenus had activdy em- e:i^ted 
braced the Spartan cause. Shortly after that victory, 
the Thebans had been anxious under their first im- 

oispl6fusiir& 

pulse of resentment to destroy the city, but had been of Epamei- 
restrained by the lenient recommendations of Epa- 
meinondas.® AH their half-suppressed wrath was revived by 
the conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights ; yet the extreme 
severity of the proceeding would never have been consummated, 
but for the absence of Epaineinondas, who was dee 2 )ly chagrined 
on his return.^ He well knew the bitter censures which Thfibes 
would draw upon herself by punishing the entire city for the 
conspiracy of the wealthy Knights, and in a manner even more 
rigorous ^an Platsea and Thespice ; since the inhabitants of these 
two latter were expelled with their families out of Bceotia, while 


^See the sentiment expressed by 
Demosthouds, cont. Leptinenif p. 4S9, 
s. 121— an oration delivered in 806 B.O.. 
eight years after the destruction of 
Orchomenus. 

a 'DemoBth. De Pace, p. C2, s. 21 ; 
Philippic, ii. p. s. 15 ; Pals. Leg. p. 
875, a 122 ; p. 887, s. 162 ; p. 445, s. STS. 

ai>iod6r. XV. 67. 

* Pausan. iz. 15, 2. 

DiodOrus places in the seme year all 
the three facts:—!. The maritime 
expedition of Epameinomlns. 2. The 
expedition of Pelopidas into Thessaly, 
his death, and the following Theban 
victories over Alexander of Pherse, 
8. The conspiracy of the Orchomenian 
Knights and the destruction of 
Oi’cuumenns. 


The year in which he places them 
is, the arcbonship of TimofcratSs— from 
midsummer, 864, to midsummer, 863 
B.C. 

That the destruction of Orchomenus 
occurred during the absence of Bpa- 
meinondas, and tliat he was greatly 
distressml at it on his return, is 
distinctly stated by Paitsanias, who, 
however, is (in my judgment) so far 
mistfdcen, that he refers the absence 
of Kpameinondas to that previous 
occasion when he had gone into 
Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas from tlie 
du^con of Alexander, 866 ii.c. 

'this date is not so probable as ilie 
date assigned by DiodCinis; nor do 
the clironolc^cal conceptions of Pan- 
sanias seem to me exact. 
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the Orchomenian male adults were slain, and the women and 
children sold into slavery. 

On returning from his maritime expedition at the end of 363 
B a 862 . Epameinondas was re-elected one of the Bceotarchs. 

He had probably intended to renew his cruise during 
the coining year. Bnt his chagrin for the Orchome- 

SSufae— ^‘•fthir, and his grief for the death of Pelopidas 

renewed an intimate friend, as well as a political colleague 

tionf whom he could trust— might deter him from a second 

absence ; while the affairs of Peloponn^us also were 
now becoming so complicated as to render the necessity 
of renewed Theban interference again probable. 

Since the peace concluded in 366 B.O. with Corinth, Phlius, &c., 
state of ThCbes had sent no army into that peninsula ; though 
her harmost and garrison still continued at Tegea, 
perhaps at Megalopolis and Mess6n6 also. The Area- 
ta alliance dians, jealous of her as wdl as disunited among them- 
with Sparta, gelves, had even gone so far as to contract an dliance 
with her enemy Athens. The main conflict, however, now was, 
between the Arcadians and the Eleians, respecting the possession 
of Triphylia and the Pisatid. The Eleians about this time (365 
B.O.) came into alliance again with Sparta,^ relinquishing their 
alliance with Th§bee ; while the Acliseans, having come into 
vigorous co-operation with Sparta® ever since 367 B.a (by reaction 
against the Thebans, who, reversing the judicious and moderate 
policy of Epameinondas, violently changed the Achaean govern- 
ments), allied themselves with Elis also, in or before 365 B.a.® 
And thus Sparta, though robbed by the pacification of 366 B.O. of 
the aid of Corinth, Phlius, Epidanrus, &c., had now acquired in 
exchange Elia and Achaia — confederates uot less valuable. 

Triphylia, the territory touching the western sea of Pelopon- 
iTie Eleians nlsuB, immediately north of the river Neda, and the 
coverhi^ Pisatid (including the lower course of theriver Alpheius 

Tnpii^a— and the plain of Olympia), immediately north of 
Triphylia, both of them between Messenia and Elis, 
iiifiMes86ii6. i^ad been in former times conquered and long held 
by the Eleians, but always as discontented subjects. Sparta, in 

A Xen. ndlen. vii. 4, 19. s Xen. HeUen. tU. 1, 48. 

s Xon. HoUen. Til. 4, 17 
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the days of her unquestioned supremacy, liad found it politic to 
vindicate their independence, and had compelled the Eleians, 
after a war of two or three years, to renounce formally all 
dominion over them.^ No sooner, however, had the battle of 
Leuktra disarmed Sparta, than the Eleians reclaimed their lost 
dominion while the subjects on their side found new protectors 
in the Arcadians, and were even admitted, under pretence of 
kindred race, into the Pan- Arcadian confederacy.® The Persian 
resci'ipt brought down by Pelopidas (367 — 366 B o.) seems to have 
reversed this arrangement, recognizing the impeiial rights of the 
Eleians.'* But as the Arcadians had repudiated the resciipt, it 
remained for the Eleians to enforce their imperial rights by aims, 
if they could. They found Sparta in the same interest as them- 
selves : not only equally hostile to the Arcadians, but also com- 
plaining that she had been robbed of MessSnS, as they complained 
of the loss of Triphylia. Sparta had just gained a slight ad van* 
tage over the Arcadians, in the recapture of Sellasia ; chiefly 
through the aid of a Syracusan reinforcement of twelve triremes, 
sent to them by the younger Dionysius, but with orders speedily 
to return.® 

Besides the imperial claims over Triphylia and the Pisatid, 
which thus placed Elis in alliance with Sparta and in jj 3 Q 0 _ 
conflict with Arcadia, there was also a territory lying sos. 
north of the Alpheius (on the hilly ground forming war be- 
the western or Eleian side of Mount Erymanthus, 
betweenEUs and the north-western portion of Ai'cadia), 
which included Lasion and the highland townships occupy 
called Aki'oreii, and which was disputed between Elis 
and Arcadia. At this moment, it was included as a portion of the 
Pan- Arcadian aggregate j® but the Elei 8 .ns, claiming it as their 
own, and suddenly marching in along with a body of Arcadian 
exiles, seized and occupied Lasion as well as some of the neigh- 
bouring Akroreii. The Arcadians were not slow in avenging the 
affront. A body of their Pan-Arcadian militia called the Epai'it4 
collected from the various cities and districts, marched to Lasion, 
defeated the Eleian hoplites with considerable loss both of men 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, SO, Sn » Xen. HeUen. vli 4, 12. 

S Xen. Ilellen. vi. (1, 2. e jt bad been taken from Elis by 

s Xen. UellcD. vii. 2, 20. Affis, at the peace of 800 b,g., after bis 

4 Xen. Hellon. vii. i, 38. victorious ^va^ (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 31> 
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and arms, and drove them out of the district. The victors re- 
covered both Lasion and all the Akroreii, except Thraustus ; after 
which they proceeded to the sacred ground of Olympia, and took 
formal possession of it, planting a garrison, protected by a regular 
stockaded circle, on the hill called Kronion. Having made good 
this position, they marched on even to the city of Elis itself, which 
was unfortified (though it had a tenable acropolis), so that they 
were enable«l to enter it, finding no resistance until they reached 
the agora. Here they found mustered the Eleian horsemen and 
the chosen hoplites, who repulsed them with some loss. But Elis 
was in great consternation, while a democratical opposition now 
manifested itself against the ruling oligarchy, seizing the acropolis 
in Lopes of admitting the Arcadians. The bravery of the horse- 
men and hoplites, however, put do^vn this internal movement, 
recovered the acropolis, and forced the malcontents, to the number 
of 400 , to evacuate the city. Thus expelled, the latter seized and 
established themselves at Pylus (in the Eleian teriitory, about 
nine miles from Elis towards the Arcadian border^), where they 
were reinforced not only by a body oi Arcadians, but also by many 
of their partisans who came from the city to join them. From 
this fortified post, planted in the country like Dekeleia in Attica, 
they carried on a harassing war against the Eleians in the city, 
and reduced them after some time to great straits. There were 
even hopes of compelling the city to surrender, and a fresh invasion 
of the Arcadians was invited to complete the enterprise. The 
Eleians were only rescued by a reinforcement from their allies in 
Achaia, who came in lai'ge force and placed the city in safety ; so 
tliat the Arcadians could do nothing more than lay waste the 
territory around.® 

Retiring on this occasion, the Ai'cadians renewed their invasion 
B.0.866. not long afterwai’ds, their garrison still occupyii^ 
invaSon of exiles continuing at Pylus. They 

Elia by the HOW marched all across the country, even approaching 
nSSfew of l^yll^iiS, the harbour of Elis on the western sea. Be- 
ArchidaSSa harbour and the city the Eleians ventured 

and the to attack them, but were defeated with such loss that 
fnwde°* theii' general ^dromachus (who had prompted the 

AroiMha. attack) feu upon his sword in despair. The distress 

1 Pauaahias* tL 22, S. s Xen. Hellen. viL 4, 18—18 ; Dioddr. xv. 77. 
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of tlie Eleians became greater than ever. In hopes of draw- 
ing off the Arcadian invaders, they sent an envoy to Sparta, 
entreating that the Lacedmmonians would make a diversion on 
their side of Arcadia. Accordingly, the Spartan prince Ai'chi- 
damus (son of King Agesilaus), invading the south-western portion 
of Ai‘cadia, occupied a hill-town or post called Kromnus (seem- 
ingly in the territory of Megalopolis, and cutting off the eomnju- 
nication between that city and Mess^nl), which he fortified and 
garrisoned with about 200 Spartans and Penoeki. The effect 
which the Eleians contemplated was produced. The Arcadian 
army (except the garrison of Olympia) being withdmwn home, 
they had leisure to act against Pylus. The Pylian exiles had 
recently made an abortive attempt upon Thalamae, on their return 
from which they were overtaken and worsted by the Eleians, with 
severe loss in killed, and 200 of their number ultimately made 
prisoners. Among these latter, all the Eleian exiles were at once 
put to death ; all the remainder sold for slaves.^ 

Meanwhile the main Arcadian force, which had returned from 
Elis, was joined by allies— Thebans,® Argeians, and Archidanms 
Messenians— and marched at once to Kromnus. They 
there blocked up the Laoedsoinonian garrison by a SarrS at 
double palisade carried all round, which they kept a 
numerous force to occupy. In vain did Archidainus twjn 
attempt to draw them off, by carrying his devastations over 
into the Skiritis and other portions of Arcadia ; for the 
Skiiitfie, in former days dependents of Sparta and among the most 
valuable constituents of tbe Lacedsemonian armicH,^ hod now be- 
come independent Arcadians. The blockade was still continued 
without interrujition. Archidamus next tried to get possession 
of a hill-top which commanded the Arcadian position. But in 
marching along the road up, he encountered the enemy in gieat 
force, and was rei)ulsed with some loss— himself being tlirufit 
through the thigh with a spear, and his relatives Polyajnidas and 
Chilon slain.^ The Lacedsemonian troops retreated for some space 

1 Xeu. Hellon. vii. 4, 26. s Thucyd. ▼. C8; Xen. Bep. Laced. 

3 Xen. Hell. vii. 4, 27. The Thebans ziL 8 : ziu. 6. 
who are here mentioned must have been ^Tho seisnre of Kromnus by the 

soldiers in t^tiiaon at Tegea, Megnlo- LacedR^monians, and the wound 
polis, or Messdn6. No fresh Theban reedved by Atchldamos, aie alluded 
croops had come into Peloponnesus. to by Justin, vi. 6. 
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into a wider breadth of ground, where they were again formed in 
battle order, yet greatly discouraged both by the repulse and by 
the communication of the names of the slain, who were among 
the most distinguished soldiers of Sparta. The Arcadians on the 
contrary were advancing to the charge in high spirits, when an 
ancient Spartan, stepping forth from the ranks, shouted with a 
loud voice, “What need to fight, gentlemen ? Is it not better to 
conclude a truce and separate?” Both armies accepted the pro- 
position joyfully. The truce was concluded ; the Lacedflemonians 
took up their dead and retired ; the Arcadians also retreated to 
the spot where they had gained their advantage, and there erected 
their trophy.^ 

Under the graphic description here given by Xenophdn seems 
The Area- concealed a defeat of the Lacedsemonians more 

blockade seiious than he likes to enunciate. The Arcadians 
Kromnua, completely gained their point by continuing the 
the^Sto blockade without interruption. One more attempt 
gaiTison. made by the Lacedaemonians for the relief of their 

countrymen. Suddenly assailing the palisade at night, they 
succeeded in mastering the poition of it guarded by the Argeians.® 
They broke down an opening, and called to the besieged to hasten 
out. But the relief had come unexpected, so that only a few of 
those near at hand could profit by it to escape. The iu'cadians, 
hurrying to the spot in large force, drove off the assailants and 
re-enclosed the besieged, who were soon compelled to surrender 
for want of provisions. More than 100 prisoners, Spartans and 
Poriccki together, were distributed among the captors— Argeians, 
Thebans, Arcadians, and Messenians— one share to each.* Sixty 
years before, the capture of 220 Spartans and Lacedsemonians in 
Sphakteria, by Kleon and Demosthenes, had excited the extreme 
of incredulous wonder throughout all Greece, emphatically noted 
by the impartied Thucydides.^ Fow, not a trace of such senti- 
ment appears even in the philo-Laconian Xenophdn. So sadly 
had Spartan glory declined I 

1 Xen. Hdlen. vli. 4, 20—26. wv Sk, s Xen. Hellen. v5i. 4, 27. The 
T\ri<rtoy Svrtifv, &v<ifioii<r<K conjecture of Palmetiue— rod JcarA 

vpttrfivTifnav tZiro — tC 8<i & avSpn, rod; *ApY«Zov;— eeeiOB here just and 

pdx*cr$aLf aAA.' od (nrei(rap.ivovg necessary, 

voi;— dcrjucvoi &p^6T€pot ojcodo-oi^cs, 9 Xen. He^en. vii. 4, 27. 

.icrjreto-ovro. o Thucyd. iv. 40. 
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Having thus put an end to tlie Spartan attack, the Arcadians 
resumed their aggression against Elis, in conjunction 
with a new project of considerable moment. It was 
now the spring immediately preceding the celebration 
of the great q[uadrennial Olympic festival, which came brate the 
about midsummer. The presidency over this sacred 
ceremony had long been the cherished privilege of 
the Eleians, who had acquired it when they conquered —excluding 
the Pisatans — ^the inhabitants of the region imme- 
diately around Olympia, and the first curators of the festival 
in its most piimitive state. These Pisatans, always reluctant 
subjects of Elis, had never lost the conviction that the presidency 
of the festival belonged to them of right, and had entreated 
Sparta to restore to them their right, thirty-five years before, 
when Agis as conqueror imposed terms of peace upon the Eleians.^ 
Their request had been then declined, on the ground that they 
were too poor and rude to do worthy honour to the ceremony. 
But on now renewing it, they found the Arcadians more com- 
pliant than the Spartans had been. The Arcadian garrison, 
which had occupied the sacred plain of Olympia for more than 
a yeai', being strongly reinforced, preparation was made for 
celebrating the festival by the Pisatans under Arcadian protec- 
tion.® The Grecian states would receive with surprise, on this 
occasion, two distinct notices from official heralds, announcing to 
them the commencement of the hieromenia or sacred season, and 


the precise day when the ceremonies would begin ; since doubir 
less the Eleiaus, though expelled by force from Olympia, still 
asserted their rights and sent I'ound their notices as usual 
It was evident that this memorable plain, consecrated aa it 
was to Hellenic brotherhood and communion, would ^ 
on the present occasion be dishonoured by dispute 
and perhaps by bloodshed, for the Arcadians sum- 


moned to the spot, besides their own military strength, tostivai by 
a considerable body of allies : 2000 hopHtes from fliot oi^e 
Argos, and 400 horsemen from Athens, So imposing 
a force being considered sufficient to deter the unwar- bra veorvg^ 
like Eleians fi?om any idea of asserting their rights by ^ 


1 XexL Hellon. iSL 2, 8L 

3 Xen. Hellen. tU. 2, 29. Compare Faiuaiiias, vi 22, 2. 
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arms, ilie Arcadians and Pisatans began the festival with its 
ordinary routine of sacrifices and matches. Having gone through 
the chariot-race, they entered upon the pentathlon, or quintuple 
contest^ wherein the running match and the wrestling match 
came first in order. The running match had already been 
completed, and those who had been successful enough in it to go 
on contending for the prize in the other four points, had begun 
to wrestle in the space between the stadium and the great altar, ^ 
when suddenly the Eleians were seen entering the sacred ground 
in arms, accompanied by their allies the Achaians, and marching 
up to the opposite bank of the little river Kladeus, which flowed 
at a little distance to the westward of the Altis, or interior 
enclosed precinct of Zeus, falling afterwaids into the Alpheius. 
Upon this the Arcadians drew up in armed order, on their own 
side of the Kladeus, to resist the farther aiiproach of the Eleians.® 
The latter, ^vith a boldness for which no one gave them credit, 
forded the nvulet, headed by Stmtolas with his chosen band of 
300, and vigorously charged first the Arcadians, next the Argeians, 
both of whom were defeated and driven back. The victorious 
Eleians forced their way into the Altis, and pressed forward to 


^ Xen Hellen. vi! 4, 29. xal ftiy 
itmo&poniov ^17 in’CTroMjxeo'av, xal rd, 
Spofiuea TOu irtj^TaflAov • oi S’ eis iraXriv 

A<fnx6tUPOl OV Kf.Tl cv 8jp6p,<p^ 

aX\a fjcro^v rov Spouov xal rov fitafLov 
SiniiKatov, ol yip ’HAetoc irap^a-av 

erronootusly represents (xv. 
78) tlie ocourronce os if the Eloians 
h&U been enga;i;ud in celebrating the 
festival, and as if the Pisatans and 
Arcadians hod marched np and 
attacked them while doing so. The 
Eleians were really the assailants. 

^Xesu Hellen. L e. ot yap 'HActot 
fnxpijtrav <rwv T 0 I 9 oirAow to Tt~ 
oL Si ’ApKoSet^irofipuripa p.iv 
evK amjim^a'aVf iiri Si rov KAa 8 <iov word- 
pov iroptrafai'TO, n-apd riiv "Akrtv 
tcaralipctav cis rb*^ ^*AA^€iov tfp^dAAci. 
xol pAiv ot *HAffioc riirl ddrepa 
Tov vorapov irapcrd^avro, 
ytatrdpMvoi. Si vi/6 v9 iy^povv. 

The r4p.eve9 mnsc heie be distin- 

S ished from the Altis, as meaning 
e entire breadth of the consoci'ated 
gronnd of Olympia, of which the Altis 
formed a smaller interior portion en- 
closed with a walk The Eloians entered 
Into the rifivvos before they crossed the 


river Kladous, which flowed th/'ouffh 
the riucvof, but alonf/stde of the Altis. 
Tho tomb of GBuomaua, which was 
doubtless included in the rc/uvo?, was 
on the rij^ht bank of the Kladeus 
(Panson vi. 21, *}> ; while the Altis was 
on the left bank of the river. 

Colonel Leake (in his Peloponne- 
siaca, pp. 6, 107) has aiven a copious 
and instructive exposition of tlie ground 
of Olympia, as well as of tho noticea 
left by Pausanias respecting it 
Unfortunately, little can be made ont 
certainly, except tho position of the 
gimt temple of Zens in the Altis. 
Neither tlie positions assigned to the 
various buildings, the Btauion, or the 
Hippodrome, by Colonel Leake^nor 
those proposed by Kiepert in the plan 
compxised m his maps— nor by Ernst 
Onrtlus, in the plan annexed to his 
recent Dissertation called 
(Berlin, 1852V— rest upon veiy sumdent 
evidence. Perhaps minre excavations 
may hereafter reveal much that is now 
unknown. 

I cannot agree with Colonel Leake 
however in su’^oslng that Pisa was 
at any time a city, and afterwards 
deserted. 
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react the great altar. But at everj step of their advanceHh^ 
resistance became stronger, aided as it was by numerous buildings 
— ^tbe Senate-house, the temple of Zeus, and various porticoes — 
which both derang^ their ranks and furnished excellent posi- 
tions of defence for darters and archers on the roofs. Stmtolas 


was here slain, while his troops, driven out of the sacred ground, 
were compelled to recross the Kladeus. The festival was then 
resumed and prosecuted in its usual order. But the Arcadians 
were so afraid of a renewed attack on the following day, that 
they not only occupied the roofs of all the buildings more 
completely than before, but passed the night in erecting a palisade 
of defence, tearing down for that purpose the temporary booths 
which had been carefully put up to accommodate the crowd of 
visitors.^ Such precaxrtions rendered the place unassailable, so 
that the Eleians were obliged to return home on the next day, 
not without sympathy and admiration among many of the Greeks 
for the unwonted boldness which they had displayed. They 
revenged themselves by pronouncing the 104tli Olympiad to be 
no Olympiad at all, and by registering it as such in their cata- 
logue when they regained power ; preserving however the names 
of those who had been proclaimed victors, which appear in the 
lists like the rest,® 


Such was the unholy combat which dishonoured the sanctuary 
of Pan-hellenic brotherhood, and in which the great 
temple, with its enthroned inmate, the majestic Zeus w^Bpec-^* 
of Pheidias, was for the first time turned into a 
fortress against its habitual presidents the Eleians. 

It was a combat wherein, though both Tli§bes and Sparta, the 
competing leaders ot Greece, stand clear, Athens as well as most 
of the Peloponnesian chief states were implicated. It had been 
brought on by the rapacious ambition of the Arcadian^ and its 
result seemed to confirm them, under colour of Pisatan presi- 
dency, in the permanent mastery of Olympia But in spite oi 
such apparent promise, it was an event which carried in itself 
the seeds oi violent reaction. We cannot doubt that the crowd 
of Grecian spectators present were not merely annoyed by the 
interruption of the proceedings and by the demolition ol their 


^ 1 Xea. Hellen. vii 4, .32. atm ovS* Btaveirovruiipa (TKijrf&iM.Krir, ild 
autvavetum tij* wKtog hKK6iFTOPT€s ra a DlodOr. xv, 7S . Paus&uias. vi. 8, 2. 
8—20 
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tents, but also deeply shocked by the outrage to the sacred 
ground — “ imminentium templorum religio”.* Most of them 
probably believed the Eleians to be the rightful presidents, 
having never either seen or heard of any one else in that capacity. 
And they could hardly help feeling strong sympathy for the 
unexpected courage of these dispossessed presidents, which ap- 
peared so striking to XenophOn (himself perhaps a spectator), 
that he ascribes it to a special inspiration of the gods.^ 

If they disapproved of the conduct of the Arcadians and 
The Pisatans as an unjust intrusion, they would dis- 

approve yet more of that spoliation of the rich 
treasures oi temples at Olympia, whereby the intruders rewarded 
payt£etf^ themselves. The Arcadians, always on the look-out 
miutia, for plunder and pay as mercenary soldiers, found 
themselves supplied with both, in abundant measure, from this 
war ; the one from the farms, the stock, and the field-labourers 
of the Eleian neighbourhood generally, more plentiful than in 
any part of Peloponnesus ; * the other from the ample accumula- 
tion both of money and of precious offerings, distributed over the 
numerous temples at Olympia. The Pisatans, now installed as 
administrators, would readily consent to appropriate these sacred 
treasures to the pay of their own defenders, whom they doubtless 
considered as acting in the service of the Olympian Zeus. 
Accoidingly tlie Epariti, the militia of joint Arcadia, were better 
paid than ever they had been before, so that the service attracted 
numerous volunteers of the poorer class.^ 

At the outset ol the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians and 
Spartans hod talked of prosecuting it in part by borrowed money 
from llie ti’easuries of Delphi and Olympia.** How far the pro- 
ject had ever been executed we have no information. But at 
least it had not been realized in any such way as to form a pre- 

1 Tacitus, Hist i. 4a He is de- religlo, et prlores et futuri Principes, 
scribing the murder of Qalba in tho terruere, qnominuH faoerent sceliis, 
Porum at ]EU>me by the Othonian cqjas ultor est quisquis successit 
soldiers Xen. Hellen. vu. 4, 82. 

I^tur milites Romani, quasi Volo- ^ Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 26 ; Polyblns, 
gesen aut Pacorum avito Arsacidarum iv. 78. 
solio depulsuri, a.c non Xmperatorem 4 Xen. Hellen. vil 4, 8B, 34. 
snum, inerraem et senem troddare 4 Thuc^d. i. 121. 
pergerent— disjecta olebe, proculcato PeriUto in bis speech at Athens 
Senatn, truces armis, rapiuis eqnis, alludes to this understood purpose of 
forum irrumpunt: neo ilTos Capuolii the Spartans and their confedenwy 
aspectufi. et imminenUum tempAunun ''Thucyd.i. 148). 
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oedent for the large sums now appropriated by the Pisatans and 
Arcadians; which appropriation accordingly excited 
much outcry as flagrant rapacity and sacrilege. This 
sentiment was felt with peculiar force among many 
even of the Arcadians themselves, the guilty parties. 

Moreover, some of the leaders employed had made 
important private acquisitions for themselves, so as to 
provoke both resentment and jealousy among their 
rivals. The Pan -Arcadian communion, recently 
brought together and ill-cemented, was little calculated 
to resist the effect of any strong fecial cause of dissen- 
sion. It was composed of cities which had before been 
accustomed to act apart and even in hostility to each 
other, especially Mantineia and Tegea. These two cities now 
resumed their ancient rivalry.^ The Mantineians, jealous both of 
Tegea and Megalopolis, began to labour underhand against 
Arcadian unity and the Theban alliance, with a view to renewed 
-connexion with Spaiia ; though only five years before they had 
owed to Thibes the re-establishment of their own city, after it 
had been broken up into villages by Spartan force. The appro- 
priation of the sacred funds, offensive as it was to much of sincere 
sentiment, supplied them with a convenient ground for com- 
mencing opposition. In the Mantineian assembly a resolution 
was passed, renouncing all particiiiation in the Olympic treasures ; 
while at the same time an adequate sum was raisc<l among the 
citizens, to furnish pay for all members of the Epaiili who came 
from their city. This sum was forwarded to the officers in com- 
mand, who, however, not only refused to receive it, 3,^ sos— 
but even summoned the authors of the proceeding to 802. 
take their trial before the Pan-Arcadian assembly, Further 
the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis, on the charge of taAicffi— 
breaking up the integrity of Arcadia.® The Manti- 
neian leaders tlrtis summoned, having refused to appear, Thebaaw— 
and being condemned in their absence by the Ten Jonduded 
Thousand, a detachment of the Epariti was sent to withEUa. 
Mantineia to secure their persons. But the gates were found 

1 XeiKHallan. Vii. 4, 38, 84 ; Dioddr. adrodr rb ’j/ipKaSuebu, art* 

JCV. 82 ; Paueanias, viiL 8, 6. leaAovvro c ts rods fJMpCovs rods vpocrraras 

^ Xeu. Hellen. Tii. 4, 8S. ^^(r«ovr«s 
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shut, and the order was set at defiance. So much sympathy 
was manifested in Arcadia towards the Mantineians, that many 
other towns copied their protest Nay, even the majority of 
the Ten Thousand themselves, moved by repeated appeals made 
to them in the name of the offended gods, were gradually induced 
to adopt it also, publicly renouncing and interdicting all further 
participation in the Olympian treasures. 

Here was a just point carried, and an important advantage 
gained, in desisting from a scandalous misappropriation. The 
party which had gained it immediately sought to push it further. 
Beginning as the advocates of justice and of the Olympian Zeus, 
the Mantineians speedily pronounced themselves more clearly as 
the champions of oligarchy — ^friendly to Sparta and adverse to 
Thebes. Supplies from Olympia being no longer obtained, the 
means presently jfeiled of paying the EpariU or public militia. 
Accordingly, such members of that corps as were too poor to 
continue without pay gradually relinquished the service ; while, 
on the other hand, the more wealthy and powerful citizens, by 
preconcerted understanding with each other, enrolled themselves 
in large numbers, for the purpose of getting the national force 
out of the hands of the opposite party and into their own.^ The 
leaders of that opposite party saw plainly that this oligarchical 
movement would not only bring them to severe account for the 
appropriation of tne sacred treasure, but would also throw Arcadia 
again into alliance with Sparta. Accordingly they sent intima- 
tion to the Thebans of the impending change of policy, inviting 
them to prevent it by an immediate expedition into Arcadia. 
Informed of this proceeding,® the opposite leaders brought it 
before the Pan-Arcadian assembly, in which they obtained a 
resolution that envoys should he despatched to Thfibes, desiring 
that no Theban army might enter into Arcadia until formally 
summoned, and cancelling the preceding invitation as unauthor- 
ized. At the same time the assembly determined to conclude 
peace with the Eleians, and to restore to them the locality of 

1 Xen Hellon. vli. i, The phrase here used by Xenoph6a 

2 Xen. Hellen yh. 4, 34. o I 8 i r a to desodbe the olif^archical party, 
Kp^riarra rf, UcAoirori/^o'^ jSov marks bis philo-Lacouian sentiment. 
\%v 6 fi 0 vct rrcicrav li Koivby tw Compare Tu. 5, 1. oi KijS 6 fMUoi, rijr 
«ca8uv. ‘Tifptipavras irpicrflfts tiwtiv ro4C IIcAoirovi'^o-ov, 3cO. 
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Olympia witli all their previous rights. The Eleians gladly con- 
sented, and peace was accordingly concluded.^ 

The transactions just recounted ixscupied about one year and 
nine or ten months— from midsummer, CG4 B.a (the 
time of the battle at Olympia), to about April, 362 b.c. ^ 
The peace was generally popular throughout Arcadia, 
seemingly even among the cities which adhered to popuUr- 
Thdbes, though it had been concluded without con- at 
suiting the Thebans. Even at Tegea, the centre of 
Theban influence, satisfaction was felt at the abandon- oh^Sicai 
ment of the mischievous aggression and spoliation of Te^a 

Olympia, wherein the Thebans had had no concern. Theban 
A n 1 1 Jiftrinost. 

Accordingly when the peace, having been first pro- 
bably sworn in other Arcadian cities, came to be sworn also at 
Tegea, not only the city authorities, but also the Theban harmost, 
who occupied the town with a garrison of 300 Boeotians, were 
present and took part in the ceremony. After it had been 
finished, most ol the Mantineians went home, their city being 
both unfriendly to Tegea and not far distant. But many other 
Arcfiulians passed the evening in the town, celebrating the peace 
by libations, pseans, and feasting. On a sudden the gates were 
shut by order, and the most prominent of the oligarchical party 
were arrested, as they sat at the feast, by the Boeotian garrison 
and the Arcadian Epariti ox the opposite party. The leaders 
seized were in such considerable number as to fill both the prison 
and the government-house, though there were tew Mantineians 
among them, since most of these last had gone home. Among 
the rest the consternation was extreme. Some lot themselves 
■down from the walls, others escaped surreptitiously by the gates. 
Great was the indignation excited at Mantineia on the following 
morning, when the news ot this violent arrest was brought 
thither. The authorities, while they sent round the intelligence 
to the remaining Arcadian cities, inviting them at once to arms, 
despatched heralds to Tegea, demanding all the Mantineiaa 
prisoners there detained. They at the same time protested 
empliatically against the arrest or the execution of any Arcadian 
without previous trial before the Pan- Arcadian community ; and 
they pledged themselves, in the name of Mantineia, to answer lor 
1 Xen. HeUen. L e. 
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the appearance of any .Aorcadian against whom charges might he 
preferred.^ 

Upon receiving this requisition, the Theban harmost forthwith 
released all his prisoners. He then called together 
T^meban assembly— seemingly attended by only a few per- 

sons, from feelings of mistrust ® — ^wherein he explained 
and makw that he had been misled, and that he had ordered the 
an apology, upon a false report that a Lacedsemonian force 

was on the borders, prepared to seize the city in concert with 
treacherous correspondents within. A vote was passed accepting 
the explanation, though (according to Xenophdn) no one believed 
it. Yet envoys were immediately sent to ThSbes, probably from 
the Man tineiftna and other Arcadians, complaining loudly of his 
conduct, and insisting that he should be punished with death. 

On a review of the circumstances, there seems reason for 
Conduct of Theban officer gave a true explana- 

thd Thetau tion of the motives under which he had acted. The 
ffict of his releasing the prisoners at the first sum- 
mons is more consistent with this supposition than with any 
other. Xenophdn indeed says that his main object was to get 
possession of the Mantineians, and that, when he found hut few 
oi the latter among the persons seized, he was indifferent to the 
detention of the rest. But if such had been bis purpose, be 
would hardly have set about it in so blind and clumsy a 
manner. He would have done it while the Mantineians were 
still in the town, instead of waiting until after their departure. 
He would not have perpetrated an act offensive as well as ini- 
quitous, without assuring himself that it was done at a time when 
the determining purpose was yet attainable. On the other hand, 
nothing can be more natural than the supposition that the more 
violent among the Arcadian Epariti believed in the existence of 
a plot to betray Tegea to the Locedmmonians, and impressed the 
Theban with a persuasion of the like impending danger. To 
cause a revolution in Tegea would be a great poiut gained for the 
oligarchical party, and would be rendered comparatively practi- 
cable by the congregation of a miscellaneous body of Arcadians 
in the town. It is indeed not impossible, that the idea of such 


1 Xeu. Hellen. vil 4, 37, 88. 
sxen. Hoilen. vlL 89. tnyKokivas 
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a plot may really have been conceived ; but it is at least highly 
probable that the likelihood of such an occurrence was sincerely 
believed in by opponents.^ 

The explanation of the Theban governor, affirming that his 
order for arrest had either really averted, or appeared 
to him indispensable to avert, a projected treacherous by Eoamd- 
betrayal, reached Thebes at the same time as the 
complaints against him. It was not only received as per- 
fectly satisfactory, but Epumeinondas even replied to the com- 
plaints by counter-complaints of liis own— “ The arrest (he said) 
was an act more justifiable than the release of those arrested. 
You Arcadians have already committed treason against us. It 
was on your account, and at your req[uest, that we carried the 
war into Peloponndsus, and you now conclude peace without 
consulting us ! Be assured that we shall presently come in arms 
into Arcadia, and make war to support our partisans in the 
country.” ® 

Such was the peremptory reply which the Arcadian envoy 
brought back from Thebes, announcing to his country- ^lew is 
men that they must prejiare for war fortliwith. They 
accordingly concerted measures for resistance with the facte 
the Eleians and Achseans. They sent an invitation 
to the Lacedmmonians to march into Arcadia, and 
assist in repelling any enemy who should approach XeuophCn 
for the purpose of subjugating PeloponnSsus — yet 
with the proviso, as to headship, that each state should take the 
lead when the war was in its own territory ; and they further 
sent to solicit aid from Athens. Such were the measures token 
by tlie Mantineians and their partisans, now forming the majoiity 
in the Pan- Arcadian aggregate, who (to use the language of Xeno- 
ph6n) ‘‘were really solicitous for Peloponnesus”.* “Why do 
these Thebans (said they) march into our country when we desire 
them not to come ? Eor what other purpose, except to do us mis- 
chief 1— to make us do mischief to each other, in ordei* that both 
parties may stand in need of them ? — ^to enfeeble PeloponnSsus as 
much as possible, in order that they may hold it the more easily 


1 The representation of DiodCms (xt. Slot of ar'rs, on occasion of the peace. 
W though veiy loose and rasue, jd^os ^ Xen. II wen. vii. 4, 40. 

us to understand that the two opposing 8 Xeii. Ilollen. vlL 5, 1. oi iaiS6iJxvot 

parties at Tegea came to an actuid con* rijv UsXoirovi^a'ov. 
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in slavery?”^ Though this is the language which Xenoph6n 
repeats, with a sympathy plainly evincing his Philo-Laconian 
bias, yet when we follow the facts as he himself narrates them, 
we shall find them much more in harmony with the reproaches 
which he puts into the mouth of Epameinondas. Epameinondas 
had first marched into Peloponn^us (in 369 b.c.) at the request 
of both Arcadians and Eleians, for the puipose of protecting them 
against Sparta. He had been the first to give strength and 
dignity to the Arcadians, by organizing them into a political 
aggregate, and by forming a strong frontier for them against 
Sparta, in Messto6 and Megalopolis. When thus organized, the 
Arcadians had manilested both jealousy of Thebes, and incom- 
petence to act wisely for tbemsdves. They bad caused the 
reversal of the gentle and politic measures adopted by Epamei- 
nondas towards the Achaean cities, whom they had thus thrown 
again into the arms of Sparta. They had, of their own accord, 
taken up the war against Elis and the mischievous encroachment 
at Ol 3 mipia. On the other hand, the Thebans bad not marched into 
Peloponnesus since 867 B.o.--an interval now of nearly five years. 
They had tried to persuade the Arcadians to accept the Persian 
rescript, and to desist from the idea of aUiance with Athens ; but 
when refused they had made no attempt to carry either of these 
points by force, Epameinondas had a fair right now to complain 
of them for having made peace with Elis and Achaia, the friends 
and allies of Sparta, without auy consultation with Th61>es. He 
probably believed that there had been a real plot to betray Tegea 
to the Lacedsemonians, as one fruit of this treacherous peace ; and 
he saw plainly that the maintenance of the frontier line against 
Sparta — ^Tegea, Megalopolis, and Messind— could no longer be 
assured without a new Theban invasion. 

This appears to me the reasonable estimate of the situation in 
Peloponn^us, in June, 862 B.a, immediately before the last in- 
vasion of Epameinondas. We cannot trust the unfavourable 
judgment of Xenophdn with regard either to this great man or 
to the Thebans. It will not stand good, even if compared with 
the &ct& related by himself ; still less probably would it stand if 
we had the facts from an impartial witness. 

1 have already recounted as much as can be made out of the 
^ Xevu Hellen. vU. 6, 2^ A 
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proceedings of the Thebans, between the return of Pelopidas 
from Persia with the rescript (in the winter, 367 — 366 PoUcy of 
B.a) to the dose of 363 B.a In 366—365 B.a, they 
had experienced great loss and humiliation in Thessaly Thebans, 
connected with the detention of Pelopidas, whom they had with 
difficulty rescued from the dungeon of Pherse. In 364 — 363 B.a, 
Pelopidas had been invested with a fresh command in Thessaly, 
and though he was slain, the Theban arms had been eminently 
successful, acquiring more complete mastery of the country than 
ever they possessed before ; while Epameinondas, having per- 
suaded his countrymen to aim at naval supremacy, had spent the 
summer of 363 B.c. as admiral of a powerful Thel^n fleet on the 
coast of Asia. Returning to Thebes at the close of 363 B.a, he 
found his fiiend Pelopidas slain ; while the relations of Th6bes. 
both in Peloponnesus and in Thessaly, were becoming sufficiently 
complicated to absorb bis whole attention on land, without ad- 
mitting further aspirations towards maritime empire. He had 
doubtless watched, as it went on, the gradual change of politics 
in Arcadia (in the winter and spring of 363 — 362 B.O,), whereby 
the Mantineian and oligarchical party, profitii^ by the reaction 
of sentiment against the proceedings at Olympia, had made itself 
a majority in the Pan- Arcadian assembly and militia, so as to 
conclude peace with Elis, and to present tbe prospect of probable 
alliance with Sparta, Elis, and Achaia. This political tendency 
was doubtless kept before Epameinondas by the Tegean party in 
Arcadia, opposed to the party of Mantineia, being communicated 
to him with partisan exaggerations even beyond the reality. 
The danger, actual or presumed, of Tegea, with the arrest which 
had been there operated, satisfled him that a powerful Theban 
intervention could be no longer deferred. As Boeotarcb, he ob- 
tained the consent of his countrymen to assemble a Boeotian 
force, to summon the allied contingents, and to conduct this joint 
expedition into Peloponnesus. 

The army with which he began his march was numerous and 
imposing. It comprised all the Boeotians and Euboeans, with 
a lai'ge number of Thessalians (some even sent by Alexander of 
Pherse, who had now become a dependent ally of Thebes), the 
Lokrians, Malians, .^iiianes, and probably various other allies 
from Northern Greece ; though the Phokians declined to join, 
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alleging that their agreement with Thebes was for alliance 
B.a 862. purely defensive.^ Having passed the line of Mount 
Bpameinon ^neium— which was no longer defended, as it had 
dM mart hes been at Ms former entrance — he reached Nemea, where 
he was probably joined by the Sikyonian contingent,^ 
into 1^0- and where he halted, in hopes of intercepting the 
nmster at Athenian contingent in their way to join his enemies. 
Tegea. probably had information which induced him 

to expect them ; * but the information turned out false. The 
Athenians never appeared, and it was understood that they were 
preparing to cross by sea to the eastern coast of Laconia. After 
a fruitless halt, he proceeded onward to Tegea, where his Pelo- 
ponnesian allies all presently joined him : the Arcadians of 
Tegea, Pallantiiim, Asea, and Megalopolis, the Messenians (all 
these forming the line of frontier against Laconia), and the 
Argeians. 

i^e halt at Nemea, since Epameinondas missed its direct 
Mustsr purpose, was injurious in another way, as it enabled 
of the the main body of his Peloponnesian enemies to 
concentrate at Mantineia; which junction might 
ThaSeT at prevented, had he entered Arcadia 

Mantineia. without delay. A powerful Peloponnesian army was 
there united, consisting of the Mantineians wi^ the 
w^senWor other Arcadians, the Eleians, and 

the Achseans. Invitation had been sent to the 
Spartans ; and old Agesilaus, now in his eightieth year, was in 
full march with the Lacedaemonian forces to Mantineia. Besides 
this, the Athenian contingent was immediately expected,, 
especially valuable from its cavalry, since the Pdoponnesians 
were not strong in that description of force— some of them indeed 
having none at alL 

Epameinondas established his camp and place of arms within 
the walls of Tegea — a precaution which XenophCn praises, as 
maMng Ms troops more secure and comfortable, and his motions 
less observable by the enemy.^ He next marched to Mantineia^ 


1 Xen. Hellen. vlt 6* 6 ; DiodCr. zr. 

86 . 

SBioatr XT. 86 

s The explanation which XenophCn 
S^vea of this halt at Nemea~au if 


Epameinondas was detenninod to it by 
a peculiar hatred of Athens fHolleu. 
Til. 6 , ^seems alike fajiciiul and 
ill-tempered 
4 Xen. Hellon. vit 5, 8. 
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to provoke tlie enemy to an action before the Spartans and Athe- 
nians joined ; but they kept carefully on their guard, 
close to Mantineia, too strongly posted to be forced.’- 
On returning to his camp in Tegea, he was apprised 
that Agesilaus with the Spartan force, having quitted surprise 
Sparta on the march to l^ntineia, had already made sSiius 
some progress and reached Pell§n$. Upon this he 
resolved to attempt the surprise of Sparta hy a sudden prevent 
night-march from Tegea, which lay in tlie direct *™^'*®®* 
road from Sparta to Mantineia ; while Agesilaus, in getting from 
Sparta to Mantineia, had to pursue a more circuitous route to the 
westward. Moving shortly after the evening meal, Epameinon- 
das led the Theban force with all speed towards Sparta ; and he 
had well-nigh come upon that town, “ like a nest of unprotected 
young birds*” at a moment when no resistance could have been 
made. Neither Agesilaus nor any one else expected so daring 
and well-aimed a blow, the success of which would have changed 
the face of Greece. Nothing saved Sparta except the providential 
interposition of the gods,® signified by the accident that a Kretan 
runner hurried to Agesilaus, with the news that the Thebans 
were in full march southward from Tegea, and happened to arrest 
in time his farther progress to\7ards l^Iantineia. Agesilaus 
instantly returned back with the troops around him to Sparta, 
which was thus put in a sufficient posture of defence before the 
Thebans arrived. Though sufficient for the emergency, however, 
his troops were not numerous ; for the Spartan cavalry and 
mercenary forces were still absent, having been sent forward to 
Mantineia. Orders were sent for the main army at that city to 
hasten immediately to the relief of Sparta.® 

1 Plut. d© Gloria Aihexi. p. 846 B. to AgesUaus by a Thespian named 
3 Xen. Hellen. vU, 5, 10. koX «i Eatons (Plutarch, Age^us, c. S4) 
Kp)) 9 , OaCtf TivC uMCptf irpo<rcA8&v. ®Xenopn6n (Hellen. vii. 6, 10, 11) 

J f«iktr&*A.‘^<nM/^vaovtovth<rTpwr€v^ describes those facts in a manner 
XoLfitv av riiv ir6h.v &anrtp vvomav, «rar> flifferent on several points^ from 
rdaranv ipripLoy rSiP ap.vvovniwv, Polybius (IX. 8), and from Diod6rus 

DiodOrus coinddes in the main fact (xv. 88). XenophOn's authority appearo 
(xv. 82, 83), though with many in- to me better in itself, while his 
aocnrades of detau. He gives a very narrative is also more probabla He 
imperfect idea of this narrow escape states distinctly that Agesilaus he^ 
of Sparta, which is fully attested by the news of the Theban march while 
XenophOn, even against his own he was yet at PellOnd (on the road to 
partialities. Mantineia, to whidi place a large 

KallisthenOs asserted that the portion of the Spartan troops had 
critical taitelligence had been conveyed already gone forward)— that he turned 
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The march of Epameinondas had been undertaken only on the 
3.0. 862. probability, well-nigh realized, of finding Sparta un- 
defended. He was in no condition to assault the city, 
S’Sirm”* if tolerably occupied, still less to spend time before 
Sparta 'but enemy from Mantineia would 

finds immediately follow him into Laconia, within which 
defen e . choose to hazard a general action. He had 

found it impracticable to take this unfortified yet unassailable 
-city, Sparta, even at his former invasion of 370 — 369 B.a, when 
he had most part of Peloponn^us in active co-operation with him, 
and when the Lacedaemonians had no army in the field. 
Accordingly, though he crossed the Eiirotas and actually entered 
into the city of Sparta^ (which had no walls to keep him out), 
yet as soon as he pei'ceived the roofs manned with soldiers and 
other preparations for resistance, he advanced with great caution, 
not adventuring into the streets and amidst the occupied houses. 
He only tried to get possession of various points of high ground 
commanding the city, from whence it might be possible to charge 
down upon the defenders with advantage. But even here, though 
inferior in number, they prevented him from making any impres- 
sion. And Arcbidamus son of Agesilaus, sallying forth unex- 
pectedly beyond the line of defence with a small company of 100 
hoplites, scrambled over some dif&cult ground in his fronts and 
charged the Thebans even up the hill with such gallantry, that 
he actually beat them back with some loss, pursuing them for a 
space until he was himself repulsed and forced to retreat.* The 
bravery of the Spartan Isidas, too, son of Phcebidas the captor of 


back forth>vith, and Teaohed Hparta 
before EpameinondaA with a division 
not nnraeroos, yet sufficient to put the 
town in a state of defence. Wher^ 
Polybius affirms that Asesilans heard 
the news when he was ab Mantineia— 
that he marched from thence with the 
whole army to Sparta, but that 
Enamefnondas reached Sparta before 
lifxn, bad already attacked the town 
and penetrated Into the market-place, 
when Agesilaus arrived and drove him 
back. Dioddrus relates that Agesilaus 
never left Spaurta, but that the other 
king Agis, who had been sent with the 
an^ to Mantineia, divining the plans 
of Bpameinondaa, sent word by somo 
swift Krotau runners to Agesilaus, and 
put him upon hia guard. 


Wesseling remarks justly that the 
mention of Agis must be a mistake ; 
that the second king of Sparta at that 
time was named Eleomenda 

Polyenus (iL S, lO) states correctly 
that Agesilaus readied Sparta before 
Enamemondas; but he adds many 
other detaUs which are too uncertain 
to copy. 

iXen.Hellen.viL 6, 11. 
wro ’SvttfuuioySat 4 p rtf wrfAct niv 
XirapnaruK, dtc. 

9 ;^en. Hellen. viL 5, 12, 18. 

Justin (vL 7) greatly exaggerates 
the magnltnde and violence of the 
contest He erroneously represents 
that Agesilans did not reach Sparta 
till after Bpameinondsa. 
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the Thehan Kladmeia, did signal honour to Sparta, in this day of 
her comparative decline. Distinguished for beauty and stature,, 
this youth sallied forth naked and unshielded, with his body oiled 
as in the paleestra. Wielding in his right hand a spear and in his 
left a sword, he rushed among the enemy, dealing death and de- 
struction ; in spite of which he was suffered to come back 
unwounded, so great was the awe inspired by his singular 
appearance and desperate hardihood. The Ephors decorated him 
afterwards with a wreath of honour, but at the same time fined 
him for exposing himself without defensive armour.^ 

Though the Spartans displayed here an honourable gallantry,, 
yet these successes, in themselves trifling, are magni- marches 
fled into importance only by the paiiiality of Xeno- hack to 
ph6n. The capital fact was, that Agesilaus had been d^atoiiea 
accidentally forewarned so as to get back to Sparta and Som*’theSM 
put it in defence before the Thebans arrived. As soon 
as Epameinondas ascertained tbis, be saw that his “ ^ 
project was no longer practicable ; nor did he do more than try 
the city ronnd, to see if he could detect any vulnerable point, 
without involving himself in a hazardous assault Baffled in his- 
first scheme, he applied himself, with equal readiness of resource 
and celerity of motion, to the execution of a second. He knew 
that the hostile army from Mantineia would be immediately put 
in march for Sparta, to word off all danger from that city. Now 
the straight road from Mantineia to Sparta (a course nearly clue 
south all the way) lying through Tegea, was open to Epanieincm- 
das, hut not to the enemy, who would he forced to take another 
and more circuitous route, probably by Asea and Pallantion ; so 
that he was actually nearer to Mantineia than they. He deter- 
mined to return to Tegea forthwith, while they were on their 
march towards Sparta, and before they could be apprised of this 
change of purpose. Breaking up accordingly, with scarce any 
interval of rest, he marched back to Tegea, where it became 
absolutely indispensable to give repose to his hoplites, after such 
severe fatigue. But he sent forward his cavalry without any 
delay, to surprise Mantineia, which would be now (he well knew) 
unprepared and undefended ; with its military force absent on 
the march to Sparta, and its remaining population, free as well as- 
1 Plutarch, Agefulaus, o. 84. 
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slave, largely engaged in the fields upon the carrying of harvest 
Nothing less than the extraordinary ascendency of Epameinonda^ 
•coupled with his earnestness in setting forth the importance of 
the purpose, as well as the probable plunder, could have pre- 
vailed upon the tired horsemen to submit to such additional toil, 
while their comrades were enjoying refreshment and repose at 
“Tegea.^ 

Everything near Mantineia was found in the state which 
Epameinondas anticipated. Yet the town was pre- 
served, and his well-laid scheme defeated, by an 
unexpected contingency, which the Montineians 
doubtless ascribed to the providence of the gods, as 
XenophCn regards the previous warning given to 
Agesilaus. The Athenian cavalry had orriv^ not an 
hour before, and had just dismounted from their 
horses within the walls of Mantineia. Having 
Athen^^^ depaited from Eleiisis (probably after ascertaining 
liave the that Epaiueinondas no longer occupied Neinea), they 
Advantage. their evening meal and rested at the Isthmus of 

•Corinth, where they seem to have experienced some loss or 
annoyance.’* They then passed forward through Kleonse to 
Mantineia^ arriving thither without having yet broken fast, either 
themselves or their horses, on that day. It was just after they 
reached Mantineia, and when they had yet taken no refreshment, 
that the Theban and Thessalian cavalry suddenly made their 
appearance, having advanced even to the temple of Poseidon, 
within less than a mile of the gates.® 

The Mantinejans were terror-struck at this event Their 
military citizens were absent on the march to Spoi^ta, while the 
remainder were dispersed about the fields. In this helpless 
condition they implored aid from the newly-ai*rived Athenian 
.cavalry, who, though himgry and tired, imiu^iately went foi'th, 

1 Xen. HelL Vil 5, 14. ird\tv Si nopev- vow iv Kop£v6<f rots iinrfOcriv— allude to 
iSvvoTo rdycirra el? ri)v Toyiav, somethiDg •wmoh we have BO jneans of 
rotp fjtiv birKCra .9 avivea/irti roT>f Si iinrias making out It IS possible that the 
S«)i)Setf avTuv Corintnlans, who were at peace with 
irpoo-Kaprfpnorcu, leol SiSdo'Kttv u; vdvra ThSbes and had be^ Ill-used by 
.fiht ehAst Oo) otvot rd rS>v Movnviuv Athens (vii. 4, 6—10), may have seen 
fiovKtipMrof iroCvrair Si Toii>€ di^p«5frow, With displeasure, and even molested, 
n xal a-Crov <rvyieofuS:$v oOenjs. the Athenian horsemen while resting 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 16, 16. on their territory. 

The words— SwiTTwx^P^Tov y«y«vjj/irf- 8 Polybins, iac. 8. 


'The 
surprise 
is baffled 
by the 
accidental 
arrival 
•of the 
Athenian 
cavalry- 
battle of 
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and indeed were obliged to do so, since their own safety depended 
npon it. The assailants were excellent cavalry, Thebans and 
Thessalians, and more numerous than the Athenians. Yet such 
was the gallantry with which the latter fought, in a close and 
bloody action, that on the whole they gained the advantage, 
forced the ass^ants to retire, and had the satisfaction to preserve 
Mantineia with all its citizens and property. Xenoph6n extols^ 
.(and doubtless with good reason) the generous energy of the 
Athenians in going forth hungry and fatigued. But we must 
xecoUect that the Theban cavalry had undergone yet more severe 
hunger and fatigue ; that Epameinondas would never have sent 
them forward in such condition, had he expected serious resist- 
ance ; and that they probably dispersed to some extent, for the 
purpose of plundering and seizing subsistence in the fields through 
which they passed, so that they were found in disorder when the 
Athenians saUied out upon them. The Athenian cavalry com- 
mander Kephisoddrus," together with GryUus (son of the historian 
Xenophdn), then serving with his brother Diod6rus among the 
Athenian horse, were both slain in the battle. A memorable 
picture at Athens hy the contemporary painter Euphranor, 
-commemorated both the battle and the personal gallantry of 
GryUus, to whose memory the Mantineians also paid dis- 
tinguished honours. 


1 Xen. Hellen. vli. 5, 16, 16, 17. 

Plufcai'ch (De Gloria Athea. p. 846 
D— E) recounts the general fact of this 
battle and the rescue of Mantineia; 
^et with several inaccuracies which we 
refute by means of XenopliCn. 

Dlodoms (XT. 84) mentions the 
rescue of Mantineia by the unexpected 
arrival of the Athenians; bat he 
states them as bei^ 6000 soldiers, that 
IS hophtes, under Hegelochua; and he 
says nothing about the cavalry battle. 
Hegesilaus is named by Bphorua (ap. 
Diug. Laert. iL 64— compare XenopB. 
De vectigal. iii. 7) as the general of 
the entire force sent out by Athens on 
this occasion, coiLsisting of infantry as 
well as cavalry. The Infantiy must 
have come up somewhat later. 

Polybius also (ix. 8), though con- 
curring in the main with XenophCn, 
•differs in several details. 1 follow tiie 
maiKitive of XenopUOn. 

^ HarpohratiOn, v. Kij<fmr6£6apotf 


Ephoms ap. Diogen. Laert. ii. 58; 
Pausan. i 8, 4 : viri. 9, 8 ; viii. 11, 6. 

There is confusion, on several points, 
between this cavalry battle near 
Mantineia, and the gjeat or general 
battle which speedily follows^ wherein 
Epameinondas was slain. Gryllos is 
sometimes said to have been slain in 
the battle of Mantineia, and even to 
have killed Epameinondas with his 
own hand. It would seem as if the 
picture of Euphranor represented 
GryUus hi the act of kming the 
Theban commander: and as u the 
latter tradition of Athens as well as of 
Thdbes erroneously bestowed upon 
that Theban commander the name ot 
Epameinondas. 

See this confusion discussed and 
cleared up, in a good article on the 
IBattle of Mantmeia, by Arnold 
Schafer, p, 68, 69, in the Bheinisches 
Museum fur Philologie (1846— Fflnfter 
Jahigang, Erstes Hoft). 
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Here were two successive movements of Epameinonclas, both 
well-conceived, yet both disappointed by accident^ 
SsTSvm without any omission of his own. He had his forces 
concentrate at Tegea, while his enemies on their 
near sidei, returning from Sparta, formed a united camp in 

Mantliiela. neighbourhood of Mantineia. They comprised 
Lacedsemonians, Eleians, Arcadians, Achseans, and Athenians, to- 
the number in all of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse, if we could 
trust the assertion of DiodOrus,^ who also gives the numbers of 
Epaiueinondas as 30,000 foot and 3000 horse. Little value can be 
assigned to either of these estimates, nor is it certain which of 
the two armies was the more numerous. But Epameinomlas 
saw that he had now no chance left for striking a blow except 
through a pitched battle, nor did he at all despair of the result.® 
Ho had brought out his noithem allies for a limited time ; which 
time they were probably not disposed to prolong, as the season of 
harvest was now approaching. Moreover, his stock of provisions 
was barely sufficient the new crop being not yet gathered in, 
while the crop of the former year was probably almost exhausted. 
He took his resolution, therefore, to attack the enemy forthwith. 

But I cannot adopt the view of XenophOn, that such resoln- 
View of . forced upon Epameinondas against his own 

XenopLCn will by a desperate position, rendering it impossible for 
rwoUition him to get away without fighting, by the disappoint- 
ment of finding so few allies on his own side, and so 
Lydesp'^ir— many assembled against him, and by the necessity 
exatmtied, wiping off the shame of his two recent failures (at 
Sparta and at Mantineia), or perishing in the attempt^ This is 
an estimate of the position of Epameinondas, not consistent with 
the facts narrated by XenophOn himself. It could have been no 
surprise to the Theban general that the time had arrived for 
ordering a battle. With what other view had he come into 
PeloponnOsus ? Or for what other purpose could he have brough t 

1 DiodCr. acr. 8A tiroiro, ucv hf AoieeSdujuuSpi 

^ Xen. Helleu. Vli. 5, 8. Kat ftHiv old- iroAA$ oirAtrtJC^ vv* hKiytAV^ 
tccvof KQtCrmv r&p dynviXuy eJyai, 4&C. Si iv MaKrtwt^ tinrouax^fi atrio? 6« 
S Xen. HelleXL ViL 6, 10. ^ avdvia Si yeyevtifiivoti SiSl riiv UeXoirSwritroy 
tu. imi^Seia ixovrae Sfuat mCOecrSai orparktov rov ovyetrrAvat AeuctSMy^yi- 

Aff(V. <&0. ovs KoX ^AptcdSag koI xai A9v 

4X&U. Hellen. vii. 6, 18. aMt Si vaCovf «>ot« ovie iSSxet, Svyarhy tlvax. 
A«\v/ta(rfidFov vtarrimn r§ «avrov SStcg dfuix*t vapeAStty, &0, 
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so numerous an army ? Granting that he expected greater support 
in Peloponnesus than he actually found, we cannot imagine him 
to have hoped that his mere presence, without fighting, would suffice 
to put down enemies courageous as well as powerful Xenoph6n 
exaggerates the importance of the recent defeats (as he terms them) 
before Sparta and Mantineia. These were checks or disappoint- 
ments rather than defeats. On arriving at Tegea, Epameinondas 
had found it practicable (which he could not have known before- 
hand) to attempt a coup ^ main, first against Sparta, next against 
Mantineia. Here were accidental opportunities which his genius 
discerned and turned to account Their success, so near to actual 
attainment, would have been a prodigious point gained but 
their accidental failure left him not worse off than he was before. 
It remained for him then, having the enemy before him in the 
field, and no further oppoi-tunities of striking at them unawares 
by side-blows, to fight them openly ; which he and all ai*ound 
him must have contemplated, from their first entrance into Pelo- 
ponnesus, as the only probable way of deciding the contest. 

The army of Epameinondas, far ficom feeling that sentiment of 
disappointed hope and stem necessity which Xeno- Alacrity of 
ph6n ascribes to their commander, were impatient to 
fight under his orders, and full of enthusiastic alacrity 
when he at last proclaimed his intention. He had for^^g 
kept them within the walls of Tegea, thus not only 
giving them better quarters and fuller repose, but al^ concealing 
his proceedings from the enemy, who on their side were encamped 
on the border of the Mantinelan territory. Rejoicing in the pro- 
spect of going forth to battle, the horsemen and hoplites of 
Epameinondas all put themselves in their best equiiment. The 
horsemen whitened their helmets, the hoplites burnished up 
their shields, and sharpened their spears and swords. Even the 
rustic and half-armed Arcadian villagers, who had nothing but 
clubs in place of sword or spear, were eager to share the danger's 
of the Thebans, and inscribed upon their shields (probably 
nothing but miserable squares of wood) the Theban ensign.® The 

1 Polybius, ix. 8, 2. Briptuoi, oyret • irdpres Si ^Kovavro KaX 

2 Xen. HelleiL^viii.^6, 20. irpoO'^fJuai Aiiyva? ical ixa^oLpas, Kal iKa.if.npvvovro 
piv i^.9VKovvTO oi imnii ra Kpivrit iceAciJ* rS.9 a<nriSat. 

cvroi iMlvov - iirtypa^ovro Si Kal r&v There seems a sort of sneer in these 
*ApKaSoiv lurkiTai, p^nroAa latter words, both at the Arcadians 

8—21 
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best spirit and confidence animated all the allies, a& they qnitted 
the gates of Tegea, and disposed themselves in the order of march 
commanded by Epameinondas. 

The lofty Mantinico-Tegeatic plain, 2000 feet above the level 
Mantinico- ^ known as the plain of Tripolitza), “is 

Tegeatlo the greatest of that cluster of valleys in the centre of 
pc&Q of Peloponnesus, each of which is so closely shut in by 
me the intersecting mountains that no outlet is afforded 

andManti- to the waters except through the mountains them- 
selves”.^ Its length stretches from north to south, 
bordered by the mountain ranges of Maenalus on the west, and of 
Artemisium and Parthenion on the east. It has a breadth of about 
eight miles in the broadest part, and of one mile in the narrowest. 
Mantineia is situated near its northern extremity, Tegea near its 
southern ; the direct distance between the two cities, in a line 


not much different from north and south, being about ten 
English miles. The frontier line between their two domains was 
formed by a peculiarly narrow part of the valley, where a low 
ridge projecting from the range of Msenalus on the one side, and 
another from Artemisium on the opposite, contract the space 
and make a sort of defensible pass near four miles south of 
Mantineia,^ thus about six mUes distant from Tegea. It was 
at this position, covering the whole Mantineian territory, that 
the army opposed to Epameinondas was concentrated ; the main 


and Thebans, ^e club^men 

are called birfuraj., and are represented 
as passing themsuves off to be as good 
as Thebans. 

Sievers (Geschioht. p. S42) and Dr. 
ThlrlwaJl (Hist. Or. c. 40. p. 200) follow 
Bckhel in translating this passage to 
mean that *'the Arcadian houites 
inscribed njpon their shields the figure 
of a club, that being the ensign of the 
Thebans”. I cannot think that this 
interpretation is the best-~at least 
until some evidence is produced that 
the Theban symbol on the shield was a 
dub. XenophOn does not disdain on 
other occasions to speak; sneeringly of 
the Theban hoplites— see vli. 6,^ 12. 
The mention of uaxoipost 

immediately afterwai^, sustains the 
belief that pSiraXa. immediately 

befora means “ men armed with 
clubs —the natural sense of the 
words. 


The horsemen are said to have 
whitened their helmets (or head- 
pieces) Hence I presume that those 
head-pieces were not made of metal, 
but of wood or wicker-work. Compare 
Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 25. 

1 See Colonel Leake's Travels in the 
Morea, vol. iL ch. 24, p. 45. 

9 Three miles from Mantineia 
(Leake, pp. 61--04) “ a low ridge of 
rocks, which, advancing into the plain 
from aprojecting part of the Mmnallum, 
formed a natural division between the 
districts of Tegea and Mantineia 

Compare the same work, vol. L ch. 
S, pp. 100, 112, 114, and the recent 
valuable work of Ernst Ourtius 
Peloponnesos (Gotha, 1861), pp. 282— 
247 Cell says that a wall Las once 
been carried across the plain at this 
boundary (Itinerary of the Morea, pp. 
141-148). 
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LacedfiBmonian force as well as the rest having now returned 
from Sparta.^ 

Epameinondas having marched out from Tegea by the northern 
gate, arrayed his army in columns proper for March of 
vancing towards the enemy ; himself with the Theban 
columns forming the van. His array being completed, Tegea. 
he at first began his forward march in a direction straight to- 
wards the enemy. But presently he changed his course, turning 
to the left towards the Msenalian range of mountains, which forms 
the western border of the plain, and which he probably reached 
somewhere near the site of the present Tripolitza. From thence 
he pursued his march northward, skirting the flank of the moun- 
tain on the side which lies over against or fronts towards Tegea,* 
until at length he neared the enemy’s position, upon their right 
flank. He here halted, and caused his columns to face to the 
light; thus forming a line, or phalanx of moderate depth, 
fronting towards the enemy. During the march, each lochus or 
company had marched in single file with the lochage or captain 
(usually tlie strongest and best soldier in it) at the head ; though 
we do not know how many of these lochages marched abreast, or 
what was the breadth of the column. When the phalanx or 
front towards the enemy was formed, each lochage was of course 
in line with his company, and at its left hand ; while the Thebans 
and Epameinondas hinis^ were at the left of the whole line. In 
this position, Epameinondas gave the order to ground arms.* 

The enemy, having watched him ever since he had left Tegea 
and formed his marching array, had supposed at first that he was 
coming straight up to the front of their position, and thns ex- 
pected a speedy battle. But when he turned to the left towards 
the mountains, so that for some time he did not approach 

1 See the indicationa of the locality mmntea, Dodw^ as two hoars and 
of the battle of Paasanias, vifl. II, 4, five minutes— or seyen miles. 

6; and Colonel Leake— as aboTO Colonel Leake, Travels in Motea, 
referred to. voL t pp. 8S>— lOO ; Gell’s Itinerary, p. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vlS. 6, 2L 141; Lodwell’s Tmvds, voL it pp. 410— 

TnpoUtza is reckoned by Colonel 422. 

Leahe as about three miles and a half It would seem that Epameinondas, 
from the site of Tegea ; Mr. Dodwell in this latter half of his march, must 
states it as about four miles, and Cell’s have followed nearly the road from 
Itinerary of the Morea much the same. Mantlneia to Pallantium. Pallantium 

Colonel Leake reckons about eight was situated west by south from 
miles from Tripolitza to Mantinma. Tegea. 

Cell states it as two hours and three » xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 22. 
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False im- 
presBlon 
produced 
upon the 
enemy by 
nuft'n- 


nearer to their position, they began to fancy that he 
had no intention of fighting on that day. Such be- 
lief, having been once raised, still continued, even 
though, by advancing along the skirts of the moun- 
tain, he gradually arrived very close upon their right 


flank. They were further confirmed in the same sup- 
led to sup- position, when they saw his phalanx ground arms^ 
SS^^^ouid which they construed as an indication that he was 


tomato ^ encamp on the spot where he stood. It is 

battle. probable that Epameinondas may have designedly 


simulated some other preliminaries of encampment, since his 


march from Tegea seems to have been arranged for the purpose 
partly of raising such false impression in his enemies, partly of 
getting upon their right flank instead of their front He com- 
pletely succeeded in his object The soldiers on the Lace- 
daemonian side, believing that there would be no battle until the 
next day, suffered their ranks to Ml into disorder, and scattered 
about the field. Many of the horsemen even took ofi their 
breastplates and unbridled their horses. And what was of 
hardly less consequence— that mental preparation of the soldier, 
whereby he was wound up for the moment of action, and which 
provident commanders never omitted, if possible, to inflame by a 
specisd harangue at the moment, was allowed to slacken and run 
down.^ So strongly was the whole army persuaded of the 
intention of Epameinondas to encamp, that they suffered him not 
only without hindrance, hut even without suspicion, to make all 
his movements and dispositions preparatory to immediate attack. 

Such improvidence is surprising, when we recollect that the 


Want oi commander and the best troops in Greece were 

adequate SO close upon the right of their position. It is to be 
in part explained, probably, by the fact that the 
^wedto headship was now at an end, and that there 

Bpameinoa- was no supreme chief to whom the body of Lace- 
^ dsemonion allies paid deference. If either of the 

kings of Sparta was present— a point not distinctly ascertainable 
—he would have no command except over the Lacedaemonian 


1 Xen. HellexL viL 6, 22. koX yip ro^ro Si vov^<ras, ihftn fji.hv r&v 

*ppbs T$ op«t iy4v9TO, iiHtl irAviorov yroXcfUwv i^v iv rat? 

awry t/nv roif S9«to irpbr vraptKTKtviiv, JIXi/<n Si r^v iy 

T& SirXa* &trT€ tUdcrBii orparofrcScvo. reuf ovKrd^ecrtK 
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troops. In the entire allied army, the Mantineians occupied the 
extreme right (as on a former occasion, because the battle was in 
their territory, ^ and because the Lacedsemonians had lost their 
once-recognized privilege), together with the other Arcadians. 
On the right-cent-re and centre were the Lacedaemonians, Eleians, 
and Achaeans ; on the extreme left, the Athenians.^ There was 
cavalry on both the wings : Athenian on the left — ^Eleian on the 
right, q)read out with no more than the ordinary depth, and 
without any intermixture of light infantry along with tlie horse- 
men.® 

In the phalanx of Epameinondas, he himseK with the Thebans 
and Boeotians was on the left ; the Argeians on the 
right; the Arcadians, Messenians, Eubceans, Siky- order of 
onians, and other allies in the centre.* It was his 
purpose to repeat the same general plan of attack 
which had succeeded so perfectly at Leuktra: to 
head the charge himself with his Boeotians on the left against the 
opposing right or right-centre, and to bear down the enemy on 
that side with irresistible force, both of infantry and <javalry ; 
while he kept back his right and centre, composed of less trust- 
worthy troops, until the battle should have been thus wholly or 
partially decided. Accordingly, he caused the Boeotian hoplites, 
occupying the left of his line in lochi or companies, with the 
lochage or captain at the left exU’emity of each, to wheel to the 
right and form in column fronting the enemy, in advance of his 
remaining line The Theban locbages thus became placed imme- 
diately in face of the enemy, as the heads of a column of extraor- 
dinary depth, all the hoplites of each lochus, and perhaps of 
more than one lochus, being ranged in file behind them.® What 


1 Thucyd. ▼. 67 ; Pausanias, viii. 9, 
6 ; Tiii 10, 4. 

a BiodCr. xv. 85. 

That the Athenians were on the left 
we also know from XenophCn (Hell, 
vii. 6, 24), though he gives no ooxnplote 
description of the arrangement oi the 
allies on either side. 

3 Xea Hellen. vii 6» 28. 

^ Here agam we know from Xeno- 

{ >hOn that the Thobans were on the 
eft, hut the gonoral arrangement of 
the other contingents we obtain only 
Irom BiodOms (xv. 85). 

The Tactica of Arrian also (xi. 2) 


informs us that Epameinondas formed 
his attaddng column at Leuktra of the 
Thebans— at Mantlneia, of all the Boeo- 
tians. 

About the practice of the Thebans, 
both at and after the battle of Lenktra, 
to make their attack with the left, see 
Plutarch, Qiicest. Roman, p. 282 B. 

eXen. HeUen. vii 5, & hnC y* 
M-Vf vapayayiiv ivX Kiftnt rropevo- 
fUvovs \6xovSt «iv /t^rctfirov, laxvpbv 
iiroL^a-OLTO jb wepl 4avrbv iwc 

6^ avaKafitiv irapayyttXov ra oirAa, 

TO* oi Sk ^Ko\ov0ovp. . . . 6 8« rb 
crpdTWpLa ivTLwpiapop &<nrtp rpt-gpri irpo* 
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the actual depth was, or what was the exact number of the 
lochus, we do not know. At Leuktra Epameinondas had attacked 
with jQity shields of depth ; at Mantineia, tlie depth of his column 
was probably not less. Himself, with the chosen Theban warriors, 
were at the head of it, and he relied upon breaking through the 
enemy’s phalanx at whatever point he charged, since their files 
would h^dly be more tlian eight deep, and very ina<iequate to 
resist so overwhelming a shock. His column would cut through 
the phalanx of the enemy, like the prow of a trireme impelled in 
sea-fight against the midship of her antagonist 

It was apparently only the Bceotian hoplites who were thus 
formed in column, projected forward in advance ; while the re- 
maining allies were still left in their ordinary phalanx or lines 
Epameinondas calculated that when he should have once broken 
through the enemy’s phalanx at a single point, the rest would 
either take flight, or become so dispirited, that his allies coming 
up in phalanx could easily deal with them. 

Against the cavalry on the enemy’s right, which was marshalled 
Disposition only with the ordinary depth of a phalanx of hoplites 
on perhaps eight deep % and \ntliont any 

botn aides, light infantiy intermingled with the ranks, the The- 
ban general opposed on his left his own excellent cavaliy, Theban 
and Thessalian, but in strong and deep column, so as to ensure to 
them also a superior weight of attack. He further mingled in 
their ranks some active footmen, darters and slingers, of whom he 
had many from Thessaly and the Maliac Gulf® 


vojiiiwVf dm} 

BiaqtSepttf' oKov <th riov ivavritov <rTpa- 
TtVUtlf <fec. 

agree with Folard (Troltd de la 
Oolonne, pp. 1? —1x1., pretlxed to the 
translation of Polybius) in considering 
e/uLjSoAov to be a column, rather than 
a wedge tapering towards the front. 
And I dissent from Schneider's expla- 
nation, who says “ Bpomelnondas 

} )halangem contmhit sensim et colligit 
n fiontem, ut cunei sen rostri navalis 
formam efficeret. Oopim igltur ex 
ntroqne latere explicates t^seunt in 
Ixont^; hoc est, iropayeiv «($ ju^wirov.” 
It appears to me that the troops which 
Epameinondas caused to wheel into 
the front and to form the advancing 
column, consisted only of the loft or 
Theban division, the best troops in the 


army — fiiv io^pordre^ irapetrKtud^tiTO 
dyavC^tavojt, rb oc dvOtviirrarov Troppea 
dWomjorev. Moreover, the whole ac- 
count of XenophCn implies that Epa- 
meinondas made the attack from his 
own left against the enemy's right, or 
nght-centre. He was afraid that the 
Athenians would take him in flank 
Irom their own left. 

3 Compare a similar case in Xen. 
Hellen. lii. 4, L3, where the Grecian 
cavalry, m the Asiatic army of Agesi- 
laus, is said to be drawn up &<rmp 
^d\ayB «irl rAtredpur, <&C. 

9 These ire^ot dpLinroL — light-armed 
footmen intermingled with the ranks 
of the cavalry— are numbered as an 
important item in the military estab- 
lishment of the Syracusan despot Gelon 
(Herodot. vii 158; 
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There remained one other precaution to take. His deep The- 
ban and Boeotian column, in advancing to the charge, would be 
exposed on its right or unshielded side to the attack of tbe 
Athenians, especially the Athenian cavalry, from the enemy’s 
left. To guard against any such movement, he posted, upon 
some rising ground near his right, a special body of reserve, both 
horse and foot, in order to take the Athenians in the rear if they 
should attempt it. 

AU these fresh dispositions for attack, made on the spot, must 
have occupied time, and caused much apparent move- 
ment To constitute both the column of infantry 
and the column of cavalry for attack on his left, and moniau 
to post the body of reserve on the rising ground at 
his right against the Athenians, were operations which the 
enemy from their neighbouring position could not help seeing. 
Yet they either did not heed or did not understand what was 
going on.^ Nor was it until Epameinondas, perceiving all to be 
completed, actually gave the word of command to ‘‘take up 
arms,” that they had any suspicion of the impending danger. As 
soon as they saw him in full march moving rapidly towards them^ 
surprise and tumultuous movement pervaded their body. The 
scattered hoplites ran to their places ; the officers exerted every 
effort to establish regular array ; the horsemen hastened to bridle 
their horses and resume their breastplates.^ And though the 
space dividing the two armies was lai’ge enough to allow such 
mischief to be partially corrected, yet soldiers thus taken un- 
awares, hurried, and troubled, were not in condition to stand the 
terrific shock of chosen Theban hoxfiltes in deep column. 

The grand force of attack, both of cavalry and infantry, which 
Epameinondas organized on his left, was triumphant 
in both its portions. His cavalry, powerfully aided Hantmela 
by the intermingled darters and light troops from ® 

Thessaly, broke and routed the enemy’s cavalry op- 
posed to them, and then, restraining themselves from Epamei- 
pursuil^ turned to fall upon the phalanx of infantry, 
Epameinondas, on his part, with his Theban column came into 


1 Perhaps SpameinondajB may ha^e 
contrived in part to conceal what was 
going on by means of cavalry-move- 
ments in his front. Something of the 


kind seems alluded to by Polymnus Ot 
2Xen.HeUen vil. 5, 22. 
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<^ose conflict with the Mantiueian and Lacedsemonian line of 
infantry, whom, after a desperate struggle of shield, spear, and 
fiword, he bore down by superior force and weight He broke 
through the enemy’s line ol infantry at this point, compelling the 
Lacedaemonians opposed to him, after a brave and murderous 
resistance, to turn their backs and take to flight The remaining 
troops of the enemy’s line, seeing the best portion of their army 
defeated and in flight, turned and fled also. The centre and 
right of Epameinondas, being on a less advanced front, haidly 
came into conflict with the enemy until the impression of his 
charge had been felt, and therefore found the troops opposed to 
them already wavering and disheartened. The Achsean, Eleian, 
and other infantry on that side gave way after a short resistance, 
chiefly, as it would appear, from contagion and alarm, when they 
saw the Lacedaemonians broken. The Athenians, however, espe> 
cially the cavalry, on the left wing of their own army, seem to 
have been engaged in serious encounter with the cavalry opposite 
to them. Dloddrus affirms them to have been beaten, after a 
gallant fi^t,^ until the Eleian cavalry from the right came to 
their aid. Here, as on many other points, it is difficult to recon- 
cile his narrative with Xenophdn, who plainly intimates that the 
stress of the action fell on the Theban left and the Lacedsemonian 
right and centre, and from whose narrative we should rather 
have gathered that the Eleian cavalry, beaten on their own rights 
may have been aided by the Athenian cavalry from the left, re- 
versing the statement of DiodOrus. 

In regard to this important battle, however, we cannot grasp 
of confidence anything beyond the capital deter- 

the Titans mining feature and the ultimate result^ The calcula- 
nonSiSfe’ Epameinondas were completdy realized. The 

mort^y irresistible charge, both of infantry and cavalry, mode 
TToun e himself with his left wing, not only defeated the 


1 Diod6r. xv. 85. was fought and of the possible more- 

The ozator .ASschinte fought among ments m the armies. He says that 
the Athenian hophtes on this occasion Ephorus had dirolayed the like incom- 
<.^hind8, Fals. Leg. p. 800, c. 58). petence also in describing the battle of 
^ The remark made by Polybius Leuktra ; in which case, however, his 
nnon this battle deserves notice. He narrative was less misleading, because 
states that the description given of that battle was simple and easily intel- 
the battle by Bphoms was extremely ligible, involving movements only of 
incorrect and absurd, arguing great one wing of each army. But in regard 
ignorance both of the ground where it to the battle of Mantineia (he saysX 
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trcojis immediately opposed, but caused the enemy’s whole army 
to take flight. It was under these victorious circumstances, and 
while he was pressing on the retiring enemy at the head of his 
Theban column of infantry, that he received a mortal wound with 
a spear in the breast. He was, by habit and temper, always fore- 
most in braving danger, and on this day probably exposed himself 
pre-eminently, as a means of encouraging those around him, and 
ensuring the success of his own charge, on which so much de- 
pended ; moreover, a Grecian general fought on foot in the ranks, 
and carried the same arms (spear, shield, &c.) as a private soldier. 
Dioddrus tells us that the Lacedaemonian infantry were making 
a prolonged resistance, when Epameinondas put himself at the 
head of the Thebans for a fresh and desperate effort ; that he 
stepped forward, darted his javelin, and slew the Lacedosmonian 
commander ; that having killed several warriors, and intimidated 
others, he forced them to give way ; that the Lacedaemonians, 
seeing him in advance of his comrades, turned upon him and 
overwhelmed him with darts, some of which he avoided, others 
he turned off with his shield, while others, after they had actually 
entered his body and wounded him, he plucked out and employed 
them in repelling the enemy. At length he received a mortal 
wound in his breast with a spear.^ I cannot altogether omit- to 
notice these details, which once passed as a portion of Grecian 
history, though they seem rather the offspring of an imagination 
fL*esh from the perusal of the Hiad than a recital of an actual 
combat of Thebans and Lacednemonians, both eminent for close- 


the misdescription of Ephoros was of 
far more deplorable effect, becanse 
that battle exhibited much complica- 
tion and generalship, which Ephoros 
did not at all comprehend, as might be 
seen by any one who measured the 
ground and studied the movements 
^or^ in his narrative (Polybius, 

Polybius adds that Theopompns and 
TinuBUB were as little to be trusted in 
the description of land battles as 
Ephoros. whether this remaik has 
special api^cation to the battle of 
Mantineia, I do not clearly make out. 
He gives credit, however, to Ephorns 
for joreater judgment and accuracy in 
the description of naval battles. 

Unfortunately, Polybius has not 
given us his own description of this 


battle of Mantineia. He only says 
enough to make us feel how imper- 
fectly we know its details. There is 
too much reason to fear that the 
account which we now read in Dio- 
dOnis may be borrowed In large pro- 
portion from that very narrative of 
Ephoinis here so much (usparaged. 

ipioddr. XV. 87. Coinelius Nepos 
(Epam. 0 . 9) seems to copy the same 
authority as Dlod6rus, though more 
sparing of details. He does not seem 
to have read Xenophdn. 

I commond the reader again to aa 
excellent note of Dr. Arnold, on Thucy- 
didds, IV. 11, animadverting noon 
similar oxaggeratloxts and ei^ellish- 
ments of Dioddrus, in the descrip- 
tion of the conduci of Brasidas at 
Pylus. 
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lank fighting, with long spear and heavy shield. The mortal 
wound of Epameinondas, with a spear in the breast, is the only 
part of the case which we really know. The handle of the spear 
broke, and the point was left sticking in his breast He imme- 
diately fell, and, as the enemy were at that moment in retreat, 
fell into the arms of his own comrades. There was no dispute 
for the possession of his body, as there had been for Kleombrotus 
at Lenktra. 

The news of his mortal woimd spread like wild-fire through his 
army, and the effect produced is among the most extra- 
diacourage- ordinary phsenomen a in all Grecian military history, 
by his death I give it in the words of the contemporary historian. 

“It was thus (says Xenophon) that Epameinondas 
when arranged his order of attack ; and he was not disap- 
victory and pointed in his expectation. For having been victorious, 
pursuit. point where he himself charged, he caused the 

whole army of the enemy to take flight But so soon as he fell, 
those who remained had no longer any power even of rightly 
using the victory. Though the phalanx of the enemy's infantry 
was in full flight, the Theban hoplites neither killed a single 
man more, nor advanced a step beyond tbe actual ground of 
conflict Though the enemy's cavalry was also in full flight, yet 
neither did the Theban horsemen continue their pursuit^ nor kill 
any more either of horsemen or of hoplites, but fell back through 
the receding enemies with the timidity of beaten men. The 
light troops and peltasts, who had been mingled with the Theban* 
cavalry and had aided in their victory, s])read themselves over 
towards the enemy's left with the security of coiuiuerors ; but 
there (being unsupported by their own horsemen) they were 
mostly cut to pieces by the Athenians.” ^ 

Astonishing as this recital is, we cannot doubt that it is literally 
true, since it contradicts the sympathies of the reciting witness. 


3- Xen. Hellen. vli. 5, Si— 26. ritp ptiv 
6^ <rv/j./3o\ilv oGrtos iTroajtraTo, KaX ov#e 

rvfi ikirCdos* yap, ^ 

VfioripaKvvt iXiop iifoCijirM 9€vy«(y 
rb r&p ipaPTiav. iwtt ye iK«tvQ9 
fnea-tv, ol XotTTol oiSi rfi^ vucp bp6S>9 
tSvpda^^ap jj^pijerairOatf aWa ^vyoGtnjt 
j»ip tiGroU ipcan-tiw <bdAayyos, oioi 
TpoijXOov iK Tov xwp^v iv$A rf avufioMi 


eyfutro • ^vybvrtav 8* avrolt^ KaX t&p irr- 
tricaPf air^KTfipap flip ovSi oi immi 8ta>- 
Kovrts ovre Imrdaf owP* oirAfras,^ o)<nrep> 
Si iirrdifMPOi. ire^oSnptVws 8(8, rSty ^ev- 
y6vr<ap vokcuCop oumtrop. KaX /mV, 
apumrot xai oi ireXTaorral, ovppepiKQKorev 
TOis imrncrWt d^Uopro fiiv iirl tov ei&«- 
vvfiovf KparovPT«9 • ^ jjvcZ Si ivh 
*ASnvaUop 0( irA«(orro( avTuu dirdSaPOP, 
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Nothing but the pressure of undeniable evidence could have 
constrained Xenophdn to record a scene so painful to Proof of tho 
him as the Lacedaemonian army beaten, in full flight, ^^ich^he 
and rescued from destruction only by the untimely exercised 
wound of the Theban general. That Epameinondas SJ^ds^^f the 
would leave no successor either eq[ual or second to soldiers, 
himself, now that Pelopidas was no more, that the army which 
he commanded should be incapable of executing new movements 
or of completing an unfinished campaign, we can readily conceive. 
But that on the actual battle-field, when the moment of dangerous 
and doubtful struggle had been already gone through, and when 
the soldier’s blood is up, to reap his reward in pursuit of an 
enemy .whom he sees fleeing before him — that at this crisis of 
exuberant impatience, when Epameinondas, had he been un- 
wounded, would have found it difficult to restrain his soldiers 
from excessive forwardness, they should have become at once 
paralyzed and disarmed on hearing of his fall— this is what we 
could not have believed, had we not found it attested by a 
witness at once contemporary and hostile. So striking a proof 
has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of soldiers towards 
their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. All the hopes 
of this army, composed of such diverse elements, were centred in 
Epameinondas ; all their confidence of success, all their security 
against defeat^ were derived from the idea of acting under his 
orders ; all their power, even of striking down a defeated enemy, 
appeared to vanish when those orders were withdrawn. We are 
not indeed to speak of such a proceeding with commendation. 
Thdbes and her allied cities had great reason to complain of their 
soldiers, for a grave dereliction of military duty, and a capital 
disappointment of well-earned triumph, whatever may be our 
feelings about the motive. Assuredly the man who would be 
most chagrined of all, and whose dying moments must have been 
embittered if he lived to hear it, was Epameinondas himself. 
But when we look at the fact simply as a mark and measure of 
the ascendency established by him over the minds of his soldiers, 
it will be found hardly paralleled in history. I have recounted, 
a few pages ago, the intense grief displayed by the Thebans and 
their allies in Thessaly over the dead body of Pelopidas i on the 
1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, a 3S, 84. 
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hill of Kynoskephalee. But all direct and ddiberate testimonies 
of attachment to a dead or dying chief (and doubtless these too 
were abundant on the field of Mantineia) fall short of the 


involuntary suspension of arms in the tempting hour of victory. 

That the real victory, the honours of the day, belonged to 
Victory Epameinondas and the Thebans, we know from the 
conclusive evidence of Xenophdn. But as the van- 
— nevepthe- quished, being allowed to retire unpursued, were 
5^^ only separated by a short distance from the walls of 
moniajs are Mantineia, and perhaps rallied even before reaching 
sSS^the the town — as the Athenian cavalry had cut to pieces 
banal trace, straggling light troops — they too pretended 

to have gained a victory. Trophies were erected on both sides. 
Nevertheless the Thebans were masters of the field of battle ; so 


that the Lacedsemonians, after some hesitation, were forced to 
send a herald to solicit truce for the burial of the slain, and 


to grant for burial such Theban bodies as they had in their 
possession.^ This was the understood confession of defeat 
The surgeons, on eammining the wound of Epameinondas with 
Dying the Spear-head yet sticking in it> pronounced that he 
BpSoef' ^ withdrawn. He first 

nondaa inquired whether his shield was safe ; and his shield- 
bearer, answering in the afltoaative, produced it before his eyes. 
He next asked about the issue of the battle, and was informed 


that his own army was victorious.® He then desired to see 
lolaidas and Daiphantus, whom he intended to succeed him as 
commanders, but received the mournful reply that both of 
them had been slain.® Then (said he) you must make peace 


1 The statement of I>iod0ra8(xv. 87) Epamdnondas being carried back to 
on this point appears to me more th^eaim. But It seems that there could 
probable than that of ZenophOn (tIL hardly have been any camp. Bpamel- 
b, 26). nondu had marched out only a few 

The Athenians boasted ma<^ of hours before from Tegea. A tent may 
this slight success with their cavalxy, have been erected on uiefield to receive 
enhancing its value by acknowledging him. Five centuries afterwards, the 
that all their allies had been defeated Mantineians showed to the traveller 
around them (Plutarch, De Gloria Pausamas a spot called ScopS near the 
Athen. p. 360 A)l field of battle Jio which (they affirmed) 

a DioaOr. xv. 88 ; Cicero, De Blnibus, the wounded Epameinondas had been 
ii. 80, 96 ; BpistoL ad Familiares* v. carried off, in great pain, and with his 
12,6. hand on his wound— from whence 

a Plutarch, Apophthegm. Begum, p. he had looked with anxiety on the 
194 0 : Affilian, V. H xii. 8. continuing battle (Pausamas, viiL 

Both Plutarch and Diodfiriis talk of 11, 4) 
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with the enemy.” He ordered the speax-head to he withdrawn, 
when the efflux of blood speedily terminated his Hfe. 

Of the three questions here ascribed to the dying chief, the 
third is the gravest and most significant. The death 
of these two other citizens, the only men in the camp other best 
whom Epameinondas could trust, shows how aggra- are 

vated and irreparable was the Theban loss, not 
indeed as to number, but as to quality. Not merely 
Epameinondas himself, but the only two men qualified in some 
measure to replace him, perished in the same field ; and 
Pelopidas had fallen in the preceding year. Such accumulation 
of individual losses must be borne in mind when we come to note 
the total suspension of Theban glory and dignity, after this 
dearly-bought victory. It affords emphatic evidence of the 
extreme forwardness with which their leaders exposed themselves, 
as well as of the gallant resistance which they experienced. 

The death of Epameinondas spread rejoicing in the Lacedse- 
monian camp proportioned to the sorrow of the Theban. To 
more than one warrior was assigned the honour of wbosiew 
having struck the blow. The Mantineians gave it to B^amomon- 
their citizen Machserion ; the Athenians to Gryllus, Different 
son of XenophCn ; the Spartans to their countryman Eono^d 
Antikrat^s,^ At Spaiia, distinguished honour was 
shown, even in the days of Plutarch, to the posteiity of 
Antikrat^ who was believed to have rescued the city from her 
most formidable enemy. Such tokens afford precious testimony, 
from witnesses beyond all suspicion, to the memory of 
Epameinondas. 

How the news of his death was received at Thebes, we have no 
positive account. But there can be no doubt that the sorrow, so 
paralyzing to the victorious soldiers on the field of Mantineia, 
was felt with equal acuteness, and with an effect not less depress- 

L Plutarch, A^esilaus, c. 85 ; Pan- subsecinent Atheuiaus did not clearly 
sanias, 1. 8, 8 ; v£a. 9, 2—6 ; vSii. 11, 4 ; distin^inh between the first battle 
ix.l6, 3. fought by the Athenian cavalry. 

The reportshowever which Pansanias immediately after their arrival at 
gives, and the name of Machterion Mantineia, when they rescued that 
which he heard both at Mantineia and town from bei^ surprised by the 
at Sparta, are confused, and are hardly Thebans and Thessalians, and the 
to be reconciled with the story of general action which followed a few 
Plutarch. days afterwards, wherein Bpamei- 

Moreover, it would seem that the nondas was slam. 
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ing, in the senate-house and market-place at Thebes. The city, 
Peacse citizen soldiers, and the allies would be alike 

concluded- impressed with the mournful conviction that the 
injunction of Epameinondas must be executed, 
negotiations were opened and peace was 
denS concluded, probably at once, before the army left Pelo- 
ponn^sus. The Thebans and their Arcadian allies ex- 
tti^Tte^Ds nothing more than the recognition of the stoto 
letum qm; leave everything exactly as it was, without 
any change or reactionary measure, yet admitting 
Megalopolis, with the Pan-Ai‘cadian constitution attached to it, 
and admitting also Mess^nd as an independent city. Against this 
last article Sparta loudly and peremptorily protested. But not 
one of her aUies sympathized with her feelings. Some, indeed, 
were decidedly against her ; to such a degree, that we find the 
maintenance of independent MessSn^ against Sparta ranking 
shortly afterwards as an admitted principle in Athenian foreign 
politics. 1 Neither Athenians, nor Eleians, nor Arcadians, desired 
to see Sparta strengthened. None had any interest in prolonging 
the war, with prospects doubtful to every one ; while aU wished 
to see the large armies now in Arcadia dismissed. Accordingly 
the peace was sworn to on these conditions. The autonomy of 
MessSnS was guaranteed by all, except the Spartans ; who alone 
stood out, keeping themselves without friends or auxiliaries, in 
the hope for better times, rather than submit to what they 
considered as an intolerable degradation.^ 

Under these conditions the armies on both sides retired. 
Eesuitsof 2!enoph6n is right in saying that neither party 
Hie battle ot gained anything, either city, territory, or dominion, 
as^ppreda- though before the battle, considering the magnitude 
of the two contending armies, every one had expected 
unfair to the that the victors, whichever they were, would become 
Thebans. uoasters, and the vanq^uished subjects. But his asser- 

1 See the oration of DemosthenSs on for assuming snob an interval between 
behalf of the Megalopolitans (Orat. the battle and the peace. DiodCrus 
zvL 8. 10, p. 204 ; s. 21, p. 20^ appears to place Hie latter imm^iat^ 

s Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. ^ ; Died. a£^ the former. This would not 
XV. 89 ; Polybiu^ iv. 83. oonnt for much, indeed, afalnst any 

Mr. Tynes Clinton (Fasti Hellen. considerable counter-piobabllity ; but 
3.C 861) assigns the conclusion of the probability here (in my iudgment) 
peaceto the succeeding year. I do not is rather in favour of immediate 
know however what ground there is sequence between the two events. 
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tion — ^tbat there was more disturbance, and more matter of dis- 
pute, in Greece, after the battle than before it” — ^must be inter- 
preted, partly as the inspiration of a philo-Laconian sentiment, 
which regards a peace not accepted by Sparta as no peace at all, 
partly as based on the circumstance that no definite headship was 
recognized as possessed by any state. Sparta had once enjoyed it, 
and had set the disgraceful example of suing out a confirmation 
of it from the Persian hiug at the peace of Antalkidas. Both 
ThSbes and Athens had aspired to the same dignity, and both by 
the like means, since the battle of Leuktra ; neither of them had 
succeeded, Greece was thus left without a head, and to this 
extent the affirmation of Xenophdn is true. But it would not be 
correct to suppose that the last expedition of JBpameinondas into 
Peloponn6sus was unproductive of any results, though it was 
disappointed of its great and brilliant fruits by his untimely 
death. Before he marched in, the Theban party in Arcadia 
(Tegea, Megalopolis, &c.) was on the point of being crushed by 
the Mantiueians and their allies. His expedition, though ending 
in an indecisive victory, nevertheless broke up the confederacy 
enlisted in support of Mantineia, enabling Tegea and Megalopolis 
to maintain themselves against their Arcadian opponents, and 
thus leaving the frontier against Sparta unimpaired. T^iile, 
therefore, we admit the affirmation of Xenophdn, that Th§bes 
did not gain by the battle either city, or territory, or dominion, 
we must at the same time add that she gained the preservation 
of her Arcadian allies, and of her anti-Sportan frontier, including 
Messrs. 

This was a gain of considerable importanca B ut dearly indeed 
was it purchased, by the blood of her first hero, shed 
on the field of Mantineia; not to mention his two X^pamdnon' 
seconds, whom we know only from his verdict — ^ 
Daiphantus and lolaidas.^ He was buried on the field of battle, 
and a monumental column was erected on his tomb. 

Scarcely any character in Grecian history has been judged with 
so much unanimity as Epameinondas. He has obtained a meed 
of admiration — from all, sincere and hearty ; from some, enthu- 
siastic. Cicero pronounces him to be the first man of Greece.^ 

1 Pausaniao^ vili. 11. 4,5. iSL 84, 189. “ Epaminondas, ptinceps^ 

s Cicero, Tusculan. i 2,4; J>e Orator, meo jndicio, Orsedae,” <&e. 
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The judgment of Polybius, though not summed up so empha- 
tically in a single epithet, is delivered in a manner hardly 
less significant and laudatory. Nor was it merely historians or 
critics who formed this judgment. The best men of action, 
combining the soldier and the patriot, such as Timoleon and 
Philopoemen,! get before them Epameinondas as their model to- 
copy. 

The remark has been often made and suggests itself whenever 
we speak of Epameinondas, though its full force will be felt only 
when we come to follow the subsequent history, that witli him 
the dignity and commanding influence of Th§b^ both began and 
ended. His period of active political life comprehends sixteen 
years, from the resurrection of Thdbes into a free community, by 
the expulsion of the Lacedsemonian harmost and garrison, and the 
subversion of the ruling oligarchy, to the fatal day of Mantineia 
(379 — 362 B.O.). His prominent and unparalleled ascendency 
belongs to the last eight years, from the victory of Leuktra (371 
B.O.). Throughout this whole period, both all that we know and 
all that we can reasonably divine fuUy bears out the judgment 
of Polybius and Cicero, who had the means of knowing much 
more. And this too, let it be observed, though Epameinondas 
is tried by a severe canon, for the chief contemporary witness 
remaining is one decidedly hostile. Even the philo-Laconian 
XenophOu flnds neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in the 
capital enemy of Sparta, mentions him only to record what is 
honourable, and manifests the perverting bias mainly by sup- 
pressing or slurring over his triumphs. The man whose elo- 
quence bearded Agesilaus at the congress immediately preceding 
the battle of Leuktra,® who in that battle stripped Sparta of her 
glory and transferred the wreath to Thihes, who a few months 
jifterwards not only ravaged aU the virgin territory of Laconia, 
but cut off the best half of it for the restitution of independent 
Mess6n6, and erected the hostile Arcadian community of Megar 
lopolis on its frontier— the author of these fatal disasters inspires 
to Xenophfin such intolerable chagrin and antipathy that in the 
two flrst he keeps back the name, and in the third suppresses the 

1 Plutardi, Pmiopoemen, c. 8 ; Pin- of Epameinondas at Thdbes (Fans. lx. 
taroh, I^oleon, c, 86. 16, 8; 

t) Seo the inscription of fonr lines SovAxms Sirapn) fUv c/osiparo 

copied hy Pausanias from the statue 66gai^, so. 
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thing done. But in the last campaign, preceding the battle of 
Mantineia (whereby Spaila incurred no positive loss, and where 
the death of Epameinondas softened every predisposition against 
him), there was no such violent pressure upon the fidelity of the 
historian. Accordingly, the concluding chapter of Xenophon’s 
“Hellenica” contains a panegyric,^ ample and unqualified, upon 
the military merits of the Theban general, upon his daring enter- 
prise, his comprehensive foresight, his care to avoid unnecessary 
exposure of soldiers, his excellent discipline, his well-combined 
tactics, his fez-tility of aggressive resource in striking at the weak 
points of the enemy, who content themselves with following and 
parrying his blows (to use a simile of DemosthenOs like au 
unskilful pugilist, and only succeed in doing so by signal aid 
from accident The effort of strategic genius, then for the first 
time devised and applied, of bringing an iri'esistible force of attack 
to bear on one point of the hostile line, while the rest of his army 
was kept compaiatively back until the action had been thus 
decided, is clearly noted by Xeuophdn, together with its trium- 
phant effect at the battle of Mantineia ; though the very same 
combination on the field of Leuktra is slurred over in his descrip- 
tion, as if it were so commonplace as not to require any mention 
of the chief with whom it originated. Compare Epameinondas 
with Agesilaufi — how great is the superiority of the first, even in 
the narrative of Xenophdn, the earnest panegyrist of the other l 
How manifestly are we made to see that nothing except the fatal 
spear wound at Mantineia prevented him from reaping the fruit 
of a seiies of admirable arrangements, and from becoming arbiter 
of Peloponnesus, including Spai*ta herself I 
The military merits alone of Epameinondas, had they merely 
belonged to a geiieral of mercenaries, combined with notliing 
pi-aiseworthy in other ways, would have stamped him as a man 
of high and original genius, above every other Greek, antecedent 
or contemporary. But it is the peculiar excellence of this great 
man that we are not compelled to borrow from one side of his 
character in order to compensate deficiencies in another.® His 


1 Xenophoatas HeUenicji, fii. S npon Bpameinonrtas is more empluitic 
^ „ tfian we iisually flnrl in him— aropa aiv 

® DemosthenSfl, Philipp. I, p 61> s. ydp tiedtrT(p &K\<av iv cv^ol 

arporepijpa tm® iropi Sd towt» 

^ The remark ot Dioddme (xv. 88) 7rd<ra% rd* aperds ^9poc(rp.^Kar. 

8—22 
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splendid military capacity was never prostituted to personal ends ; 
neither to avarice, nor ambition, nor overweening vanity. Poor 
at the beginning of his life, he left at the end of it not enough to 
pay his funeral expenses, having despised the many opportunities 
for enrichment which his position aforded, as well as the lichest 
offers from foreigners.^ Of ambition he had so little, by natural 
temperament, that his friends accused him of torporj But as soon 
as the perilous exposure of ThSbes required it^ he displayed as 
much energy in her defence as the most ambitious of her citizens, 
without any of that captious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, 
as to the amount of glorihcation or deference due to him from his 
countrymen. And his personal vanity was so faintly kindled, 
even after the pi-odigious success at Leuktra, that we find him 
serving in Thessaly as a private hoplite in the ranks, and in the 
city as an sedile or inferior street magistrate, under the title of 
Telearchus — an illustrious specimen of that capacity and good- 
will, both to command and to he commanded, which Aristotle 
pronounces to fom in their combination the characteristic feature 
of the worthy citizen.® He once incurre<l the displeasure of his 
fellow-citizens for his wise and moderate policy in Achaia, which 
they were ill-judged enough to reverse. We cannot doubt also 
that he was frequently attacked by political censors and enemies 
— the condition of eminence in every free state ; but neither of 
these causes ruffled the dignified calmness of his political course. 
As he never courted popularity by unworthy arts, so he bore 
unpopiJarity without murmurs and without any angry renuncia- 
tion of patriotic duty.* 


1 Polybius, xzxii. 8, 6. Ck^rnelius Plutarch’s dialogue assigns it), but 
ITepos CBpameinondas, o. 4) gives ono may have happened afterwards, 
anecdote, among several iwch he Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm, 
affirms to have found on record, of Beg. p. 193 0 ; and Plubarch^s Life of 
large pecuniary presents tendered to, Fabius Maximus, c. 27. 

S iecisiou of detail, that it appears to 8 Plutarch, Oompar. Alhibiad. and 
esorve credit, though we cannot Oonolanus, a 4. cirel r 6 y« fiii Atwapn 
assign the exact time when the alleged firj5i dtpoarevriKhv leol Mi- 

bnber, Diomedon oi Kyzdkus, came to reAAo? sTye jcal 'AptcrrttSi^s^ieal ’Erro/tAt- 
Tliebea. i/ioi>Sa 9 * oAAd Karoj^povtlv (us aKuiOtat 

Plutarch (De Gonio Socratis, p. 588 Stv 8711169 core ical BoUvai koX a^«\ 6 <r 0 iu 
F) relates an incidunt about JTason of k 6 pio 9 , €{ocrr^aKt^ 6 fuv 0 i koI dirox«tM- 
I’herse tendering money in vain to rovoviitvot, kou. icaraotJca^($/i«yoi itoaXmis 
Ulpameinondas, which cannot well owic wpyifowo roI« »ro\iT«tt ayvwgowv- 
have h^poneu before the liberation aw, oAA •fyydmiv at 6 t 9 p. 9 Tap,ehop. 4 iwi 9 
of the .KaUineia (the period to which «eal SLijXAdrrovro vapaKaKovvrav* 
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The mildness of his antipathic against political opponents at 
home was undeviating, and, what is even more remarkable, amidst 
the precedents and practice of the Grecian world, his hostility 
against foreign enemies, Boeotian dissentients, and Theban exiles, 
was unifoimly free from reactionary vengeance. SufiScient proofs 
have been adduced in the preceding pages of this rare union of 
attributes in the same individual ; of lofty disinterestedness, not 
merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the more seductive irritabili- 
ties of ambition, combined with a just measure of attachment 
towards partisans and unparalleled gentleness towards enemies. 
His friendship with Pelopidas was never disturbed during the 
fifteen years of their joint political career— an absence of jealousy 
signal and creditable to both, though most creditable to Pelopidas, 
the richer, as well as the inferior man of the two. To both, and 
to the harmonious co-operation of both, Th§bes owed her short- 
lived splendour and ascendency. Yet when we compare the one 
with the other, we not only miss in Pelopidas the transcendent 
strategic genius and conspicmous eloquence, but even the constant 
vigilance and prudence which never deserted his friend. Tf 
Pelopidas had had Epameinondas as his companion in Thessaly, 
ho would hardly have trusted himself to the good faith nor tasted 
the dungeon of the Phersean Alexander, nor would he have 
rushed forward to certain destruction, in a transport of frenzy, 
at the view of that hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 

In eloquence, Epameinondas would doubtless have found 
superiors at Athens ; but at Thebes he had neither equal, nor 
predecessor, nor successor. Under the new phase into which 
ThSbes passed by the expulsion of the Lacedaemonians out of the 
Kadmeia, such a gift was second in importance only to the great 
strategic qualities ; while the combination of both elevated their 
possessor into the envoy, the counsellor, the debater, of his 
country,^ as well as her minister at war and commonder-in-chicf. 
The shame of acknowledging Thebes as leading state in Greece, 
embodied in the current phrases about Boeotian stupidity, would 
be sensibly mitigated, when her representative in an assembled 
congress spoke with the flowing abundance of the Homeric 


iSee an anecdote about Bpamei- 
nondap as the diplomatist and ne- 
gotiator on behalf of Thdbes a^sdnst 


AiiheDS — 9i/eaioAoyoiffievor, &C., Athe* 
nseus, xiT. p. 660 B. 
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Odysseus, instead of the loud, brief, and hurried bluster of 
Menelaus.^ The possession of such eloquence, amidst the 
uninspiring atmosphere of Thebes, implied far greater mental 
force than a similar accomplishment would have betokened at 
Athens. In Epameinondas it was steadily associated with 
thought and action — that triple combination of thinking, speak- 
ing, and acting, which IsokratSs and other Athenian sophists ^ 
set before their hearers as the stock and qualification for 
meritorious civic life. To the bodily training and soldier-like 
practice, common to all Thebans, Epameinondas added an ardent 
intellectual impulse and a range of discussion with the philo- 
sophical men around, peculiar to himselfi He was not floated 
into public life by the accident of birth or wealth, nor hoisted 
and propped up by oligarchical clubs, nor even determined to it 
originally by any spontaneous ambition of his own. But the 
great revolution of 379 B.O., which expelled from ThSbes both 
the Lacedaemonian garrison and the local oligarchy who ruled by 
its aid, forced him forward by the strongest obligations both of 
duty and interest ; since nothing but an energetic defence could 
rescue both him and every other free Theban from slavery. It 
was by the like necessity that the American revolution and the 
first French revolution thrust into the front rank the most 
instructed and capable men of the country, whether ambitious 
by temperament or not As the pressure of the time impelled 
Epameinondas forward, so it also disposed his countrymen to 
look out for a competent leader wherever he was to be found ; 
and in no other livihg man could they obtain the same union of 
the soldier, the general, the orator, and the patriot. Looking 
through all Grecian history, it is oiily in PeriklSs that we find 
the like many-sided excellence ; for though much inferior to 
Epameinondas as a general, PeriklSs must be held superior to 
him as a statesman. But it is alike true of both — and the 
remark tends much to Illustrate the sources of Grecian excellence 

3 Homer, Uiad, lit 210-^220 (Mono- .... *AAA,* 3 tc Sh Sira re /uydXifv tx 
loos and Odysseus) — emjBtiot Ut (Odysseus), 

•A\X* 3rf Si, Tpaemv Sy€tpQfiiA^t<rtv Kalina 

Ovicej CTrew OSverSt y cpt(r<reM fiporb^ 

TBEtoi jmv HevAao9 ivtrpox^n,v aySptvtj a\Xo9, dKS. 

navpa ptiv, dwd • (ml ov ^ See di. IxvU. of this History — 

vo\iiij,v0os, ftc. ^povetF, iJytWt jccu vp&mkVf &C. 
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^tihat neither sprang exclusively from the sch(X)l of practice and 

experience. They both brought to that school minds exercised 
in the conversation of the most instructed philosophers and 
sophists accessible to them, trained to varied intellectual com- 
binations, and to a larger range of subjects than those that came 
before the public assembly, familiarized with reasonings which 
-the scrupulous piety of Nihias forswore, and which the devoted 
military patriotism of Pelopidas disdained. 

On one point, as I have already noticed, the policy recom- 
mended by Epameinondas to his countrymen appears of 
questionable wisdom — ^his advice to compete with Athens for 
transmarine and naval power. One cannot recognize in this 
advice the same accurate estimate of permanent causes — the 
same long-sighted view, of the conditions of strength to Thebes 
and of weakness to her enemies, which dictated the foundation 
of MessSn^ and Megalopolis. These two towns, when once 
founded, took such firm root, that Sparta could not persuade 
even her own allies to aid in effacing them — a clear proof of the 
soimd reasoning on which their founder had proceeded. What 
Epameinondas would have done —whether he would have 
followed out maxims equally prudent and penetrating — ^if he 
had survived the victory of Mantineia, is a point which we 
cannot pretend to divine. He would have found himself then 
on a pinnacle of glory and invested with a plenitude of power 
such as no Greek ever held without abusing. But all that we 
know of Epameinondas justifies the conjecture that he would 
have been found equal, more than any other Greek, even to this 
gi'eat trial; and that his untimely death shut him ouo from a 
future not less honourable to himself than beneficial to Thebes 
and to Greece generally. 

Of the private life and habits of Epameinondas we know 
scarcely anything. We are told that he never married ; and we 
find brief allusions, without any details, to attachments in which 
he is said to have indulged.^ Among the countrymen of Pindar,* 

1 Plataroh, Apophtheg. Beg. p. 102 fragment of Pindaa:, addressed by him 
B ; Atliense. xiii. p. £00 G. when old to the youth Theoxenua of 

3 Hieronymus ap. Athense. xQl p. Tene<lo8, Fram. 2 of the Scholia, in 
C02 A , Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18 ; Hisson’s edition, and Boeckh’s edition 
Xenoph. Bep. Lacedsemon. ii. 12. of Pindar, vol. ill. p. 611, ap. Athe- 

See the striking and impaHsioned mnum, xiii. p. 60£ 0. 
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devoted attachment between mature men and beautiful youths 
was more frequent than in otlier paiis of Greece. It was con- 
firmed by interchange of mutual oaths at the tomb of lolaus, and 
was reckoned upon as the firmest tie of military fidelity in the 
hour of battle. Asopichua and Kephisodoriis are named as 
youths to whom Epameinondas was much devoted. The first 
fought with desperate bravery at the battle of Leuktra, and after 
the victory caused an image of the Leuktrian trophy to be 
carved on his shield, which he dedicated at Delphi the second 
perished along with his illustrious friend and chief on the field 
of Mantineia, and was buried in a grave closely adjacent to 
him,® 

It rathei appears that the Spartans, deeply incensed against 
their allies for having abandoned them in reference 
to Mess^nS, began to turn their attention away from 
the affairs of Greece to those of Asia and Egypt. 
But the dissensions in Arcadia were not wholly 
appeased even by the recent peace. The city of 
Megalopolis had been founded only eight years before 
by the coalescence of many smaller townships, all 
previously enjoying a separate autonomy more or 
less perfect. The vehement anti-Spartan impulse, 
which marked the two years immediately succeeding 
the battle of Leuktra, had overruled to so gi’eat a 
degree the prior instincts of these townships, that they had lent 
themselves to the plans of Lykomedls and Epameinondas for an 
enlarged community in the new city. But since that period 
reaction had taken place. The Mantineians had come to be at 
the head of an anti-Megalopolitan party in Arcadia; and 
several of the communities which had been merged in Megalo- 
polis, counting upon aid from them and from the Eleians, 
insisted on seceding, and returaing to their original autonomy. 
But for foreign aid, Megalopolis would now have been in great 
difficulty. A pressing request was sent to the Thebans, who 
despatched into Arcadia 3000 hoplites under Pammenfis. This 
force enabled the Megalopolitans, though not without measures 
of considerable rigour, to uphold the integrity of their city, and 


B.a 362— 
S6L 

Disputes 
Among the 
inhabitants 
of M^^o- 
polis The 
Thebans 
send thithei 
a force 
under 
Pammenda. 
which 
maintains 
the incor- 
poration. 


1 See Theopompus, Prag. 182, ed. ^ Plut. Peiop. ut sup. : Pint. Anuito- 
Dldot, ap. Athenss. xiiL p 605 A. rius, p. 761 D : cp. Xon llell. iv. 8, 30. 
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keep the refractory members in communion.^ And it appears 
that the interference thus obtained was permanently efficacious, 
so that the integrity of this recent Pan- Arcadian immunity was 
no further disturbed. 

The old king Agesilaus was compelled, at the age of eighty, to* 
see the dominion of Sparta thus irrevocably narrowed, ^^eaiians 
her influence in Arcadia oveithrown, and the loss of aud Ardai- 
Mess6n6 formally sanctioned even by her own allies. 

All his protests, and those of his son Archidamus, so strenuously 
set forth by Isokratls, had only ended by isolating Sparta more 
than ever from Grecian support and sympathy. Archidamus 
probably never seriously attempted to execute the desperate 
scheme which he had held out as a threat some two or three yeai-s 
before the battle of Mantineia — that the Lacedaemonians would 
send away their wives and families, and convert their military 
population into a x^erpetual camp, never to lay down arms until 


t DiodCr. XV 94. 

I venture here to depart from Dio- 
dOms, who states that these 80U0 men 
vrere Athmantit not Thebans, that the 
Megalopolftans sent to ash aid from 
Athens^ and that the Athmlans sent 
these 8000 men under PamraenOs. 

That Dioddrus (or the oopyist) has 
here mistaken Thebans for Athenians 
appears to me on the foUovnng 
grounds;— 

1. Whoever reads attentively the 
oration delivered by DemosthenOs in 
the Athenian assembly (about ten 
years after this period) respecting the 
propriety of sonuing an armed force to 
defend Megalopolis against the threats 
of Sparta, wiU see, I think, that Athens 
can never before have sent any military 
assistance to Megalopolis. Both the 
arguments which DemosthenOs urges, 
and those which he combats as hamg 
been urged by opponents, exclude the 
reality of any such previous proceeding. 

2. Even at the time when the above- 
mentioned oration was delivered, the 
Megolopolltans were still (compare Dio- 
ddrus, xvi. 30) under special alliance 
with, and guardianship of, Thdbes— 
though the latter had then been so 
mnch weakened by the Sacred War 
and other causes, that it seemed 
doubtful whether she could give them 
complete protection against Sparta. 
But in the year next after the battle 
of Mantineia, the alliance between 


Megalopolis and ThObes, as well as 
the lumbility between Megalopolis 
and Athens, was still fieshur aud 
more intimate. The Thebans (then in 
unimpaired power), who had fought 
for them m the preceding year, not the 
Athenians, who had fought against 
tibiem, would be the persons invoked 
for aid to Megalopolis ; nor had any 
positive reverses as yet occurred to 
disable the Thebans from furnishing 
aid. 

8. Lastly, Pammends is a Theban 
general, friend of Epameinondas. lie 
IS menidoned as such not only by Dio- 
d6rus himself in another place (xvi. 
34), but also by Paosonias (viii. 27, 2), 
as the general who had been sent to> 
watch over the building of Megalo- 
polis, by Plutarch (Plutarch, P^opidos, 
c. 20 ; Plutarch, Beipul). Qerend. Pik^- 
cept.Jp. 806 E), and by Polysenus (v. XO, 
8). we find a private Athenian ditlsen 
named Pammento, a goldsmith, men- 
tioned in the oratilon of Demostbends 
against Meidias (s. 81, p. 621) ; but no 
Athenian officer or public man of that 
time BO named. 

Upon these grounds, I cannot hut 
feel convinced that PammenOs and hia 
troops were Thebans, and not Athe- 
nians. 

X am happy to find myself in con- 
currence wiffi Dr. Thirhvoll on this 
point (Hist. Gr., vol. v. ch. xliii. p. 808» 
note). 
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they should have reconquered Mess^n^ or perished in the at- 
tempt.^ Yet he and his father, though desei-ted by all Grecian 
allies, had not yet abandoned the hope that they might obtain aid, 
in the shape of money for levying mercenary troops, from the 
native princes m Egypt and the revolted Persian satraps in Asia^ 
with whom they seem to have been for some time in a sort of 


correspondence.® 

About the time of the battle of Mantmeia — and, as it would 
seem, for some years before — a large portion of the 


state of 
Persia— 


western dominions of the Great King were in a state 
partly of revolt, partly of dubious obedience. Egypt 


some years in actual revolt, and under 
TCoviiices— native princes, whom the Persians had vainly endea- 
Datamda. voured to subdue (employing for that purpose the aid 


of the Athenian generals Iphikrat6s and Timotheus (both in 374 
and 371 B.O. Ariobarzan^ satrap of the region near Propontis 
and the Hellespont^ appears to have revolted about the year 367 — 
366 B.a In other parts of Asia Minor, too — Paphlagonia, Pisidia, 
&c. — the subordinate princes or governors became disaffected to 
ArtaxerxSs. But their disaffection was for a certain time kept 
down by the extraordinary ability and vigour of a Karian named 
Datamfis, commander for the king in a part of Kappadokia, who 
gained several important victories over them, by rapidity of 
movement and well combined stratagem. At length the services 
of DatamSs became so distinguished as to excite the jealousy of 
many of the Persian grandees, who poisoned the royal mind 
against him, and thus drove him to raise the standard of revolt in 


his own district of Kappadokia, under alliance and concert with 
AriobarzanSs. It was in vain that Aiitophradat^s, satrap of 
Lydia, was sent by Artaxerx6s with a powerful force to subdue 
Datam^. The latter resisted all the open force of Persia, and 
was at length overcome only by the treacherous conspiracy of 
Mithridat6s (son of Ariobarzan6s), who, corrupted by the Persian 


court and becoming a traitor to his father ArioharzanGs and to 
BatamSs, simulated zealous co-oporation, tempted the latter to a 


confidential interview, and there assassinated him.® 


iSee Lsokratds, Oiat. tL (Archi- 
43amu8), 8. 86—08. 

3 IsosmtOs, Or. vi. (Archid.), a. 78. 
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Still, liowever, there remained powerful princes and satraps in 
Asia Minor disaffected to the court — ^Mausdlus prince 
of Karia, Oront^ satrap of Mysia, and AutophradatSs 
satrap of Lydia — the last having now apparently 
joined the revolters, though he had before been active Minor— it 
in upholding the authority of the king. It seems, too, prS?Sd hy 
that the revolt extended to Syria and Phoenicia, so 
that all the western coast with its large revenues, as through 
well 08 Egypt, was at once subtracted from the 
empire. Tachos, native king of Egypt, was prepared to lend 
assistance to this formidable combination of disaffected com- 
manders, who selected Oront^s as their chief, confiding to him 
their united forces, and sending EheomithrSs to Egypt to procure 
pecuniary aid. But the Persian court broke the force of this 
combination by corrupting both Oront^ and Rheomithr^s, who 
betrayed their confederates, and caused the enterprise to fail. 
Of the particulars we know little or nothing.^ 

Both the Spartan king Agesilaus, with 1000 Lacedsemonion or 
Peloponnesian hoplites, and the Athenian general 
Ohahrias, were invited to Egypt to command the g<^a8^ 
forces of Tachos, the former on land, the latter at 

sea. Ohahrias came simply as a volunteer, without ChabriMfs 
-IT . ^i n .1 -TN ■« tliere also, 

any puhhc sanction or order from Athens. But the 

service of Agesilaus was undertaken for the purposes, and with 
the consent^ of the authorities at home, attested by the presence 
of thirty Spartans who came out as his counsellors. The Spartans 
were displeased with the Pei-sian king for having sanctioned the 
independence of Messfin^ ; and as the prospect of overthrowing 


strata^ms. He places Patamto, in Mr. Fynes Clinton, Vast, Hell ch. 18, 

J oint of military tolent, above all p. SlO, Appendix. 
arbarif except Hainilcar Barcas and iDiodtfr. xv. 01, 02; Xenophon, 
Hannibal <c. l). Polymnus also (vii. Cyropaed. viiL 8, A 
29) recounts several memorable pro- Our information about these disturb- 

ceedings of the some chief. Coxni>are ances in the intedor of the Persian 
too DiodCma, xv. 01 ; and Xen. Gyro- empire is so scanty and confnsed, that 
psBd. vlii. 8, 4. few of the facts can be said to be cer- 

We cannot mohe out with any oer- tainly known. BiodOrus has evidently 
tainty either the history or the chrono- introduced into the year 862—861 b.c. 
logyof Batamds. His exploits seom to a series of events, many of them he- 
belong to the last tun years of Arta- lunjging to years before and after, 
xerxds Mnemon, and his death seems Ilebdxmts (vit. l^hicrat. Chabr. et 
to have taken place a littlo before the I'lmoto. pp. 164—161) brings together 
death of that prince : which last event all the statements, but unfortunately 
is to be assigned to 850 —358 B.a See with little result. 
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or enfeebling his empire appeared at this moment considerable, 
they calculated on reaping a large reward for their services to the 
Egyptian prince, who would in return lend them assistance 
towards their views in Greece. But dissension and bad judg- 
ment marred all the combinations against the Persian king. 
Agesilaus, on reaching Egypt, ^ was received with htUe respect. 
The Egyptians saw with astonishment that one, whom they had 
invited as a formidable warrior, was a little deformed old man, 
of mean attire, and sitting on the grass with his troops, careless 
of show or luxury. They not only vented their disappointment 
in sarcastic remarks, but also declined to invest him with the 
supreme command, as he had anticipated. He was only recog- 
nized as genersj. of the mercenary land force, w^hile Taclios 
himself commanded in chief, and Ohabrias was at the head of the 
fleet. Great efforts were made to assemble a force competent to 
act against the Great King ; and Ohabrias is said to have sug- 
gested various stratagems for obtaining money from the Egyp- 
tians.* The army having been thus strengthened, Agesilaus, 
thou^ discontented and indignant, nevertheless accompanied 
Tachos on an expedition against the Pei-sian forces in Phoonicia ; 
from whence they were forced to return by the revolt of Nekta- 
nebis, cousin of Tachos, who caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Egypt. Tachos was now full of supplications to Agesilaus 
to sustain him against his competitor for the Egyptian throne ; 
while TSfektanebis also, on his side, began to bid high for the 
favour of the Spartans. With the sanction of the authorities at 
liome, but in spite of the opposition of Ohabrias, Agesilaus decided 
in favour of Nektanebis, withdrawing the mercenaries fi‘om the 
camp of Tachos,^ who was aecoxdingly obliged to take flight 
Ohabrias returned home to Athens — either not choosing to aban- 
don Tachos, whom he had come to serve, or recalled by special 
order of his countrymen, in consequence of the remonstrance of 
the Persian king. A competitor foi the thi'one presently arose 

ipiutaroli, AgefdL o. 86; Athensena, that Ageailaas supported Tachos, and 
xlv.p. 616B; OomeliosNepos, Agesil. supported him with success, agaiust 
c. 8. Nektanebis. 

^^ee Pseudo-Aristotdl. (Economic Compare Cornelius Nepos,Chabtja8, 

3 DiodCrus (xv. 03) differs ftom Plu- ^e find Ohabrias serving Athens in 

taich and others (whom I follow) in the Chersonese~in 850~8l>8 B.G. (De- ^ 
resneot to the relations of Tachos and mosthen. cont Aiistokrat. p. 077, a" 
37ektanebis with Agesilans, affirming 204). 
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ixL the Mendesiaa division of Egypt Agesilaus, vigorously main- 
taining the cause of Nektanebis, defeated aU the efforts of hi& 
opponent Yet his great schemes against the Persian empire 
were abandoned, and nothing was effected as the result of his 
Egyptian expedition except the establishment of Nektanebis ; 
who, having in vain tried to prevail upon him to stay longer, 
dismissed him in the winter season with large presents, and with 
a public donation to Sparta of 230 talents. Agesilaus marched 
from the Nile towards Kyr^nl, in order to obtain from that town 
and its port ships for the passage home. But he died on the 
march, without reaching KyrSn^. His body was conveyed home 
by his troops, for burial, in a preparation of wax, since honey was 
not to be obtained.^ 

Thus expired, at an age somewhat above eighty, the ablest and 
most energetic of the Spartan kings. He has enjoyed 
the advantage, denied to every other eminent Grecian charjujtor ol 
leader, that his character and exploits have been set 
out in the most favourable point of view by a friend and com- 
panion — ^Xenoph6n. Making every allowance for partiality in 
this picture, there will stiU remain a really great and distinguished 
character. We find the virtues of a soldier and the abilities of 
a commander, combined with strenuous personal will and decision, 
in such measure as to ensure for Agesilaus constant ascendency 
over the minds of others, far beyond what was naturally incident 
to his station; and that, too, in spite of conspicuous bodily 
deformity, amidst a nation eminently sensitive on that point. 
Of the merits which Xenophdn asciibes to him, some are the fair 
results of a Spaitan education : — ^his couiage, simplicity of life, 
and indifference to indulgences — ^his cheerful endurance of hard- 
ship under every form. But his fidelity to engagements, his 
uniform superiority to pecuniary corruption, and those winning 
and heai'ty manners which attached to him all around, were 
virtues not Spartan, but pei-sonal to himself. We find in him, 
however, more analogy to Lysander-— a man equally above re- 
proach on the score of pecuniary gain — than to Biasidas or 
Kallikratidas. Agesilaus succeeded to the throne, with a disputed 
title, under* the auspices and through the intiigues of Lysander ; 
whose influence, at that time predominant both at Spaita and in 
1 Diod6r. 3cv. 93 ; Plutar<^h, AgeaO. o. 38->40 ; Cornelius Nepos, Agesil. o. 8. 
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Greece, had planted everywhere dekarchies and harmosts as 
instruments of ascendency for imperial Sparta, and under the 
name of Sparta, for himself. Agesilans, too high-spirited to 
comport himself as second to any one, speedily broke through so 
much of the system as had been constructed to promote the per- 
sonal dominion of Lysander ; yet without following out the same 
selfish aspirations, or seeking to build up the like individual 
dictatorship, on his own account. His ambition was indeed un- 
bounded, but it was for Sparta in the first place, and for himself 
only in the second. The misfortune was, that in his measures 
for upholding and administering the imperial authority of Sparta, 
he stiU continued that mixture of domestic and foreign coercion 
(represented by the dekarchy and the harmost) which had been 
introduced by Lysander — a sad contrast with the dignified 
equality and emphatic repudiation of partisan interference pro- 
cHimed by Brasidas, as the watchword of Sparta, at Akanthus 
and Tordn4, and with the still nobler Pan-hellenic aims of 
Kallikratidas. 

The most glorious portion of the life of Agesilaus was that 
spent in his three Asiatic campaigns, when acting under the 
miso-Persian impulse for which his panegyrist gives him so 
much credit.^ He was here employed in a Pan-hellenic purpose, 
to protect the Asiatic Greeks against that subjection to Persia 
which Sparta herself had imposed upon them a few years before, 
as the price of Persian aid against Athens. 

The Persians presently succeeded in applying the lessons of 
Sparta against herself, and in finding Grecian allies to make war 
upon her near home. Here was an end of the Pan-hellenic 
sentiment, and of the truly honourable ambition, in the bosom 
of Agesilaus. He was recalled to make war nearer home. His 
obedience to the order of recal is greatly praised by Plutarch 
and Xenophdn — in my judgment, with little reason ; he had no 
choice but to come back. But he came back an altered man. 
His miso-Persian feeling had disappeared, and had been exchanged 
for a miso-Theban sentiment which gradually acquired the force 
of a passion. As principal conductor of the war between 394 — 387 
B.a, he displayed that vigour and ability which never forsook 
him in military opemtions. But when he found that the empire 
^ Xenopli. Bncom. Ages. vii. 7. tl S* a{} leaXbv koX jucroWpoiiv <&c. 
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of Sparta near home could not be enforced except by mating her 
the ally of Persia and the executor of a Persian rescript, he was 
content to purchase such aid, in itself dishonourable, by the still 
greater dishonour of sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks. For the time, 
his policy seemed to succeed. From 387 to 379 B.o. (that is, 
down to iie time of the revolution at ThSbes, effected by Pdopidas 
and his small band), the ascendency of Sparta on land, in Central 
Greece, was continually rising. But her injustice and oppression 
stand confessed even by her panegyrist Xenophdn , and this is 
just the period when the infiuence of Agesilaus was at its 
maximum. Afterwards we find him personally forward in 
sheltering Sphodrias from punishment, and thus bringing upon 
his countrymen a war with Athens as well as ^vith ThObes. In 
the conduct of that war his military operations were, as usual, 
strenuous and able, with a certain measure of success. But on 
the whole the war turns out unfavourably for Sparta. In 371 
B.C., she is obliged to accept peace on terms very humiliating, as 
comxiared with her position in 387 no. ; and the only compensation 
which she receives is tlie opportunity of scriking the Thebans 
out of the treaty, thus lea\dng them to contend single-handed 
against what seemed overwhelming odds. Of this intense miso- 
Theban impulse, which so speedily brought about the unexpected 
and crushing disaster at Leuktia, Agesilaus stands out as the 
prominent spokesman. In the days of Spartan misfortune which 
followed, we find his conduct creditable and energetic so far as 
the defensive position, in which Sparta then found herself, 
allowed. And though Plutarch seems displeased with him ^ foi* 
obstinacy in refusing to acknowledge the autonomy of Messeii8 
(at the peace concluded after the battle ot Mantineia; when 
acknowledged by all the other Greeks, yet it cannot be shown 
that this refusal brought any actual mischief to Sparta; and 
circumstances might well have so turned out that it would have 
been a gain. 

On the whole, in spite of the many military and personal 
merits of Agesilaus, as an adviser and politician he deserves 
little esteem. We are compelled to remark the melancholy 
contrast between the state in which he fonnd Sparta at his 
accession, and that wherein he left hei* at his death — “ Marmoream 
1 Plutarcb, AgesiL o. 8a. 
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invenit, lateritiam reliquit”. Nothing but the death of Epamei- 
nondas at Mantineia saved her from something yet worse; 
though it would be unfair to Agesilaus, while we are considering 
the misfortunes of Sparta during his reign, not to recollect that 
Epameinondas was an enemy more formidable than she had ever 
before encountered. 

The efficient service rendered by Agesilaus during his last 
3 . 0 . 862 — expedition to Egypt had the effect of establishing 
firmly the dominion of Nektanebis, the native king, 
state and of protecting that country for the time from being 

p^a. reconquered by the Persians — an event that did not 
happen until a few yeai's ^terwards, during the reign of the next 
Persian king. Of the extensive revolt, however, which at one 
time threatened to wrest from the Persian crown Asia Minor as 
well as Eg^’pt, no permanent consequence remained. The 
treachery of Oront^ and Rheomithrfis so completely broke up 
the schemes of the revolters, that Artaxerx^s Mnemon still 
maintained the Persian empire (with the exception of Egypt) 
unimpaiTed. 

He died not long after the suppression of the revolt (apparently 
Death of ^ 359—368 RO.), having reigned 

Artaxerx68 forty-five or forty-six years.^ His death was preceded 
SSSra m *^y those bloody tragedies which so frequently 

stained the transmission of a Persian sceptre. Darius, 
the eldest son of ArtaxerxSs, had been declared by his 
father successor to the throne. According to Persian custom, the 
successor thus denlared was entitled to prefer any petition which 


Dioddnis, XV 98. the statement in the Astronomical 

There is a difference between Dio- Canon, which assigns to him forty-six 
ddms and the Astronomical Canon in years of reign. See Boeokh, Oorp. 
the statements about the length of xnscr. No. 2(IU1, with his comments, p. 
reign and date o£ death of AituxoncCs 470. 

Mnemon, of about two years— 3({1 or The some Inscription affords ground 

d{)d B 0. See Mr. Clinton's Fasti of inference rospeoting the duration of 
Hellenioi, Appendix, oh. 18, p. 316— the revolt ; for it shows that the 
where the statements are oroiiAht Earian Mausolus recognized himself 
together and discussed. Plutarch as satrap, and Artoxoi'xGs as liis 
states the reign of ArtaxerxOs Mnemon sovereign, in the year beginning 
to have lasted 62 years (Plutarch, November, 369 B.C., which corresponds 
Ajtax. 0 . S3) ; which cannot bo correct, with the forty-fifth year of Artaxerxfis 
though in what manner the eiror is to Mnemon. The revolt therefore must 
be amended we cannot determine. have been supprossed before that 
An Inscription of Mylasa in Karia period : see Sievers, Gesclnchte von 
recognizes the forty-fifth year of the uriechenland bis znr Schlaoht von 
reign of Artaxerxds, and thus supports Mantineia, p. $78, note. 
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lie pleased ; the monarch heiDg held hound to grant it. Darius 
availed himself of the privilege to ask for one of the favourite 
inmates of his father’s harem, for whom he had contracted a 
passion. The request so displeased Artaxerx^ that he seemed 
likely to make a new appointment as to the succession; discarding 
Dai'ius and prefernng his younger son Ochus, whose interests 
were wai*mly espoused by Atossa, wife as well as daughter of the 
monarch. Alarmed at this prospect, Darius was persuaded by a 
discontented courtier, named Teribazus, to lay a plot for assas- 
sinating Artaxei‘x§s ; but the plot was betrayed, and the king 
caused both Darius and Teribazus to be put to death. By this 
catastrophe the chance of Ochus was improved, and his ambition 
yet further stimulated. But there still remained two princes, 
older than he, Arsam^s and Aidasp^. Both these brothers he 
contrived to put out of the way ; the one by a treacherous deceit, 
entrapping him to take poison, the other by assassination. Ochus 
thus stood next as successor to the crown, which was not long 
denied to him ; for Artaxerx^s, now very old, and already struck 
down hy the Jatal consummation respecting his eldest son Darius, 
did not survive the atldiiional sorrow of seeing his two otlier 
sons die so speedily afterwards.^ He expired, and his son 
Ochus, taking the name of Artaxerxds, succeeded to him with 
out opi)osition; manifesting as king the same sanguinaiy 
dispositit^ns as tliose by which he hod placed himself on the 
throne. 


1 Plutarch, Artaxenr. e. 20, 80 : 
Justin, X. 1—8. 

Plutarch states that tlie lady whom 
the Printte Darius asked for was 
Aspasla of Pbokfpa— tho Greek mistress 
of Gyrus the yoiinRor, who liad fallen 
into tho hands of Aidaxoixfis after tlie 
battle of Kunaxa, an<l had acquired 
a high place in the monarch’s affoc- 
tlons. 

But if wo look at tho chronology of 
the oase, it will appoar hardly possible 
that the hnly who inspired so strong a 
passion to Darius, in or about 8<I1 B.C , 
08 to Induce biiii to risk the displeasure 
of his ftither— and so decided a 
reluctance on the part of ArtuxerxOs to 
give her up— o*in nave been the pemon 
who accompanied Cyrus to lumaxa 
fort/y y«trs before; for the batUe of 
Kuuaxa was fought in 4U1 b.c. The 
chronological improbabilities would be 


still greater, if we adopted Plutarch’s 
statement that Artaxorxds reigned 62 
years ; for it is certain that the battle of 
Ktmaxa occurred very near the be^- 
ning of his reign, and the death of nis 
son Darius near the end of it 
Justin states the circumstances 
which preceded the death of Arto- 
zorxCs Hneiuou in a manner yet more 
tragical. He affirms that the plot 
against the life of Artaxerxte was 
concerted by Darius in copj unction 
with several of his brothors ; and that, 
on the plot being discovered, all these 
brothers, togothor with their wives 
and children, were put to death. 
Ochus, on coming to the tlirone, put to 
death a great number of his kinsmen 
and of the principal persons about the 
coiui. together with their wives and 
children— fearing a hke conspiracy 
against hims^. 
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Duling the two years following the battle ot Mantineia, Athens, 
B a 882 — though relieved by the general peace from land- war, 
appears to have been entangled in serious maritime 
Athenian contests and difficulties She had been considerably 
embarrassed by two events — ^by the Theban naval 
th^makes '^^lament under Epameinondas, and by the submission 
war ai^ainst of Alexander of Pherse to Thebes — ^both events 
belonging to 364 — 363 B.C. It was in 363—362 B.a 
Kotys the Athenian Timotheus — Shaving carried on war 

with eminent success against Olynthus and the neighbouring 
cities in the Thermaic Gulf, but with very bad success against 
A mphipolis— ‘transferred his forces to the war against Kotys, king 
of Thrace, near the Thracian Chersonese. The arrival of the 
Theban fleet in the Hellespont greatly distracted the Atlienian 
general, and served as a powerful assistance to Kotys, who was 
moreover aided by the Athenian geneial Iphikrat6s, on this 
occasion serving his father-in-law against his country.^ Timo- 
theus is said to have carried on war against Kotys with advantage, 
and to have acquired for Athens a large plunder.® It would 
appear that his operations were of an aggressive character, and 
that during his command in those regions the Athenian posses- 
sions in the Chersonese were safe from Kotys ; for Iphikrat6s 
would only lend his aid to Kotys towards defensive warfare, 
retinng from his service when he began to attack the Athenian 
possessions in the Chersonese.® 

We do not know what circumstances brought about the 
dismissal or retirement of Timotheus from the command. But 
in the next year we And Ergophilus as Athenian commander 
in the Chersonese, and Kallisthen^ (seemingly) os Athenian com- 
mander against Amphipolls.^ The transmarine affairs of Athens, 
however, were far from improving. Besides that under the new 
general she seems to have been losing skength near the Cheiso- 

1 Demos, cont. Arist. p. 664, s. IfiS. 4 gee Behdantz, Vitte Iphicratis, 

ft The affirmation of Cornelius Nepos Chabrto, et Tunothei, p. 151, and the 
^Timotheus. c. 1 A that Tunotheus made 

Won Kotys mttx such success A has put together, vlth 

bnng into the Athenian treasury 1200 great care and sagacity, all the 
talents, appears extravagant as to fragments of evidence respecting this 
amount, even if ve accept it as obscure period : and has elicited, as it 
generally true. seems to me, the most probable con- 

SDemosthen. cent. Aristokrat. p. elusions deducible from such scanty 
664, s. 165. premises. 
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nese, she had now upon her hands a new maritime enemy — 

Alexander of Pherae. A short time previously, he ^ ^ 

had been her ally against Tli^bes, but the victories of _ 

the Thebans during the preceding year had so com- ^ 

pletely humbled him, that he now identified his cause 

with theirs ; sending troops to join the expedition of Chersonese 

Epanieinondas into Peloponnesus, ^ and equipping a 

fleet to attack the maritime allies of Athens. His 

fleet captured the island of Tenos, ravaged several AinpWpoiis 

of the other Cyclades, and laid siege to Peparethus. 

Great alarm prevailed in Athens, and about the end 
of August (362 B.C-),® two months after the battle 
of Mantineia, a fleet was equipped with the utmost activity, for 
the purpose of defending the insular allies, as well as of acting in 
the Hellespont. Vigorous efforts were required from all the 
trierarchs, and really exerted by some, to accelerate the departure 
of this fleet But that portion of it which, while the rest went 
to the Hellespont, was sent under Leoathenis to defend Peparethus, 
met with a defeat from the ships of Alexander, with the loss of 
five triremes and GOO prisoners.® We are even told that soon after 
this naval advantage, the victors were bold enough to make a dash 
into the Peiroeus itself (as Teleutias had done twenty-seven years 
before), where they seized both property on shipboard and men 
on the quay before there was any force ready to repel them.* 
The Thessalian marauders were ultimately driven back to their 
harbour of Pegasse ; yet not without much annoyance to the 
insular confederates, and some disgrace to Athens. The defeated 
■ilj^iral LeosthenSs was condemned to death ; while several 
trw^u*chs--who, instead of serving in person, had performed the 
dutiell\iJi<5Tinftbent on them by deputy and by contiu-ct — were 
censur^I or put upon trial® 


z Xenowti. Hellen. vii. 4. 
swe fuitunate €noneh to get 

this datel ^a^tly~the 23r(l of the 
month MeV^^^tnion, in the archonship 
of Moleoi^^entioned by DemosthenOs 

96^ il^oiy^us, vl. 2, 1. 
* vi. 2, 2. 

It must '^een about this time 

<B6S— Sbi that Alexander of 

]>herfe sen w envoys into Asia to engage 

H- 


the service of Chariddmus and his 
mercenary band, then in or near the 
Troad. His application uras not 
accepted (Hemosu. cont Aristokrat. 
p. 676, s. 

® Demosthends, De CoronaTrierarch. 
p. 1280. 8. 9. 

Diodorus further states that the 
Athenians placed CharCs in command 
of a fleet for tlie protection of the 
.^enn, but that this admiral took 
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Not only tad the affairs of Athens in the Hellespont become 
B a 862 under Ergophilus than under Timotheus, but 

KallisthenSs also, who had succeeded Timotheus in 
the operations against Amphipolis, achieved no per- 
thenSs both mauent result. It would appear that the Amphiixdi- 
fui— ’ tans, to defend themselves against Atliens, had invoked 
both tried. Macedonian king Pe^ikkas, and 

placed their city in his hands. That prince bad before acted in 
conjunction with the Athenian force under Timotheus against 
Olynthus ; and their joint invasion had so much weakened the 
Olynthians as to disable them from affording aid to Amphipolis. 
At least, this hypothesis explains how Amphipolis came now, for 
the first time, to be no longer a free city, but to be disjoined 
from Olynthus, and joined with (probably garrisoned by) Perdik- 
kas, as a possession of Macedonia.^ Kallisthen^ thus found 
himself at war under greater disadvantages than Timotheus; 
having Perdikkas as his enemy, together with Amphipolis. 
Nevertheless, it would appear, he gained at first great advantages, 
and reduced Perdikkas to the necessity of purchasing a truce by 
the promise to abandon the Amphipolitans. The Macedonian 
prince, however, having gained time during the truce to recover 
his strength, no longer thought of performing his promise, but 
held Amphipolis against the Athenians os obstinately as before. 
Kallistlienfis had let slip an opportunity which never again 
returned. After having announced at Athens the victorious truce 
and the approaching surrender, he seems to have been compelled, 
on his return, to admit that he had been cheated into suspending 
operations at « moment when (as it seemed) Amphipolis mig^ 
have been conquered. For this misjudgment or misconduct 
was put upon trial at Athens, on returning to his disapppfeted 
countrymen ; and at the same lime Ergophilus also, lyfio had 
been summoned home from the Gherson^us for his Ul-scccess or 
bad management of the war against Kotys.^ The people were 
much incensed against both, but most against Er^philus. 
Nevertheless it happened that Kallisthenis was tried trst, and 

himself off to Korhym. and did iEschintef Vais. Leg. p. 250|C. 14. 
nothing hut plunder the allies (Dioddr. ^ The facts as stated in tie text are 

xvL 95^ the most nrobahle result, it seems 

1 Compare Demosthen. oont. Aria* to me, derivable from .^Bt^nSs, 
tokrat. p. 669, s. 174—176; and I^eg. p. 250, c. 14. 
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condemned to death. On the next day Ergophilus was tried. 
But the verdict of the precedii^ day had discharged the wrath of 
the Dikasts, and rendered them so much more indulgent that 
they acquitted him.^ 

Autokl^ was sent in place of Ergophilus to carry on war for 
Athens in the Hellespont and Bosphorus. It was not b.o. 862— 
merely against Kotys that his operations were neces- 
sary. The Prokonnesians, allies of Athens, required 
protection against the attacks of Kyzikus ; besides ^nt and 
which, there was another necessity yet more urgent 
The stock of corn was becoming short, and the price 
rising, not merely at Athens, but at many of the out of die 
islands in the -ffilgean, and at Byzantium and^ other ^ 

places. There prevailed therefore unusual anxiety, coupled wiUi 
keen competition, for the com in course of importation from the 
Euxine. The Byzantines, Ohalkedonians, and Kyzikenes had 
already begun to detain the passing corn-ships for the supply of 
their own markets , and nothing less than a powerful Athenian 
fleet could ensure the safe transit of such supplies to Athens 
herselfs The Athenian fleet, guarding the Bosphorus even from 
the Hieron inwards (the chapel near the junction of the Bosphorus 
with the Euxine), provided safe convoy for the autumnal exports 
of this essential artide. 

In carrying on operations against Kotys, Autoklfis was favoured 
with an unexpected advantage by the recent revolt of b.o, S61. 
a powerful Thracian named Miltokythls against that Miitokythte 
prince. This revolt so alarmed Kotys, that he wrote 
sl letter to Athens in a submissive tone, and sent envoys Thrace--m- 
to purchase peace by various concessions. At the same ® 
time Miltokylh^ also first sent envoys, next went m Athenians, 
person, to Athens, to present his own case and solicit aid. He 
was however coldly received. The vole of the Athenian assembly, 
passed on hearing the ease (and probably procured in part through 
the friends of Iphikratfis), was so unfavourable,* as to send him 

1 Arlstotel. Bhetorio. IL 8, 8. ® Demosthenfia cent, Aristokiat. p. 

Ergqphiius seems to nave been 666, s. 122: cent. Polydem, p. 1207. 
flned (xTemosthen. Fals. J^eg. p, 398, s. Bre MiATOKve» 7 ff Kotwos . . . 

n iypdifni ri trap vpiy rotowro, o» 

Demosthen. adv. Polydem, p. oiT MtXroicv^s uhf iirijxe* 

1207, a 6. KoX vopCcrat vpat ov wpocrix^iv ovr^ 
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away not merely in discouragement, but in alarm ; while Kotya 
recovered all his power in Thrace, and even became master of the 
Sacred Mountain with its abundance of wealthy deposits. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this imprudent vote, the Athenians 
really intended to sustain Miltokythls against Kotys. Their 
general Autokl6s was recalled after a few months, and put upon 
his trial for having suffered Kotys to put down this enemy 
unassisted.^ How the trial ended or how the justice of the case 
stood, we are unable to make out from* the passing allusions of 
Demosthenes. 

Menon was sent as commander to the Hellespont to supersede 
B .0 861 AutoklSs, and was himself again superseded after a 
few months by Timomachus. Convoy for the corn- 
Hmomll vessels out of the Euxine became necessary anew, as. 

Sranimd ^ preceding year, and was furnished a second 

era in the' time during the autumn of 361 b.c. by the Athenian 
Se merely for provisions under trans- 

Mi^oae poiii to Athens, but also for those going to Maroneia, 
Thasos, and other places in or near Thrace. But affairs 
in the Chersonese became yet more unfavourable to Athens. In the 
winter of 361 — 360 B.O., Kotys, with the co-operation of a body 
of Abydene citizens and Sestian exiles, who crossed the Hellespont 
from Abydos, contrived to surprise Sestos,“ the most important 


K<$rvff Bi iyKparvt rod rc opovs rod itpod as well as varioTis friends whom he 
Koti Tuv Otjtradpuy cy«i/cro. mentions ; SO that Sestos must have 

The word airijA&t implies that been still an Athenian possession in 
Miltokythte was at Athens in person. November 861 B C 

The humble letter written by Kotys, It is lucky for some points of 

in his first .Uarm at the revolt ox historical investigation that the- 
Miltokythds, is referred to by the purpose of this oration a^nst 
orator, p 668, s. ISO, 1S7. Polyklds (composed by DemostheuOs, 

1 Bemosthends adv. PolycL p. 1210, but spoken by ApoUodorus) requires 
& 16 ; Demosthends cont. Aristokiat. great precision and roecificatiou of 
p. 655, s. 12S. dates, even to months and days. 

SDemosthen. adv.Polyclem,p.l212, ApoUodorus complains that he has 
s. 24^26 ; p. 1218, a 27 ; p. 1226, s. 71. been constrained to bear the expense of 
s Demosthends cont. Axlstokrat. p. a trierarchy, for four months beyond 
678, s. 187. 4 k yip 'A/5v8ov, rrjt rov the year in which it was incumbent 
amufra ypSypp ditZv ivOpas, kuI d9w Upon him jointly with a ooUea^e. He 
dtrav o( Si}(rrb>*ieara\a^<>vrcr, civ Si7ot5v sues the person whose duty it was to 
Bti^tuvKv.fjvKXx* Edrvf. (He is Speaking have relieved him as successor at the 
of Ohariddmus.) end of the year, but who had kept aloof 

The other oration of Demosthends and cheated him. The trierarchy of 
(adv. Polyol, p. 1212) contains distinct ApoUodorus began in August, 862 B.C., 
intimation that Sestos was not lost by and lasted (not merely to Augnst, 361 
the Athenians unUl ctfkr Ifovember, B.C., its legal term, but) to November, 
861 B.C. ApoUodorus the Athenian 361 B.a . _ 

trierarch was in the town at tbat timo, Behdantz (Vita Iphicraris, Chabria, 
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place in the Chersonese, and the guard-post of the Hellespont on 
its European side, for all vessels passing in or out. The whole 
•Cliersonese was now thrown open to his aggressions. He made 
preparations for attacking Elseus and Erithdtd, the two other chief 
possessions of Athens, and endeavoured to prevail on Iphikrat^s to 
take part in his projects. But that general, though he had assisted 
Kotys in defence against Athens, refused to commit the more 
patent treason involved in aggressive hostility against her. He 
leven quitted Thrace ; but not daring at once to visit Athens, 
retired to Lesbos.^ In spite of his refusal, however, the settlers 
and possessions of Athens in the Chersonese were attacked and 
imperilled by Kotys, who claimed the whole peninsula as his 
own, and established toll-gatherers at Sestos to levy the dues both 
of strait and harbour.® 

The fortune of Athens in these regions was stall unpropitious. 
AUherlatecommanders — Brgophilus, Autokl&i,Menon, ^ ^ 
Timomachus— had been successively deficientinmeans, 
in skill, or in fidelity, and had undergone accusation 
at home.® Tiinomachus was n ow superseded by Kephi- the Chor- 
sodotus, a man of known enmity towards both Iphi- charidSmus 
kratds and Kotys.* But Kephisodotus achieved no 
more than his predecessors, and had even to contend Jgm 
against a new enemy, who crossed over from Abydos ^ 

*0 Sestos to reinforce Kotys— CharidSmus with tbe mercenary 
division under his command. That of&cer, since his service three 
years before under Timotheus against Amxihipolis, hod been for 
some time in Asia, especially in the Troad. He hired himself to 
the satrap Artabazus, of whose emhaiTassmenis he took advan- 
tage to seize by fraud the towns of Skepsis, Kebren, and Ilium, 
intending to hold them as a little principality* Finding his 
position, however, ultimately untenable against the probable force 

p. 144, note), in the voJaable What is said In the latter passage 
chapters which he devotes to the about the youthful KersobleptSs is 
•obscure chronology of the perfod, has doubtless not less true of his father 
•overlooked this exact indication of the Eotys. 

time €ifler wAzch the Athenians lost 8 Demosthen. pro Phormione, p. 960, 
Sestos. He supposes the loss to s. 64; Homosth. JB'als. Leg. p. 898, s. 
have taken place two or three years 200. 

•earlier. ^Pemostben. cont. Aiistokrat. p. 

I Hemosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, s. 184. 

<604, a. 165. 0 Demosthea cent. Aiistokrat. p. 

» Demosthends coni Aristokrai p. C7l, s. 188. Compare Psoudo-Arutoi 
658, 8. ISO ; p. (170, s. 211. (Economio. ii. 30. 
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of the satrap, he sent a letter across to the Chersonese, to the 
Athenian commander Kephisodotus, asking for Athenian triremes 
to transport his division across to Europe ; in return for which, 
if granted, he engaged to crush Kotys and reconquer the Cher- 
sonese for Athens. This proposition, whether accepted or not, 
was never realized ; for OharidSmus was enabled, through a truce 
unexpectedly granted to him by the satrap, to cross over from 
Abydos to ^tos without any Athenian ships. But as soon as he 
found himself in the Chersonese, far from aiding Athens to recover 


that peninsula, he actually took service with Kotys against her ; 
so that Elseus and KrithdtS, her chief remaining posts, were in 
greater peril than ever.^ 

The victorious prospects of Kotys, however, were now unex- 
B.0. 860. pectedly arrested. After a reign of twenty-four years, 
AasasBina. assassinated by two brothers. Python and 

tion oi Herakleid^, Greeks from the city of .ffinus in Thrace, 
Kotyb. formerly students imder Plato at Athens. They 

committed the act to avenge their father ; npon whom, as it would 
appear, Kotys had inflicted some brutal insult, under the influence 
of that violent and licentious temper which was in him combined 
with an energetic military diaracter.’ Having made their escape, 
Python and his brother retired to Athens, where they were 


1 Pomosthen. cont. Aristokrat pp. 
orMVS. 

orator reads a letter (not cited 
however) from the governor of 
KrithCtdt announcing the formidable 
increase of force which threatened the 
place since the arrival of Oharidtmns. 

s Aristotle (Politic, v. 8, IsO mentions 
the act, and states that the two yonng 
men did it to avenge their father. He 
does not expressly say what Kotys had 
done to the ftither; but he notices 
the event in illustration of the general 
catwory— ttoAAoI 6' iin04<rm yeyiimyrtu 
KolSla, ri wlr rb crufjM ouovvt'co-Sai rwv 

/wvdpxwv Ttvds (compare what Tacitus 
says about tms repatw— Aunal. vi. i). 
Aristotle immediately adds another 
case of cruel mutilation Inflicted by 
Kotys— 'AfidMAS S' iiritmi Kdrvos 6ta 
Tb tir* ailroil vtut dr 

d/Spior/udvor. 

Oompare, about Kotys, Theopompus, 
Fragm. 88, od. Pldot, ap. Athenm. xlL 
pprt81,6^ 

Bdhneoke (Forsohnngen auf dem 
Gebiete der Geschichte, pp. 725, 72Q) 


places the death of Kotys in 869 B.C. ; 
and seems to infer from Athenseus (vi. 
p. 248 ; zii. p. 631) that he bad actual 
communication with Philip of Macedon 
as Idng, whose accession took place 
between midsummer. 860, and midsum* 
mer, 869 B c. But the evidence does 
not appear to me to bear out such a 
conclusiou. 

The story dtod by Athenmus from 
Hegesander, about letters reaching 
Philip from Kotys, cannot be tiue 
about this Kotys, because It seems 
impossible that Philip, in the first year 
of ms reiem. can have b ad any such 
flatterer as Kleisophus; Philip being 
at that time in the greatest political 
embarrassments, out of which he was 
only rescued oy his indefatigable 
energy and abilify. And the joumoy 
of Pliilip to Onokarsis, also mentioned 
by Athenseus out of Theopompus, does 
not ii^ly any personal communication 
with Kotys. 

^ opinion is that the assassination 
of Kotys dates more probably in 860 
B.C. 
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received with every demonatratioiL of honour, and presented with 
the citizenship as well as with golden wreaths ; partly as tyran- 
nicides, partly as having relieved the Athenians from an odious 
and formidable enemy.^ Disclaiming the warm eulogies heaped 
upon him by various speakers in the assembly, Python is said to 
have replied — “ It was a god who did the deed ; we only lent our 
hands an anecdote, which, whether it be truth or fiction, illus- 
trates powerfully the Greek admiration of tyrannicide. 

The death of Kotys gave some relief to Athenian affairs in the 
Chersonese. Of his children, even the eldest, Kerso- j a. seo 
bleptSs, was only a youth moreover, two other j^ersobiep- 
Thracian chiefs, BerisadSs and Amadokus, now started tSs sacceeOs 
up as pretenders to shares in the kingdom of Thrace, ri^lsand' 
Kersoblept^s employed as his main support and 
minister the mercenary general OharidSnms, who iii-suooess 
either had already married, or did now marry, his 
sister ; a nuptial connexion had been formed in like 
manner by Amadokus with two Greeks named Simon and Bianor 
— and by Berisadfis with an Athenian citizen named Athenodoins, 
who (like IphikratSs and others) had founded a city, and possessed 
a certain independent dominion in or near the Chersonese.* 
These Grecian mercenary chiefs thus united themselves by nuptial 
ties to the princes whom they served, as Seuth^s had proposed to 
Xenophdn, and as the Italian Condottieri of the fifteenth century 
ennobled themselves by similar alliance with princely families — 
for example, Sforza with the Visconti of Milan. All these three 
Thracian competitors were now represented by Grecian agents. 
But at first, it seems, Charidtoius on behalf of Kersobleptfis was 
the sti’ongest. He and his army were near Perinthus on the 
north coast of the Propontis, where the Athenian commander, 
Kepliisodotus, visited him, with a small squadron of ten triremes, 
in order to ask for the fulfilment of those fair promises which 
CharidSmus had made in his letter from Asia. But Charidfimus 
treated the Athenians as enemies, attacked by surprise the seamen 


i Domofltheufis cent. Aristokmt. p. 
600, ^142 , p. 602, s. 160 ; p. 676, 8. 
106. Plutarch, X>e 8ui Laude, p. 642 £ ; 
Htttaich, adv. Koloten, p. 1126 B. 

^Plutarch, Be Sui Laude, vt sup. 

> Bemoatheu. cont. Ariatohr. p. 074, 


8. 10% jucipaKvAXioi', (Ssc. 

4 Bemosth. cont. Aristocrat, pp. 623, 
624, s. 8—12 ; p. 604, a. 163 (in which 
passage may be fairly taken to 

mean any near connexion by marriage). 
About Athenodorus, compare laO’ 
kratSs, Or. viii. (De Pace) a. 81. 
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important prisoner to Kersobleptes, because the life of Milto- 
kythls would thus have been saved ; it not being the custom of 
Thracians, in their intestine disputes, to put eaeh other to death.^ 
We remark with surprise a practice milder than that of Greece, 
amidst a people decidedly more barbarous and bloodthirsty than 
the Greeks. CharidSmus accordingly surrendered Miltokythfis 
to the Karelians, who put the prisoner with his son into a boat, 
took them a little way out to sea, slew the son before the eyes of 
the father, and then drowned the father himself.® It is not 
improbable that there may have been some special antecedent 
causes, occasioning intense antipathy on the part of the Kardians 
towards Miltokyth^ and inducing Chariddnxus to hand him 
over to them as an acceptable subject for revenge. However 
this may be, their savage deed kindled violent indignation 
among all the Thracians, and did much injury to the cause of 
Kersobleptds and CharidSmus. Though Kephisodotus had been 
recalled, and though a considerable interval elapsed before any 
successor came from Athens, yet Beinsades and Amadokus joined 
their forces in one common accord, and sent to the Athenians 
proi)08itions of alliance, with request for pecuniary aid. Athene- 
dorns, the general of Berisad^s, putting himself at the head of 
Thracians and Athenians together, found himself superior in the 
field to KersobleptSs emd OharidSmus, whom he constrained to 
accept a fresh convention dictated by himselL Herein it was 
provided that the kingdom of Thrace should be divided in equal 
portions between the three competitors ; that all three should 
concur in surrendering the Chersonese to Athens ; and that the 
son of a leading man named IphiadGs at Sestos, held by Chari- 
d^iniis as hostage for the adherence of that city, should be 
surrendered to Athens also.® 

This new convention, sworn on both sides, promised to Athens 
the full acquisition which she desired. Considering the thing 


iDemosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 

S. 201. ovK itnot vofxlfiov tow 
6paflv iXMj\ov9 airoKTtvif^vai. fyo* 

8 .DexnosthenOs cont Aristokrat. p. 
077. a. 201. 

V Demosth. cont. Aristokrat r- <>77 
S. 202—204. 

Aiistotle (Politia v. 6, 0) mentions 
the association or faction of IphfadSs 
fis belonging to Abydos, not to Sestos. 


Perhaps there may have been an 
Abydeno association now exerdsing 
fnflaence at Sestos ; at least we ate 
told that the revolution which deprived 
the Atheniaiu of Sestos was accom- 
plished in part by exiles who crossed 
from Abydos; something like the 
relation between Argos and Corinth in 
the years immediately preceding the 
ueooe of Autalkidas. 
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as done, the Athenians sent Chabrias as commander in one tri- 
B. 0 . 858. reme to receive the surrender, but omitted to send the 
ohaiMSinns requested hy Athenodorus, who was accoi*d. 

la forced to ingly constrained to disband his army for want of 
oravention pay. Upon this Kersoblept^s and ' Oharid^mus at 
doTO^Sto once threw up their engagement, refused to execute 
SeOwrio- convention just sworn, and constrained Chabrias, 
nese with who had come without any force, W revert to the 
rlStafea to former convention concluded with Kephfsodotus. Dis- 
Athens. appointed and indignant, the Atheniaias disavowed 
the act of Chabrias, in spite of his high reputation^ They sent 
ten envoys to the Chersonese, insisting that the convention of 
Athenodorus diould be re-swom by all the Ihr^ Thracianr 
competitors — Berisad6s, Amadohus, Kersoblept^s ; the third 
declined, the envoys were instructed to take measures for making 
war upon him, while they received the engagements o^ the other 
twOw But such a mission, without arms, obtained notllliing from 
Charid&nus and Kersoblept^ except delay or refusaj ; while 
BerisadSs and Amadokus sent to Athens bitter complaints 
respecting the breach of faith. At length, after some months — 
just after the triumphant conclusion of the expedition of Athena 
against Eubosa (358 B.a) — the Athenian Charts arrived in the 
Chersonese, at the head of a considerable mercenary force. Then 
at length the two recusants were compelled to swear anew to the 
convention of Athenodorus, in the presence of the latter as well as 
of Berisadds and Amadokus.^ And it would appear that before long 
its conditions were realized, CharidSmus surrendered the Cher- 
sonese, of course including its principal town Sestos, to Athens ; * 


1 Bemosthexu cont. ArJstokrat p. the Chersonese at this time. Had he 
678, s. 20i), 206 ; p. 680, 8 211,212. The still refused to surrender Sestos, the 
arrival of Chares in the Hellespont is orator would not have failed to insist 
marked hy BemosthenSs as immedl* on the fact emphatically against him. 
ately following the expedition of Besides, DemosthenSs says, comparing 
Athens to drive the Thebans out of the conduct of Philip towards the 
Euboea, which took place about the Olynthians with that of Eersobleptds 
middle of 858 B.C. towards Athens— iK«Cvoi$ nort- 

3 We see that Sestos must have been ovv 1 n^vcaavr airc'fiuieev, ^vik 

surrendered on this occasion, although wro artpttv ovK^ff oI6s t * ^v, &<nr*o hutv 
BiodCrus describes it as having been Ktpaopx^irrqs Xfl!>^6ifrj<rov 666, s. 
conquered by Chards five years after 128). This distinctly announces that 
wards, in the year 858 b.c. (Diod. xvi. the Chersonese was given book to> 
84). It is endent from the whole Athens, though reluctantly and tardily, 
tenor of the oration 'it Demosthenes by Hersobleptds. Sestos must have 
that Chatlddmus did actually surrender been given np along with it, as tiie 
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yet lie retained for himself Kardia,^ which was affirmed (though 
the Athenians denied it) not to be included in the boundaries 
of that peninsula. The kingdom of Thrace was also divided 
between Kersoblept^s, Berisadls, and Amadokus ; which triple 
division, diminishing the strength of each, was regarded by 
Athens as a great additional guarantee for her secure possession 
of the Chersonese.*-* 

It was thus that Athena at length made good her possession of 
the Chersonese against the neighbouring Thracian 
potentates. And it would seem that her tmnsmarine 
power, with its dependencies and confederates, now 
stood at a greater height than it had ever reached empire of 
since the terrible reverses of 405 B.a Among them now at its 
were numbered not only a great number of the jEgean 5f^2vous 
islands (even the largest — Eubcea, Chios, Samos, and eftootsof 
Bhodes), but also various continental possessions — SSeste^made- 
Byzantium, the Chersonese, Maroneia,* with other ^‘***'jJ 
places on the southern coast of Thrace, and Pydna, 

Meth6n5, and Potidoea, with most of the region surrounding tlxe 
Thermaic Gulf.* This last portion of empire had been acquired 
at the cost of the Olynthian fraternal alliance of neighbourmg 


principal and most valuable post upon 
all accounts. If it be true (as DiodOms 
states) that OharSs in 3&8 B.C. took 
Sestos by siege, slew the inhabitants of 
military age and reduced the rest to 

slavery, we must suppose the town 

again to have revolted between 8S8 

and 863 B.o.—that is, during the time 

of the Social War-~which is highly 

probable. But there is much in the 

statement of BiodCrus which I cannot 

distinctly make out; for he says that 

Kersobleptds in 858 B.a, on account of 

his hatred towards Phihp, surrendered 

to Athens all the cities in the 
Ohersonese except Xardia. That bad 
already been done in 868 B.C., and 

without any reference to Philip ; and 

if after surrendering the Ohersonese in 
858 B.a, Kexsobleptds had afterwards 

reconquered it, so as to have it again 

in his possession In the beginning of 
858 B.a— it seems unaccountable ^t 

Bemosthends should say nottiing about 

&e reconquest, in his oration i^nst 

Aristokratto, where he is trying to 
make all points possible against 
Xeisobleptda 


1 Bemosth. cent. Aristokrat. p. 68U 
s. 216. 

3 Bemosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 628. 
s. 8 ; p. 654, a 121. The chronology of 
these events as given by Behuautz 
(Vit» Iphicratis, Ohabrim, Ac., p. 147) 

appears to me nearly correct, In spite 

of the strong objection expressed 
against it by Weber (Prole^. ad 
Bemosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. Ixxili ) 
—and more exact than the chronology 
of Bohneeke, Forsebungen, p. 727, who 
places the coming out K^ephlsodotos. 
as general to the Ohersonese in 358 B.C., 

wmch is, I think, a full year too late 

Behdantz does not allow, as I think he 

ought to do, for a cenain intei'val 
between Kephisodotus and the Ten 
Envoys, duiing which Athenodorus. 
acted for Athens 

SBemosthen cont. Polyidem, p. 
1212, 8. 26 

^Bemosthen Philippic. L p 41, s. 
8 , ^ Mlxoftiv iron 'hiMtt, & AvSpK *A£ri- 
vovot, TLUSvaM koX Ilortfiatav xal 
K*X vdvra. rhv rSirov tmvtov 
oIkvXov Ac, 
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cities, Against whicli Athens too, as well as Sparta, hy an impulse 
most disastrous for the future independence of Greece, had made 
war with an inauspicious success. The Macedonianking Perdikkas, 
with a just instinct towards the future aggrandizement of his 
dynasty, had assisted her in thus weakening Olynthus ; feeling 
that the towns on the Thermaie Gulf, if they formed parts of a 
strong Olynthian confederacy of brothers and neighbours, recipro- 
cally attached and self-sustaining, would resist Macedonia more 
effectively than if they were half-relnctant dependencies of 
Athens, even with the chances of Atlienian aid by sea. The 
aggressive hand of Athena against Olynthus, indeed, between 
368 — 363 B.O., was hardly less mischievous, to Greece generally, 
than that of Sparta had been between 382 — 380 b.g. Sparta had 
crushed the Olynthian confederacy in its first brilliant promise ; 
Athens prevented it from rearing its head anew. Both conspired 
to break down the most effective harrier against Macedonian 
4iggrandi2emeat ; neither was found competent to provide any 
adequate protection to Greece in its room. 

The maximum of her second empire, which I have remarked 
that Athens attained by the recovery of the Cherso- 
nese,^ lasted but for a moment. During the very 
same year, there occurred that revolt among her 
principal allies, known by the name of the Social 
War, which gave to her power a fatal shock, and left 
M^don^* the field comparatively dear for the early aggressions 
of her yet more formidable enemy, Philip of Macedon. 
That prince had already emerged from his obscurity as a hostage 
in Thebes, and had succeeded his brother Perdikkas, slain in a 
battle with the Illyrians, as king (360 — 359 B.O.). At firsts his 
situation appeared not merely difficult, but almost hopeless. Not 
the most prescient eye in Greece could have recognized, in the 
inexperienced youth struggling at his first accession against rivals 
at home, enemies abroad, and embarrassments of every kind, the 
future conqueror of Chseroneia and destroyer of Grecian inde- 

1 1 liave not made any mention of come to be spoken of in a future 
the expedition against Buboea (whereby chapter. But the recovery of the 
Athens drove the Theban invaders out Chersonese was the closinjr event of a 
of that island), though it occurred just series of proceedings which had been 
about the same time as the recovery of going on for four years ; so that I 
the Chersonese. could hardly leave that series un- 

That expedition will more properly finished. 


6 . 0 . 86a 

kTaximum 
of second 
Athenian 
emplre>- 
aocesslon 
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pendence. How, by bis own genius, energy, and perseverance,, 
assisted by the faults and dissensions of his Grecian enemies, he- 
attained this inauspicious eminence will be recounted presently. 


In 403 B.C., after the surrender of Athens, Greece was under- 
the Spartan empire. Its numerous independent city communi- 
ties were more completely regimented under one chief than they 
had ever been before, Athens and Thebes being both numbered 
among the followers of Sparta. 

But the conflicts already recounted (during an interval of 
forty-four years, 404—403 B.o. to 360 — 359 B.c.) have wrought 
the melancholy change of leaving Greece more disunited and 
more destitute of presiding Hellenic authority than she had been 
at any time since the Persian invasion. Thebes, Sparta, and 
Athens had all been engaged in weakening each other, in which,, 
unhappily, each has been far more successful than in strengthen- 
ing herself. The maritime power of Athens is now indeed con- 
siderable, and may be called very great, if compared with tlie 
state of degradation to which she had been brought in 403 B.O.. 
But it will presently be seen how unsubstantial is the foundation 
of her authority, and how fearfuUy she has fallen off from that 
imperial feeling and energy which ennobled her ancestors under 
the advice of Perxkl^s. 

It is under these circumstances, so untoward for defence, that 
the aggressor from Macedonia arises. 
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CHAPTEE IXKXL 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ATHENIAN ARMAMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE. 

In the sixtieth chapter of this work, I brought down the history 
of the Grecian communities in Sicily to the close of the Athenian 
siege of Syracuse, where Nikias and Demosthen^ with nearly 
their entire armament perished by so lamentable a fate. I now 
•resume from that point the thread of Sicilian events, which still 
continues so distinct from those of Peloponnesus and Eastern 
Greece, tliat it is inconvenient to include both in the same 
•chapters. 

If the destruction of the great Athenian armament (in Sep- 
•Bc 413 tember, 413 B.a) excited the strongest sensation 

throughout every part of the Grecian world, we may 
StOTtiie imagine the intoxication of triumph with which it 

of must have been hailed in Sicily. It had been 

Athenian achieved (Gylippus and the Peloponnesian allies 

armament, united efforts of nearly all the 

Grecian cities in the island, for all of them had joined Syra- 
cuse as soon as her prospects became decidedly encouraging, 
•except Naxus and Hatana, which were allied with the Athenians, 
and Agi-igentum, which remained neutral.^ Unfortunately we 
know little or nothing of the proceedings of the Syracusans, 
immediatdy following upon circumstances of so much excitement 
and intei'est. They appear to have carried on war against Katana, 
where some fugitives from the vanquished Athenian army con- 
tributed to the resistance against them.^ But both this city and 
Naxos, though exposed to humiliation and danger as allies of the 
•defeated Athenians, contrived to escape without the loss of their 
independence. The allies of Syracuse were probably not eager 
1 Thxicyd. vU. 60—68. 8 Lysias, Orat. xx. (pro Tolystrato), s. 26, 27. 
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to attack them, and thereby to a^andize that city further, while 
the Syracusans themselves also would be sensible of great exhaus- 
tion, arising from the immense efforts through which alone their 
triumph had been achieved. The pecuniary burdens to which 
they had been obliged to submit, known to Nikias during the 
last months of the siege,i and fatally misleading his judgment, 
were so heavy as to task severely their powers of endurance. 
After paying and dismissing with appropriate gratitude the 
numerous auxiliaries whom they had been obligetl to hire, after 
celebrating the recent triumph and decorating the temples in a 
manner satisfactory to the exuberant joy of the citizens,® there 
would probably be a general disposition to repose rather than 
to aggressive warfare. There would be much destruction to be 
repaired throughout their teiTitory, poorly watched or cultivated 
during the year of the siege. 

In spite of such exhaustion, however, the sentiment of exaspera- 
tion and vengeance against Athens, combined with Antidpa- 
gratitude towards the Lacedflemonians, was too power- 
ful to he balked. A confident persuasion reigned 
throughout Greece that Athens® could not hold out wvointion 
for one single summer after her late terrific disaster — Tiinrit 

a persuasion founded greatly on the hope of a large auxiliary 
squadron to act against her from Syracuse and her other enemies 
in Sicily and Italy. In this day of Athenian distress, such 
enemies of course became more numerous. Especially the city of 
Thurii in Italy, ^ which had been friendly to Athens and had 
furnished aid to Demosthenes in his expedition to Sicily, now 
underwent a change, banished three hundred of the leading 
philo- Athenian citizens (among them the rhetor Lysias), and 
espoused the Peloponnesian cause with ardour. The feeling of 
reaction at Thurii, and of vengeance at Syracuse stimulated the 
citizens of both places to take active part in an effort promising 
to he easy and glorious, for the destruction of Athens and her 
empire. And volunteers were doubtless the more forward, as 
the Persian satraps of the sea-board were now competing with each 
other in invitations to the Greeks with offers of abundant pay. 


1 Thncyd. vii. 48, 40. 

« DlodOr. xlii. 84. 

^ Thucyd. viiL S : compare vii. 55. 


4Xhucydid6s, vii 88—67: Diony- 
sius Halisaniass., Jadic. da Lysia, p. 
468. 
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Accordingly, in the summer of the year 412 b.c. (the year 
B. 0 . 412 . following the catastrophe of the Athenian annament), 
Syracusan ^ Sicilian squadron of twenty ti*iremes from Syracuse 
s^adron and two from Selinus, under the command of Hermo- 
krat§s, reached Peloponnesus and joined the Lacedae- 
®**r*aiiist ^ expedition across the ^gean to 

Athens m Miletus. Another squadron of ten triremes from 

theiEgeau. under the Ehodian Borieus, and a further 

reinforcement fi*om Tarentum and Lokri followed soon after. It 
was Herniokrat^ who chiefly instigated his countrymen to this 
effort.^ Throughout the trying months of the siege he had taken 
a leading part in the defence of Syracuse, seconding the plans of 
Gylippua with equal valour and discretion. As commander of 

the Syracusan squadron in the main fleet now acting against 

Athens in the iEgean (events already described in my sixty-first 
chapter), his conduct was not less distingmshecL He was ener- 
getic in action, and popular in his behaviour towards those under 
his command ; hut what stood out most conspicuously as well as 
most honourably was his personal incorruptibility* While tlie 
Peloponnesian admiral and trierarchs accepted the bribes of 
TissaphernSs, conniving at his betrayal of the common cause and 
breach of engagement towmds the armament, with indifference 
to the privations of their own unpaid seamen, Hermokratfe and 
Boneus were sti’enuous in remonstrance, even to the extent of 
drawing upon themselves the indignant displeasure of the Pelo- 
ponnesian admiral Astyochus, as well as of the satrap himself.® 
They were the more earnest in performing this duty, because the 
Syracusan and Thurian triremes were manned by freemen in 
larger proportion than the remaining fleet® 

The sanguine expectation, however, entertained by Hermo- 
Dfsap- kratls and his companions in crossing the sea from 
Sicily, that one single effort would gloriously dose 
l^oBwina ^ being realized. Athens resisted 

—sQoona with unexpected enexgy ; the Lacedaemonians were so 
SeiSatat faint-hearted, that they even let slip the 

Kyaakus. golden opportunity presented to them by the usurpa- 
tion of the Athenian Four Hundred. Tissaphem&i was discovered 

^ Thuoyd. viiL 20, 85, 91. ® Thucyd. vlU. 29, 45, 78, 84. 

a Thucyd. viiL 84. 
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to te studiously starving and protracting the war for purposes of 
his own, which HermokratSs vainly tried to counterwork by a 
personal visit and protest at Sparta.^ Accordingly the war toiled 
on with fluctuating success, and even renovated efficiency on the 
part of Athens ; so that the Syracusans at home, far from hearing 
announced the accomplishment of those splendid anticipations 
imder which their squadron had departed, received news generally 
unfavuuiable, and at length positively disastrous. They were 
informed that their seamen were ill-paid and distressed ; while 
Athens, far from striking her colours, had found means to 
assemble a fleet at Samos competent still to dispute the masteiy 
of the jEgean. They heard of two successive naval defeats, 
which the Peloponnesian and Syracusan fleets sustained in the 
Hellespont® (one at Kynossema, 411 B.C., a second between 
Abydos and Dardanus, 410 b.o.) ; and at length of a third, more 
decisive and calamitous than the preceding, the battle of Kyzikus 
(409 B,o.), wherein the Lacedaemonian admiral Mindarus was 
slain, and the whole of his fleet captured or destroyed. In this 
defeat the Syracusan squadron were j oint sufferers. Their seamen 
were compelled to bum all their triremes without exception, in 
order to prevent them from falling into the hands of the enemy ; 
and were left destitute, without clothing or subsistence, on the 
shores of the Propontis amidst the satrapy of Pharnabazus.^ 
That satrap, with generous forwardness, took them into his pay, 
advanced to them clothing and provision for two months, and 
furnished them with timber from the woods of Mount Ida to 
build fresh ships. At Antandrus (in the Gulf of Adramyttium, 
one great place of export for Idcean timber), where the re- 
construction took place, the Syracusans made themselves so 
acceptable and useful to the citizens, that a vote of thanks and a 
grant of citizenship was passed to all of them who chose to 
accept it.^ 

In recounting this battle, I cited the brief and rude despatch, 
addressed to the Lacedaemonians by HippokratSs, surviving 
second officer of the slain Mindarus, describing the wretched 
condition of the defeated armament — “Our honour is gone. 
Mindarus is slain. The men are hungry. We know not what 

I ^uoyd. viii. 86. s Zen. Heilen. 1 . 1, 19. 

s Thueyd. viU. 106; Xen. HeU. i. 1, 7. * Zen. UeUen. i. 1, 28-20. 

8—24 
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to do/*^ This curioufi despatch has passed into history, be- 
Sufferinas intercepted by the Athenians, and never 

of the reached its destination. But without doubt the 
calamitous state of facts, which it was intended to 
known, flew rapidly, under many different forms 
displeasure of words, both to Peloponn&us and to Syracuse, 
at Syracuse, ^ reality was, the first impression made by 
the news would probably be yet sadder ; since the intervention 
of Phamabazus, whereby the sufferers were so much relieved, 
would hardly be felt or authenticated until after some interval. 
At Syracuse, the event on being made known excited not only 
powerful sympathy with the sufferers, but also indignant 
displeasure against Hermokratls and his colleagues, who, having 
instigated their countrymen three years before, by sanguine hopes 
and assurances, to commence a foreign expedition for the purpose 
of finally putting down Athens, had not only achieved nothing, 
but had sustained a series of reverses, ending at length in utter 
ruin, from the very enemy whom they had pronounced to be 
incapable of further resistance. 

It was under such sentiment of displeasure, shortly after the 
JBanlsbment defeat of Kyzikus, that a sentence of banMment was 
£5^®“ passed at Syracuse against Hermokrat^s and his 
colleges The sentence was transmitted to Asia, 

Sentence and made known by Heimokrat^ himself to the 
SSd^" armament, convoked in public meeting. While 
SaSSitothe protesting against its alleged injustice 

annment. and illegality, he entreated the armament to maintain 
unabated good behaviour for the future, and to choose 
new admirals for the time until the successors 
nominated at Syracuse should arrive. The news was heard 
with deep regret by the trierarchs, the pilots, and the maritime 
soldiers or marines, who, attached to Hermokiat^ from his 
popular manner, his constant openness of communication with 
them, and his anxiety to collect their opinions, loudly proclaimed 
that ^ey would neither choose nor serve under any other leaders.’ 
But the admirals repressed this disposition, deprecating any 
resistance to the decree of the They laid down their 

^Xen. Hellen, L 1, S8, wnpiotut rC xn 

koKL M£i^«poc dantreroiia* vnvSivn ^Xen. HeUso. 1 1,^. 


diroleasare 

atfi. 
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commands, inviting any man dissatisfied with them to prefer his 
complaint at once publicly, and reminding the soldiers of the 
many victories and glorious conflicts, both by land and sea, 
which had knit them together by the ties of honourable fellowship. 
]^o man stood forward to accuse them ; and they consented, on 
the continued request of the armament, to remain in command, 
until their three successors arrived — ^Demarchus, Myskon, and 
Potamis. They then retired amidst universal regret, many of 
the trierarchs' even binding themselves by oath, that on returning 
to Syracuse they would procure their restoration* The change of 
commanders took place at MilStus.^ 

Though HermokratSs, in his address to the soldiers, would 
doubtless And response when he invoked the remem- Hermo- 
brance of past victories, yet he would hardly have 
found the like response in a Syracusan assembly. For the Sy- 
if we review the proceedmgs of the armament since what he 
he conducted it from Syracuse to join the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, we shall And that on the whole his expedi- his con&act 
tion had been a complete failure, and that his assurances luander had 
of success against Athens had ended in nothing but ^ood. 
disappointment. There was therefore ample causq for the 
discontent of his countrymen. But on the other hand, as far as 
our limited means of information enable us to judge, the sentence 
of banishment against him appears to have been undeserved and 
unjust. For we cannot trace the ill-success of Hermokratds to 
any misconduct or omission on his part : in regard to personal 
incorruptibility, and strenuous resistance to the duplicity of 
Tissaphemis, he stood out as an honourable exception among a 
body of venal colleagues. That satrap, indeed, as soon as 
Hermokratls had Mien into disgrace, circulated a version of his 
own, pretending that the latter, having asked money from him 
and been refused, had sought by calumnious means to revenge 
such refusal® But this story, whether believed dsewhere or not, 
found no credit with the other satrap Phamabazus, who warmly 
espoused the cause of the banished general, presenting him with 
a sum of money even unsolicited. This money Hermokrat^s 
immediately employed in getting together triremes and mer- 
cenary soldiers to accomplish his restoration to Syracuse by 
I Xen. HeUen. i 1, 27—81. « Ihueyd. tUI 86. 
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force.1 We shall presently see how he fared in this attempt. 
Meanwhile we may remark that the sentence of banishment, 
though in itself unjust, would appear amply justified in the eyes 
of his countrymen by his own subsequent resort to hostile 
measures against them. 

The party opposed to Hermokrat& had now the preponderance 
Internal ^ Syracuse, and by their influence probably the 
^te of sentence against him was passed, under the grief and 
cSetatntion wrath occasioned by the defeat of Kyzikus. Unfor- 
of DiokiSs. tunately we have oidy the most scanty information as 
to the internal state of Syracuse during the period immediately 
succeeding the Athenian siege — a period of marked popular 
sentiment and peculiar interest. As at Athens under the 
pressure of the Xerxeian invasion, the energies of all the citizens, 
rich and poor, young and old, had been called forth for repulse of 
the common enemy, and had been not more than enough to achieve 
it. As at Athens after the battles of Scdamis and Platsea, so at 
Syracuse after the destruction of the Athenian besiegers, the 
people, elate with the plenitude of recent efort» and conscious that 
the late successful defence had been the joint work of all, were in 
a state of animated democratical impulse, eager for the utmost 
extension and equality of political rights. Even before the Athe- 
nian siege, the government had been democratical — a fact which 
Thucydides notices as among the causes of the successful defence, 
by rendering the citizens unanimous in resistance, and by pre- 
venting the besiegers from exciting intestine discontent.® I5ut in 
the period immediately after the siege, it underwent changes 
which ore said to have rendered it still more democratical. On 
the proposition of an influential citizen named Diokl^s, a commis- 
sion of Ten was named, of which he was president, for the purposo 
of revising both the constitution and the legislation of the city. 
Some organic alterations were adopted, one of which was, that 
the lot should be adopted, instead of the principle of electiou, in 
the nomination of magistrates. Eurthormore, a new code, or 
collection of criminal and civil enactments, was drawn up and 
sanctioned. We know nothing of its details, but we are told that 
its penallies were extremely severe, its determination of offences 
minute and special, and its language often obscure as well as 
I Xen. Helien. i. 1, 8X ; Diod6r. xfai. 63 . *•» Thuoyd. vll. 66. 
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brief. It was known by the name of the Laws of Diokl^s, the 
chief of the committee who had prepared it Though now adopted 
at Syracuse, it did not last long ; lor we shall find in five or six 
years the despotism of Dionysius extinguishing it, just as Peisis- 
tratus had put down the Solonian legislation at Athens. But it 
was again revived at the extinction of the Dionysian dynasty, after 
the lapse of more than sixty years, with comments and modifica- 
tions by a committee, among whose members were the Corinthians 
Kephalaus and Timoleon. It is also said to have been copied in 
various other Sicilian cities, and to have remained in force until 
the absorption of all Sicily under the dominion of the Romans.! 

We have the austere character of Diokl^s illustrated by a story 
(of more than dubious credit,* and of which the like is Difficulty of 
recounted respecting other Grecian legwlators), that d^rm^ing 
having inadvertently violated one of his own enact- coustttwSoD 
ments, he enforced the duty of obedience by falling on 
his own sword. But unfortunately we are not permitted to know 
the substance of his laws, which would have thrown so much light 
on the sentiments and position of the Sicilian Gre^s. Nor can 
we distinctly make out to what extent the political constitution 
of Syracuse was now changed. For though DiodOrus teUs us that 
the lot was now applied to the nomination of magistrates, yet he 
does not state whether it was applied to all magistrates, or under 
what reserves and exceptions — such, for example, as those ado])ted 
at Athens. Aristotle too states that the Syracusan people, after 
the Athenian siege, changed their constitution from a partial 
democracy into an entire democracy. Yet he describes Dionysius, 
five or six years afterwards, as pushing himself up to the despotism 
by the most violent demagogic opposition, and as having accused, 
disgraced, and overthrown certain lich leaders then in possession 
of tlie functions of government.^ If the constitutional forms were 
rendered more democratical, it would seem that the practice cannot 
have materially changed, and that the persons actually in leading 
function still continued to be rich men. 

1 Bioddr. xUi. 38 — 85. ovc, ix iroKmCas tU 8i]fMiepar£av /A«r^ 

scJompare DiodCr. xiii. 76— about /3aA«. 
the baniwment of Bioklds. ▼. 4, 4, 5. koI Kcmnop&v 

8 Arietotel. Politic. T. 8, 4. kclL iv Aa<f>ya£ov xal t&v irXjoverCtav rnt 

Svp(xi£oi$ 0 ‘aiff 6 fluriov yevouevo? TVptwpCiof, Bik r^v ixOpop tricrwOti^ wc 

riit v6ei}( Tov ffroXepov roO irpht *A9TivaC- SrifMTtKhs &v* 
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The war carried on by the Syracusans against ITaxus and 
Invadon continuing more than three years,! was brought 

from to a dose by an enemy from without, even more for- 

midable than Athens. This time, the invader was not 
Hellenic, but Phoenician— the ancient foe of Hellas, Carthage. 

It has been dready recounted, how in the same eventful year 
State of tho which transported Xerxes across the Helles- 

OarOui- pont to meet his defeat at Salamis, the Carthaginians 
ginians poured into Sicily a vast mercenary host under 

Hamilkar, for the purpose of reinstating in Himera the despot 
Terillus, who had been expelled by Theron of Agrigentum. On 
that occasion, Hamilkar had been slain, and his large army 
defeated, by the Syracusan despot Oelon, in the memorable battle 
of Himera. So deep had been the impression left by this defeat, 
that for the seventy years which intervened between 480—410 
aa, the Carthaginians had never again invaded the island. They 
resumed their aggressions shortly after the destruction of the 
Athenian power before Syracuse; which same event had also 
stimulated the Persians, who had been kept in restraint while the 
Athenian empire remained ummpaired, again to act offensively 
for the recovery of their dominion over the Asiatic Greeks. The 
great naval power of Athens, inspiring not merely reserve but 
even alarm to Carthage,’ had been a safeguard to the Hellenic world 
both at its eastern and its western extremity. No sooner was 
that 8afeg;aard overthrown than the hostile pressure of the 
foreigner b^;an to be felt, as well upon Western Sicily as on the 
eastern coast of the iSgean. 

From this time forward for two centuries, down to the 
B .0 480 — conclusion of the second Punic war, the Carthaginiana 
4io, will be found fi^uent in their aggressive interventions 

Bzteutof in Sicily, and upon an extensive scale, so as to act 
Sto*empire powerMly on the destinies of the Sicilian Greeks. 

Whether any internal causes had occurred to make 
— fibr- them abstain from intervention during the preceding 

PiuBniGlazia. generations, we are unable to say. The history of 
this powerful and wealthy cily is very bttle known. We make 


! DlodOr. xiii. 58. vov mIvou. viixipau ov* 7 ^ 

* Thucyd. vi. 84. Speech of Henna* iAA* 4«l 4^/3ov «I<rl aij vora 

kiatSs^ to^hls conntryiuen at Syxacuse 'Ahjvaux «6rote M v6ktv iiiffiaa'Wf 
— SoK4t it ftoi mxl KapxffiSva- dfA«(- &0. 
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out a few facts, which impart a general idea both of her oligar- 
chical government, and of her extensive colonial possessions, but 
which leave us in the dark as to her continuous history. Her 
possessions were most extensive along the coast of Africa both 
eastward and westward from her city; comprehending also 
Sai'dinia and the Balearic isles, but (at this time, probably) few 
settlements in Spain. She had quite enough to occupy her 
attention elsewhere, without meddling in Sicilian affairs; the 
more so as her province in Sicily was rather a dependent ally 
than a colonial possession. In the early treaties made with Borne, 
the Carthaginians restrict and even interdict the traffic of the 
Bomans both with Sardinia and Africa (except Carthage itself) ; 
but they grant the amplest licence of intercourse with the 
Carthaginian province of Sicily, which they consider as standing 
in the same relation to Carthage os the cities of Latium stood in 
to Bome.^ While the connexion of Carthage with Sicily was 
thus less close, it would appear that her other dependencies gave 
her much trouble, chiefly in consequence of her own harsh and 
extortionate dominionu 

All our positive information, scanty as it is, about Carthage 
and her institutions, relates to the fourth, third, or second 
centuries b.o. ; yet it may be held to justify presumptive con- 
dusions as to the flfth century no., ei^ecially in reference to the 
general system pursued. The maximum of her power was 
attained before her first war with Borne, which began in 264 
B.a ; the first and second Punic wars both of them greatly 
reduced her strength and dominion. Yet in spite of such reduc- 
tion we learn that about 150 B.O., shortly before the third Punic 
war, which ended in the capture and depopulation of the city, 

1 Polybius, iU. 22, 23, Si. to be of earlier date, somewhere be- 

He gives three separate treaties tween i80->-il0B.a This second treaiw 
(dther wholly or in part) between the is far more restrictite than the first, 
Oartha^nians and Romans. The ajgainst the Bomans, for It interdicts 
latest d the three belongs to the days them from all trafiOc either with Sar^ 
of Pyrrhos, about 278 B.C. ; the earlh^ dinia or Aftioiu except the city of Car- 
to 508 B.C. The intermediate treaty is thage Itself ; the first treaty permitted 
not marked as to date by any speciflo such trade under certain limitations 
evidence, but I see no ground for sup- and conditions. The second treaty 
posing that it is so late as 8i5 B.a, argues a comparatlTe superiority of 
which is the date assigned to it by Carthage to Borne, whi<fii would rather 
Oosaubon, identifying it with the seemtobelongto the latter half of the 
treaty alluded to by Mvy, viL 27. I fifth century B.O. thou to tbe latter 
cannot but think that it is more likely half of the fourth. 
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not less than 700,000 soulsi were computed in it, as occupants of 
a fortified circumference of above twenty miles, covering a penin- 
sula with its isthmus. Upon this isthmus its citadel Byrsa was 
situated, surrounded by a triple wall of its own, and crowned at 
its summit by a magnificent temple of iEsculapius. The 
numerous population is the more remarkable, since Utica (a 
considerable city, colonised from Phoenicia more anciently than 
even Carthage itself, and always independent of the Cartha- 
ginians, though in the condition of an inferior and discontented 
aUy) was within the distance of seven miles from Carthage^ on 
the one side, and Tunis seemingly not much farther off on the 
other. Even at that time, too, the Carthaginians are said to have 
possessed 300 tributary cities in Libya.® Yet this was but a 
small fraction of the prodigious empire which had belonged to 
them certainly in the fourth century B.a, and in all probability 
also between 480 — 410 b.o. That empire extended eastward as 
far as the Altars of xhe Philseni, near the Qreat Syrtis, westward 
all along che coast to the Pillars of Herakl^ and the western 
coast of Morocco. The line of coast south-east of Carthage, as far 
as the bay called the Lesser Syrtis, was proverbial (under the 
name of Byzacium and the Emporia) for its fertility. Along 
tins extensive bne were distributed indigenous Libyan tribes, 
living by agriculture; and a mixed population called Liby- 
Phoenicians, formed by intermarriage and coalition of some of 
these tribes either with colonists from Tyre and Sidon, or perhaps 
with a Canaanitish population akin in race to the Phoenicians, 
yet of still earlier settlement in the country.* These Liby- 
Phoenicians dwelt in towns, seemingly of moderate size and un- 
fortified, but each surrounded by a territory ample and fertile, 
yielding large produce. They were assiduous cultivators, but 
generally unwarHke, which latter quality was ascribed by ancient 
theory to the extreme richness of their soiL* Of the Liby- 


1 Strabo, xrii. pp. 882, 888; Idvy, 
Epitome, lib. 51. 

Strabo gives the drcumferenoe as 
860 stacUa, and the breadth of the 
isihmTUB as 60 stadia. But ibis is 
noticed by Barth as much ezamrated 
(Wandemugen auf der Ktlste des Mit- 
tetaueeiB. n. 85). 

aTASlaja. Beb. Bunte. vlii. 76. 


3 Strabo, vt mp. 

4 This is the view of Movers, sus- 
tained with much plausibility, in his 
learned and Instructive work— 
Geschidite der Phoenizier, vol iL part 
II. ppi 485— -155. See Biodor. xx. 65. 

B Livy, xxlx. 25. Oomj^re the last 
chapter of the history of Herodotus, 
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Phoemcian. towns the number is not known to us, but it must 
have been prodigiously great, since we are told that both Agatho- 
klis and Eegulus in their respective invasions captured no less 
than 200. A single district, called Tuska, is also spoken of as 
having 60 towns.^ 

A few of the towns along the coast— Hippo, Utica, Adrumetnm, 
Thapsus, Leptis, &c. — ^were colonies from Tyre, like 
Carthage hersell With respect to Carthage, there- ingot 
fore, they stood upon a different footing from the SSSSTher 
Liby-Phcenician towns, either maritime or in the 
interior. Yet the Carthaginians contrived in time to sent out 
render every town tributary, with the exception of cSSiage. 
Utica. They thus derived revenue from all the in- 
habitants of this fertile region, Tyrian, Liby-Phcenician, and 
indigenous Libyan ; and the amount which they imposed appears 
to have been exorbitant At one time, immediatdy after the first 
Punic war, they took from the rural cultivators as much as one- 
half of their produce,^ and doubled at one stroke the tribute 
levied upon the towns. The town and district of Leptis paid to 
them a tribute of one talent per day, or 365 talents annually. 
Such exactions were not collected without extreme harshness of 
enforcement, sometimes stripping the tax-payer of all that he 
possessed, and even tearing him from his family to be sold in 
person for a slave.® Accordingly, the general sentiment among 


1 Diod6r. zv. 17 ; Appiaa. tUL 8, 68. 

9 Oolong Leake observes, with re- 
spect to the modem Greeks, who work 
on the plains of Tnrkev, upon the 
landed property of Torkisn proprietors 
— “The Udots seem to have resembled 
the Greeks, who labour on the Toxkish 
forms in the pUdna of Turkey, and who 
are bonnd to account to their masters 
for one-half of the produce of the 
son, as Tyrtsens says of the Messenians 
ofhistime- 

*0<nrep $voi fieydhois ^0ea% reipd/MVoi 
AeonroonJvoiort ^tfpovrc$, dvceyieo^S 

Bertrov xdpvov fycvpa 

(TyrtsBus, Erag. 6, ed. Schneid.) 
The condition of the Greeks in the 
mountainous regions is not so hard” 
V]Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 168). 

8 Polybius, i. 72 ; Livy, sixiv. 62. 

Movers (Geschichte der PhoenMer, 


ii. 2, p. 456) asidgns this large assess- 
ment to Leptis Magna ; but the passage 
of livy can relate oi^ to Leptis Parva, 
in the region oaJled Bmporia. 

Leptis Idagna was at a far greater 
distance fiom Carthage, near the Great 
Syrtia. 

Dr. Barth (Wandenmgen dutch die 
KhstenUnder des MittellAndischen 
Meets, pp. 81—146) has given a recent 
and valuable examination of the site 
of Carthage and of the neighbouring 
regions. On bis map, however, the 
territory called Bmpoxia is marked 
near the Lesser Syrtik 200 miles from 
Carthage CPliuy, nTu. v. 8). Yet it 
seems cert^ that the name Bmpoxia 
must have comprised the territory 
south of Carthage and approaching 
very near to the city ; for Scipio Am- 
canus, in his expedition from Sicily, 
directed his pilots to steer for Emporia. 
He intended to land very near Oax^ 
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tbe dependencies towards Cartilage was one of mingled fear and 
hatred, which rendered them eager to revolt on the landing of 
any foreign invader. In some cases the Carthaginians seem to> 
have guarded against such contingences by paid garrisons ; hut 
they also provided a species of garrison from among their own 
citizens, by sending out fn>m Carthage poor men, and assigning 
to them lots of land with the cultivators attached. This pro- 
vision for poor citizens as emigrants (mainly analogous to the 
Boman colonies), was a standing feature in the Carthaginian 
political system, serving the double purpose of obviating discon- 
tent among their town population at home, and of keeping watch 
over their dependencies abroad,^ 

In the fifth century B.a, the Carthaginians bad no appreben- 
foreign enemy invading them from sea- 
ward : an enterprise first attempted in 316 B.a, to 
the surprise of every one, by the Syracusan Agatho- 
kl^s. Nor were ^eir enemies on the land side formidable as 
conquerors, though they were extremely annoying as plunderers. 
The Numidians and other native tribes, half-naked and predatory 
horsemen, distinguished for speed as well as for indefatigable 
activity, so harassed the individual cultivators of the soil, that 
the Carthaginians dug a long line of ditch to keep them off.^ 
But these harbarians did not acquire suf&cient organization to act 
for permanent objects, until the reign of Masinissa and the 
second Punic war with Borne. During the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., therefore (prior to the invasion of Agathokl6s), the 
warfare carried on hy the Carthaginians was constantly aggressive 
and in foreign parts. For these purposes they chiefly employed 


ibam ; and lie actually did land on 
the white Cape, near to that city, hut 
on the north side, and still nearer to 
Utica. This r^on north of Carthage 
was probably not included in the name 
Emporia (Livy, xxix. 26—27). 

^ AristoteL Politic, ii. 8, 9 ; vi. 8, 6. 

s Appian. riii. 82* 64, 69 ; Phlegon. 
TraU de Mirabilibtus, o. 18. ESamlyoc 

64 4k llep(7)yi}<r«c, Eapvy)6oi'u)v« 

irtpvrau^pw^ovTttS IStetv iiropx^'^* 

e^ptiy opifcroioirrat tnesKtrovi iv coptf 
KttMVmK. dSO. 

The line of trench, however, was 
dog apparently at an early stage of 
the Oarthagmian dominion; lor the 


Caithaglnians afterwards, as they 
grew more powerful, extended their 
possessions beyond the trench, as we 
see by the passages of Appian above 
referred to. 

Movers (Gesdh. der Phoeniz. !i. 2, p. 
457) identines this trench with the one 
which Pliny names near Theme on the 
Lesser Syrtis, as having been dug by 
order of the second Afneanus, to form 
a boundary between the Roman pro- 
vince of Africa and the dominion of 
the native kings (Pliny, H. N. v. 
But I greatly doubt such Identity. It 
appears to me that this last is distinct 
from the Carthaginian trench. 
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foreign mercemiries, hired for the occasion from Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and the islands of the Western Mediterranean, together 
-with conscripts from their Libyan dependencies. The native 
Carthaginians, 1 though encouraged by honorary marks to under- 
take this military service, were generally averse to it> and 
sparingly employed. But these citizens, though not often sent 
on foreign service, constituted a most formidable force when 
called upon. No leas than forty thousand hoplites went forth 
from the gates of Carthage to resist Agathokl^, together with one 
thousand cavalry and two thousand war-chariots.® An immense 
public magazine— of arms, muniments of war of all kinds, and 
provisions— appears to have been kept in the walls of B 3 rraa, the 
citadel of Carthage.® A chosen division of 2500 citizens, men of 
wealth and family, formed what was called the Sacred Band of 
Carthage,^ distinguished for their bravery in the field as well as 
for the spleiidonr of their arms, and the gold and silver plate 
which formed part of their baggage. We shall find these citizen 
troops occasionally employed on service in Sicily ; but most part 
of the Carthaginian army consists of Gauls, Iberians, Libyans, 
&c., a mingled host got together for the occasion, discordant in 
language as well as in customs. Such men had never any attach- 
ment to the cause in which they fought, seldom to the com- 
manders under whom they served ; while they were often treated 
by Carthage with bad faith, and recklessly abandoned to destruc- 
tion.® A military system such as this was pregnant with danger, 
if ever the mercenary soldiers got footing in Africa ; as happened 
after the first Punic war, when the city was brought to the brink 
of ruin. But on foreign service in Sicily these mercenaries often 
enabled Carthage to make conquest at the cost only of her money, 
without any waste of the blood of her own citizens. The 


^A Ciirthaglniaii dtizen wore as 
manyrinpis as he had served campaigns 
(Aristotel. PoUUc. vli 2, (f). 

8 DlodCr. XX. 10. 

® Appfan, vlii. 80. Twenty thonsaad 
paaoplfes, together with an immense 
stock of wessons and engines of siege, 
were deliyered up to the perfidious 
manueuvres of the Romans, a little 
before the last siege of Carthage. 

See BOtticher, Oesohlohte aer Oar- 
tbager, pp. 20—26. 


4 DlodOr. xvt 8. 

®See the striking description in 
livy of the motley composition of the 
Oarthaginian mercenary armies, where 
he bestows just admiration on the 
genius of Hannibal, for having always 
maintained his ascendency over them, 
and kept them in obedience and har- 
mony (Livy, xxvlil. 12). Compare Poly- 
bius, L 66-^, and the manner in which 
Imllkon abandoned his mercenaries to> 
destmetion at Syracuse (DiodOr. xlv. 
76—7^ 
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Oarthagmiau generals seem generally to have relied, like 
Persians, upon numbers, manifesting little or no military skill ; 
until we come to the Punic wars with Home, conducted under 
Homilkar Barca and kis illustrious son Hannibal. 

Respecting the political constitution of Carthage, the facts 
Political known are too few, and too indistinct, to enable us to 

working. The magistrates most 
conspicuous in rank and precedence were the two 
Kings or Suffetes, who presided 07 er the Senate.^ They seem to 
have been renewed annually, though how far the same persons 
were re-eligible or actually re-chosen we do not know ; but they 
were always selected out of some few principal families or gentes. 
There is reason for believing that the genuine Carthaginian 
citizens were distributed into three tribes, thirty curies, and three 
hundred gentes, something in the manner of the Roman patri- 
cians. From these gentes emanated a Senate of three hundred, 
out of which again was formed a smaller council or committee of 
thirty prmcipes representing the euriss;^ sometimes a still 
smaller, of only tern ^rindpes. These little councils are both 
£:equently mentioned in the political proceedings of Carthage ; 
and perhaps the Thirty may coincide with what Polybius calls 
the Gerusia or Council of Ancients, the Three Hundred with 
that which he calls the Senate.^ .^istotle assimilates the two 
Kings (Suffetes) of Carthage to the two Kings of Sparta, and the 
Gerusia of Carthage also to that of Sparta,^ which latter consisted 
of tbiity members, including the Kings who eat in it. But 
Aristotle does not allude to any assembly at Carthage analogous 
to what Polybius calls the Senate. He mentions two Councils, 
one of one hundred members, the other of one hundred and four ; 
and certain Boards of Five — ^the Pentarchies. He compares the 
Council of one hundred and four to the Spartan F^hors ; yet 


1 There were in like manner two 
SoSetee In Qades and eactL ot the 
other Phoenician colonies (livy, zxriiL 
ST). Gomans Nepos (Hanmhal, c. 7) 
ttuka of Hannibal as having been made 
king (rex) when he was invested with 
his great foreign military command, at 
twenty-two years of age. So Dioddma 
(xiv. talks about Imilkon. and Hero- 
dotas (viL 166) about Hamilksj. 

3 See Movers, Die Phdnizier, it 1 


pp. 488-499. 

» Polybius, x. 18 ; livy, xxt 16. 

Yet ag^ Polybius in another place 
speaks of the Gerontlon at Carthage 
as representing the aiistoctatical force, 
and as opposed to the irAvSov or people 
(vL 51). It would seem that by Pcpdt^- 
riov he must mean the same aa the 
assembly called in another passage (x. 

4 A^toteL Politic, ii. 8, 2. 
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again lie talks of the Pentarchies as invested with extensive 
fonctions, and terms the Council of one hundred the greatest 
authority in the state. Perhaps this last Council was identical 
with the assembly of one hundred Judges (said to have been 
chosen from the Senate as a check upon the generals employed), 
or Ordo Judicum ; of which Livy speaks after the second Punic 
war as existing with its members perpetual, and so powerful that 
it overruled all the other assemblies and magistracies of the state. 
Through the influence of Hannibal, a law was passed to lessen 
the overweening power of this Order of Judges, causing them to- 
be elected only for one year, instead of being perpetual.^ 

These statements, though coming from valuable authors, convey 
so little information, and are withal so difficult to re- oiiprchicai 
condle, that both the structure and working of the 
political machine at Carthage may be said to be atCariSaee. 
unknown.^ But it seems clear that the general spirit of the 
government was highly oligarchical ; that a few rich, old, and 
powerful families divided among themselves the great offices and 
influence of the state ; that they maintained themselves in 
pointed and even insolent distinction from the multitude ; ® that 
they stood opposed to each other in hitter feuds, often stained by 
gross perfidy and bloodshed ; and that the treatment with which,, 
through these violent party-antipathies, unsuccessful generals 
were visited, was cruel in the extreme.^ It appears that wealth 
was one indispensable qualification, and that magistrates and 
generals procured their appointments in a great measui’e by 
corrupt means. Of such corruption, one variety was the habit 
of constantly regaling the citizens in collective banquets of the 
evruB or the political associations, a habit so continual, and 
embracing so wide a circle of citizens, that Aristotle compares 
these banquets to the phdditia or public mess of Sparta.® There^ 

1 livy, xxxiii. 46. Justin (xix. 2) • Valerins Max. lx. 6, 4. “ Tnsolen- 

mentions the 100 select Senators set tiss inter Oarthaginiensem et Cam- 
apart as judges. panum senatuxn quasi semulatio fuit. 

3 Heeren adeen (tber den Verkehr tile enim separate k plebe balneo* 
der Alien Welt, part iL p. 188, 8rd lavabatur, bio diverao foro utebatur.'* 
edition) and Kluge (in his Dissertation, ^pioddr. xx. 10; xxiil. 0; Valer. 

Aristoteles de Politi& Garthaginien- Max.il. 7,1. 
sium, Wratlsl. 1824) have d!scuss<^ all Aii^tocel Politic, ill. 6, 6. 
these passages with ability. But their These banquets must have beenu 
mateiuls do not enable them to reach settled, dally proceedings, as veil as. 
any certainty. multitudinous, In order to furmsh even 
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was a Demos, or people, at Carthage, who were consulted on parti- 
cular occasions, and before whom propositions were publicly 
■debated, in cases where the Suffetes and the small Council were 
not fdl of one mind.^ How numerous this Demos was, or what 
proportion of the whole population it comprised, we have no 
means of knowing. But it is plain, that whether more or less 
considerable, its multitude was kept under dependence to the 
rich families by stratagems such as the banquets, the lucrative 
appointments with lots of land in foreign dependencies, &c. The 
purposes of government were determined, its powers wielded, and 
the great ofOices held — Suffetes, Senators, Generals, or Judges — ^by 
the members of a small number of wealthy famili^ and the chief 
opposition which they encountered was from their feuds against 
each other. In the main, the government was conducted with skill 
.and steadiness, as well for internal tranquillity as for systematic 
foreign and commercial aggiandizement. Within the knowledge 
•of Aristotle, Carthage had never suffered either the successful 
usurpation of a despot, or any violent intestine commotion.* 

The first eminent Carthaginian leader brought to our notice is 
Powerful (seemingly about 530—600 B,a), who is said to 

tamUiesat have mainly contributed to organize the forces and 
extend the dominion of Cai'thage. Of his two sons, 
one, Hasdnihal, perished after a victorious career in 
Sardinia;* the other, Hamilkar, commanding at the 


apparent wanant for the comparison 
wiiich Aristotle makes with the Spar- 
tan puhlio mess. But even ffrantinjif 
the analogy on these external points, 
the intrinsic difference of character 
and purpose between the two must 
have been so great that the compati. 
son seems not happy. 

lilvy (xxxiv. 61) &lks of the ctrculi 
et eonvivia at Gaothage; but this is 
probably a general expression, without 
particolaj: reference to the public ban- 
quets mentioned by Aristotle. 

1 Aiistot^ Politic. IL 8, 6. 

9Axistot.PoIit. li. 8,1. He briefly 
allndes to the abortive conspiracy of 
Hanno (v, 6, 2X which Is also men- 
tioned in Jnstin (xxi. 4). Hanno is 
said to have formed the man of patting 
to death the Senate, ana making him- 
self despot. But he was detected, and 
executed under the severest tortures. 


all his family hdng put to death along 
with him. 

Not only Is it very difficult to make 
out Aristotle’s statements about the 
Carthaginian government, but some of 
them are even contradictory. One of 
these (V. 10, 3) has been pointed out by 
M. Barthflemy St. HUidre, who pro- 
poses to read <fv X(OucnB6vi instead of 
cv KopxnSdvc. In another place (v. 10, 
4) Aristotle calls Carthage (tv Kapxti- 
86vi Sri/AOKparovfitvg) a state democra- 
tically governed, which cannot he 
reconciled with what he says in ii. 8; 
respeotingits government. 

Aristotle compares the Conncil of 
X04 at Carfbage to the Spartan Ephors. 
Bnt it is not easy to see how so nnme- 
rons a body could have transacted the 
infinite diversity of administrative aiul 
other business peifbrmed by the five 
Ephois. 

«Jnstin, xjx. 1. 
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battle of Himera in Sicily, was there defeated and slain by Gelon, 
as has been already recounted. After the death of Hamilkar, his 
son Qiskon was condemned to perpetual exile, and passed his life 
in Sicily at the Greek city of Selinus.^ But the sons of Hasdrubal 
still remained at Carthage, the most powerful citizens in the state, 
carrying on hostilities against the Moors and other indigenous 
Africans, whom they compelled to rdinquish the tribute which 
Carthage had paid, down to that time, for the ground whereon 
the city was situated. This family are said indeed to have been 
so powerful, that a check upon their ascenden<y was supposed to 
be necessary ; and for that purpose the select One Hundred 
Senators sitting as Judges were now nominated for the first 
time.® Such wars in Africa doubtless tended to prevent the 
Carthaginians from further interference in Sicily, during the 
interval between 480—410 B.C. There were probably other 
causes also not known to us, and down to the year 413 B.a the 
formidable naval power of Athens (as has been already remarked) 
kept them on the watch even for themselves. But now, after the 
great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, apprehensions from 
that quarter were dissipated, so that Carthage again found leisure 
as well as inclination to seek in Sicily both a^randizement and 
revenge. 

It is remarkable that the same persons, acting in the same 
quarrel, who furnished the pretext or the motive for b a 4 io. 
the recent invasion by Athens, now served in the like 
capacity as prompters to Carthage. The inhabitants between 
of Egesta, engaged in an unequal war with rival 
neighbours at Sdinus, were in both cases the soliciting 
parties. They had applied to Carthage first, without success,* 
before they thought of sending to invoke aid from Athens. This 
war indeed had been for the time merged and forgotten in the 
laiger Atheziian enterprise against Syracuse, but it revived after 
that catastrophe, wherein Athens and her armament were ship- 
wrecked. The Egestscaus had not only, lost their protectors, but 


1 DiodOr. xiii. 

3Ju8tiii,xix.2. 

8])iod6r.xiL82. 

It seems probable that the war 
wlifch DiodAms mentions to have 
taken place in 452 B.a, between the 


Egesteans and Lflyhseans, was really 
a war between Egesta and SeUnus 
(see DiodCr. xi. 86, with Wesseling's 
note). Lilybmnm as a town attained 
no importance until after the capture 
of MotyS by the elder Dionysins in 896 
B.O. 
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had incurred aggravated hostility from their neighbours, for 
having brought upon Sicily so formidable an ultramarine enemy. 
Their original quarrel with Selinus had related to a disputed 
portion of border territory. This point they no longer felt com- 
petent to maintain, under their present disadvantageous circum- 
stances. But the Selinuntines, confident as well as angiy, were 
now not satisfied with success in their original claim : they 
proceeded to strip the Egestseans of other lands indisputably 
belonging to them, and seriously menaced the integrity as well as 
the independence of the city. To no other quarter could the 
Egestseans turn, with any chance of finding both will and power 
to protect them, except to Carthage.^ 

The town of Egesta (non-Hellenic, or at least only semi-Hellenic) 
was situat^ on or near the northern line of Sicihan 
coast, not far from the western cape of the island, and 
^^553^ in the immediate neighbourhood of the Oai*thaginian 
setUements — Moty6, Panormus (now Palermo), and 
ea^meea o£ Soloeis or Soluntum. Selinus also was near the 
HaQijiA)aL western cape, but on the southern coast of Sicily, 
with its territory conterminous to the southern portion of Egesta. 
When therefore the Egestsean envoys presented their urgent 
supplications at Carthage for aid, proclaiming that unless assisted 
they must be subjugated and become a dependency of Selinus, 
the Oartbaginians would not unreasonably conceive that their 
own Sicilian settlements would be endangered, if their closest 
Hellenic neighbour were allowed thus to aggrandize herself. 
Accordingly they agreed to grant the aid solicited, yet not 
without much debate and hesitation. They were uneasy at the 
idea of resuming military operations in Sidly— which had been 
laid aside for seventy years, and had moreover left such disastrous 
recollections^ — at a moment when Syracusan courage stood in 
high renown, from the recent destruction of the Athenian 
armament But the recollections of the Gelonian victory at 
Himera, while they suggested apprehension, also kindled the 
appetite of revenge, especially in the bosom of Hannibal, the 
grandson of that general HamUkar who had there met his death. 
Hannibal was at this moment King, or rather first of the two 
Sufietes, chief executive magistrate of Carthage, as his grandfather 
^ DIoddr. ziii. 48, < DiodCr. adii. 4& 
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bad been seventy years before. So violent had been ibe impression 
made upon the Carthaginians by the defeat of Himera, that they 
had banished Qiskon, son of the slain general Hamilkar and father 
of Hannibal, and had condemned him to pass his whole life in 
e3dle. He had chosen the Greek city of Selinus, where probably 
Hannibal also had spent his youth, though restored since to his 
country and to his family consequence, and from whence he 
brought back an intense antipathy to the Greek name, as well as 
an impatience to wipe off by a signal revenge the dishonour both 
of his country and of his family. Accordingly, espousing with 
waimth the request of the Egestaeans, he obtained from the 
Senate authority to take effective measures foi* their pro- 
tection.^ 

His first proceeding was to send envoys to Egesta and Selinus, 
to remoutatrate against the encroachments of the 
Selinuntines ; with further instructions, in case re- ’ * 
monstrance proved ineffectual, to proceed with the 
Egestaeans to Syracuse, and there submit the whole • 
dispute to the arbitration of the Syracusans. He neuSaiity 
foresaw that the Selinuntines, having superiority of Syracuse, 
force on their side, would refuse to acknowledge any arbitration j 
and that the Syracusans, respectfully invoked hy one party but 
rejected by the other, would stand aside from the quarrel altogether. 
It turned out as he had expected. The Selinuntines sent envoys 
to Syracuse, to protest against the representations from Egesta 
and Carthage, but declined to refer their case to arbitration. 
Accordingly, the Syracusans passed a vote that they would 


xiii. 48. Kar^antja-ay <rrpa- bability that he had been guilty of 
TiyySv roy ’Avvtpav^ learA ^ ydiiovi Tore misconduct, or lUiEiJudgmeut, or 
pwtXvvoyra, oOtos Se vitopo^ fjikv roO ouiisHiun. But I do not recollect any 
irpts r«A(OFa TroAepijcrayrof 'AuiAkov, xal case in 'tvhich. When a Qrecian general 
wpds Iptpa TeAevn}<rai/roff, vibs Si Viar^ tlius apparently inuocent was not 
icwvos^, OS did ryfy rov jrarpbs ^rray ittnf- merely defeated but slaSninthe battle, 
km Kart^uov^v ev rn SeAivovm. hls Sun was banished for lile, as Glskon 
o 6 oiv Ayypatf nv fiiv km if H tret was banished by the Carthagmlaus. 
/Lta-^AATfv, 0MM9 St Ttts T«v wpoyowav In appreciating the manner in which 
artpfas 6top8wo-fitoreat ^^Aopevos, &c, tib,e Grecian states, boli demooiatical 

o]toTchical, dealt with their 
too for the whole of his life, deserves ofBcersTthe contomporary republic of 
nonce, as a point of comparison Carthago is one important ptaudaid of 
^^een the i^publics and compa^on. Those who censure the 

Carthage. A defeaM, general in Greaks will have to find stronger 
Oraece, if he sur^ve<l his defeat, was terms of condemnation when they 
not onfrequently banished, even where review the proceedings of the Cartha' 
there seems neitlier proof nor pro- ginians. 

8— -26 
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mamtain tLeir alliance witL. Selinus, yet witLont impeacliment 
of their pacific relations mth Carthage ; thus leaving the latter 
free to act \vithout obstruction. Hannibal immediately sent 
over a body of troops to the aid of Egesta : 6000 Libyans or 
Africans, and 800 Campanian mercenaries, who had been formerly 
in the pay and service of the Athenians before Syracuse, but had 
quitted that camp before the final catastrophe occurred.^ 

In spite of the reinforcement and the imposing countenance 
B.a 410 Carthage, the Selinuntines, at this time in full 

power and prosperity, still believed themselves strong 
oi?the^S ei^OTigh to subdue Egesta. Under such persuasion, 
they invaded the territory with their full force. They 
defeated began to ravage the country, yet at first with order 
^Mtoans precaution ; but presently, finding no enemy in 
gd^^rtha- the field to oppose them, they became careless, and 
spread themselves about for disorderly plunder. This 
was the moment for which the Egestseans and Cartibaginians were 
watching. They attacked the Selinuntines by surprise, defeated 
them with the loss of 1000 men, and recaptured the whole 
booty.* 

The war, as hitherto carried on, was one offensive on the part 
Measures of Selinuntines, for the purpose of punishing or 

s^uus^^ despoiling their ancient enemy Egesta, Only so far 
ai^froia^ necessary for the defence of the latter had the 

Carthaginians yet interfered. But against such an 
of interference the Selinuntines, if they had taken a 
prudent measure of their own force, would have seen 
that they were not likely to achieve any conquestw Moreover, 
they ndght perhaps have obtained peace now, had they sought it, 
as a considerable minority among them, headed by a citizen named 
Empedion,® urgently recommended ; for Sehnus appeal's always 
to have been on more friendly terms with Carthage than any 
other Grecian city in Sicily. Even at the great battle of Tlimera, 
the Selinuntine troops had not only not assisted Gelon, but had 
actually fought in the Carthaginian army under Hamilkar^ — a 
plea which, had it been pressed, might probably have had weight 
•with Hannibal. But this claim upon the goodwill of Carthage 


1 DioUCr. xiiS. 4S, 44. 
3 niodOr. xiii 44. 
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appears only to have rendered them more confident and passionate 
in braving her force and in prosecuting the war. They sent to 
Syracuse to aok for aid, which the Syracusans, under present 
circumstances, promised to send them. But the promise was 
given with little cordiality, as appears by the manner in which 
they fulfilled it, as well as from the neutrality which they had 
professed so recently before ; for the contest seemed to be aggressive 
on the part of Selin us, so that Syracuse had little interest 
in helping her to conquer Egesta. Neither Syracusans nor 
Selinuntines were prepared for the immense preparations and 
energetic rapidity of movement by which Hannibal at once 
altered the character and enlarged the purposes of the war. He 
employed all the ensuing autumn and winter in collecting a 
numerous host of mercenary troops from Africa, Spain, and 
Campania, with various Greeks who were willing to take 
rfcrvice.^ 

In the spring of the memorable year 409 B.O., through the 
exuberant wealth of 0ai*thage, he was in a condition 3 q 
to leave Africa with a great fleet of sixty trii*emes, 
and 1600 transports or vessels of burthen ; * conveying croBsos over 
an army, which, according to the comparatively low ^iti} a^very 
estimate of Timseus, amounted to more than 100,000 
men ; while Ephorus extended the number to 200,000 Ho lays si^ 
infantiy and 4000 cavalry, together with muniments Solirras. 
of war and battering marines for siege. With these he steered 
directly for the western Cape of Sicily, Lilybaeum, taking care, 
however, to land his troops and to keep his fleet on the northern 
side of that cape, in the bay near Moty^ and not to approach the 
southern shore, lest he should alonn the Syracusans with the 
idea that he was about to prosecute his voyage farther eastward 
along the southern coast towards their city. By this precaution 
he took the best means for prolonging the period of Syracusan 
inaction. 

The Selmuntinea, panic-struck at the advent of an enemy so 

^ HiodOrna, xlU. 54r>-^ o£ toXc time of the tattle of the Kiimdsus— 
Rap;^oi/Xbcf ^vp^JMXodvrt^, B.C. 840. 

&c. SThucyd. vi 34. BwaroX W •lO't 

It cannot therefore be exact— that (idle Carchoeinlans) /ioXiorra t&v vvv, 
which PlutajTch affirms, Tunoleon, c. pov\7i6^vT^^* XPv<roi/ yip Kal ipyvpov, 
SO — ^that the Cariha^nians had never )rA«t(rroi^ Kiienivruj,, o9av 5 re injAe/uu); koX 
employed Greeks in their service at the roAAa eviropeu 
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mucli more overwhelming than they had expected, sent pressing 
messengers to Syracuse to accelerate the promised help. They 
had m^e no provision for standing on the defensive against a 
really formidable aggressor. Their walls, though strong enough 
to hold out against Sicilian neighbours, had been neglected 
during the long-continued absence of any foreign besieger, and 
were now in many places out of repair. Hannibal left them no 
time to make good past deficiencies. Instead of wasting his 
powerful armament (as the unfortunate Nikias had done five 
years before) by months of empty fiourish and real inaction, he 
Waited only until he was joined by the troops from Egesta and 
the neighbouring Carthaginian dependencies, and then marched 
his whole force straight from Lilybseum to Selinus. Orossing 
the river Mazara in his way, and storming the fort which lay 
near its mouth, he soon found himself under the Sel inuntine 
walls. He distributed his army into two parts, each provided 
with battering machines and movable wooden towers, and then 
assailed the walls on many points at once, choosing the pointt 
where they were most accessible^ or most dilapidated. Archers 
md slingers in great numbers were posted near the walls, to keep 
up a discharge of missiles and chase away the defenders Irom the 
battlements. Under cover of such discharge, six wooden towein- 
were rolled up to the foot of the wall, to which they were eq^ual 
or nearly in height, so that the aimed men in their in- 
terior were prepared to contend with the defenders almost on a 
level. Against othei* portions of the wall, hattering-rams with 
iron heads were driven by the combined strength of multitudes, 
shaking or breaking through its substance, especially where it 
showed symptoms of neglect or decay. Such were the methods 
of attack which Hannibal now brought to bear upon the unpre- 
pared Selinuntines. He was eager to forestall the arrival of 
auxiliaries, by the impetuous movements of his innumerable 
harharic host, the largest seen in Simly since his grandfather 
Hamilkar had been defeated before Himera. Collected from all 
the shores of the western Mediterranean, it presented soldiers 
heterogeneous in race, in arms, in language — in everything 
except bravery and common appetite for blood as well as* 
plunder,^ 


1 DiodOr. xiii. 64, 56. 
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The dismay of the Sdinuntines, when they suddenly found 
themselves under the sweep of this destroying hurri- ^ 
•cane, is not to he described. It was no part of the 
scheme of Hannibal to impose conditions or grant amulton 
•capitulation ; for he had promised the plunder of 
their town to his soldiers. The only chance of the 
besieged was to hold out with the courage of despera- at length 
tion, until they could receive aid from their Hellenic stormed, 
brethren on the southern coast— Agrigentum, Gela, and especially 
Syracuse — all of whom they had sent to warn and to supplicate. 
Their armed population crowded to man the walla with a resolu- 
tion worthy of Greeks and citizens ; while the old men and the 
females, though oppressed with agony from the fete which 
seemed to menace them, lent all the add and encouragement in 
their power. Under the sound of trumpets and every variety of 
war-cry, the assailants approached the walls, encountering every- 
where a valiant resistance. They were repulsed again and again, 
with the severest loss. But fresh troops came up to relieve those 
who were slain or fatigued ; and at length, after a murderous 
struggle, a body of Campanians forced their way over the walls 
into the town. Y et in spite of such temporary advantage, the heroic 
efforts of the besieged drove them out again or slew them, so that 
night arrived without the capture being accomplished. For nine 
successive days was the assault thus renewed with undiminished 
fury ; for nine successive days did this heroic population maintain a 
successful resistance, though their enemies were numerous enough 
to relieve each other perpetually, though their own strength was 
every day failing, and though not a single friend arrived to their 
aid. At length, on the tenth day, and after terrible loss to the 
besiegers, a sufficient breach was made in the weak part of the 
wall for the Iberians to force their way into the city. Still, how- 
ever, the Selinuntines, even after their walls were carried, con- 
tinued with unabated resolution to barricade and defend their 
narrow streets, in which their women also assisted, by throwing 
down stones and tiles upon the assailants from the house-tops. 
All these barriers were successively overthrown, by the unex- 
hausted numbers and increasing passion of the barbaric host ; so 
that the defenders were driven hack from all sides into the agora, 
where most of them closed their gallant defence by an honourable 
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death, A small minority, among whom was Empedion, escaped 
to Agrigentnm, where they received the warmest sympathy and 
the most hospitable treatment.^ 

Besistance being thus at an end, the assailants spread themselves 
Sdinna is through the town in all the fury of insatiate appetites 
— ^murderous, lustful, and rapacious. They slaugh- 
merciieas tered indiscriminately elders and children, preserving 
dau^ter grown women as captives. The sad details 

of a town taken by storm are to a great degree the same in every 
age and nation ; bnt the destroying barbaiians at Selinns mani- 
fested one peculiarity which marks them as lying without the 
pale of Hellenic sympathy and sentiment. They mutilated the 
bodies of the slain : some were seen with amputated hands strung 
together in a row and fastened round their girdles ; while others 
brandished heads on the points of their spears and javelina^ Thp 
Greeks (seemingly not numerous) who served under Hannibal 
far from sharing in these ferocious manifestations, contributed 
somewhat to mitigate the deplorable fate of the sujfferers. Sixteen 
thousand SelinunUnes are said to have been slam, five thousand 
to have been tak:en captive, while two thousand six hundred 
escaped to Agrigentnm.* These figures are probably under, 
rather than above, the truth. Yet Hiey do not seem entitled to 
any confidence ; nor do they give ns any account of the entii*e 
population in its different categories — old and young — men and 
women — ^freemen and slaves— citizens and metics. We can only 
pretend to appreciate this mournful event in the gross. All 
exact knowledge of its details is denied to us. 

It does little honour either to the generosity or to the prudence 
of the Hellenic neighbours of Selinus, that this un- 
fortunate city should have been left to its fate nn- 
assisted. In vain was messenger after messenger 
Anai^of^* ^ defence became more and more 

HannibaJ critical, to Agrigentum, Gela, and Syracuse. The mili- 
tary force of the two former was indeed made ready, but 
postponed its march until joined by that of the last, 
so formidable was the account given of the invading host. Mean- 
while the Syracusans were not ready. They thought it requisite 
first to dose the war which they were prosecuting against Katana 
1 DiodCr. xilf. 66, 67. a DiodOr. xilL 67. » DiodCr. xJil. 67. 68. 
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and Naxus — next, to muster a large and carefuUf-appointed force. 
Before these preliminaries were finished, the nine days of siege 
were past, and the death-hour of Selinus had sounded. Probably 
the Syracusans were misled by the Sicilian operations of Nikias, 
who, beginning with a long interval of inaction, had then 
approached their town by slow blockade, such as the circum- 
stances of his case required. Expecting in the case of Selinus 
that Hannibal would enter upon the like elaborate siege, and 
not reflecting that he was at the head of a vast host of miscel- 
laneous foreigners hired for the occasion, of whose lives he could 
afford to be prodigal, while Nikias commanded citizens of Athens 
and other Grecian states, whom he could not expose to the 
murderous but thorough-going process of ever-renewed assault 
against strong walls recently erected, they were thunderstruck 
on being informed that nine days of carnage had sufiiced for the 
capture. 

The Syracusan soldiers, a select body of 3000, who at length 
joined the Geloans and Agrigentines at Agrlgentum, only arrived 
in time to partake in the general dismay everywhere diffused. 
A joint embassy was sent by the three cities to Hannibal, en- 
treating him to permit the ransom of the captives, and to spare 
the temples of the gods ; while Empedion went at the same time 
to sue for compassion on behalf of his own fugitive feUow-citizens. 
To the former demand the victorious Carthaginian returned an 
answer at once haughty and characteristicj — ‘‘The Selinuntines 
have not been able to preserve their freedom, and must now sub- 
mit to a trial of slaveiy. The gods have become offended with 
them, and have taken their depaiture from the town.”^ To* 
Empedion, an ancient friend and pronounced partisan of the 
Carthaginians, his reply was more indulgent the relatives 
of Empedion found alive among the captives were at once given 
up ; moreover permission was granted to the fugitive Selinun- 
tines to return, if they pleased, and re-occupy the town with its 
lands, as tributary subjects of Cai'thage. At the same time that 
he granted such permission, however, Hannibal at once caused 
the walls to be razed, and even the town with its temples to be 


^ I>lod6T. xilL 50. & Sk ^AwCpas air- roif di ixrbg 

vKpCOi), X«\tvovvTiovv fJ^ Svva- SekivopVTOs irpotTKO^tUfTOs rotir 

fuvw9 rripMiv riiv iktvdepCaVf TTilpav rqc ivoixovtnv. 
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destroyed.^ What was done about the proposed ransom we do 
not hear. 

Having satiated his troops with this rich plunder, Hannibal 
s 0 409 quitted the scene of bloodshed and desolation, and 

marched across the island to Himera on its northern 
mSSiSto Though Selinus, as the enemy of Egesta, had 

^era received the first shock of his arms, yet it was against 
Himera that the grand purpose of his soul was 
BrSOT*Dio- directed. Here it was that Hamilkar had lost both 
his army and his life, entailing inexpiable di^race 
rntnAr fl. upon the whole life of his son Qiskon : here it was 
that his grandson intended to exact full vengeance and 

victory of requital from the grandchildren of those who then 
Hazuabal. -vr i 

occupied the fated spot. Not only was the Cartha- 
ginian army elate with the past success, but a number of fresh 
Sikels and Sikans, eager to share in plunder as well as to gratify 
the antipathies of their races against the Grecian intruders, 
fiocked to join it, thus making up the losses sustained in the 
recent assault. Having reached Himera, and disposed his army 
in appropriate positions around, Hannibal proceeded to instant 
attack, as at Selinus ; pushing up his battering machines and 
towers against the vulnerable portions of the walls, and tiying at 
the same time to undermine them. The Himeraeans defended 
themselves with desperate bravery, and on this occasion the 
defence was not unassisted, for 4000 allies, chiefly Syracusans, 
and headed by the Syracusan Biokl^ had come to their city as a 
reinforcement. For a whole day they repelled with slaughter 
repeated assaults. No impression being made upon the city, the 
besieged became so confident in their own valour, that they 
resolved not to copy the Selinuntines in confining themselves to 
defence, but to saUy cut at daybreak the next morning and 
attack the besiegers in the field. Ten thousand gallant men — 
Himerseans, Syracusans, and other Grecian allies — accordingly 

^DiodCr. xiU. 69. The ruins, yet earthquake. But the ruins afford 
remaining, of the ancient temples of distinct evidence that these columns 
Sehnus, are vast and imposing ; have been firsc undermined, and then 
characteristic as specimens of Done overthrown by crowbars, 
art during the fifth and sixth centuries This impressive fact, demonstrating 
B.a From the great magnitude of the the agency of the Carthaginian de- 
fallen columns, it has been supposed stroyers, is stated by Niebuhr, Vortitge 
that they were overthrown by an uber alte Qesohiohte, voL iiL p. 207. 
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marclied out with the dawn, while the hattlementa were lined 
with old men and women as anxious spectators of their exploits. 
The Carthaginians near the walls, who, preparing to renew the 
assault, looked for nothing less than a sally, were taken by 
surprise. In spite of their great superiority of number, and in 
spite of great personal bravery, they fell into confusion, and were 
incapable of long resisting the gallant and orderly charge of the 
Oreeks. At length they gave way and fled towards the neigh- 
bouring hiU where Hannibal himself with his body of reserve 
was posted to cover the operations of assault. The Greeks 
pursued them fiercely and slaughtered great numbers (6000 
according to Timseus, but not less than 20,000, if we are 
to accept the broad statements of Ephorus), exhorting each other* 
not to think of making prisoners. But in the haste and oxulta- 
tation of pursuit, they became out of breath, and their ranks fell 
into disorder. In this untoward condition, they found them- 
selves face to face with the fresh body of reserve brought up by 
Hannibal, who marched down the hUl to receive and succour his 
own defeated fugitives. The fortune of the battle was now so 
completely turned, that the Himeraeans, after bravely contending 
for some time against these new enemies, found themselves over- 
powered and driven back to their own gates. Three thousand of 
their bravest warriors, however, despairing of their city, and 
mindful of the fate of Selinus, disdained to turn tbeir backs, and 
perished to a man in obstinate conflict with the overwhelming 
numbers of the Carthaginians.^ 

Violent was the sorrow and dismay in Himeia, when the flower 
of her troops were thus driven in as beaten men, with „ 
the loss of half their numbers. At this moment there eqiiadron— 
chanced to arrive at the port a fleet of twenty-five 
triremes, belonging to Syracuse and other Grecian ^andon 
cities in Sicily ; which triremes had been sent to aid 
the Peloponnesians in the uEgean, but had since come back, and 
were now got together for the special purpose of relieving the 
besieged city. So important a reinforcement ought to have 
revived the spirit of the Himerseans. It announced that the 
Syracusans were in full march, across the island, with the main 
force of the city, to the relief of Himera. But this good news 
1 DiodOr. xiSL €0. 
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was more tLan countervailed by the statement, that Hannibal 
was ordering out the Carthaginian fleet in the bay of Moty^ in 
order that it might sail round Cape Lilybaeum and along the 
southern coast into the harbour of Syracuse, now defenceless 
through the absence of its main force. Apparently the Syracusan 
fleet, in sailing from Syracuse to Himera, had passed by the Bay 
of Moty^ observed maritime movement among the Carthaginians 
there, and picked up these tidings in explanation. Here was 
intelligence more than sufficient to excite alarm for home in the 
bosom of Diok]^ and the Syracusans at Himera, especially 
under the despondency now reigning. Diokl^s not only enjoined 
the captains of the fleet to sail back immediately to Syracuse, in 
order to guard against the apprehended surprise, but also insisted 
upon marching back thither himself by land with the Syracusan 
forces and abandoning the further defence of Himera. He would 
in his march home meet his feUow-citizens on their march out- 
ward, and conduct them back along with him. To the 
Himerseans this was a sentence of deafii, or worse than death. 
It plunged them into an agony of fright and despair. But there 
was no safer counsel to suggest, nor could they prevail upon 
Biokl^ to grant anything more than means of transport for 
carrying off the Himerssan population when the city was 
relinquished to the besiegers. It was agreed that the fleet, 
instead of sailing straight to Syracuse, should employ itself in 
ctirrying ofi as much of the population as could be put on board, 
and in depositing them safely at MessSnS ; after which it would 
return to fetch the remoindei, who w'ould in the meantime 
defend the city with their utmost force. 

Such was the only chance of refuge now open to these unhappy 
Greeks against the devouiing enemy without. Im- 
evaevation mediately the feebler part of the population —elders, 
women, and children— crowding on board until the 
continued • triremes could hold no more, sailed away along the 
the town * northern coast to MessInS. On the same night 
DioklSs also marclied out of the city with his Syra- 
captured. cusan soldiers ; in such haste to get home, that he 
could not even tarry to bury the numerous Syracusan soldiei*s 
who had been just slain in the recent disastrous sally. Many of 
the Himeraeans, with their wives and children, took their 
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departure along with DioM^s, as their only chance of escape ; 
since it was but too plain that the triremes would not carry 
away aU. The bravest and most devoted portion of the Hime- 
rsean warriors still remained, to defend their city until the 
triremes came back. After keeping armed watch on the walls 
all night, they were again assailed on the next morning by the 
Carthaginians, elate with their triumph of the preceding day 
and with the flight of so many defenders. Yet notwithstanding 
all the pressure of numbers, ferocity, and battering machines, 
the resistance was still successfully maintained ; so that night 
found Himera still a Grecian city. On the next day die 
triremes came back, having probably deposited their unfortunate 
cargo in some place of safety not so far ofl as MessSnS. If the 
defenders could have maintained their walls until another 
sunset, many of them might yet have escaped. But the good 
fortune, and probably the physical force, of these brave men was 
now at an end. The gods were quitting Himera, as they had 
before quitted Selinus. At the moment when the triremes 
were seen coming near to the port, the Iberian assailants broke 
down a wide space of the fortification with their battering-rams, 
poured in through the breach, and overcame all opposition. 
Encouraged by their shouts, the barbaric host now on all sides 
forced the walls, and spread themselves over the city, which 
became one scene of wholesale slaughter and plunder. It was 
no part of the scheme of Hannibal to interrupt the plunder, 
which he made over as a recompense to his soldiei's. But he 
sp^dily checked the slaughter, being anxious to take as many 
prisonei-s as possible, and increasing the number by dragging 
away all who had taken sanctuary in the temples. A few among 
this wretched population may have contrived to reach the 
approaching triremes ; all the rest either perished or fell into 
the hands of the victor.^ 

It was a proud day for the Carthaginian general when he 
stood as master on the ground of Himera, enabled to fulfil the 
duty and satisfy the exigences of revenge for his slain grand- 
father. Tragical indeed was the consummation of this long- 
cherished purpose. Not merely the walls and temples (as at 
Selinus), hut all the houses in Himera, were razed to the ground.. 

^ BiodOr. xlii. 61 , 62 . 
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Its temples, having teen stripped of their ornaments and valuables, 
Hannibal were burnt The women and children taken captive 


destroys 
Elmera, 
and 8laii|&- 
tersSOOO 
prisoners, 
as an 

expiation to 
the memory 
of lus 
grand- 


were distributed as prizes among the soldiers. But all 
the male captives, 3000 in number, were conveyed 
to the precise spot where Hamilkar had been slain, 
and there put to death with indignity, ^ as an expia- 
tory satisfaction to his lost honour. Lastly, in order 
that even the hated name of Himera might pass 


father. oblivion, a new town called Therma (so desig- 


nated because of some warm springs) was shortly afterwards 


founded by the Oaithaginians in the neighbourhood.® 


No man can now read the account of this wholesale massacre 


without horror and repugnance. Yet we cannot doubt that 
among aU the acts of HannibaVs life this was the one in which 
he most gloried ; that it realized, in the most complete and 
emphatic manner, his concurrent inspirations of filial sentiment, 
religious obligation, and honour as a patriot ; that to show mercy 
would have been regarded as a mean dereliction of these esteemed 
impulses; and that if the prisoners had been even more 
numerous, aU of them would have been equally slain, rendering 
the expiatory fulfilment only so much the more honourable and 
efficacious. In the Carthaginian religion, human sacrifices were 
not merely admitted, but passed for the strongest manifestation 
of devotional fervour, and were especially resorted to in times of 
distress, when the necessity for propitiating the gods was 
accounted most pressing. Doubtless the feelings of Hannibal 
were cordially shared, and the plenitude of his revenge envied, 
by the army around him — so different, sometimes so totally 
contrary, is the lone and direction of the moral sentiments, 
among different ages and nations. 

In the numerous wars of Greeks against Greeks, which we 
have been unfortunately called upon to study, wo have found 
few or no examples of any consideiable town t£&en by storm. 
So much the more terrible was the shock throughout the Grecian 


I Dioddr. xUL 62. S* alxfiaXtO” piBju km v6.vt<k 
nap yui/oLeds tc koC TraiSas BtaSovv ele rh The Garthafl^xuans. after their nc- 
aroarSiraSov irapadiSXarrt • t&p S iySp&v tory over AgathoklSs in 307 B.C., BOCrl- 
7009 &\Syreiv, eif rpurxtktovv Svra9, their finest prlsonoTS as onetings 
vc^pl>^yaY«P «irl rhv r6inp^ io C irp&repoy o£ thanks tO the gods COiodOr. XX. 60). 
*AnCXKa.9 6 irdmrof airod virb r«Awi '09 avp- J* DlodOr. 70. 
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world of the events just recounted ; Selinus and Himera, two 
Grecian cities of ancient standing and uninterrupted ^ 
prosperity, had both of them been stormed, ruined, 
and depopulated by a barbaric host, within the space tiSo^out 
of three months.^ No event at all parallel had the Greeks 
occurred since the sack of MilStus by the Persians after Hanmb^ 
the Ionic revolt (496 B. 0 . 2 ), which raised such powerful 
sympathy and mourning in Athens. The war now JJnSS?™® 
raging in the uEgean, between Athens and Sparta 
with their respective allies, doubtless contributed to deaden 
throughout Central Greece the impression of calamities sustained 
by Greeks at the western extremity of Sicily. But within that 
island the sympathy with the sufferers was most acute, and 
aggravated by terror for the future. The Carthaginian general 
had displayed a degree of energy equal to any Grecian officer 
throughout the war, with a command of besieging and battering 
machinery suipassing even the heat equipped Grecian cities. The 
mercenaries whom he had got together were alike terrible from 
their bravery and ferocity, encouraging Carthaginian ambition to 
follow up its late rapid successes by attacks against the other 
cities of the island. No such prospects indeed were at once 
realized. Hannibal, having completed his revenge at Himera,, 
and extended the Caiihaginian dominion all across the north- 
west corner of Sicily (from Selinus on the southern sea to the site 
of Himera or Therma on the northern), dismissed his mercenary 
troops and returned home. Most of them were satiated with 
plunder as well as pay, though the Campanians, who had been 
foremost at the capture of Sdinus, thought themselves unfairly 
stinted, and retired in disgust.® Hannibal carried back a rich 
spoil, with gloiious trophies, to Carthage, where he was greeted 
with enthusiastic welcome and admiration.* 

Never was there a time when the Greek cities in Sicily, and 
Syracuse especially, upon whom the others would greatly rest 
in the event of a second Caithaginian invasion, h^ stronger 
motives for keeping themselves in a condition of efficacious 
defence. Unfortunately, it was just at this moment that a new 
cause of intestine discord burst upon Syracuse, fatally impairing 

I Xenoph. HeUen. i. 1, 87. 

s Heioaot. vf. 28. 


8DiodCr.xi«.0a-80. 
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'her strength and proving in its consequences destructive to her 
B.C. 409- liberty. The banished Syracusan general HermokratSs 
4oi kad recently arrived at Messen^ in Sicily, where he 

New intes. appears to have been at the time when the fugitives 
Himera. It has already been mentioned 
— Henuo- that he, with two colleagues, had commanded the 

SroM to Syracusan contingent serving with the Peloponnesians 
Sicily. under Mindarus in Asia. After the disastrous defeat 
of Kyzikus, in which Mindarus was slain and every ship in the 
fleet taken or destroyed, sentence of banishment was passed at 
Syracuse against the three admirals. Hermokratls was exceed- 
ingly popular among the trierarchs and the officers j he had stood 
conspicuous for incorruptibility, and had conducted himself (so 
far as we have means of judging) with energy and ability in his 
■command. The sentence, unmerited by his behaviour, was 
dictated by acute vexation for the loss of the fleet and for the 
disappointment of those expectations which Hermokrat^ had 
held out, combined with the fact that Diokl^ and the opposite 
party were now in the ascendant at Syracuse. When the banished 
general, in making it known to the armament, complained of its 
injustice and illegality, he obtained warm sympathy and even 
exhortations still to retain the command, in spite of orders from 
home. He forbade them earnestly to think of raising sedition 
against their common city and country,^ upon which the tiier- 
archs, when they took their last and aflectionate leave of him, 
bound themselves by oath, as soon as they should return to 
Syracuse, to leave no means untried for procuring his resto- 
raUon, 

The admonitory words addressed by HermokratSs to the for- 
He levieB wardness of the trierarchs would have been honour- 
able to his patriotism, had not his own conduct at the 
retuiu by same time been worthy of the worst enemies of his 
*®*°*'* country. For immediately on being superseded by 
the new admirals, he went to the satrap Pharnabazus, in whose 
favour he stood high, and obtained from him a considerable 
present of money, which he employed in collecting mercenary 
^troops and building ships, to levy war against his opponents in 

1 Xenopll. Hellen. 1 1, 28. ot 5* o^jc StZv crwidCw npbv Tijv iavr&r 

v6\w, &0, 
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Syracuse and procure his own restoration.^ Thus strengthened, 
he returned from Asia to Sicily, and reached the Sicilian MessSnS 
rather before the capture of Himera by the Carthaginians. At 
MessSn^ he caused five fresh triremes to be buUt, besides taking 
into his pay 1000 of the expelled Himerseans. At the head of 
these troops he attempted to force his way into Syracuse, under 
concert with his friends in the city, who engaged to assist his 
admission by arms. Possibly some of the trierarchs of his 
armament, who had before sworn to lend him their aid, had 
now returned and were among this body ot interior partisans. 

The moment was well chosen for such an enterprise. As the 
disaster at Kyzikus had exasperated the Syracusans b.o. 409~ 
against Hermokratls, so we cannot doubt that there 
must have been a strong reaction against Diokl& and obh^ed to 
his partisans, in consequence of the fall of Selinus 
unaided, and the subsequent abandonment of Himera. 

What degree of blame may fairly attach to DiokiSs for Seiinus, and 
these misfortunes, we are not in a condition to judge. 

But such reverses in themselves were sure to discredit giniana. 
him more or less, and to lend increased strength and stimulus to 
the partisans of the banished HermokratSs. Nevertheless that 
leader, though he came to the gates of Syracuse, failed in his 
attempt to obtain admission, and was compelled to retire, upon 
which he mai’ched his little army across the interior of the island, 
and took possession of the dismantled Selinus. Here he estab- 
lished himself as the chief of a new settlement, got together as 
many as he could of the expelled inhabitants (among whom 
probably some had already come back along with Empedion), 
and invited many fresh colonists &om other quarters. Be- 
establishing a portion of the demolished fortifications, he found 
himself gradually strengthened by so many new-comers, as to 
place at his command a body of 6000 chosen hoplites, probably 
independent of other soldiers of inferior merit With these 
troops he began to invade the Carthaginian settlements in the 
neighbourhood, MotyS and Panormus.® Having defeated the 
forces of both in the field, he carried his ravages successfully 
over their territories, with, large acquisitions of plunder. The 
Carthaginians had now no army remaining in Sicily, for their 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. L 1, 81 ; DiodOr. *f ii. 68. 8 DiodCr. zili* 68. 
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immense host of the preceding year had consisted only of mer- 
cenaries levied for the occasion and then disbanded. 

These events excited strong sensation throughout Sicily. The 
B.0. 408 — valour of Hermokratls, who had restored Selinus and 
conquered the Carthaginians on the very ground 
Hia further where they had stood so recently in terrific force, was 
re^u8^ contrasted with the inglorious proceedings of Diokl^s 
at Himera. In the public assemblies of Syracuse, this 
hones of the topic, coupled with the unjust sentence whereby 
siSfnear* Hennokiatfe had been banished, was emphatically set 
SSSSient partisans ; producing some reaction in his 

of oioiciss. favour, and a still greater effect in disgracing his rival 
Diokl^ Apprised that the tide of Syracusan opinion was turning 
towards him, Hermokratfis made renewed preparations for his 
return, and resorted to a new stratagem for the purpose of 
smoothing the difficulty. He marched from Selinus to the ruined 
site of Himera, informed himself of the spot where the Syracusan 
troops had undergone their murderous defeat, and collected 
together the bones of his slain fellow-citizens ; which (or rather 
the unburied bodies) must have lain upon the field unheeded for 
about two years. Having placed these bones on cars richly 
decorated, he mai'ched with his forces and conveyed them across 
the island from Himera to the Sjrracusan border. Here as an 
exile he halted ; thinking it suitable now to display respect for 
the law— though in his previous attempt he had gone up to the 
very gates of the city, without any similar scruples. But he sent 
forward some friends with the cars and the hones, tendering them 
to the citizens for the purpose of being honoured with due funeral 
solemnities. Tlieir arrival was the signal for a violent party dis- 
cussion, and for an outburst of aggravated displeasure against 
Dioklfis, who had left the bodies unburied on the field of battle. 
“It was to Hermokrat^s (so his partisans uiged) and to hia 
valiant efibrts against the Carthaginians, that the recovery of 
these remnants of the slain, and the opportunity of administering 
to them the funereal solemnities was now owing. Let the 
Syracusans, after duly performing such obsequies, testify their 
gratitude to Heimokrat^ by a vote of restoration, and their 
disjdeasure against Bioklls by a sentence of banishment” ^ 

1 DIodOr. ariii 68, 76, 
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Dioklls wilih his partisans was thus placed at great disadvantage. 
In opposing the restoration of Hermokratls, he thought it neces- 
sary also to oppose the proposition for welcoming and burying the 
bones of the slain citizens. Here the feelings of the people went 
vehemently against him ; the bones were received and interred, 
amidst the respectful attendance of idl ; and so strong was the 
reactionary sentiment generally, that the partisans of Hermokratfis 
carried their proposition for sentencing DioklSs to banishment. 
But on the other hand, they could not so far prevail as to obtain 
the restoration of Hermokrat^ himself. The purposes of the 
latter had been so palpably manifested, in trying a few months 
before to force his way into the city by surprise, and in now 
presenting himself at the frontier with an armed force under his 
command, that his readmission would have been nothing leas 
than a deliberate surrender of the freedom of the city to a despot.^ 

Having failed in this well-laid stratagem for obtaining a vote 
of consent, HermokratOs saw that his return could not B.a. 40S~- 
at that moment be consummated by open force. He 
therefore retired from the Syracusan frontier; yet krat^tnes 
only postponing his purposes of armed attack until his 
fiiends in the city could provide for him a convenient mto Syra- 
opportunity. We see plainly that his own party an armed 
within had been much strengthened, and his opponents 
enfeebled, by the recent manoeuvre. Of this a proof and slain, 
is to be found in the banishment of Diokl^, who probably was 
not succeeded by any other leader of equal influence. After a 
certain interval, the partisans of Hermokrat^ contrived a plan 
which they thought practicable, for admitting him into the city 
by night. Forewarned by them, he marched from Selinus at the 
head of 3000 soldiers, crossed the territory of Gela,^ and reached 
the concerted spot near the gate of Achradina during the night. 
From the rapidity of his advance, he had only a few troops along 
with him, the main body not having been able to keep up. 
With these few, however, he hastened to the gate, which he found 

^ DiOddr. ziii. 75. zeal o uiv AioxA^^ «Z« r5 ^idcnurOcu., vrdMv ov«xcSpi)o*ci' 
0 ^vyaS€v^ri, rhy Si *Ep/iOKpa.T7/v XeKivovyra. putrS, Se nva xpovov, rioy 

n-pocrade^ovro • i^iriiSirrevov yap tijv rav iftCXtav airhv ftMTa.v4fiiroiJ.iv«yt ^&piMi<rt 
Sphf rdAfiavy irore ^yepoWttf, fieri rpi<r^i,kCav arparuorSiv, zeal TTopnu- 

avaSei^jl iaurhy nSpayvov, $e\t Sti rtis Tektuav, ijzea yvxrbf irrl rcy 

3 Dioddr. siiL 76 6 uiv <^v *Ep(LO^ KrvvrtrayijJvov riSirov. 

icpdLTi}s r5r« rbv Kcu.pbv ovx bp&v eiBerov 

8—26 
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already ia possession of his friends, who had probably (like 
Pasim^lus at Corinth^) awaited a night on which they were posted 
ix) act as sentinels. Master of the gate, Hermokratds, though 
joined by his partisans within in arms, thought it prudent to 
postpone decisive attack until his own main force came up. But 
during this interval, the Syracusan authorities in the city, 
apprised of what had happened, mustered their full military 
strength in the agora, and lost no time in falling upon the band 
of aggressors. After a sharply contested combat, these aggressors 
were completely worsted, and Hermokrat^ himself slain with a 
considerable proportion of his followers. The remainder having 
fled, sentence of banishment was passed upon them. Several 
among the wounded, however, were reported by their relatives 
as slain, in order that they might escape being comprised in such 
a condemnation.® 

Thus perished one of the most energetic of the Syracusan 
citizens — a man not less effective as a defender of his country 
against foreign enemies, than himself dangerous as a formidable 
•enemy to her internal liberties. It would seem, as far as we can 
ms&e out, that his attempt to make himsdf master of his country’ 
was powerfully seconded, and might well have succeeded. But 
it lacked that adventitious support arising from present embar- 
rassment and danger in the foreign relations of the city, which we 
shall find so efiicacious two years afterwards in promoting the 
ambitious projects of Dionysius. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. 

aniodOr.xilL76. 

XenophCn (Hellen. i. 8, 18) states 
that Hermokxatds, de^tov ix 3,vpa- 
Kovcrwv, vas among those 'who ac- 
companied Phamabazus along -with 
the envoys intended to go to Susa, but 
who only went as far as Gordinmin 
Phrygia, and were detained by Phama- 
bazos (on the requisition of Cyras) for 
three years Tms must have been in 
the vear 407 B.C. Now 1 cannot 
reconcile this with the proceedings of 
Hermokrat^s as described hy iMo- 
dCrus— his coming to the Sicilian 
Messene, his esploits near Selinas, his 
varioos attempts to procure restoration 
to Syracuflo— all of which must have 
occurred in 408—407 B.C., ending with 
the death of Heimokrates. 


It seems to me impossible that 
the pel son mentioned by XenophOn 
as accompanying Phamabazus into the 
interior can have been the eminent 
HermokratOs. Whether it 'was another 
^rson^of the 

I ^^nottaSe ^ fco^^ermine! 
There were really two contemporary 
Syracusans beari]^ that name, for the 
father of Dionysius the desj^t was 
named Hermokratds. 

Polybius (xiL 25) states that Hermo- 
kratOs fought with the Lacedssmonians 
at iffigospotamL He means the emi- 
nent general so called, who, however, 
cannOT have been at JSgospotaml in 
the summer or autnmn of 405 B.c* 
There is some mistake in the assertion 
of Polybius, but I do not know how to 
explam it. 
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Dionysius — ^for the next coming generation the most formidable 
name in the Grecian world — ^now appears for the first 
time in history. He was a young Syracusan of no 
.consideration from family or position, described as 
even of low birth and low occupation — as a scribe or 
secretary, which was looked upon as a subordinate, though, 
essential, function.^ He was the son of Hermokrat^—not that 
eminent person whose death has been just described, but another 
person of the same name, whether related or not, we do not know.® 
It is highly probable that he was a man of literary ability and 
instruction, since we read of him in after-days as a composer of 
odes and tragedies ; and it is certain that he stood distinguished 
in all the talents for military action — bravery, force of will, and 
quickness of discernment. On the present occasion he espoused 
strenuously the party of Hermokrat^, and was one of those who 
took arms in the city on his behalf. Having distinguished 
himself in the battle, and received several wounds, he was among 
those given out for dead by his relations.® In this maimer he 
escaped the sentence of banishment passed against the survivors. 
And when, in the course of a certain time, after recovering from 
his wounds, he was produced as unexpectedly living, we may 
presume that his opponents and the leading men in the city left 
him unmolested, not thinking it worth while to reopen political 
inquisition in reference to matters already passed and finished. 
He thus remained in the city, marked out by his daring and 
address to the Hermokratman pai'ty, as the person most fit to take 
up the mantle and resume the anti-popular designs of their late 
leader. It will presently be seen how the chiefs of this party lent 
their aid to exalt him. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Syracuse was greatly 
enfeebled by this vision. Though the three several attempts of 
Hermokralfis to penetrate by force or fraud into the city had all 
failed, yet they had left a formidable body of malcontents be- 
hind; while the opponents also, the popular government and its 


^ DiodCr. adli. 96 ; xlv. 66. 
laokratfia, Or. v. (Philipp.) 8. 78— 
DlonyfnilS, Stv SvpiKo<rU»u 

Kai ry yeu€t koX r-g B6^ Koi roU dXXot; 
«ira<rtv, <&0. 

Demosthends, adv. Leptinem, p. 606 , 
8 17a ypofx/AaWca;, us ^00-4, 4&0. Poly- 


bius (xv. 86), iK Kfll rair€ivij9 

V7ro&e<r«a>9 dp/irjfftlf, <fisc. Cloinpare 
Polyssnus, v. 2, 2. 

sZenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 24.^ AiomSirtot 
6 *BpiJtoKparovs. DiodCr. ziii. 91. 

®Diod6r,3dii. 75 
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leaders, liad been materially reduced in power and considera- 
B. 0 . 40 r banisliment of Diokl§s. This magistrate 

was succeeded by Daphnseus and others, of whom we 
know nothing, except that they are spoken of as rich 
0®* men and representing the sentiments of the rich, and 
that they seem to have manifested but little ability, 
p^y oF Nothing could be more unfortunate than the weakness 

of Syracuse at this particular juncture ; for the Car- 
BaBgerfrom thaginians, elate with their successes at Selinus and 
BKmera, and doubtless also piqued by the subsequent 
retaliation of Hermokrat^s upon their dependencies at Moty^ and 
Panormus, were just now meditating a second invasion of Sicily 
on a still larger scale. Not uninformed of their projects, the 
Syracusan leaders sent envoys to Carthage to remonstrate against 
them, and to make propositions for peace. But no satisfactory 
answer could be obtained, nor were the preparations discontinued.^* 
In the ensuing spring, the storm gathering from Africa burst 
B.a 406 . 'vsith destructive violence upon this fated island, A 
mercenary force had been got together during the 
winter, greater than that which had sacked Selinus 
and Himera : 300,000 men, accoiding to Ephorus— 
120,000, according to Xenophdn and Timssus. Han- 
nibal was again placed in command ; but his pre- 
dominant impulses of family and religion having been 
satiated by the great sacrifice of Himera, be excused 
himself on the score of old age, and was only induced to accept 
the duty by having his relative Imilkon named as colleague. By 
their joint efforts, the immense host of Iberians, Mediterranean 
islanders, Campanians, Libyans, and Niimidians, was united at 
Carthage, and made ready to be conveyed across, in a fleet of 120 
triremes, with no less than 1600 transports.® To protect the 
landing, forty Carthaginian triremes were previously sent over 
to the Bay of Motye. The Syracusan leaders, with commendable 
energy and watchfulness, immediately despatched the like 
number of triremes to attack them, in hopes of thei-eby checking 
the further arrival of the grand armament. They were victorious, 
destroying fifteen of the Carthaginian triremes, and driving the 
rest back to Africa ; yet their object was not attained ; for 
1 Diod6r. xQi. T9. 3 l)iod6r. ziii. 86 ; Xeaoph. H^en. L 6, SL 
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Hannibal himself, coming forth immediately with fifty 
triremes, constrained the Syracusans to retire. Presently after- 
wards the grand armament appeared, disembarkmg its motley 
crowd of barbaric warriors near the western cape of Sicily. 

Great was the alarm caused throughout Sicily by their arrival 
All the Greek cities either now began to prepare for b.o. 406. 
war, or pushed with a more vigorous hand eq^uipments 

-previously begun, since they seem to have had some in sicUy— 

. 1 J.V active pre- 

previous knowledge of the purpose of the enemy, parations 

The Syracusans sent to entreat assistance both from 
the Italian Greeks and from Sparta. From the gentmn. 
latter city, however, little was to be expected, since her whole 
efforts were now devoted to the prosecution of the war against 
Athens ; this being the year wherein Kallikratidas commanded, 
and when the battle of Arginus® was fought. 

Of all Sicilian Greeks, the Agrigentines were both the most 
frightened and the most busily employed. Conterminous as they 
were with Sclinus on their western frontier, and foreseeing that 
the first shock of the invasion would fall upon them, they 
immediately began to carry in their outlying property within the 
walls, as well as to accumulate a stock of provisions for enduring 
blockade. Sending for Dexippus, a Lacedtemonian then in Gela 
as commander of a body of mercenaries for the defence of that 
town, they engaged him in their service, with 1600 hoplites ; 
reinforced by 800 of those Campanians who had served with 
Hannibal at Himera, but had quitted him in disgust^ 

Agrigentum was at this time in the highest state of prosperity 
and magnificence — a tempting prize for any invader. Grandeur 
Its population was very great ; comprising, according weai^, and 
to one account, 20,000 citizens among on aggregate ^Agiigen- 
total of 200,000 males — citizens, metics, and slaves ; 
according to another account^ an aggregate total of no less than 
800,000 persons numbers unauthentLcated, and not to be 
trusted further than as indicating a very populous city. Situated 
a little more than two miles from the sea, and possessing a 
spacious territory highly cultivated, especially with vines and 
olives, Agrigentum carried on a lucrative trade with the opposite 
•coast of Africa, where at that time no such plantations fiourishecL 

1 Diodfir. xiii. 81—84. 2 Diogen. Ladrfc. viit 63. 
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lts temples and porticos, especially the spacious temple of Zeus 
Olympius, its statues and pictures, its abundance of chariots and 
horses, its fortifications, its sewers, its artificial lake of nearly 
a mile in circumference, abundantly stocked witk fish — all these 
placed it on a par with the most splendid cities of the Hellenic 
world.^ Of the numerous prisoners taken at the defeat of the 
Carthaginians near Himera seventy years before, a very large 
proportion had fallen to the lot of the Agrigentines, and h^ been 
employed by them in public works contributing to the advantage 
or ornament of the city.^ The hospitality of the wealthy citizens 
— Gellias, Antisthen^, and others — ^was carried even to profusion. 
The surrounding territory was celebrated for its breed of horses, 3 
which the rich Agrigentines vied with each other in training and 
equipping for the chariot-race. At the last Olympic games im- 
mediately preceding this fatal Carthaginian invasion (that is, at 
the 93rd Olympiad— 408 B.O.), the Agrigentine Exsenetus gained 
the prize in a chariot-race. On returning to Sicily after his 
victory, he was welcomed by many of his friends, who escorted 
him home in procession with 300 chariots, each drawn by a pair 
of white horses, and all belonging to native Agrigentines. Of the 
festival by which the wealthy Antisthenfe celebrated the nuptials 
of his daughter, we read an account almost fabulous. Amidst all 
this wealth and luxury, it is not surpnsing to hear that the rough 
duties ol military exercise were imperfectly kept up, and that 
indulgencas, not very consistent with soldiei*-like efficiency, were 
allowed to the citizens on guard. 

Such was Agiigentum in May, 406 B.C., when Hannibal and 
Imilkon approached it with their powerful army. Their fimt 
propositions, however, were not of a hostile character. They 
invited the Agrigentines to enter into alliance with Carthage; or, 
if this were not acceptable, at any rate to remain neutral and at 
peace. Both propositions were declined.* 

Besides having taken engagements with Gela and Syracuse, the 
Agrigentines also felt a confidence, not unreasonable, in the 
strength of their own walls and situation. Agrigentum with its 
citadel was placed on an aggregate of limestone hills, immediately 
above the confluence of two rivers, both flowing from the north — 

1 JSodOr xiii. 81-84 ; Polyb. ix. 7. » Viiffil, ^neicl. ili. 704. 

3 DlodOr. xi. 26. 4 DioUOr. xiil. 86. 
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the river Akragas on the eastern and southern sides of the city^ 
and the Hypsas on its western side. Of this aggregate of hills, 
separated from each otlier by clefts and valleys, the northern half 
is the loftiest, being about 1100 feet above the level of the sea ; 
the southern half is less lofty. But on all sides, except on the 
south-west, it rises by a precipitous ascent ; on the side towards- 
the sea, it springs immediately out of the plain, thus presenting 
a fine prospect to ships passing along the coast The whole of 
this aggregate of hiUs was encompassed by a continuous wadi, 
built round the declivity, and in some parts hewn out of the solid 
rock. The town of Agngentum was situated in the southern half 
of the walled enclosure. The citadel, separated from it by a 
ravine, and accessible only by one narrow ascent, stood on the 
north-eastern hill ; it was the most conspicuous feature in the 
place, called the Athenaeum, and decorated by temples of AthSnS 
and of Zeus Atabyrius. In the plain under the southern wall of 
the city stood the Agngentine sepulchres.^ 

Reinforced by 800 Campanian mercenaries, with the 1600 other 
mercenaries brought by Dexippus from Gela, the cartiia- 
Agrigentines awaited confidently the attack upon ginians 
their walls, which were not only in far better condi- 
tion than ihose of Selinus, but also unapproachable by 
battering-machines or movable towers, except on one tombs near 
part of the south-western side. It was here that ^temper 
Hannib^ after reconnoitring the town all round, among their 
began his attack. But after hard fighting without ^S^ons 
success for one day, he was forced to retire at nightfall ; 
and even lost his battering train, which was burnt 
during the night by a sally of the besieged.® Desisting from 
further attempts on that point, Hannibal now ordered his troops 
to pull down the tombs, which were numerous on the lower or 

^ See about the Topography of Agri- Pindar calls the town irorofu^ 
gentum — Seyfert, Akxagas, pp. 21, 28, ’Axpayavri— Pyth. vi. 6; upbv ou^/ta 
40 (ptemboig, 1846). irorauov— Olymp. ii. 10. 

The modem town of Girgenti stands 3 niodOr. adil 85. 
on one of 1±Le hills of this vast aggre- We read of a stratagem in Poly»- 
gate, which is overspread with masses nns (v. 10, 4), whereby Imilkon is said 
of ruins, and round which the traces to have enticed the Agngentines, in 
of the old walls may be distinctly made one of their saUiea into incautious 
out, with considerable remains of them pursuit, by a simulated flight; and 
in some particular parts. thus to have Inflicted upon them a 

Compare Polybius, L 18 ; lx. 27. seriouB defeat. 
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southern side of the city, and many of which, especially that of 
the despot Theron, were of conspicuous grandeur. By this 
measure he calculated on providing materials adequate to the 
erection of immense mounds, equal in height to the southern 
wall, and sufficiently dose to it for the purpose of assault. His 
numerous host had made considerable progress in demolishing 
these tombs, and were engaged in breaking down the monument 
of Theron, when their progress was arrested by a thunderbolt 
falling upon it. This event was followed by religious terrors 
suddenly overspreadmg the camp. The prophets declared that 
the violation of the tombs was an act of criminal sacrilege. Every 
night the spectres of those whose tombs had been profaned 
manifested Ihemselves, to the afright of the soldiers on guard ; 
while the judgment of the gods was manifested in a violent pesti- 
lential distemper. Numbers of the army perished, Hannibal 
himself among them ; and even of those who escaped death, many 
were disabled from active duty by distress and suffering. Imilkon 
was compelled to appease the gods, and to calm the agony of the 
troops, by a solemn supplication according to the Carthaginian 
rites. He sacrificed a child, considered as the most propitiatory 
of all offerings, to Kronus ; and cast into the sea a number of 
animal victims as offerings to Foseid6n.^ 

These religious rites calmed the terrors of the army, and miti- 
Syracnsan gated, or were supposed to have mitigated, the dis- 

letoforce- temper; so that Imilkon, while desisting from all 

further meddling with the tombs, was enabled to 
resume his batteries and assaults against the walls, 
overthe*^^ though without any considerable success. He also 
iberiMs. dammed up the western river Hypsas, so as to turn 
stream against the wall ; but the manoeuvre pro- 
thexn. The duced no effect. His operations were presently inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a powerful army which marched 
from Syracuse, under Daphnaeus, to the relief of Agri- 
them In the gentum. Eeinforced in its road by the military strength 
retreat. Blamarina and Gela, it amounted to 30,000 foot and 

5000 horse on reaching the river Himera, the eastern frontier 
of the Agrigentine territory ; while a fleet of thirty Syracusan 
triremes sailed along the coast to second its efforts. As these 
1 DiodCr. xiU. 86. 
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troops neared the town, Lnilkon despatched against them a body 
of Iberians and Campanians who, however, after a strenuous 
combat, were completely defeated, and driven back to the Cartha- 
ginian camp near the city, where they found themselves under 
the protection of the main army. Daphnaeus, having secured the 
victory and inflicted severe loss upon the enemy, was careful to 
prevent his troops from disordering their ranks in the ardour of 
pursuit, in the apprehension that Tmilkon with the main body 
might take advantage of that disorder to turn the foitune of the 
day, as had happened in the terrible defeat before Himera, three 
years before. The routed Iberians were thus allowed to get back 
to the camp. At the same time the Agrigentines, witnessing 
from the walls, with joyous excitement, the flight of their enemies, 
vehemently urged their generals to lead them forth for an im- 
mediate sally, in order that the destruction of the fugitives might 
thus be consummated. But the generals were inflexible in resist- 
ing such demand, conceiving that the city itself would thus be 
stripped of its defenders, and that Imilkon might seize the occasion 
for assaulting it with his main body, when there was not suflEicient 
force to repel them. The defeated Iberians thus escaped to the 
main camp, neither pursued by the Syracusans, nor impeded, as 
they passed near the Agrigentme walls, by the population withim 
Presently Daphnaeus with his victorious army reached Agrigen- 
tum, and joined the citizens, who flocked in crowds, DapiuMeus 
■along with the Lacedaemonian Dexippus, to meet and 
welcome them. But the joy of meeting, and the re- niaoontent 
ciprocal congratulations on the recent victory, were 
fatally poisoned by general indignation for the un- beSi 
molested escape of the defeated Iberiams ; occasioned backward in 
by nothing less than remissness, cowardice, or corrup- ^;^repnt 
tion (so it was contended), on the part of the generals 
— first the Syracusan generals, and next the Agrigentine. Against 
the former little was now said, though much was held in reserve, 


iDiodCr.xiii.87. 

It appears that on eminence a little 
jmy eMtward from Agrigentum still 
bears the name of Jl Canipo Cartagl/ntu^ 
mitring some presumption that Tt was 
oime occupied by the Carthaginians. 
Evidently, the troops sent out by Imil' 
Jon to meet and repel Daphnseus, must 
have takeu post to tbe eostwaid of 


Agrigentum, ftom which side the 6ym- 
cusau anny of relief vms approaching: 
Seyfert (Afcragas, p. 41) contests this 
pomt. and supposes that they must 
have been on the tcestim side ; misled 
by the analogy of the Roman siege in 
262 b. C., when uie Carthaginian relieving 
army under Hanno were comingfrom the 
westward— from HeTakleia(Polvb.i. 
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as we sliall soon hear. But against the latter the discontent of 
the Agrigentine population burst forth instantly and impetuously. 
A public assembly being held on the spot) the Agrigentine generals, 
five in number, were put under accusation. Among many speakers 
who denounced them as guilty of treason, the most violent of all 
was the Kamarinsean Men^, himself one of the leaders, seem- 
ingly, of the Kamarinaean contingent in the army of Daphnseus. 
The concurrence of Men&i, carrying to the Agrigentines a full 
sanction of their sentiments, wrought them up to such a pitch of 
fury, that the generals, when they came to defend themselves, 
found neither sympathy nor even common fairness of bearing. 
Bour out of the five were stoned and put to death on the spot ; 
the fifth, Argeius, was spared only on the ground of his youth ; 
and even the Lacedaemonian Bexippus was severely censured.^ 
How far, in regard to these proceedings, the generals were 
Prlvationa ^^®hlly guilty, or bow far their defence, had it been 

In fairly heard, would have been valid, is a point which 

our scanty i^ormation does not enable us to determine, 
captures the it is certain that the arrival of the victorious 
the Syracusans at Agrigentum completely altered the 
relative position of affairs. Instead of further assault- 
tumis ing the walls, Imilkon was attacked in his camp by 
eyacua . j)apiin8eus. The camp, however, was so fortified as 
to repel all attempts, and the siege from this time forward became 
only a blockade — a contest of patience and privation between the 
city and the besiegers, lasting seven or eight months from the 
commencement of the siege. At first Daphnseus, with his own 
force united to the Agiigen tines, was strong enough to harass the 
Carthaginians and intercept their supplies, so that the greatest 
distress began to prevail among their army- The Campanian 
mercenaries even broke out into mutiny, crowding, with clamorous 
demands for provision and with menace of deserting, round the 
tent of Imilkon, who barely pacified them by pledging to them 
the gold and silver drinking-cups of the chief Carthaginians 
around him,® coupled with entreaties that they would wait yet a 

1 DiodCr. sdii. 87. vi. 88-the «ipeeoh of AthenftfiOWA 

The youth of Argeius, combined s Mentlou is again made, slxto-nve 
with the fact of his bdng in high coxa- years afterwards, in the descriptton of 
mand, makes us rather imagine that he the war of Timoleon against ™ 
was of noble birth: compare Thuoydid. Carthaginians, of the abundance oi 
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few days. During that short interval, he meditated and executed 
a bold stroke of relief. The Syracusans and Agrigentines were 
mainly supplied by sea from Syracuse, from whence a large 
transport of provision-diips was now expected, under convoy of 
some Syracusan triremes. Apprised of their approach, Imilkon 
silently brought out forty Carthaginian triremes from Motyd and 
Panormus, with which he suddenly attacked the Syracusan convoy, 
noway expecting such a surprise. Eight Syracusan triremes were 
destroyed, the remainder were driven ashore, and the whole fleet 
of transport fell into the hands of Imilkon. Abundance and 
satisfaction now reigned in the camp of the Carthaginians, while 
the distress, and with it the discontent, was transferred to Agri- 
gentum. Ibe Campanian mercenaries in the service of Dexippus 
began the mutiny, complaining to him of their condition. Per- 
haps he had been alarmed and disgusted at the violent manifesta- 
tion of the Agiigentmes against their generals, extending pai'tly 
to himself also. At any rate, he manifested no zeal in the defence, 
and was even suspected of having received a bribe of fifteen talents 
from the Carthaginians. He told the Campanians that Agrigen- 
tum was no longer tenable for want of supplies ; upon which they 
immediately retired, and marched away to Mess6n6, affirming that 
the time stipulated for their stay had expired. Such a secession 
struck every one with discouragement. The Agiigentine generals 
immediately instituted an examination, to ascertain the quantity 
of provision still remaining in the city. Having made the painful 
discovery that there remained but very little, they took the 
resolution of causing the city to be evacuated by its population 
during the coming night^ 

A night followed, even more replete with woe and desolation 
than that which had witnessed the flight of DiokleS Argentum 
with the inhabitants of Himera from their native city. SSan and 
Few scenes can be imagined more deplorable than the Sjrtoe^Car- 
vast population of Agrigentum obliged to hurry out 
of their gates during a December night, as their only chance of 

gold and silver drinking-cnps and ginians— a Sacred Band— mentioned in- 
Personal ornaments earned by these later times, couslstiiig of 2500 
™ Carthaginians on military men of distmgulshed bravery as well as 

^vice (DiodOr. xvi 81; Plutarch, of conspicuous position in the city 
Tl^eon, (J. 28. 295 ^ ^ , (Dlod5r xvl. 80 ; ^ 10). 

There was a select body of Oarcha i Diodbr. zUi. 88 
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escape from famine or the sword of a merciless enemy. The 
road to Qela was beset by a distracted crowd of both sexes and of 
every age and condition, confounded in one indiscriminate lot of 
suffering. No thought could be bestowed on the preservation of 
property or cherish^ possessions. Happy were they who could 
save their lives ; for not a few, through personal weakness or the 
immobility of despair, were left behind. Perhaps here and there 
a citizen, combining the personal strength with the filial piety of 
dSneas, might cariy away his aged father with the household 
gods on his shoulders ; but for the most part, the old, the sick, 
and the impotent^ all whose years were either too tender or too 
decrepit to keep up with a hurried flight, were of necessity 
abandoned. Some remained and slew themselves, refusing even 
to survive the loss of their homes and the destruction of their 
city; others, among whom was the wealthy Gellias, consigned 
themselves to the protection of the temples, but with little hope 
that it would procure them safety. The morning’s dawn 
exhibited to Imilkon unguarded walls, a deserted city, and a 
miserable population of exiles huddled together in disorderly 
flight on the road to Qela. 

For these fugitives, however, the Syracusan and Agrigentine 
soldiers formed a rear-guard suflcient to keep off the aggravated 
torture of a pursuit But the Carthaginian army found enough 
to occupy them in the undefended prey which was before their 
eyea They ru^^hed upon the town with the fury of men who 
had been stru^ling and suffering before it for eight months. 
They ransacked the houses, slew every living person that was left, 
and found plunder enough to satiate even a ravenous appetite. 
Temj)le8 as well as private dwellings were alike stripped, so that 
those who had taken sanctuary in them became victims like the 
rest— na fate which Gellias only avoided by setting fire to the 
temple in which he stood and perishing in its ruins. The great 
publie ornaments and trophies of the city— the bull of Phalaris, 
together with tho most precious statues and pictures— were pre- 
served by Imilkon and sent home as decorations to Carthage.^ 
While he gave up the houses of Agrigentum to be thus gutted, he 
still kept them standing, and caused them to serve as winter- 
quai-ters for the repose of his soldiei*s, after the hardships of an 

iDiodftr. xiii. 89,00. 
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eight months’ siege. The unhappy Agrigentine fugitives first 
found shelter and kind hospitality at Gela . from whence they 
were afterwardt», by permission oi the Syracusans, transferred to 
Leontini. 

I have described, as far as the narrative of Dioddrus permits us 
to know, this momentous and tragical portion of ^ 
Sicilian history — a suitable preface to the long 
despotism of Dionysius. It is evident that the seven ttou^out 
or eight months (the former of these numbers is 
authenticated by XenophOn, while the latter is given by Dioddrus) 
of the siege or blockade must have contained matters of the 
greatest importance which are not mentioned, and that even of 
the main circumstances which brought about the capture, we are 
most imperfectly informed. But though we cannot fully 
comprehend its causes, its effects are easy to understand. They 
were terror-striking and harrowing in the extreme. When the 
storm which had beaten down Selinus and Himera was now 
perceived to have extended its desolation to a city so much more 
conspicuous, among the wealthiest and most populous in the 
Grecian world — ^when the surviving Agrigentine population, 
including women and children, and the great proprietors ot 
chariots whose names stood recorded as victors at Olympia, were 
seen all confounded in one common fate of homeless iiiglit and 
nakedness — ^when the victorious host and its commanders took up 
their q[uarters in the deserted houses, ready to spread their 
conquests farther after a winter of repose — there was hardly a 
Greek in Sicily who did not tremble for his life and property,^ 
Several of them sought shelter at Syracuse, while others even 
quitted the island altogether, emigrating to Italy. 

Amidst so much anguish, humiliation, and terror, there were 
loud complaints against the conduct of the Syracusan jitter 
generals under whose command the disaster had 
occurred. The censure which had been cast upon s^Susau 
them before, for not having vigorously pursued the 
defeated Iberians, was now revived, and aggravated tenfold by 
the subsequent misfortune. To their inefficiency the capture 
of Agrigentum was ascribed, and apparently not without 
substantial cause. For the town was so strongly placed as to defy 
1 Dlod6r. xlii. 91. 
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assault, and could only be token by blockade : now we discern no 
impediments adequate to hinder the Syracusan generals from 
procuring supplies of provisions ; and it seems clear that the 
surprise of the Syracusan store-ships might have been prevented 
by proper precautions ; upon which surprise the whole question 
turned, between famine in the Carthaginian camp and famine in 
Agrigentum,^ The efficiency of Dexippus and the other generals 
in defending Agrigentum (as depicted by Dioddrus) stands sadly 
inferior to the vigour and ability displayed by Gylippus before 
Syracuse (as described by Thucydidds). And we can hardly 
wonder that by men in the depth of misery, like the Agrigen- 
tines, or in extreme alarm, like the other Sicilian Greeks, these 
generals, incompetent or treasonable, should be regarded as the 
cause of the rum. 

Such a state of sentiment under ordinary circumstances would 
The Hermo- condemnation of the generals and to the 

nomination of others, with little further result. But 
^racuae . it became of far graver import when combined with 
l^^to actual situation of parties in Syracuse. The 
subvert the Hermokrateau opposition party — ^repelled during the 
and S^ato preceding year vith the loss of its leader, yet nowise 
Dionysius, crushed — ^now reappeared more formidable than ever, 

under a new leader more aggressive even than Hermokrat^ 
himself. 

Throughout ancient as well as modem history, defeat and 
embarrassment in the foreign relations have proved fruitful causes 
of change in the internal government. Such auxiliaries had 
been wanting to the success of Hermokrat^ in the preceding 
year. But alarms of every kind now overhung the city in 
terrific magnitude, and when the first Syracusan assembly was 
convoked on retui*ning from Agiigentum, a mournful e^ence 
reigned ;*'as in the memorable description given by DemosthenSs 
of the Athenian assenxbly held immediately after the taking of 
Elateia.^ The generals had lost the confidence of their feUow- 
citizens ; yet no one else was forward at a juncture so full of 

1 DiodCr. xiii. 88 220. 

XenophCnconfinns the statement of This comparison is made by H. 
Diod6rus» that Agrigentum was token Brunet de Presle, in his valuable 
byfaimne(Hellen. i. 0, 21 ; ii. 2, 24>. historical work (Recherohes sur les 

9 DiodCr. 3dii. 91. Btablissemens dea Grecs en Sidle, 

8 DemostbenSs de Coron&, p* 286, s. Part iL s. 89, p. 219). 
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peril, to assume their duly, by profieriDg fit counsel for the future 
conduct of the waj:. Now was the time foi the Hermokratean 
pai’ty to lay their train for putting down, the government 
Dionysius, though both young and of mean family, was adopted 
as leader m conseq^uence of that audacity and bravery which even 
already he had displayed, both in the fight along with Hermo- 
kratls and in the battles against the Carthaginians. HippaHnus, 
a Syracusan of rich family who had ruined himself by dissolute 
expenses, was eager to renovate his fortunes, by seconding the 
elevation of Dionysius to the despotism Philistus (the 
subsequent historian of Syracuse), rich, young, and able, threw 
himself ardently into the same cause; and doubtless other 


leading persons, ancient Hermokrateans and others, stood 
forward as partisans in the conspiracy. But it either was fiom 
the beginning, or speedily became, a movement organized for the 
purpose of putting the sceptre into the hands of Dionysius, to 
whom all the rest, though several among them were of lar greater 
wealth and importance, served but as satdlites and auxiliaiaes. 

Amidst the sOence and disquietude which reigned in the 


Syracusan assembly, Dionysius was the first who rose 
to address them. He enlarged upon a topic suitable 
alike to the temper of his auditors aud to his own 
views. He vehemently denounced the generals as 
having betrayed the security of Syracuse to the 
Carth£^uians, and as the persons to whom the ruin 
of Agrigentum, together with the impending peril of 
every man around, was owing. He set forth their 
misdeeds, real or alleged, not merely with fulness and 
acrimony, but with a ferocious violence outstripping 
all the limits of admissible debate, and intended to 


Harangue of 
DionyiSus 
in the 
Syracusan 
assembly 
against the 
generals, 
who are 
deposed by 
vote of the 
^ple, aud 
Dionysius 
with others 
appointed 
In their 
room 


bring upon them a lawless murder, like the death of the generals 
recently at Agrigentum, “There they sit, the traitors I Do 
not wait for legal trial or verdict, but lay hands upon them at 


1 AristotdL Police, y. 5. 6. TCvomt, 
jd {JMTopoKaX ril{s iAtyapxw, icaX orav 
ra Zfita, • teal 

ip ci roiouToi KMvoTOfutv 0ffTov<rtt teal 
rvpavvCSi. ivtriStvrai airolf ^ Koracr- 
Kwdgovtriv tTPpov • &<nt*p *lmrokplvo9 
Aioinlo'iov iv Sypeucoiioraif. 

IllppailnuB was the father of 


Dion, respecting whom more here- 
after. 

Plato, in his warm sympathy for 
Dion, assigns to Hipparinus more of 
on equali^ of rank .and importance 
with the elder Dionysius than the 
subsequent fOots Justify (Plato, Bpistoi. 
yiip/«6SA;p. SiP). 
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once, and inflict upon them summary justice.”^ Such a brutal 
esdiortation, not unlike that of the Athenian Kritias, when he 
caused the execution of TheramenSs, in the oligarchical senate, 
was an offence against law as well as against parliamentary order. 
The presiding magistrates reproved Dionysius as a disturber of 
order, and fined him, as they were empowered by law.® But his 
partisans were loud in his support. Philistus not only paid 
down the fine for him on the spot, but publicly proclaimed that 
he would go on for the whole day paying all similar fines which 
might be imposed, and incited Dionysius to persist in such 
language as he thought proper. That which had begun as 
illegality was now aggravated into open defiance of the law. 
Tet so enfeebled was the authority of the magistrates, and so 
vehement the cry against them, in the actual position of the city, 
that they were unable either to punish or to repress the speaker. 
Dionysius pursued his harangue in a tone yet more inflammatory, 
not only accusing the generals of having corruptly betrayed 
Agrigentum, but also denouncing the conspicuous and wealthy 
citizens generally, as oligarchs who held tyrannical sway — ^who 
treated the many with scorn, and made their own profit out of 
the misfortunes of the city. Syracuse (he contended) could 
never be saved, unless men of a totally different character were 
invested with authority; men, not chosen from wealth and 
station, hut of humble birth, belonging to the people by position, 
and kind in their deportment from consciousness of their own 
weakness,® His bitter invective against generals already dis- 
credited, together with the impetuous warmth of his apparent 
sympathy for the people against the rich, were both alike 
favourably received. Plato states that the assembly became so 
furiously exasperated, as to follow literally the lawless and 

^ Diodor. sdn. 91. i.iropoviiiva>v Si In tJie description ^ven by Thucy* 
v&vrtav iropeASiiv & *Ep/AOKpa> cUdSs (vi. 32~89j of the debate in the 

TW9j T&v fjMif <rrporriy&v KaTfiy^pifoWf <09 Syracusan assembly (prior to the 
vpootBSvrtov ra irpaypara rotf Kapxv- amyal of the Atheiuan expeditioii) in 
S 0 H 019 * rd Si ir\rj$7j jrapugvv^ wpbv T^y which HermokratSs and AthenaAOias 
adrrSivri.uupCav,nopiuca}<MvjtAivtpipMivat speak, we find the magistrates inter' 
Ttv Kara Toty v6fiovt KKrfpov, oAA* U fexing to prevent the oonthraance of a 
xuobs tv c T 17 V S^v. debate which had become very personal 

» Diodor, adii 91. r&v S* &px6yn»y and aoilmonious ; though there was. 
rhv ALovifariov Kara rods nothing in it at all brutal, nor any 
v6fuiv9, 1U9 BopvfiovvrOf ^Ckttrros, o ris exhortation to pmuonal violence or 
UrropCat iarepov cvyypd^cast overlay inhdngement of the law. 
mxt*y fjieydkijv, <fea 8 DIoddr. adil. 91. 
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bloodthirsty inspirations of Dionysius, and to stone all these 
generals, ten in number, on the spot, without any form of trial. 
But DiodCrus simply t^s us, that a vote was passed to cashier 
the generals, and to name in their places Dionysius, Hipparlnus, 
and others.1 This latter statement is, in my opinion, the more 
probable. 


1 Plato, EpistoL viii p. 864. ot yA/» of fact, wMcli mi/cht be prodnoed in 
irpd Aiowartov #eal^ 'Imeaptvw a.p$avrtov support of the views of those who 
ztKtXMoTM rSn a>t 4 ^ovto ^vSai/jLdvm wgect the letters of Plato as spurious, 
rpv^at^f t* leal Sfia, apxoPruv though Ast does not notice it, while 
apxorrvff • oi leal rouy Sexa arparrryovf going through the letters wriiKim, and 
KaT€Am/o’ay fidAAovres roitt vpb Aiow^ oondeznning them not only as un- 
viovt Kara v6pav o^Uva xpCvavrei^ Iva Platonic but as despicable compoai- 
0 ^ Sov^oi^ IlijStvl fwfTs avv SiK^ tions. After attentively studying both 
vouKf S«cv6Txtt xAKoBtpoL S' eXw irdj^ the letters themselves, and his reason- 
irdjws* a^ rvpavvLSnt iyworro aif- ing, I dissent entirely from Asfs con- 

elusion. The first letter, that which 
DiodOr. xiii. 9^ irapecuTLKa vote p.iv purports to come not from Plato, but 
4Av<r« Mpovs Si elA«ro errpa- trom Dion, is the only one against 

<!v oZv «ai Tov Atovvertoy. Some which he seems to me to have mode 
little time afterwards, DiodCrus further outagood case (see Ast, Ueber Platon's 
mentio^ that Dionysius accused before Leben und Schnfben, pp. 604—680). 
the pubhc MsembJy, and caused to be Against the others, I cannot think 
put to deato, Daphj^us and Demar- that he has shown any sufficient ground 
chua(xia. 96) : no w Daphnseus was one for pronouncing them to be spurious, 
of *5® generals (xm. 86—88). and i theiefore contmue to treat them 

If we assume the fact to Imve os genuine, following the opinion of 
occurred, m Plato ^nns ifc,^ wo Cicero and Plutarch. It is admitted 
cannot easily explain how something by Ast that their authenticity was not 
so impiessve and terror-strikinig suspected in antiqnity, as far as our 
came to be transformed into the more knowledge extend. Without con- 
wmmonplace statement of Dlodbrus, sidering the presumption hence arisi^ 
by Bphorus, Thj^pompus, Hermelas, as conSusive, I think it requires to be 
TimsBus, or PhUistuSi from one of countervailed by stronger substantive 
whom probably his narrative is grounds tJian tiboso which Ast has 
borrowed. urged. 

But if we assume Dtoddrus to he Among the total number of thirteen 

correct, we can easily account for the letters, those relating to Dion and 
erroneous belief in the mind of Plata JDionymos (always setrang aside the 
A very short time before this scene at first letter)— that is, the second, third, 
Sy^use, an analogous droumstaace fourth, seventh, eighth, and thirteenth 
really occmied at Agrigentum. —are ttie most fffir of aJlnsions to fact 
The assembled Amigentines, being and details. Some of them go very 
In&med a^nst thdt generals for much into detail. Now, had they been 
what they believed to be slackness or the work of a forger, it is fair to con- 
tTMjdi^ in the i^nt fight with the tend l^t he could hardly avoid laying 
Oarth agfiTians , luMl stoned four of hims^ more open to contradi^n 
ajmonjbe spot, and only spa^ the than he has done, on the score of 
yonth (Dioddr, Inaccuracy and inconsistency with the 
xui. 87). ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ supposed situation. I have alrea^ 

I cannot but t hink that Pxato con- mentioned one inaccuracy* which I 
founded in his memory the scene and take to be a favZt of memory, both 
proceedings at Syracuse with the other conceivable and pardonable. Ast 
events, so recently antecedent, at mentions another, to disprove the 
Agrigentum. His letter (from which authenticity of the eighth letter, re- 
the above citation Is made) was written specting the son of Dion Plato, in 
In his old age, fifty years after the this eighth letter, speaking in the 
^ of the deceased Dion, recom- 

Tbis is one inaccuracy as to matter mends the Syracusans to name Dion's 

8—27 
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Sach was the first stage of what we may term the despot's 
progress, successfully consummated. The pseudo- 
^bitions demagogue Dionysius outdoes, in fierce professions of 


Dionysiiia 

—he 

Intrigues 

against his 

colleagues, 

and 

frustrates 
all their 
proceedings. 
He procures 
a vote for 
restoring 
theHeimo- 
kiatean 


antipathy against the rich, an^^thing that we read as 
coming from the reed demetgogues, Athenagoras at 
Syracuse, or Eledn at Athens, l^hold him now 
sitting as a member of the new Board of Generals, at 
a moment when the most assiduous care and energy, 
combined with the greatest unanimity, wei*e required 
to put the Syracuann military force into an adequate 
state of eflSiciency. It suited the policy of Dionysius 
not only to bestow no care or energy himself, but to 
nullify all that was bestowed by his colleagues, and to 


son as one of the tuembers of a tri- 1 cannot, therefore, admit that Ast 
partitekmgshiD.fllongwithHippaiinus has proved the ^hth Platonic letter 
(son of the ^der Dionysius) and the to be inaccurate m respect to matter 
younger Dionysius, luis (contends of fact. 1 will add that the letter does 
Ast, p 528) cannot be correct, because not mention the name of Dion's son 
Diona son died before his father. To (though Ast says it onJTit him Hfo- 
make the argument of Ast complete, pwnniu ) ; and that it does spe<^y the 
we ought to be sure that Dion had tAree partners in the triparute Mng- 
only one son ; for which there is doubt- ship suggested Qhoui^ Ast says that 
less the evidence of Plutarch, who, it only meutlonea troo). 
after having stated that the son of Most of Asfs arguments against the 
Dion, a youth nearly grown up, threw authenticity 6f the letters however, 
bimsdf from the roof of the house and arp founded, not upon alleged inac- 
was killed, goes on to say that Kallip- coracles ot fact, but upon what he 
pus, the political enemy of Dion, maintains to be impropriety and mean- 
founded uj^n this misfortune a false ness of thought, cmlnish intrusion of 
rumourwhichhedTOulated— AW philosophy, unseasonable mysticism 
& IT a t .9 ytyovb 9 iyvfoM vhv AtowjrCitv and pedantry, dto. In some of his 
KoXtlv 'ATToWoxpaniv nal critidsms 1 coincide, though by no 

BiaSoxov (Plutarch, Dion, o. 65, 6Q: means in all. But I cannot acc^t 
compare also c. SI— rov vaxSCw)- But them as evidence to prove the point 
since the rumour was altogether false, for which he contends— the spurious- 
wexuay surely imagine that EalUppus, ness of the letters. The proper con- 
taking advantage of a notorious acci- elusion from his premises appears to 
dent which had just proved fatal to the me to be, that Plato wrote letters 
eldest son of Dion, may have fabricated which, when tried by our canons abont 
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frustrate deliberately all chance of unanimity. He immediately 
bogan a systematic opposition and warfare against his colleagues. 
He refused to attend at their Board, or to hold any communica- 
tion with them. At the frequent assemblies held during this 
agitated state of the public mind, he openly denounced them as 
engaged in treasonable correspondence with the enemy. It is 
obvious that his colleagues, men newly chosen in the same spirit 
with himself, could not as yet have committed any such treason 
in favour of the Carthaginians. But among them was his 
accomplice Hipparinus while probably the rest also, nominated 
by a party devoted to him personally, were selected in a spirit of 
collusion, as either thorough-going partisans, or worthless and 
incompetent men, easy for him to set aside. At any rate his 
calumnies, though received with great repugnance by the leading 
and more intelligent citizens, found favour with the bulk of the 
assembly, predisposed at that moment from the terrors of the 
situation to suspect every one. The new Board of Gener^ 
being thus discredited, Dionysius alone was listened to as an 
adviser. His first and most strenuous recommendation was, that 
a vote should be passed for restoring the exiles— men (he 
afirmed) attached to their country, and burning to save her, 
having already refused the offers of her enemies ; men who had 
been thrown into banishment by previous political dispute, but 
who, if now generously recalled, would manifest their gratitude 
by devoted patriotism, and serve Syracuse far more warmly than 
the allies invoked from Italy and Pelopoim§sua. His discredited 
colleagues either could not or would not oppose the proposition ; 
which, being warmly pressed by Dionysius and all his party, 
was at length adopt^ by the assembly. The exiles accordingly 
returned, compiising all the most violent men who had been in 
arms with Hermokratds when he was slain. They returned 
glowing with party-antipathy and revenge, prepared to retaliate 
upon others the confiscation under which themselves had suffered, 

sins IL and Dion, cannot be doubted, when we consider botii the character 
That he would write letters to Diony- and the station of Pionysins, it is 
dus on the snbtiect— that he would difficult to lay down befoiehand any 
anxiously seek to mainta i n influence assured canon as to the epistolary tone 
over him, on all ^unds— that he in which Plato would think most snit- 
wonld manifest a lofty opinion of able to address him. 
himself and his own philosophy, is , « o 

perfectly natural and credible. And Plutarch, Pion, o. 8, 
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and looking to the despotism of Dionysius as their only means of 
1 

The second step of the despofs progress was now accomplished. 
Dionysius Dionysius had filled up the ranks of the Hermokratean 
a S^usm obtained an energetic band of satellites, 

re^oree- whose hopes and interests were thoroughly identified 
Gola He with his own. Meanwhile letters ariived from Qela, 
Swuti^n OT ®Ji<^®ating reinforcements, as Imilkon was understood 
Tjanlshment to be about to march thither. Dionysius, being em- 
Geioan powered to conduct thither a body of 2000 hoplites with 

obgarchy. 40Q horsemen, turned the occasion to profitable account 
A regiment of mercenaries, under the Lacedaemonian Dexippus, 
was in garrison at Qela; while the government of the town is said 
to have been oligarchical, in the hands of the rich, though with 
a strong and discontented popular opposition. On reaching Qela, 
Dionysius immediately took part with the latter, originating the 
most violent propositions against the governing rich, as he had 
done at Syracuse. Accusing them of treason in the public as- 
sembly, he obtained a condemnatory vote under which they were 
put to death and their properties confiscated. With the funds so 
acquired, he paid the arrears due to the soldiers of Dexippus, and 
doubled the pay of his own Syracusan division. These measurea 
procured for him immense popularity, not merely with all the 
soldiers, but also with the Geloan Demos, whom he had relieved 
from the dominion of their wealthy oligarchy. Accordingly, after 
passing a public vote, testifying their gratitude, and bestowing 
upon him large rewards, they despatched envoys to carry the 
formal expression of their sentiments to Syracuse. Dionysius 
resolved to go back thither at the same time, with his Syracusan 
soldiers, and tried to prevail on Dexippus to accompany !Um with 
his own division. T^ being refused, he went thither with his 
Syracusans alone. To the Qdoans, who earnestly entreated that 
they might not be forsaken when the enemy was daily expected, 
he contented himself with replying that he would presently return 
with a larger force.® 

A third step was thus obtained. Dionysius was going back to 
Syracuse with a testimonial of admiration and gratitude from Qela 
— with increased attachment on the part of his own soldiers, on 
1 Diod^r. xiU. 98. * DiodCr. sfit 98. 
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account of the double pay — and with the means of coining and 
circulating a new delusion. It was on the day of a He retnnw 
solemn festival that he reached the town just as che 
citizens were coming in crowds out of the theatre, 

Amidst the bustle of such a scene, as well as of the 
retiun of the soldiers, many citizens flocked around 
him to inquire : What news about the Carthaginians 1 treason. 
<‘Do not ask about your foreign enemies (was the reply of 
Dionysius); you have much worse enemies within among you. 
Your magistrates — ^these very men upon whose watch you rely 
during the indulgence of the festival— they are the traitors who 
are pillaging the public money, leaving the soldiers unpaid, and 
neglecting all necessary preparation, at a moment when the enemy 
with an immense host is on the point of assailing you. I knew 
their treachery long ago, but I have now positive proof of it For 
Imilkon sent to me an envoy, under pretence of treating about 
the prisoners, but in reality to purchase my silence and conni- 
vance ; he tendered to me a larger bribe than he had given to 
them, if 1 would consent to refrain from hindering them, since 1 
could not be induced to take part in their intrigues. This is too 
much. I am come home now to throw up my command. While 
my colleagues are corruptly bartering away their country, I am 
willing to take my share as a citizen in the common risk, but 1 


cannot endure to incur shame as an accomplice in their tieachery.’* 
Such bold allegations, scattered by Dionysius among the crowd 
pressing round him — ^renewed, at length, with emphatic nionyaliia 
formality, in the regular assembly held the next day — ^2^*^ 
and concluding with actual resignation — struck deep 
terror into the Syracusan mind. He spoke with autho- fSu 
rity, not merely as one fresh from the frontier exposed, 
but also as bearing the grateful testimonial of the Gleloans, echoed 
with enthusiasm by the soldiers whose pay he had recently doubled. 


His assertion of the special message from Imilkon, probably an 
impudent falsehood, was confidently accepted and backed by all 
these men, as well as by his other partisans, the Hermokratean 


party, and most of all by the restored exiles. What defence the 
accused generals made, or tried to make, we are not told. It was 
not likely to prevail, nor did it prevail, against the positive de- 
position of a witness so powerfully seconded. The people, per- 
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suaded of their treason, were incensed a^nst them, and trembled 
at the thought of being left, by the resignation of Dionysius, to 
the protection of such treacherous guardians against the impending 
invasion. Now was the time for his partisans to come forward 
with their main proposition : “ Why not get rid of these traitors, 
and keep Dionysius alone ^ Leave them to be tried and punished 
at a more convenient season ; but elect him at once general with 
full powers, to make head against the pressing emergency from 
without Do not wait until the enemy is actually assaulting our 
walls. Dionysius is the man for our purpose, the only one with 
whom we have a chance of safety. Eecollect that our glorious 
victory over the 300,000 Carthaginians at Himera was achieved 
by Gelon acting as general with full powers.” Such rhetoric was 
irresistible in the present temper of the assembly— when the 
partisans of Dionysius were full of audacity and acclamation — 
when his opponents were discomfited, suspicious of each other, 
and without any positive scheme to propose— and when the storm 
which had already overwhelmed Seljnus, Himera, and Agrigen- 
tum, was about to burst on Gela and Syracuse. A vote of the 
assembly was passed, appointing Dionysius general of the city, 
alone, and with full powers by what majority we do not know. 

The first use which the new general-plenipotentiary made of 
his dignity was to propose, in the same assembly, that the pay of 
the soldiers should be doubled. Such liberality (he said) would 
be the best means of stimulating their zeal ; while in regard to 
expense, there need be no hesitation — ^the money might easily be 
provided. 

Thus was consummated the fourth, and most important, act of 
Apparent the despot’s progress. A vote of the assembly had 
been obtained, passed in constitutional forms, vesting 
people alter in Dionysius a single-handed power unknown to and 
above the laws — ^unlimited and unresponsible. But 
to dbtetaaf* aware that the majority of those who thus 

Yoteenaur- voted had no intention of permanently abn^ting 
their freedom — ^that they meant only to create a tem- 
<5®®^ poraiy dictatorship, under the pressing danger of the 
moment^ for the express purpose of preserving their freedom 
against a foreign enemy— and that even thus much had been 

1 DiodCr. xiiL 94. 
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obtained by impudent delusion and calumny, wbich subsequent 
reflection would speedily dissipate. No sooner had the vote 
passed than symptoms of regret and alarm became manifest among 
the people. What one assembly had conferred, a second repentant 
assembly might revoke.^ It therefore now remained for Dionysius 
to ensure the perpetuity of his power by some organized means ; 
80 as to prevent the repentance, of which he already discerned the 
commencement) from realizing itself in any actual revocation. 
For this purpose he required a military force extra-popular and 
anti-popular ; bound to himself and not to the city. He had 
indeed acquired popularity with the Syracusan as well as with the 
mercenary soldiers, by doubling and ensuring their pay. He had 
energetic adherents, prepared to go all lengths on his behalf, 
especially among the restored exiles. This was an important 
basis, but not suflBlcient for his objects without the presence of a 
special body of guards, constantly and immediately available, 
chosen as well as controlled by himself, yet acting in such voca- 
tion under the express mandate and sanction of the people. He 
required a further vote of the people, legalizing for his use such a 
body of guards. 

But with all his powers of delusion, and all the zeal of his 
partisans, he despaired of getting any such vote from veroh 
an assembly held at Syracuse. Accordingly he WonyBiSato 
resorted to a manoeuvre, proclaiming that he had 
resolved on a march to Leontini, and summoning the full 
military force of Syracuse (up to the age of forty) to inarch along 
with him, with orders for each man to bring with him thirty 
days* provision, Leontini had been, a few years before, an 
independent city, hut was now an outlying fortified post, 
bdonging to the Syracusans, wherein varions foreign settlers 
and exiles from tiie captured Sicilian cities had obtained 
permission to reside. Such men, thrown out of their position 
and expectations as citizens, were likely to lend either their votes 
or their swords willingly to the purposes of Dionysius, While 

^ ^DiodCr. xiiL ^ 8i iXoSov 4avroi^s itfnrSntv worpidos 

Tij» cicicXii(r(.ac, ovk dXlyot twv Svpcucov KoStirrcuetfrcs. 6 ti Aiov«<n.Of, rhv 
Kariiyopow irpavScmv, 4onr«p |tffr,<£voi«v r&v «yX»v A0<i<rat 
ovK mnoL ravra KwiwtmKjrw rots y^p fiov\6iJi9Vou dt’ of rpiSirov 

X^o>Mts «(s tovniyc jpxopooot, S^yotro ^vXoieos alnj<raff$eu. tov otaputros. 

wcScwpovv. o»rot toi^tov yap vyr/xtapnieivTos, AfS^s ^jtcAAc 

ovv fitfioMtrai PovX6tuvoi ikmOtpiav, icvptcuoviv Tijs TupowtSos. 
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lie thus found many new adherents there, besides those whom he 
brought with bun, he foresaw that the general body of the 
Syracusans, and especially those most disaffected to him, would 
not be disposed to obey his summons or accompany him.i For 
nothing could be more preposterous, in a public point of view, 
than an outmarch of the whole Syracusan force for thirty days 
to Leontini, where there was neither danger to be avert^ nor 
profit to be reaped ; at a moment too when the danger on the 
side of Gela was most serious, from the formidable Carthaginian 
host at Agrigentuni. 

Dionysius accordingly set out with a force which purported, 
Avotelfl ostensibly and according to summons, to be the full 
wheMTST** manifestation of Syracuse, but which, in 

body of reality, comprised mainly his own adherents. On 
encamping for the night near to Leontini, he caused a 
to lum. factitious clamour and disturbance to be raised during 
the darkness around his own tent ordered fires to be kindled, 
summoned on a sudden his most intimate friends, and affected to 
retire under their escort to the citadel. On the morrow an 
assembly was convened, of the Syracusans and residents present, 
purporting to be a Syracusan assembly — Syracuse in military 
guise, or as it were in Comitia Oentuiiata, to employ an ancient 
phrase belonging to the Roman republic. Before this assembly 
Dionysius appeared, and threw himself upon their protection, 
affirming that his life had been assailed during the preceding 
night, calling upon them emphatically to stand by him against 
tlie incessant snares of his enemies, and demanding for that 
purpose a permanent body of guards. His appeal, plausibly and 
pathetically turned, and doubtless warmly seconded by zealous 
partisans, met with complete succesa The assembly — Syracusan 
or quasi-Syracusan, though held at Leontmi — passed a formal 
decree, granting to Dionysius a body-guard of 600 men, selected 
by himself and responsible to him alone.^ One speaker, indeed, 
proposed to limit the guards to such a number as should be 

IDiodCr. Xili 95. ro9$ vA«(<rrov9 o9S* tit Acopt(- 

(Xieontisi) rdT« ^poifpiov ToU Svpa- vovt. 

Ktnitrioitt irK^pn ihrapxoy ^vydStty xal Many of the exp^ed Agrigen t lnes 
(ivuv avBp^iruv, yip Todrov? settled at Iisontini, by permission of 

tfWdTHvurrav &v9pAvovs the ^ractisaas (DiodOr. xUi. 89). 

yovt fJMTofiok^t • ruv Si lS,vp€ueov<rMV 3 Diod6r. xiii. 96. 
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sufficient to protect him against any small number of personal 
enemies, but not to render him independent of, or formidable to, 
the many.^ But such precautionary refinement was not likely to 
be much considered, when the assembly was dishonest or mis- 
guided enough to pass the destructive vote here solicited ; and 
even if embodied in the words of the resolution, there were no 
means of securing its observance in practice. The regiment of 
guards being once formally sanctioned, Dionysius heeded little 
the limit of number prescribed to him. He immediately 
enrolled more than 1000 men, selected as well for their bravery 
as from their poverty and desperate position. He provided them 
with the choicest arms, and promised to them the most 
munificent pay. To this basis of a certain, permanent, legalized 
regiment of household troops, he added further a sort of standing 
army, composed of mercenaries hardly less at his devotion than 
the guards properly so called. In addition to the mercenaries 
already around him, he invited others from all quarters by 
tempting offers, choosing by preference outlaws and profligates 
and liberating slaves for the purpose.^ Next summoning from 
Qela Dexippus the Lacedoamonian, with the troops under his 
command, he sent this officer away to PeloponnGsus, as a man 
not trustworthy for his jiurpose and likely to stand forward on 
behalf of the freedom of Syracuse. He then consolidated all the 
mercenaries under one organization, officering them anew with 
men devoted to himself. 

This fresh military levy and organization was chiefly accom- 
plished during his stay at Leontini, without the 
opposition which would probably have arisen if it had 
’been done at Syracuse; to which latter place Syracuse as 
Dionysius march^ back in an attitude far more 
imposing than when he left it. He now entered the gates at the 
head not only of his chosen body-guard, but also of a regular 
army of mercenaries, hired by, and dependent upon, himself 
He marched them at once into the islet of Orlygia (the interior 
and strongest part of the oily commanding the harbour), 


lAristotel Politic. UL 10, 18. Kal 

Atow<r£<f Ttf, iffm toOp ovv- 

€^oifAcvc Tot; SvpoueovWois 8i36y«u, ro- 
yoilrov? T 0 O 5 AiJAttKOs— <.«. roflraiJnii^ rify 
Ztrxvy, iKdarov ftiv koX Koi 


Wfi.vk9Uy»y KptCrmt roO Si 
tXyat, 

SDIodOr. 3dT. 7. rovt 
vwt OoiIXov;, <fco. 
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established his camp in that acropolis of Syracuse, and stood 
forth as despot conspicuously in the eyes of alL Though the 
general sentiment among the people was one of strong repugnance, 
yet his powerful military force and strong position rendered all 
hope of open resistance desperate. And the popular assembly — 
convoked under the pressure of his force, and probably composed 
of none but his partisans — was found so subservient, as to 
condemn und execute, upon his requisition, Daphnseus and 
Demarchus. These two men, both wealthy and powerful in 
Syracuse, had been his chief opponents, and were seemingly 
among the very generals whom he had incited the people to 
massacre on the spot without any form of trial, in one of the 
previous public assembliea^ One step alone remained to decorate 
the ignoble origin of Dionysius, and to mark the triumph of the 
Hermokratean party by whom its elevation had been mainly 
brought about He immediately married the daughter of 
Hermokratds; giving his own sister in marriage to Polyxenus* 
the brother of that deceased chief.^ 


Thus was consummated the fifth or closing act of the despot’s 


JDionysiiis 
as despot— 
the means 
whmieby he 
attamea the 
power. 


progress, rendering Dionysius master of the lives and 
fortunes of his fellow-countrymen. The successive 
stages of his rise I have detailed from Dioddrus, who 
(excepting a hint or two horn Aristotle) is our only 
informant His authority is on this occasion better 


than usual, since he had before him not merely Ephorus and 


Timssus, but also Fhilistus. He is, moreover, throughout this 


whole narrative at least clear and consistent with himsdif. We 


understand enough of the political strategy pursued by Dionysius 
to pronounce that it was adapted to his end with a degree of skill 
that would have greatly struck a critical eye like Machiavel, 
whose analytical appreciation of means, when he is canvassing 
men like Dionysius, has been often unfairly construed as if it 
implied sympathy with and approbation of their end. We see 
that Dionysius, in putting himself forward as the diief and 
representative of the Hermokratean party, acquired the means of 
employing a greater measure of fraud and delusion thaman exile 
like Hermokratls, in prosecution of the same ambitious purposes. 
PavourM by the dangers of the state and the agony of the public 


1 Dioddr. silt 90. 9 BiodOr. Le,; Flataroh, Dion. o. 3. 
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mind, he was enabled to stimulate an ultra-democratical ardour 
both in defence of the people against the rich, and in denunciation 
of the unsuccessful or incompetent generals, as if they were- 
corrupt traitors. Though it would seem that the government of' 
Syracuse in 406 B.c. must have been strongly democratical, yet 
Dionysius, in his ardour for popular rights, treats it as an anti- 
popular oligarchy, and tries to acquire the favour of the people- 
by placing himself in the most open quarrel and antipathy to the 
rich. Nine years before, in the debate between Hermokrat^s 
and Athenagoras in the Syracusan assembly, the former stood 
forth, or at least wks considered to stand forth, as champion of 
the rich, while the latter spoke as a conservative democrat,, 
complaining of conspiracies on the part of the rich. In 406 B.O.. 
the leader of the Herniokratean party has reversed this policy,, 
assuming a pretended democratical fervour much more violent 
than that of Athenagoras. Dionysius—who took up the trade- 
of what is called a demagogue on this one occasion, simply for the- 
purpose of procuring one single vote in his own favour, and then, 
shutting the door by force against all future voting and all cor- 
rection — ^might resort to grosser falsehood than Athenagoras, who, 
as an habitual speaker, was always before the people, and even 
if successful by fraud at one meeting, was nevertheless open to- 
exposure at a second. 

In order that the voting of any public assembly shall be really 
available as a protection to the people, its votes must not only be- 
preceded by full and free discussion, but must also be open from 
time to time to re-discussion and correction. That error will from 
time to time be committed, as well by the collective people as by 
particular fractions of the people, is certain ; opportunity for 
amendment is essential. A vote which is understood to be final, 
and never afterwards to be corrigible, is one which can hardly 
turn to the benefit of the people themselves, though it may often, 
as in the case of Dionysius, promote the sinister purposes of some? 
designing protector. 
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CHAPTEE LXXXIL 

SICILY DURING THE DESPOTISM OP THE ELDER 
DIONYSIUS AT SYRACUSE. . 


Thb proceedings, recounted at the close of my last chapter, 
B,o. 406. whereby Dionysius erected his despotism, can hardly 
Imflkon occupied less than three months, coinciding 

with the nearly with the first months of 406 B.a, inasmuch as 
Agrigentum was taken about the winter solstice of 406 
Som^fgri molested during this period by the 

gentum to' Carthaginians, who were kept inactive in quarters at 
Attack Gela. Agrigentum, to repose after the hardships of the 
blockade ; employed in despoiling the city of its movable 
ornaments for transmission to Carthage, and in burning or 
defacing, with barbarous antipathy, such as could not be carried 
away.* In the spring Imilkon moved forward towards Gela, 
having provided himself with fresh Biege^machines. He ensured 
his supplies from the Carthaginian territory in his rear. Finding 
no army to oppose him, he spread his troops over the territory 


i3Cen. Hellen. il. 2, 24. 6 iviavrbs time Is not quite aeonrate In either one 
(Kriyev. iv $ fMcrovm Atoi^oxoff irvpiv^ passage or the o^er. l^e capture of 
Ac. Agrigentum took place at the close of 

The year meant here is an Olympic B.a 406 ; the acquisition of the 
year, from midsummer to midsummer : despotism by Bionyiiujs. In the early 
so that the middle months of it would mouths of 406 B.a, as Diodftrus places 
faU in the first quarter of the Julian them. Both events are in the same 
year. Olympio vear. between midsummer. 

If we compare, however, Xenoph. 406 B.a and midsummer, 406 B.a But 
Hdlen. 1. 6, 21, with iL 2, 24, we shall thi> year is exactly the year whiidi 
see that the indications of time cannot faiXi between the two passages above 
both be correct ; for the aoqnialtlop of referred to in XenophOn ; not coindd* 
the despotism by DionysiaB followed ina exactly wltti either one or the 
immediately, and as a consequence other Oompare Dodwell, Ghxonolog. 
directly brought abont, upon the Xeuoph. ad anu 407 B.a 
capture of Agrigentum by the Oartha- s Diodbr. xiii. 82 96, 106. ris yAv- 
gimans. #*«l ri wrfpiTToWpwf stpyao^iMva 

It seems to me that the mark of Kmria’Kmjttv, Ac. 
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both of Grela and of Kamarma, where much plunder was collected 
and much property ruined. He then returned to attack Qela, 
and established a fortified camp by clearing some plantation- 
ground near the river of the same name, between the city and the 
sea. On this spot stood, without the walls, a colossal statue of 
Apollo, which Imilkon caused to be carried off and sent as a 
present to Tyre. 

Gela was at this moment defended only by its own citizens, for 
Dionysius had called away Dexippus with the mer- 
cenary troops. Alarmed at the approach of the for- 
iiiidable enemy who had already mjistered Agrigentum, --Dionyaus 
Himera, and Selinus, the Qehians despatched pressing 
entreaties to Dionysius for aid ; at the same time relieve 
resolving to send away their women and children for 
safety to Syracuse. But the women, to whom the idea of 
separation was intolerable, sui>plicated so earnestly to be allowed 
to stay and share the foi^tunes ot their fathers and husbands, that 
this resolution was abandoned. In expectation ol speedy relief 
from Dionysius, the defence was brave and energetic. While 
parties of the Qeloans, well acquainted with the country, sallied 
out and acted with great partial success against the Carthaginian 
plunderers, the mass of the citizens repelled the assaults of 
Imilkon against the walls. His batteiing-machines and storming- 
parties were brought to bear on several places at once ; the walls 
themselves, being neither in so good a condition nor placed upon 
so unassailable an eminence as those of Agrigentum, gave way 
on more than one point Yet still the besieged, with obstinate 
valour, frustrated every attempt to penetrate within, re-estab- 
lishing during the night the breaches which had been made 
dming the day. The feebler part of their population aided, by 
every means in their power, the warriors on the battlements ; so 
the defence was thus made good until Dionysius appeared with 
the long-expected reinforcement It comprised his newly-levied 
mercenaries, with the Syracusan citizens, and succours from ihe* 
Italian as well as from the Sicilian Greeks, amounting in all to 
60,000 men,, according to Ephorus— to 30,000 foot and 1000 hoi*se, 
as Timssus represented. A fleet of flfty ships of war sailed round 
Cape Pachynus to co-operate with them off GeW 
iDlod6».xiiL109. 
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Dionysins fixed his position between Qela and the sea, opposite 
.B.a 406 ^ Carthaginians, and in immediate com- 

munication with his fleet His presence having 
Dion^as suspended the assaults upon the town, he became in 
attaci^on”^ his turn the aggressor ; employing both his cavalry 
the Cartha- and his fleet to harass the Carthaginians and intercept 
ginianaimy. g^ppii^s. The contest now assumed a character 
nearly the same as had taken place before Agrigentum, and which 
'had ended so unfavourably to the Greeks. At length, after 
twenty days of such desultory warfare, Dionysius, finding that he 
had accomplished little, laid his plan for a direct attack upon the 
‘Carthaginian camp. On the side towards the sea, as no danger 
had been expected, that camp was unfortified; it was there, 
accordingly, that Dionysius resolved to make his principal attack 
with his left division, consisting principally of Italiot Greeks, 
•sustained by the Syracusan ships, who were to attack simul- 
taneously from seaward. He designed at the same time also to 
strike blows from two other points. His right division, con- 
sisting of Sicilian aUies, was ordered to march on the right or 
western side of the town of Gela, and thus fall upon the left of 
*the Carthaginian camp ; while he himself, with the mercenary 
■troops which he kept specially around him, intended to advance 
through the town itself^ and assail the advanced or central portion 
•of their position near ihe walls, where their battering-machinery 
was posted. His cavaliy was directed to hold themselves in 
.reserve for pursuit^ in case the attack proved successful ; or for 
protection to the retreating infantry, in case it failed.^ 

Of this combined scheme, the attack upon the left or seaward 
&c. 406 . side of the Carthaginian camp, by the Italiot division 
He is de- and the fleet in concert, was eflectively executed, and 
promised at first to be successful The assailants 
retreat. overthrew the bulwarks, forced their way into the 
camp, and were only driven out by extraordinary efforts on the 
part of the defenders, chiefly Iberians and Campanians, hut 
reinforced from the other portions of the army, which were as yet 
immolested. But of the two other divisions of Dionysius, the 
right did not attack untLL long after the moment intended, and 
^he centre never attacked at alL The right had to make a 

iI>iod6x.3diL109. 
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circuitous marcli over the Geloaa plain round the city, -which 
occupied longer time than had been calculated ; while Dionysius 
with the mercenaries around him, intending to march through the 
city, found themselves so obstructed and embarrassed that they 
made very slow progress, and were yet longer before they could 
emerge on the Carthaginian side. Probably the streets, as in so 
many other ancient towns, were crooked, narrow, and irregular ; 
perhaps also, further blocked up by precautions recently taken 
for defence. And thus the Sicilians on the rights not coming up 
to the attack until the Italians on the left had been already 
repulsed, were compelled to retreat after a brave struggle, by the 
concurrent force of the main Carthaginian army. Dionysius and 
his mercenaries, coming up later stiU, found that the moment for 
attack had passed altogether, and returned back into the city 
without fighting at all. 

Whether the plan or the execution was here at fault, or both 
the one and the other, we are unable certainly to ^ q 
determine. There will appear reasons for suspecting 
that Dionysius was not displeased at a repulse which evacuates 
should discourage his army, and furnish an excuse for 
abandoning Gela. After retiring again within the flight ome 
walls, he called together his principal friends to con- 
suit what was best to be done. All were of opinion 5?hfch‘are 
that it was imprudent to incur further hazard for the sod 
preservation of the town. Dionysius now found SeOwSa- 
himself in the same position as Diokl^ after the 
defeat near Himera, and as Daphnaaus and the other Syracusan 
generals before Agrigentum, after the capture of their provision- 
fleet by the Carthaginians. He felt constrained to abandon Gela, 
taking the best means in his power for protecting the escape of 
the inhabitants. Accordingly, to keep the intention of flight 
secret, he sent a herald to Iinilkon to solicit a burial-truce for 
the ensuing day ; he also set apart a body of 2000 light troops, 
with orders to make noises in front of the enemy throughout the 
whole night, and to keep the lights and fires burning, so as to 
prevent any suspicion on the part of the Carthaginians.^ Under 
cover of these precautions, he caused the Geloan population to 
evacuate their city in mass at the commencement of night, while 

1 DiodOr. ziii ID. 
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he himself with his nudn army followed at midnight to protect 
them. All hurried forward on their march to Syracuse, turning 
to best account the hours of darkness. On their way thither lay 
Kamarina— Kamarina the immovable,^ as it was pronounced by 
an ancient oracle or legend, yet on that fatal night seeming to 
fSalsify the epithet Not thinking himself competent to defend 
this city, Dionysius forced all^l^e E^amarinsean population to 
become partners in the flight of the Geloans. The same heart- 
rending scene which has already been recounted at Agrigeutum 
and Himera was now seen repeated on the roaa from Qela to 
Syracuse— a fugitive multitude, of aU ages and of both sexes, 
free as wed as slave, destitute and terror-stricken, hurrying they 
knew not whither, to get beyond the reach of a merciless enemy. 
The flight to Syracuse, however, was fortunately not molested 
by any pursuit. At daybreak the Carthaginians, discovering the 
abandonment of the city, immediately rushed in and took 
possession of it. As very little of the valuable properly within 
it had been removed, a rich plunder fell inio the hands of the 
conc|.uering host, whose baibarous hands massacred indiscrimi- 
nately the miserable remnant left behind — old men, sick, and 
childien, unable to accompany a flight so sudden and so rapid. 
Some ol the conquerors fuilher satiated their ferocious instincts 
by crucifying or mutilating tnese unhappy prisoners.* 

"Amidst the suftermgs of this distressed multitude, however, 
ladignation compassion of the protecting army, other 

and chargea feelings also were powerfully aroused. Dionysius, 
who had been so -anmeasured and so effective in 
Dionysius, calumniating unsuccessful generals before, was now 
himself exposed to the same arrows. Fierce were the bursts of 
wrath and hatred against him, both among the fugitives and 
among the army. He was accused of having betrayed to the 
Carthaginians, not only the army, but also Qela and Hamaxina, 
in Older that the Syracusans, intimidated by these formidable 
neighbours so close to their borders, might remain in patient 
servitude under his dominion. It was remarked that his 

l Ml^ letMtZ Kofudptvaoff oKtvtfi^ 9 l)iod6r. zlil. IID oiB^tiCa, 

ufulvtav^ vap* cArolt r&v iXiVKOfUmvi dXX* 

“Patto mmquflxa concessa laoyeii rSy ^rvxMcfrtay o0« Av- 

Apparet Ckmanna procul «orrAi>pow, olf o d^opijirovc muyov 

Virg4 Affineid, lil. TOl. 
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acMevements for tlie relief of Qela had been unworthy of the 
large force which he brought with him ; that the loss sustained 
in the recent battle had been nowise sufficient to compel, or even 
to excuse, a disgraceful flight ; that the mercenaries especially, 
the force upon which he most relied, had not only sustained no 
loss, but had never been brought into action; that while his 
measures taken against the enemy had thus been partial and 
inefficient, they on their side had manifested no disposition to 
pursue him in his flight — thus ajBPbrding a strong presumption 
of connivance between them. Dionysius was denounced as a 
traitor by all, except his own mercenaries, whom he always 
kept near him for security. The Italiot allies, who had made 
the attack and sustained the main loss during the recent battle, 
were so incensed against him for having left them thus unsup- 
ported, that they retired in a body, and marched across the 
centre of the island home to Italy. 

But the Syracusans in the army, especially the horsemen, the 
principal persons in the city, had a double ground of Mutiny 
anger against Dionysius — paitly from his misconduct 
or supposed toeachery in this recent enterprise, but horsnuon— 
still more from the despotism which he had just 
erected over his fellow-citizens. This des]>oti8m, 
having been comiuonced in gross fraud and consum- ap^amst 
mated by violence, was now dex>rived of the only 
plausible colour which it had ever worn, since Dionysius had 
been just as disgincefully unsuccessful against the Carthaginians 
as those other generals whom he had denounced and snxjcr- 
seded. Determined to rid themselves of one whom they hated at 
once as a despot and as a traitor, the Syracusan horsemen watched 
for an opportunity of setting upon Dionysius during the retreat 
and killing him. Bui finding him too carefully guanled by the 
mercenaries who always surrounded his person, they went off in 
a body, and rode at their best speed to Syracuse, with the full 
piupose of re-establishing the freedom of the city, and keeping 
out Dionysius. As they arrived before any tidings had been 
received of the defeat and flight at Qela, they obtained admission 
without impediment into lie islet of Ortygia, the pidmitive 
interior city, commanding the docks and hari) 0 ur, set apart hy 
the despot for his own residence and power. They immediately 
8 — 28 
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assaulted and plundered the house of Dionysius, which they found 
richly stocked with gold, silver, and valuables of every kind. 
He had been despot but a few weeks ; so that he must have 
begun betimes to despoil others, since it seems ascertained that 
his own private property was by no means large. The assailants 
not only plundered his house with all its interior wealth, but 
also maltreated his wife so brutally that she afterwards died of 
the outrage.^ Against this unfortunate woman they probably 
cherished a double antipathy, not only as the wife of Dionysius, 
but also as the daughter of Hermokrat^s. They at the same time 
spread abroad the news that Dionysius had fled never to return ; 
for they fully confided in the disruption which they had witnessed 
among the retiring army, and in the fierce wrath which they had 
heard universally expressed against him. * After having betrayed 
his army, together with Qela and Kamarina, to the Caiihaginians, 
by a flight without any real ground of necessity (they asserted), 
he had been exposed, disgraced, and forced to flee in reality, 
before the just displeasure of his own awakened fellow-citizens. 
Syracuse was now free, and might, on the morrow, reconstitute 
formally her popular government 
Had these Syracusans taken any reasonable precautions 
®.o 406 Qig^iDst adverse possibilities, their assurances would 
probably have proved correct. The career of 
toS^idence Dionysius would here have ended. But while they 
abandoned themselves to the plunder of his house 
aSfovOT- and brutal outrage against his -wife, they were so 
rashly confident in his supposed irretrievable ruin 
wtura of and in their own mastery of the insular portion of 
onys US. neglected to guard the gate of 

Achradina (the outer city) against his re-entry. The energy and 
promptitude of Dionysius proved too much for them. Informed 
•of their secession from the army, and wdl knowing their senti- 
ments, he immediately divined their projects, and saw that he 
could only defeat them by audacity and suddenness of attack. 
Accordingly, putting himself at the head of his best and most 
•devoted soldiers — 100 horsemen and 600 foot— he left his army 
and proceeded by a forced march to Syracuse, a distance of 400 
stadia^ or about 45 English miles. He arrived there about mid- 
^ DiodOr. xiii. 112 ; xiv. 44. PlutaTCix, Dion. c. 8, ^ > DiodCr. xiil 112. 
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night, and presented himself, not at the gate of Ortygia, which 
he had probably ascertained to be in possession of his enemies, 
but at that of Achradin% which latter (as has been already 
mentioned) formed a separate fortification from Ortygia, with 
the Nekropolis between them.^ Though the gate was shut, he 
presently discovered it to be unguarded, and was enabled to 
apply to it some reeds gathered in the marshes on his road, so as 
to set it on fire and bum it. So eager had he been for celerity 
of progress, that at the moment when he reached the gate, a part 
only of his division were with him. But as the rest arrived 
while the flames were doing their work, he entered, with the 
whole body, into Achraclina, or the outer city. Marching 
rapidly through the streets, he became master, without resistance, 
of all this portion of the city, and of the agora, or market-place, 
which formed its chief open space. His principal enemies, 
astounded by this alarming news, hastened out of Ortygia into 
Achradina, and tried to occupy the agora. But they found it 
already in possession of Dionysius ; and being themselves very 
few in number, having taken no time to get together any con- 
siderable armed body, they were overpowered and slain by his 
mercenaries. Dionysius was thus strong enough to vanciuish all 
his enemies, who entered Achradina in small and successive 
parties, without any order, as they came out of Ortygia. He 
then proceeded to attack the houses of those whom he knew to 
be unfriendly to his dominion, slew such ae he could find 
within, and forced the rest to seek shelter in exile. The great 
body of the Syracusan horsemen— who but the evening before 
were masters of the city, and might with common prudence 
have maintained themselves in it — ^were thus either destroyed or 
driven into banishment. As exiles they established themselves 
in the town of j$ltna. ® 

Thus master of the city, Dionysius was Joined on the ensuing 
day by the main body of his mercenaries, and also by the Sicilian 

1 Dioddr. Tiii. 118. vapiiv mpl pjerag two plans, niostmting the siage ot the 
mJicras irpov wSKriv rijs ‘Axpadtyrjs to^ffn by the Athenians ; also to a third 
* . . tiiHiKaawe did r^g *AxpaSivijg, plan, annexed to this yulume, lepre- 
«o. sontte Syracuse as it stood at the 

For an explanation of the topo- end of the life of Dionysius, with his 
graphy of Syracuse, the reader is additions. 

referred to an Appendix annexed to a Diodftr. adii. 113. OompaieXenoph. 

the sixth Volume of this History, with Hollen. it 8, 6. 
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allies, wlio had now completed their march. The miserable 
Dionyrius stifferers from Gela and Kamarina, who looked 
master of upon him with indignation as their betrayer, went 
Syracuse. ^ reside at Leonlim, seemingly as companions 
of the original Leontine citizens, who had been for some time 
domiciliated at Syracuse, but who no longer chose to remain 
there under Dionysius. Leontmi thus became again an inde- 
pendent city.^ 

Though the disasters at Gela had threatened to ruin Dionysius, 
yet he was now, through his recent victory, more master of 
Syracuse than ever, and had more completely trodden down 
his opponents. The horsemen whom he had jast destroyed and 
chased away were for the most part the rich and powerful 
citizens of Syracuse. To have put down such formidable 
enemies, almost indispensable as leaders to any party which 
sought to lise against him, was the strongest of ail negative 
securities for the prolongation of his reign. There was no public 
assembly any longer at Syracuse to which he had to render account 
of his proceedings at Gela and Kamarina, and before which he was 
liable to be arraigned — as he himself had aiTaigned his prede- 
cessors who had commanded at Himera and Agrigentiim. All 
such popular securities he had already overridden or subverted. 
The superiority of force and intimidation of upi)onents, upon 
which his rule rested, were now moi*e manifest and more decisis e 
than ever. 

Notwithstanding such confirmed position, howevei*, Dionysius 
BO 406 might still have found defence diilicult if Iniilkoii 


had marched on with his victorious army, fresh from 
tile plunder of Gela and Kamaiina, and had laid 
energetic siege to Syracuse. From all hazai'd and 
kon. Terms alarm of tliis sort he was speedily rdievecl, by 
o peace. propositions for peace, which came spontaneously 
tendered by the Carthaginian general. Peace was concluded 
between them, on the following terms ; — 

1 . The Cartha^ians shall retain all their previous possessions, 


iXenophOn (Hellen, ii. 8, 6)ptates DlodCros notices (xlil. 118). LeontinI, 
that *^the lieontines, co-residents at recognized as independent by the peace 
Syraonse, revolted to their ovra city vhiA speedily followed, is mentioned 
from Dionysius and tho Hyraciisana \ again shortly afterwards as indepen- 
This migration to Leontini seems a dent (xiv. 14) It had been annexed to 
part of the same transaction as 'ivhat Syraemse before the Athenian siege. 
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aaid all their Sikanian dependencies, in Sicily. They shall keep, 
besides, Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum. The towns of Gela 
and Kamarina may be re-occupied by their present fugitive 
inhabitants, but on condition of paying tribute to Carthage, and 
destroying their walls and fortifications. 

2. The inhabitants of Leontini and Mess^n^ as well as all the 
Sikel inhabitants, shall be independent and autonomous. 

3. The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius.^ 

4. All the captives and all the ships taken on both sides 
shall be mutifally restored. 

Such were the conditions upon which peace was now concluded. 
Though they were extremely advantageous to Car- collusion 
thage, assigning to her, either as subject or as tribu- 
tary, the whole of tlie southern shore of Sicily, yet cartha- 
as Syracuse was, after all, the great prize to be 
obtained, the conquest of which was essential to the dominion 
security of ail the remainder, we are astonished that ense 
Imilkon did not push forward to attack it, at a 
moment so obviously promising. It appears that ginian 
immediately after the conquest of Gela and Kamarina 
the Carthaginian army was visited by a pestilential distemper, 
which is said to have desti*oyed nearly the half ol it, and to have 
forbidden future operations. The announcement of tliis event 
however, though doubtless substantially exact, comes to us in a 
way somewhat -confused.® And when we read, as one of the 

1 DiodOr. xiit 114. xal Svp(ucov<r(ov( persion of the army of Dionysius in its 
fjiiv vttJ) Atoructoi/ rtrdxOM, «c. retreat— the struggle within the walls 

s Diod6r. xiii. 114. of Syracuse. There is nothing in all 

Diodorus begins this chapter with this to which finSwep can refer. But a 
the words— SiojTcp Oirb twv irpay- few lines further on, after the 
udroiv avayKa^6fji.9vo$ ’IpfAicuir, conditions of peace had been Specified, 
eTTcjLo^ef/ tU SvpoKovtras icjpvKUf irapa- DlodOrus alludes to t/ie terrible disease 
KoXSiv rob? rirrqpiivtv^ fiioAvcraovat. ^xrb V($crov) which laid Waste the 
d(r/t«t'a>9 5’ i7raieoiJ<rovTos toO Aioi/vori'ov, Carthaginian army, sis if he had 
iir\ roitrSe tStifTOy Ac. mentioned it before. 

Now there is not the sninllest I find in Niebuhr (Vortrage fiber 
matter of fact either mentioned or alte Qeschiohte, vol.’fiI. pp.212,218)the 
indicated before to which the word opinion expressed, that here is a gap 
St6ir€p can have reference. Nothing is in Dioddrus *' intentionally disguised 
mentioned but success on the jmrt of in the MSS., and not yet noticod by 
the Carthaginians and disaster on the any echtor”. Some such conclusion 
part of tho Creeks ; tho repulse of the seems to me unavoidable. Niebuhr 
attack made by Dionysius upon the thinks that in the lost portion of the 
Oai-thaginlan camp— his retreat and text it was stated that Imilkon 
evacuationof Gela and Kamarina— the marched on to Syi-acuso, formed tho 
ocenpationof Gela by the Carthaginians siege of the place, and was there 
—the disorder, mutiny, and partial dis- visited with the terrific pestilence to 
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articles in the treaty, the express and formal provision that 
“The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius,” we discern 
plainly that there was also an additional cause for this timely 
overture, so suitable to his interests. There was real ground for 
those bitter complaints against Dionysius, which charged him 
with having betrayed Gela and Kamaiina to the Carthaginians,, 
in order to assure his own dominion at Syracuse. The Cartha- 
ginians, in renouncing all pretensions to Syracuse and recognizing 
its autonomy, could have no interest in dictating its internal 
government. If they determined to recognize by formal treaty 
the sovereignty as vested in Dionysius, we may fairly conclude 
that he had purchased the favour from them by some underhand 
service previously rendered. In like manner both Hiketas and 
Agathoklls~the latter being the successor, and in so many points 
the parallel of Dionysius, ninety years afterwards — availed them- 
selves of Carthaginian support as one stepping-stone to the 
despotism of Syracuse.^ 

The pestilence, however, among the Carthaginian army is said 
to have been so terrible as to destroy nearly the half of their 
numbers. The remaining half, on returning to Africa, either 
found it already there or carried it with them ; for the mortality 
at and around Carthage was not less deplorable than in Sicily.® 

It was in the summer of 405 B.a that this ti-eaty was con- 
no. 406. eluded, which consigned all the Hellenic ground on 
ijeaj the south of Sicily to the Carthaginian dominion, 

to and Syracuse with its population to that of Dionysius, 

thia peaco It was in September or October of the same year that 
Dysander effected his capture of the entire Athenian 
3gsaTi<ier at fleet at iEgospotami, destroyed the maritime ascen- 
clency and power of Athens, and gave commencement 
^ Lacedaemonian empire, completed by the 
i^sius. actual surrender of Athens during the ensuing year. 
The Dekarchies and Harmosts, planted by Lysander in so many 

which aJlnsion Is made to the remaining he lost it by design, as suitable to hia 
portion of the text. This also is nowise political projects, and that by the 
improbable ; yet I do not venture to terms of the subsequent treaty he 
assert it, nnce the pestilence may held the territory round Syracuse 
possibly have broken out while Imillcon only under Carthaginian supre- 
was still at G ela. macy. 

Niebuhr further consideTS that i Justin, xxil. 2; Plutarch, Timo- 
Dionysius lost the battle of Oela leon, c, 2, 7, d. 
through miserable generalship, that ^ j>ioddr. xiU. 114. 
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cities of tlie central Hellenic world, commenced tlieir disastrous 
working nearly at the same time as the despotism of Dionysius 
in Syracuse. This is a point to be borne in mind, in reference tO' 
the coming period. The new position and policy wherein Sparta 
now became involved, imparted to her a sympathy with Diony- 
sius such as in earlier times she probably would not have felt^ 
and which contributed materially, in a secondary way, to the 
durability of his dominion, as well by positive intrigues of 
Lacedaemonian agents, as by depriving the oppressed Syracusans 
of effective aid or countenance from Corinth or other parts of 
Greece.^ 

The period immediately succeeding this peace was one of 
distress, depression, and alarm throughout all the p^pj^gg^j 
south of Sicily. According to the terms of the treaty, condition of 
Gkla and EAmaiina might be re-occupied by their S SouiSem 
fugitive population ; yet with demolished walls, 
with all traces of previous opulence and comfort PaSiynuBto 
effaced by the plunderers, and under the necessity of 
paying tiibnte to Carthage. The condition of Agrigentum, Selinus, 
and Himera, now actually portions of Carthaginian teiritory, was 
worse ; especially Agrigentum, hurled at one blow from the 
loftiest pinnacle of prosperous independence. No free Hellenic 
territory was any longer to be found between Cape Pachynus 
and Cape Lilybseum, beyond the Syracusan frontier. 

Amidst the profound discouragement of the Syracusan mind^ 
the withdrawid from Sicily of the terror-striking 
Carthaginian aimy would be felt as a relief, and posiSonof 
would procure credit for Dionysius.® It Lad been 
brought about under him, though not as a consequence of his 
exploits ; for his military operations against Imilkon at Gela had 

I DiodCr. xlv. 10. B ; p. 855 1). 

The valuable support lent to DIony- His letter is vnritten with a view of 
sius by the Spartans is emphatically recommending a compromise at Syra* 
denounced by JsokratSs, Orat. iv. case between the par^ of freedom 
(Panegyric.) s. 145 : Orat. vili. (De and the descendants of Dionysius and 
Pace) s. 122. Hipparlnus ; he thus tries to set up aa 

s Plato, while he spealcs of Diony* good a case as he can in favour of the 
sluB and Hippailnus on this occasion Mtle of both the two latter to the gra> 
as the saviours of practise, does not titude of the Syracusans, 
insist upon extraordinary valour and He reluctantly admits how much 
ability on their parts, but assigns the Dionysius the elder aftervards abused 
result mainly to fortune and the favour the confidence placed in him by the 
of the gods (ITato, EpistoL vlii. p. 853 Syracusans (p. 858 0). 
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beea completely unsucceflsful (and even worse) ; and the Cartha- 
ginians had suffered no harm except from the pestilence. While 
his partisans had thus a plea for extolling him as the saviour of 
the city, he also gathered strength in other ways out of the 
recent eventa He had obtained a formal recognition of his 
government from the Carthaginians ; he had destroyed or ban- 
ished the chief Syracusan citizens opposed to his dominion, and 
struck terror into the rest ; he had brought back all his mer- 
cenary troops and guards, without loss or dissatisfaction. He 
now availed himself of his temporary strength to provide pre- 
cautions for perpetuity, before the Syracusans should recover 
spirit, or obtain a favourable opportunity, to resist. 

His first measure was to increase the fortifications of the islet 
strong for- called Ortygia, strengthening it as a position to be 
andothSr separately from Achradina and the remaining 

buUdings city. He constructed a new wall, provided with 
lofty turrets and elaborate defences of every kind, 
aboaf immediately outside of the mole which connected 
Ortygia. this islet with Sicily. On the outside of this new 
wall he provided convenient places for transacting business, 
porticos spacious enough to shelter a considerable multitude, 
and seemingly a distinct strong fort, destined for a public 
magazine of cora^ It suited his purpose that the trade of the 
town should he carried on, and the persons of the traders con- 
gregated, under or near the outer walls of his peculiai* fortress. 
As a further means of security, he also erected a distinct citadel 
or acropolis within the islet and behind tlie new wall. The citadel 
was dose to the Lesser Harbour or Portus Lakkius. Its walls 
were so extended as to embrace the whole of this harbour, clasing 
it up in such a way as to admit only one ship at a time, though 
there was room for sixty ships within. He was thus provided 
with an almost impregnable stronghold, not only securing him 
against attack from the more numerous population in the outer 
city, but, enabling him to attack them whenever he chose ; and 
making him master, at the same time, of the grand means of war 
and defence against foreign enemies. 

1 That this vraa the position of the xnay presume that they were begun at 
fortiiled harrea putdica at ^lacuse we this time by D/onysius, as they form a 
see from Livy, xxlv. 2L I think we natural pait of his scheme. 
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To provide a fortress in the islet of Ortygia was one step 
towards perpetual dominion at Syracuse ; to fill it He assigns 
with devoted adherents was another. For Dionysius, 
the instruments of dominion were his mercenary hfs soldiers 
troops and body-guards—men chosen by himself from g£jg£?h?" 
their aptitude to his views, identified with him in Js^nbutes 
interest, and consisting in large proportion not Syracuse 
mei’ely of foreignei's, but even of liberated slaves. 

To these men he now proceeded to assign a permanent support 
and residence. He distributed among them the houses in the 
islet or interior stronghold, expelling the previous proprietors;, 
and permitting no one to reside there except his own intimate 
partisans and soldiers. Their quarters were in the islet, while he 
dwelt in the citadel — a fortress within a fortress, sheltering his 
own person against the very gariison, or standing army, by means 
of which he kept Syracuse in subjection.^ Having provided 
houses for his soldiers by extruding the residents in Ortygia, he 
proceeded to assign to them a comfortable maintenance, by the 
like wholesale dispossession of proprietors and re-a]>propriation 
of lands without. He distributed anew tlie entire Syracusan 
territory, reserving the best lands and the best shares for his 
own friends and for the officers in command of his mercenaries, 
and apportioning the remaining territory in equal shares to all 
the inhabitants, citizens as well as non-citizens. By this distri- 
bution the latter became hmicoforward citizens as vrell as the 
former ; so far, at least, as any man could be properly called a 
citizen under his despotism. Even the recently enfranchised 
slaves became new citizens and proprietors as well as the rest.^ 

Eespecting this sweeping change of property, it is mortifying 
to have no further information than is contained in two or three 
brief sentences of DiodCrus. As a basis for entire redivision of 
lands, Dionysius would find himself already possessed of the 

1 Df oddr. xiv. 7. « ical roU i4>* iiyeuovCas rvrayiif 

Tho residence of Dionysius in the voi?* riiv 6* aKXrfv iiAMpia-vv 

acropolis, and the quarters of his mer- £<t 7I9 iivip t« kal iroAir^, 
oeuniies^rithout tho acropolis, but still trtpiXapiav rdf r&P voktrStP bvonan rciii 
within Ortygia, ore noticed in J*lato’s ^\tv9€ptaiLivov9 SovAow?, ots 4/ef£A«i. peo- 
account of his visit to the younger noKirais. SUSaM Si Kat rav oi/cfas toi* 
DIonyaius (Plato, EpistoL vii p. 800 ; 6x^019, vMjv r&y iv Niftrw • raiirw Si 
Epiat. ill. p. 31.0). rois ^ 1^019 sal rote p.icr6o<ft6f)Ot9 i8atp:f- 

2 DiOddr. Xiv. 7. rtj9 Si rupa; eraro. in-ti Si ra KaTo. rlfjv rjpavyt^ 
jjkiv Apiarvjv j^tAojiteros tiwpiVarc tou KuAoi 9 iSSxet SupK-r/KivaL ^C. 
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property of those Syracusan Horsemen or Knights whom he had 
recently put down or banished. As a matter of course, their 
property would be confiscated, and would fall into his possession 
for re-assignment. It would doubtless be considerable, inasmuch 
as these Horsemen were for the most part wealthy men. From 
this basis, Dionysius enlarged his scheme to the more compre- 
hensive idea of a general spoliation and re-appropriation, for the 
benefit of his partisans and his mercenary soldiers. The number 
of these last we do not know ; but on an occasion not very long 
afterwards the mercenaries under him are mentioned as amount- 
ing to about 10,000.^ To ensure landed properties to each of 
these men, together with the monopoly of residence in Ortygia, 
nothing less than a sweeping confiscation would sufice. How- 
far the equality of share, set forth in principle, was or could be 
adhered to in practice, we cannot say. The maxim of fidlowing 
residence in Ortygia to none but friends and partisans passed 
from Dionysius into a traditional observance for future anti- 
popular governments of Syracuse. The Roman consul Marcellus, 
when he subdued the city near two centuries afterwards, pre- 
scribed the rule of admitting into the islet none but Romans, 
and of excluding all native Syracusan residents.^ 

Such mighty works of fortification, combined with so extensive 
a revolution both in property and in domicile, cannot 
eSSuonsof accomplished in less than a considerable 

itfonywus— time, nor without provoking considerable resistance 
atSySo^. iu detail. Nor is it to be forgotten that the pecuniary 
cost of such fortification must have been very heavy. 
How Dionysius contrived to levy the money we do not know. 
Aristotle informs us that the contributions which he exacted from 
the Syracusans were so exorbitant, that within the space of five 
years the citizens had paid into his hands their entire property j 
that is, 20 per cent, per annum upon their whole property.* To 
what years this statement refers we do not know, nor what was 
the amount of contnbution exacted on the special occasion now 

1 Diodte. xiv. 78. littlepretence to nameiical aconraoy. 

So also after the death of the elder a Cicero in Verrem, y. 82, 84 ; SS, 98. 
Dionysias, Plntarch speaks of his mill- a Aristotel. Politic, v. 9, 4. kox n 
toxy force as havina been ruv (npawiK6 • iari) %y 

iivptovSpov ^vkauK^lv (Plutarch, Dion, C. irivTa yap iretriu ivL P^wwcrtov ov- 
lOj. These expressions, however, have viav avacov eimvijifoxivaj. ovvifiatvt. 
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before ns. But we may justly infer from it that Dionysius would 
not scruple to lay his hand heavily upon the Syracusans for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of his fortifications, and that the 
simultaneous burthen of large contributions would thus come to 
aggravate the painful spoliation and transfers of property, and the 
still more intolerable mischiefs of a numerous standing army 
domiciled as masters in the heart of the city. Under such circum- 
stances, we are not surprised to learn that the discontent among 
the Syracusans was extreme, and that numbers of them were 
greatly mortified at having let dip the favourable opportunity of 
excluding Dionysius when the Horsemen were actually for a 
moment masters of Syracuse, before he suddenly came back from 
Gela.i 

Whatever might be the extent of indignation actually felt, there 
could be no concert or manifestation in Syracuse, under ^ ^ 
a watchful despot with the overwhelming force as- 463’. 
sembled in Ortygia. But a suitable moment speedily Dionysius 
occurred. Having completed his fortress and new appro- 
priation for the assured maintenance of the mercenaries, aftainst tiw 
Dionysius resolved to attempt a conquest of the auto- ^tiny of 
nomous Sikel tribes in the interior of the island, some 
of whom had sided with Oaiihoge in the recent war. at Heri)08a 
He accordingly marched out with a military force, Sio 
consisting partly of his mercenary troops, partly of 
armed Syracusan citizens, under a commander named 
Dorikus. While he was laying siege to the town of Eibessus, the 
Syracusan troops, finding themselves assembled in arms and 
animated with one common sentiment, began to concert measures 
for open resistance to Dionysius. The commander Dorikus, in 
striving to repress these manifestations, lifted up his hand to 
chastise one of, the most mutinous speakers ;® upon which the 
soldiers rushed forward in a body to defend him. They slew 
Dorikus, and proclaimed themselves again with loud shouts free 
Syracusan citizens, calling upon all their comrades in the camp 
to unite against the despot. They also sent a message forthwith 
to the town of inviting the immediate junction of the 

Syracusan Horsemen, who had sought shelter there in their exile 

3 BiodCrus, xiv. 7. rence very similar at Meadd In Thrace 

3 BlodCr. XIV. 7. CJompare an occur- (Thucyd. iv. 130). 
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from Dionysius. Their appeal found the warmest sympathy 
among the .Syracusan soldiers in the camp, all of whom declared 
themselves decisively against the despot> and prepared for every 
effort to recover their liberty. 

So rapidly did this sentiment break out into vehement and 
The Syra- unanimous action, that Dionysius was too much in- 
^ente attempt to put it down at once by means 

asaistoncd of his mercenaries. Profiting by the lesson W'hich he 
anST received after the return march from Gela, he raised 

Messfins, the siege of Erbessus forthwith, and returned to Syra- 
iho]^8ins cuse to make sure of his position in Ortygia, before his 
In Ortygia. Syracusan enemies could arrive there. Meanwhile the 
latter, thus left full of joy and confidence, as well as masters of 
the cam}), chose for their leaders those soldiera who had slain 
Dorikus, and found themselves speedily reinforced by the Horse- 
men, or returning exiles from dEtna. Resolved to spare no effort 
for liberating Syracuse, they sent envoys to Mess^nS and Rhegium, 
as well as co Connih, for aid; while they at the same time 
marched with all their force to Syracuse, and encamped on the 
lieights of Epipolae. It is not clear whether they lemained in 
this position, or whether they were enabled, through the sympathy 
of the population, to possess themselves further of the outer city 
Achradina, and witli its appendages Tycha and ITeapoUs. Diony- 
sius was cei’tainly cut off from all communication with the country ; 
but he maintained himself in his impregnable position in Ortygia, 
now exclusively occupied by his chosen partisans and mercenaries. 
If he even continued master of Achradina, he must have been 
prevented fi*om easy communication with it. The assailants 
extended themselves under the walls of Ortygia, from Epipolae to 
the Greater as well as to the Lesser Harbour.^ A considerable 
naval force was sent to their aid from MessSnS and Rhegium, 
giving to them the means of blocking him up on the sea-side ; 
while the Corinthians, though they could grant no further assist- 
ance, testified their 8ym})athy by sending NikotelSs as adviser,* 
The leaders of the movement proclaimed Syracuse again a free 
city, offered large rewaids for the head of Dionysius, and pro- 
mised equal citizenship to all the mercenai-iea who should desert 
him. 


1 DIodCr. xiv. 8. 


SDiod6p.xiT.10. 
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Several of the mercenaries, attracted by such offers, as well aa 
intimidated by that appearance of irresistible force 
which characterizes the first burst of a popular move- Dfonysiiw— 
ment, actually came over and were well received. Je applies 
Everything seemed to promise success to the insur- Campamans 
gents, who, not content with the slow process of 
blochade, brought up battering-machines and vehe- 
mently assaulted the walls of Ortygia. Nothing now 
saved Dionysius except those elaborate fortifications which he 
had so recently erect^, defying all attack. And even though 
sheltered by them, his position appeared to be so desperate, that 
desertion from Ortygia every day increased. He himself began 
to abandon the hope of maintaining his dominion; discussing 
with his intimate friends the alternative, between death under a 
valiant but hopeless resistance, and safety purchased by a dis- 
honourable flight. There remained but one means of rescue : to 
purchase the immediate aid of a body of 1200 mercenary Campa- 
nian cavalry, now in the Carthaginian service, and stationed 
probably at Gela or Agrigentum. His brother-in-law Polyxenus 
advised him to mount his swiftest horse, to visit in person the 
Campanians, and bring them to the relief of Ortygia. But this 
counsel was strenuously resisted by two intimate friends, HelOrLs 
and Megaklls, who bo^i impressed upon him that the royal robe 
was the only honourable funeral garment, and that, instead of 
quitting his post at full speed, he ought to cling to it until he 
was dragged away by the leg.^ Accordingly, Dionysius deter- 
mined to hold out, without quitting Oitygia ; sending private 
envoys to the Campanians, with promises of large pay if they 
would march immediately to his defence. The Carthaginians 
were probably under obligation not to oppose this, having 

1 UiodCr. xiv. 8 ; xz. 78. Isokratfis, been delivered £ 3 / Dionysius himself, 
Or« Vi. (Archidamus), sect. 49. not as addressed to him (Livy, zxiv. 

It annears that Tinueus the historian 22). 
ascribed this last observation to Phihs- IsokratOs, while recording the 
tus, and Diodbrus copies Timams in sa^ng, represents it as having been 
one of the passages above referred to, dehverod when the Carthaginians were 
though not in the other. But Philistus pressing Syracuse hardly by siege, hav- 
himself in bis history asserted that the ing in mind doubtless the siege or 
observation had been made by another blockade undertaken by Ixnilkon seven 
person (Plutarch, Dion, 0 . 85). years afterwards. Bnt X apprehend 

The saying seems to have been this to be a misconception. Tho story 
remembered and dted long after- seems to suit better to the earlier occa- 
wards in Syracuse, but dted as having slon named by Diodbrus. 
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ensured to Dionysius by special ai^licle of treaty the possession of 
Syracuse. 

To gain time for their arrival by deluding and disarming the 
He amosea assailants, Dionysius affected to abandon all hope of 
prolonged defence, and sent to req[uest permission to 
feigned quit the city, along with his private friends and effects. 

Peimisaion was readily granted to him to depart with 
the Cam- five triremes. But as soon as this evidence of success 
had been acquired, the assailants without abandoned 
Dionysius, themselves to extravagant joy and confidence, con- 
sidermg Dionysius as already subdued, and the siege as concluded. 
Not merely was all further attack suspended, but the forces were 
in a great measui'e broken up. The Horsemen were disbanded, 
by a proceeding alike unjust and ungrateful, to be sent back to 
uSltna ; while the hoplites dispersed about the country to their 
various lands and properties. The same diJBiculty of keeping a 
popular force long together for any military operation requiring 
time, which had been felt when the Athenians besieged tlieir 
usurpers Kylon and Peisistratus in the acropolis,^ was now 
experienced in regard to the siege of Ortygia. Tired with the 
length of the siege, the Syracusans blindly abandoned themselves 
to the delusive assurance held out by Dionysius, without taking 
heed to maintain their force and efficiency undiminished, until 
his promised departure should be converted into a reality. In 
this unprepared and disorderly condition, they were surprised by 
the sudden arrival of the Campanians,^ who, attacking and 
defeating them with considerable loss, forced their way through 
to join Dionysius in Ortygia. At the same time a reinforcement 
of 300 fresh mercenaries reached him by sea. The face of affairs 
was now completdy changed. The recent defeat produced among 
the assailants not only discouragement, but also mutual recrimi- 
nation and quarreL Some insisted upon still prosecuting the 
siege of Ortygia, while others, probably the friends of the recently 
dismissed Horsemen, declared in favour of throwing it up 

X Herodot. ▼. 71 , Thucydidds, i 112. look at the positioii of Agyrlmn on the 
s It is Bald that the Oampanians, on map, It seems difficult to understand 
th^ way to Syracuse, passed by how mercenaries coming from the 
Agyrium, and deposited their baggage Carthaginian territory, and in great 
in the care of Agyris the des]^ of haste to reach Syracuse, can have 
that town (DiodCr. xiv. 9). But if we passed anywhere near to it. 
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altogether and joining the Horsemen at -ZEtna-^a resolution 
which they seem at once to have executed. Observing his 
opponents thus enfeebled and tom by dissension, Dionysius 
sallied out and attacked them, near the suburb called Neapolis or 
Newtown, on the south-west of Achradina. He was victorious, 
and forced them to disperse. But he took great pains to prevent 
slaughter of the fugitives, riding up himself to restrain his own 
troops ; and he subsequently buried the slain with due solemnity. 
He was anxious by these proceedings to conciliate the remainder ; 
for the most warlike portion of his opponents had retired to -^tna, 
where no leas than 7000 hoplites were now assembled along with 
the Horsemen. Dionysius sent thither envoys to invite them to 
return to Syracuse, promising the largest amnesty for the past 
But it was in vain that his envoys expatiated upon his recent 
forbeai*ance towards the fugitives and decent interment of the 
slain. Few could be induced to come back, except such as had 
left their wives and families at Syracuse in his power. The 
larger proportion, refusing all trust in his word and all submission 
to his command, remained in exile at iStna. Such as did return 
were well treated, in hopes of inducing the rest gradually to 
follow their example.^ 

Thus was Dionysius rescued from a situation apparently 
desperate, and re-established in his dominion ; chiety B.a 40S. 
through the rash presumption (as on the former pjonygjug 
occasion after the retreat from Gela), the want of strengtiienB 
persevering union, and the absence of any commanding despotism 
leader, on the part of his antagonists. His first 
proceeding was to dismiss the newly-arrived Campa- assistaace 
nians. For though ,he had to thank them mainly for Jfy th^ ^ 
his restoration, he was well aware that they were 
utterly faithless, and that on the first temptation they KUcoteids 
were likely to turn against him.* But he adopted thfaS^ut 
other more efficient means for strengthening his to death, 
dominion in Syracuse and for guarding against a repetition ot 


I DiodCr. xiv. 9. 

^c?edf^r. fth 0 

went to Bntella (a town among the 
dependencies of Carthage, in the 
south-western portion of Sicily— Diod. 


xiv* 48), where they were welcomed and 
hospitably treated by the inhabitants. 
In the night they set upon the 
Entellan dt^ns by surprise, put them 
all to death, married their wiaows aud 
daughters, aud kept possession of the 
town for themselves. 
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that danger from which he had so recently escaped. He was 
assisted in his proceedings hy a Lacedaemonian envoy named 
Aristus, recently despatched by the Spai*tans for the ostensible 
purpose of bringing about an amicable adjustment of parties at 
Syracuse. While NikotelSs, who had been sent from Corinth, 
espoused the cause of the Syracusan people, and put himself at 
their head co obtain for them more or less of free government, 
Arisius, on the contrary, lent himself to the schemes of Dionysius. 
He seduced the people away from Nikotel^s, whom he impeached 
and caused to be slain. Next, pretending himself to act along 
with the people, and to employ the great ascendency of Sparta in 
defence of their freedom, ^ he gained their confidence, and then 
betrayed them. The despot was thus enabled to strengthen 
himself more decisively than before, and probably to take off the 
effective popular leaders thus made known to him ; while the 
mass of the citizens were profoundly discouraged by finding 
Sparta enlisted in the conspiracy against their liberties. 

Of this renovated tide of success Dionysius took advantage to 
He dlsaiBDs another important blow. During the season of 

the harvest, while the citizens were busy in the fields, he 

oSzOTs— caused the houses in the city to be searched, and seized 
^ found therein. Not satisfied with thus 

cations of robbing his opponents of the means of attack, he 
further proceeded to consti'iict additional fortifications 
Ortygia, to augment his standing 
nary orce mercenaries, and co build fresh ships. Feeling 

more than ever that bis dominion was repugnant to the Syra- 
cusans, and rested only on naked force, he thus surrounded 
himself with precautions probably stronger than any other 
Grecian despot hod ever accumulated. He was yet farther 
strengthened by the pronounced and active support of Sparta^ 
now at the maximum of her imperial ascendency,® and by the 

1 DiodCr. zIt. 10. av^artiXetv (oS NiKorikiiv vhv KopCvBuov 
Acuecfiat/tdvtoi) ^Apurrov, avSpa vGtv iirt- ovfuvov r&v ’StVpaKovcrluv * tov? Si trwrw. 

y,vpaKoiS<rai, ry ftiv A<5y^ Tct^o'avTa; irooSoi>«, rhv pJkv r^paann^v 
vpocrirotcn^juiffvot xaroAtiretv Svmcr- itr)nphy Karitmicnt SiS, Si vpd$w9 
nioLPf rff S* dX.ni6tlif ^ircdSovres ravn;? AcrXTIfiovttv irroltia'nv aAihv Spio, 

rvpapyida • ^Kvl^ov ykp ovyKcurtL- koX ijjy irarplBa. Compare Xiv. 70. 
c-Kfvd^oyrts i^y dp^Pf vvtjkoop 9 DiodOr. Zi7. 10. teat rd \otird wccj^ 

rbp /Xiomfiriov Sid rat titpy^iriat. 6 8* eirKCvdCrro trpht rhv da^ddruip 
•'A/9t(rro5 JcaravXtdavs tit XvpflucoTi<r«, rvpawiSot* &v tpyoit ^i} ^miipap 
KoX rjf TvpaPM^ Xd0pa vtpl rvdruv Stop tlkri^ht, or^ rrS-v viropAvovnv ol SvpcB- 
AtxSait, ToiSt rt SvpoKovo'iavt dviureCap, Kodirioi SovXjnJtiy. 
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presence of the mighty Lysander at Syracuse as her ambassador 
to countenance and exalt him.^ The Spartan alliance, however, 
did not prevent him from enrolling among his mercenaries a 
considerable fraction of the Messenians, the bitter enemies of 
Sparta, who were now driven out of Naupaktus and Kephallenia 
with no other possession left except their arms,* and whose 
restoration to Peloponnesus by Epameinondas, about thirty years 
afterwards, has been described in a preceding chapter. 

So large a mercenary force, while the people at Syracuse were 
prostrate and in no condition for resistance, naturally b.o. aoi— 
tempted Dionysius to seek conquest as well as plunder 
beyond the border. Not choosing as yet to provoke a conquers 
war with Carthage, he turned his arms to the north xSaa, and 
and north-west of the Syracusan territory ; the lieontim. 
Grecian (Chalkidic or Ionic) cities, Naxus, Katana, and Leontini, 
and the Sikels, towards the centre of Sicily. The three Chalkidic 
cities were the old enemies of Syracuse, hut Leontini bad been 
conquered by the Syracusans even before the Athenian expedition, 
and remained as a Syracusan possession until the last peace with 
the Carthaginians, when it had been declared independent. 
Naxus and Katana had contrived to retain their independence 
against Syracuse, even after the ruin of the Athenian armament 
under Nikias. At the head of a powerful force, Dionysius 
marched out from Syracuse first against the town of iEtna, 
occupied by a considerable body of Syracusan exiles hostile to his 
dominion. Though the place was strong by situation,® yet these 
men, too feeble to resist, were obliged to evacuate it ; upon which 
he proceeded to attack LeontinL But on summoning the inhabi- 
tants to surrender, he found his propositions rejected, and every 
preparation made for a strenuous defence ; so that he could do 
nothing more than plunder the territory around, and then advanced 
onward into the interior Sikel territory, towards Enna and Erbita. 

His march in this direction, however, was litde more than a 
feint, for the purpose of masking his real views upon Naxus and 
Katana, with both which cities he had already opened intrigues, 
Arkesilaus, general of Katana, and Proklde, general of Naxus, 
were both carrying on corrupt negotiations for the purpose of 
selling to him the liberty of their native cities. Until the 
1 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2. a Diodar. xxv. U, s DtodCr. xiv, 68. 

8—29 
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negotiations were completed, Dionysins wished to appear as if 
turning his arms elsewhere, and therefore marched against Enna. 
Here he entered into conspiracy with an Ennsean citizen named 
Aeimnestus, whom he instigated to seize the sceptre of his native 
town by promises of assistance, on condition of being himself 
admitted afterwards. Aeimnestus made the attempt and 
succeeded, but did not fulfil his engagement to Dionysius, who 
resented this proceeding so vehemently, that he assisted the 
Ennceans in putting down Aeimnestus, delivered him as prisoner 
into their hands, and then retired, satisfied with such revenge, 
without further meddling. He next marched against Erbita, 
before which he passed his time with little or no result, until the 
bribes promised at Naxus and Eatana had taken effect 
At length the terms were fully settled. Dionysius was 
admitted at night by Arkesilaus into Katana, seized the city, 
disarmed the inhabitants, and planted there a powerful garrison. 
Naxus was next put into his liands by the like corruption on the 
part of Proklfis, who was rewarded with a large bribe, and with 
the privilege of preserving his kinsmen. Both cities were given 
up to be plunder^ by his soldiers, after which the walls as well 
a the houses were demolished, and the inhabitants sold os slaves. 
The dismantled site of Katana was then assigned to a body of 
Campanian mercenaries in the service of Dionysius, who how- 
ever retained in liis possession hostages for their fidelity the 
site of Naxus, to the indigenous Sikels in the neighbourhood. 
These captures struck so much terror into the Leoniines, that 
when Dionysius renewed his attack upon them, they no longer 
felt competent to resist. He req^uired them to surrender their 
city, to remove to Syracuse, and there to reside for the future as 
citizens ; which term meant, at the actual time, as subjects of his 
despotism. The Leontines obeyed the req[uisition, and their city 
thus again became an appendage of Syracuse.* 

These conquests of Dionysius, achieved mainly by corrupting 
the generals of Naxus and Katana, were of serious 
pow« of moment^ and spread so much alarm among the SikelB 
EoSatfon interior that Archonidls, the Sikel prince of 

of AlcBsaby Erbita, thought it prudent to renounce his town and 
Atchonid&s. withdrawing to a new site beyond the Nebrodo 

DlodCr. xiv. 16. * IHodCr. xSv IS. 
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mouHtaius, on the northern coast of the island, more out of the 
reach of Syracusan attack. Here, with his mercenary soldiers, 
and with a large portion of his people who voluntarily accom- 
panied him, he founded the town of Alsesa.^ 

Strengthened at home by these successes abroad, the sanguine 
despot of Syracuse was stimulated to still greater aa 400— 
enterprises. He resolved to commence aggressive war 
with the Carthaginians. But against such formidable of D*onysms 
enemies large preparations were indispensable, defen- 
sive as well as offensive, before his design could be Carthage, 
proclaimed. First he took measures to ensure the defensibility 
of Syracuse against all contingencies. Five Grecian cities on the 
eouth of the island, one of them the second in Sicily, had already 
undergone the deplorable fate of being sacked by a Carthaginian 
host— a calamity which might possibly be in reserve for Syracuse 
also, especially if she herself provoked a war, unless the most 
elaborate precautions were taken to render a successful blockade 

Now the Athenian blockade under Nikias had impressed 
valuable lessons on the mind of every Syracusan, locality of 
The city had then been well-nigh blocked up by a 
wall of circumvallation carried from sea to sea, which 
was actually more than hdf completed, and would ijeen 
have been entirely completed had the original com- tSo Mhe?' 
mander been Demosthen^ instead of Nikias. The niaa siege, 
prodigious importance of the slope of Epipolse to the safety of 
the city had been demonstrated by the most unequivocal 
evidence. 

In a preceding volume I have already described the site of 
Syracuse, and the relation of this slope to the outer city called 
Achradiua. Epipolse was a gentle ascent west of Acliradina. It 
was bordered, along both the north side and the south side, by 
lines of descending cliff, cut down precipitously, about twenty 
feet deep in their lowest paiii. These lines of cliff nearly 
converged at the summit of the slope called Euryalus, leaving a 
narrow pass or road between elevated banks, which communicated 

I Dioddr. xiv. IS. This ArchosldSs Nikias and the Athenian invaders 
may probably have been son of the winst Syvaense, died jnst betoro 
Sikel priuoe Arclioaidds, who, liav- Gyli])pas reached Sicily (Thuoydidte, 
ing taken active part as an ally of vU. 1). 
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with the country both north and west of Syracuse. Epipolse thus 
formed a triangle upon an inclined plane, sloping upward from 
its base, the outer wall of Achradina, to its apex at Euryalus ; 
and having its two sides formed, the one by the northern, the 
other by the southern, line of cliffs. This apex formed a post of 
the highest importance commanding the narrow road which 
approached Epipolse from its western extremity or summit, and 
through which alone it was easy for an army to get on the 
declivity of Epipolse, since the cliffs on each side were steep, 
though less steep on the northern side than on the southern.^ 
Unless an enemy acquired possession of this slope, Syracuse could 
never be block^ up from the northern sea at Trogilus to the 
Great Harbour — an enteiprise which Nikias and the Athenians 
were near accomplishing, because they first surprised from the 
northward the position of Euryalus, and from thence poured 
down upon the slope of Epipolse. I have already described how 
the arrival of Gylippus deprived them of superiority in the field 
at a time when their line of circumvallation was already half 
finished ; having been carried from the centre of Epipolse south- 
ward down to the Great Harbour, and being partially completed 
from the same point across the northern half of Epipolse to the 
sea at Trogilus ; how he next intercepted their farther progress 
by carrying out from the outer wall of Achradina a cross-wall 
traversing their intended line of circumvallation and ending at 
the northern cliff ; how he finally erected a fort or guard-post on 
the summit of Euryalus, which he connected with the cross-wall 
just mentioned by a single wall of junction carried down the 
slope of Epipolse.® 

Both the danger which Syracuse had then incurred, and the 
means whereby it had been obviated, were fresb in the recollec- 
tion of Dionysius. Since the Athenian siege, the Syracusans 
may perhaps have preserved the fort erected by Gylippus near 
Euryalus ; but they had pulled down the wall of junction, the 


xSee the Disseitation of Saveno the sixth Tolnme, Qlnstiated by 
Oavallari— Zuv Topographie ron Syra- two plans of the dty and its en- 
has (Qbttingen, 184&). p 32, virons. 

* See, for a further exposition of Tbo reader will also find at the end 
these points, mr account of die sie^ of the present Tolnme a Plan of 
of Syracuse by the Athenians, ch lix., Syracuse as it stood after the additions 
ix., and the Appendix at the end of made by Dionysius 
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cross- wall, and the outer wall of protection constructed between 
the arrival of Nikias in Sicily and his commencement 
of the siege, enclosing the sacred precinct of Apollo 
Temenit^s. The outer city of Syracuse was thus 
left with nothing but the wall of Achradina, with 
its two suburbs or excrescences, Tych6 and Neapolis. emidd^of 
Dionysius now resolved to provide for Syracuse a 
protection substantially simihtf to that contrived by ^ to the 
Gylippus, yet more comprehensive, elaborate, and 
permanent He carried out an outer line of defence, starting 
from the sea near the port called Trogilus, enclosing, the suburb 
called Tychd (which adjoined Achradina to the north-west), and 
then ascending westward, along the brink of the northern cliff of 
Epipolss, to the summit of that slope at Euryalus. The two 
extremities thus became connected together— not, as in the time 
of Gylippus, 1 by a single cross- wall out from the city-wall to the 
northern cliff, and then joined at an angle by another single wall 
descending the slope of Epipolse from Euryalus, but— by one 
continuous new line bordering the northern cliff down to the sea. 
And the new line, instead of being a mere single wall, was now 
built under the advice of the best engineers, with lofty and 
frequeilt towers interspersed throughout its length, to serve both 
as means of defence and as permanent quarters for soldiers. Its 
length was thirty stadia (about English miles); it was con- 
structed of lai^e stones carefully hewn, some of them four feet 
in length.^ The quarries at hand supplied abundant materials, 
and for the labour necessary, Dionysius brought together all the 
population of the city and its neighbourhood, out of whom he 
selected 60,000 of the most effective hands to work on the walL 
Others were ordered to cut the stones in the quarry, while 6000 
teams of oxen were put in harness to draw them to the spot 
The work was set out by furlongs and by smaller spaces of 100 
feet each to regiments of suitable number, each under the direc- 
tion of an overseer.® 

As yet we have heard little about Dionysius except acts of 
fraud, violence, and spoliation for the purpose of establishing 

3 TliUOTd. vi. 76. four feet ; but this does not certainly 

s litodor. xiy. 18. TvrpatrdSwv, appear. 

The stones may have been cubes of » Dioddr. xir. la 
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his own dominion over Syracuse, and aggrandizing himself by 
new conquests on the borders. But this new Ibitifica- 
o?§Sw)rk tion was a work of different import. Instead of being, 
maue^ aU ^ Ortygia, a guardhouse both 

the Syra- of defence and aggression me^y for himself against 
the people of Syracuse, it was a valuable protec- 
SmeSt^ tion to the people, and to himself along with 
them, against foreign besiegers. It tended much to 
guarantee Syracuse from those disasters which had so recently 
^fallen Agrigentum and the otlier cities. Accordingly, it was 
exceedingly popular among the Syracusans, and produced 
between them and Dionysius a sentiment of friendship and 
harmony such as had not before been seen. Every man laboured 
at the work not merely with good-will, but with enthusiasm ; 
while the despot himself displayed unwearied zeal, passing 
whole days on the spot, and taking part in all the hardship and 
difl&culty. He showed himself everywhere amidst the mass, as 
an unguarded citizen, without suspicion or reserve, m marked 
contrast with the hai'shness of his previous demeanour,^ pro- 
claiming rewards for the best and most rapid workmen ; be also 
provided attendance or I'elief for those whose strength gave way. 
Such was the emulation thus inspired, that the numbers 
assembled, often toiling by nigbt as well as by day, completed 
the whole wall in the space of twenty days. The fort at Emy- 
alus, which formed the termination of this newly-constructcd 
line of wall, is probably not to be understood as comprised 
within so short a period of execution ; at least in its complete 
consummation. For the defences provided at this fort (either 
now or at a later period) were prodigious in extent as well as 
elaborate in workmanship ; and the remains of them exhibit, 
even to modern observers, the most complete specimen preserved 
to us of ancient fortification.* To bring them into such a con- 
dition must have occupied a longer time than twenty days. 
Even as to the wall, perhaps, twenty days is rather to be under- 

I Diodar. xiy. 18. Ka96\ov iiro- 9 Aooordinir to the testimony of 
rh fidpott Uu&njv av- Saverio Cavallai'i, the architect under 

vhv avt&tiKvpt, &c, whose directions tlie eaecavations were 

Compare cap. 46 and cap. 47— made in 1889, whereby these remains 
/uo^Cvrff 9 rh jsdpos rStv itoivuMv ivt.~ were iirst fully disclosed (SSnr Tupo- 
tepiKnUus, 4feo. pn^aphie von Syrakm^, p. 21). 
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8 ix}od as indicating the time req^uired for the essential continuity 
of its line, leaving towers, gates, &c., to be added afterwards. 

To provide defence for Syracuse against a besieging army, 
however, was only a small part of the extensive 3.0.399- 
schemes of Dionysius. What he meditated was 
aggressive war against the Carthaginians ; for which 
purpose, he not only began to accumulate prepara- 
tions of every kind on the most extensive scale, but aive^Sr 
also modified his policy both towards the Syracusans 
and towards the other Sicilian Greeks, 

Towards the Syracusans his conduct underwent a material 
change. The cruelty and oppression which had 
hitherto marked his dominion was discontinued ; he no ment in the 
longer put men to death, or sent them into banish- SJon^ius 
ment^ with the same merciless hand as before. In ^waidsthe 
place of such tyranny, he now substituted comparative 
mildness, forbearance, and conciliation.^ Where the system liad 
before been so fraught with positive maltreatment to many and 
alarm to all, the mitigation of it must have been sensibly as wdl 
as immediately felt. And when we make present to our minds 
the relative position of Dionysius and the Syracusans, we shall 
see that the evil inflicted by his express order by no means repre- 
sented the whole amount of evil which they suffei'cd. He 
occupied the impregnable fortress of Ortygia, with the entire 
harbour, docks, and maritime means of the city. The numerous 
garrison in his pay, and devoted to him, consisted in great part 
of barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers and of liberated slaves, 
probably also non-Hellenic. The Syracusans resident in the 
outer city and around were not only destitute of the means of 
defensive concert and organization, hut were jflso disarmed. For 
these mercenaries either pay was to be provided from the contri- 
butions of the citizens, or lands from their properties ; for them, 
and for other partisans sdso, Dionysius had enforced spoliations 
and transfers of land and house-property by wholesale,® Now, 
while the despot himself was inflicting tyrannical sentences for 
his own purposes, we may be sure that these men, the indispen- 

xiy, 45. iietTidtro yap riSri ruv {hrortrayfiitwv, ovn ^oveva»i', 

TO mKphy rn« rvpatnrCSoff icai ftcrojSaXAd- o&r« VO1.0V, maSdirap 

«iT imtiKtiaVt «p(.Aai'9pwiror«pov ® DfndCt. 7. 
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sable instruments of his tyranny, would neither of themselves be 
disposed to respect the fcranquDlity of the other citizens, nor be 
easily constrained to do so. It was not, therefore, merely from 
the systematic misrule of the chief that the Syracusans had to 
suffer, but also from the insolence and unruly appetites of the 
subordinates. And accordingly they would be doubly gainers, 
when Dionysius, from anxiety to attack the Carthaginians, 
thought it prudent to soften the rigour of his own proceedings ; 
since his example, and in case of need his interference, would 
restrict the licence of his own partisans. The desire for foreign 
conquest made it now his interest to conciliate some measui'e of 
goodwill from the Syracusans, or at least to silence antipathies 
which might become embarrassing if they bioke out in the midst 
of a war. And he had in this case the advantage of resting on 
another antipathy, powerful and genuine in their minds. Hating 
as well as fearing Carthage, the Syracusans cordially sympathized 
in the aggi‘essiv 6 schemes of Dionysius against her, which held 
out a pro.spect of relief from the tyranny under which they 
groaned, and some chance of procuring a restoration of the arms 
snatched from them.^ 


Towards the Sicilian Greeks, also, the conduct of Dionysius 
B.a 899— was mainly influenced by hisanti-Oarthaginian projects, 

3 oa which made him eager to put aside, or at least to defer, 

His oonri all possibilities of war in other quarters. The inhabi- 
tlf otSer™^ tants of Ehegium, on the Italian side of the Strait of 
Messina, had recently manifested a disposition to 
Sicily. attack him. They were of common Chalkidic origin 
with Naxus and Elatana, the two cities which Diouy- 
Rh^nw recently conquered and enslaved. Sixteen 

towards years before, when the powerful Athenian armament 
^Uca^n visited Sicily with the ostensible view of protecting 
to MessSnS. the Chalkidic cities against Syracuse, the Bhegines, in 
spite of their fellowship of race, had refused the invitation of 
Nikias^ to lend assistance, being then afraid of Athens. But 
subsequent painful experience had taught them, that to residents 
in or near Sicily, Syracuse was the more formidable enemy of the 
two. The ruin of Naxus and Eatana., with the great extension of 
Syracusan dominion northward, had fllled them with appi^ihcn- 


^ DiodOr. sciv. 40. S Thuoyd. tL 46. 
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sion from Dionysius, similar to the fears of Carthage, inspired to 
the Syracusans themselves by the disasters of Agrigen turn and 
Gela. Anxious to revenge their enslaved kinsmen, the Rhegines 
projected an attack upon Dionysius before his power should 
become yet more formidable — a resolution in which they were 
greatly confirmed by the instigations of the Syracusan exiles (now 
driven from iBtna and the other neighbouring cities to Rhegium), 
confident in their assurances that insurrection would break out 
against Dionysius at Syracuse, so soon as any foreign succour 
should be announced as approaching. Envoys were sent across 
the strait to Mess&i^ soliciting co-operation against Dionysius, 
upon the urgent plea that the ruin of Naxus and Katana could 
not be passed over, either in generosily or in prudence, by 
neighbours on either side of the strait These representations 
made so much impression on the generals of MessSnS, that without 
consulting the public assembly they forthwith summoned the 
military force of the city, and marched along with the Rhegines 
towards the Syracusan frontier — 6000 Rhegine and 4000 Messe- 
nian hoplites, 600 Rhegine and 400 Messenian horsemen, with 
50 Rhegine triremes. But when they reached the frontiers of the 
Messenian territory, a large portion of the soldiers refused to 
follow their generals farther. A citizen named Laomedon 
headed the opposition, contending that the generals had no 
authority to declare war without a public vote of the city, and 
that it was imprudent to attack Dionysius unprovoked. Such was 
the effect of these remonstrances, that the Messenian soldiers re- 
turned back to their city; while the Rhegines, believing themselves 
to be inadequate to the enterprise single-handed, went home also.^ 
Apprised of the attack meditated, Dionysius had already led 
his troops to defend the Syracusan frontier. But he 
now re-conducted them back to Syracuse, and 
listened favourably to propositions for peace which 
speedily reached him, from Rhegium and MessfinA® 

He was anxious to conciliate them for the present, at 
all price, in order that the Oartbaginians, when he 
came to execute his plans, might find no Grecian 
allies to co-operate with them in Sicily. He acquired 
an influence in MessenS, by making to the city large 

1 BfodCr. xiv. 40. ^ DlodOr. xiv. 40. 
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concessions of conterminous tenitory ; on which, side of the 
border, or how acquired, we do not know. He further endea- 
voured to open an intimate connexion with Rhegium by maiTying 
a Rhegine wife ; with which view he sent a formal message to 
the citizens, asHng permission to contract such an alliance, 
accompanied with a promise to confer upon them important 
Denefits, both in territorial aggrandizement and in other ways- 
After a public debate, the Rheginea <leclined his proposition. 
The feeling in their city was decidedly hostile to Dionysius, as 
the recent destroyer of Naxus and Katana ; and it appears that 
some of the speakers expressed themselves with contemptuous 
asperity, remarking that the daughter of the public executioner 
was the only fit wife for hini.^ Taken by itself, the refusal would 
be sufficiently galling to Dionysius; but when coupled with 
such insulting remarks (probably made in public debate in the 
presence of his own envoys, for it seems not credible that the 
words should have been embodied in the formal reply or resolu- 
tion of the assembly 3), it left the bitterest animosity — a feeling 
which we shall hereafter find in full operation. 

Refused at Rhegium, Dionysius sent to prefer a similar 
He makes a request, with similar offers, at the neighbouring city 
of Lokri, where it was favourably entertained. It 
wife from is remarkable that Aristotle comments upon this 
wSSTiT*^ acquiescence of the Lokrians as an act of grave 
imprudence, and as dictated only by the anxiety of 
a Lokrian the principal citizens, in an oligarchical government, 
to seek for aggrandizement to themselves out of 
Ooris. s^ch an alliance. The request would not have been 
granted (Aristotle observes) either in a democracy or in a well- 
balanced aristocracy. The marital connexion now contracted by 
■Dionysius with a Lokrian female, Doris, the daughter of a citizen 
of distinction named Xenotus, produced as an ultimate conse- 
quence the overthrow of the oligarchy of Lokri.* And even 

1 DiodCr. xiv. 44. 106, 107. yapx^if juloUXov 7rX«ov««erov<r(K ol 

a DiodOraa whare he iiist mentions yv6l>piju,oi* oloi' sal it> <(? 

the answer, does not rive this remark e^typv« at ovvCtti ffixovra*^ aal i£t<rn 
as comprised In it ; thonjch he wouZi' Srt &y $r\tatn roU yvnpCpMtf pioA- 
afterwiirds alludes to It as having koPf sal mjAcv^tv BiXovtrt* leal 4 
Iteea said to be (^avt) so comprisod Aoxpwv sroXircta dirc&\«ro rqv rrphf 
(xlv, 44*^07). 1 Aioyi/mcp inj6tta« * 6 Si^/tPxparff ovk 

3 Ari^t. Politic, v. 6, 7. m 6td rb iv iysysrOf ciiB* dp ip dptpVoxpartn ci) 
va<rtK rat iptorottpaTueds iroXircZafi iXi- fM/Jiiyfiiiyi. 
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among the Lohrians the request was not granted without opposi- 
tion. A citizen named Aristeidis (one of the companions of 
Plato), whose daughter Dionysius had solicited in marriage, 
returned for answer that he would rather see her dead than 
united to a despot. In revenge for this bitter reply, Dionysius- 
caused the sons of Aristeidds to be put to death.^ 

But the amicable relations which Dionysius was at so much 
pains to establish with the Greek cities near the Strait b.o. 89S— 
of Mess^nS were destined chiefly to leave him free 
for preparations against Carthage ; which prepara- ^ 

tions he now commenced on a gigantic scale. Efforts 
80 great and varied, combined not merely with forecast sfus 
but with all the scientific appliances then available, 
have not hithei-to come before us throughout this gines, &c. 
liistory. The terrible effect with which Hannibal had recently 
employed his batteiing-machines against Selinus and Himera 
stimulated Dionysius to provide himself with the like imple- 
ments in greater abundance than any Greek general bad ever 
before possessed. He collected at Syracuse, pai'tly by constraint, 
partly by allurement, all the best engineers, mechanists, armourers, 
artizauH, &c., whom Sicily or Italy could furnish. He set them 
upon the construction of machines and other muniments of war, 
and upon the manufacture of arms, offensive as well as defensive, 
with the greatest possible assiduity, The arms provided were 
of great variety ; not merely such as were suitable for Grecian 
soldiers, heavy or light, but also such as were in use among the 
different barbaric tribes round the Mediterranean — Gauls, Iberians, 
Tyrrhenians, &c. — ^from whom Dionysius intended to hire mer- 
cenaries ; so that every different soldier would be furnished, on 
arriving, with the sort of weapon which had become habitual to 
him. All Syracuse became a bustling military workshop ; not 
only the market-places, porticos, palojstrie, and 'large private 
houses, but also the fore-chambers and back-chambers of the 
various temples. Dionysius distributed the busy multitude into 
convenient ^visions, each with some eminent citizen as superin- 
tendent. Visiting them in person frequently, and reviewing 
their progress, he recompensed largely and invited to his table 
those who produced the greatest amount of finished work. As 
1 Plataroh, Timoleon, c. A 
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lie furtlier offered premiums for inventive skill, the competition 
of ingenious mechanists originated several valuable warlike 
novelties ; especially the great projectile engine for stones and 
dai'ts, called Oatapulta, which was now for the first time devised. 
We are told that the shidds fabricated during this season of assi- 
duous preparation were not less than 140,000 in number, and the 
breast-plates 14,000, many of them unrivalled in workmanship, 
destined for the body-guard and the officers. Helmets, spears, 
daggers, &c., with othex* ai-ms and weapons in indefinite variety, 
were multiplied in corresponding proportion.^ The magazines of 
arms, missiles, machines, and muniments of war in every variety, 
accumulated in Ortygia, continued stupendous in amount through 
the whole life of Dionysius, and even down to the downfall of 
his son.* 


wax— quad- 
nremes 
and quln- 
queremes 


If the preparations for land-warfare were thus stupendous, 
those for sea-wai-fare were fully equal, if not superior. 
The docks of Syracuse were filled with the best ship- 
0 ?^* builders, carpenters, and artizans ; numerous wood- 
Syracus^ cutters were sent to cut ship-timber on the well- 
aSo.^]SJ clothed slopes of JEtna and the Calabrian Apennines ; 
^SebSad provided to drag it to the 

of awps of coast, from whence it was towed in rafts to Syracuse. 

’ The existing naval establishment of Syracuse com- 
queremes Pulsed 110 triremes ; the existing docks contained 
160 ship-houses, or covered slips for the purpose 
either of building or housing a trireme. But this was very in- 
adequate to the conceptions of Dionysius, who forthwith under- 
took the construction of 160 new ship-houses, each competent to 
hold two vessels, and then commenced the building of new ships 
of war to the number of 200 ; while he at the same time put all 
the existing vessels and docks into the best state of repair. Here 
too, ae in the case of the catapulta, the ingenuity of his architects 
enabled him to stand forth as a mantime inventor. As yet, the 
largest ship of war which had ever moved on the Grecian or 
Mediterrannean waters was the trireme, which was rowed by 


three bauks or tiers of oars. Il was now three centuries since the 


1 DiodCr. xiv. 42, 43. has probably abridged from him 

The historfanlPhllistaB had described (PbUistl Fra^ent. xxaIv. ed. Marx 
with much minuteness these warlike and od. DIdot). 
preparations of Dlonybius. DiodCms ^ piutarch, Timoloon, c. 18. 
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first trireme had been constructed at Corinth and Samos by the 
inventive skill of the Corinthian Ameinokl^s it was not until 
the period succeeding the Persian invasion that even triremes 
had become extensively employed ; nor had any larger vessels 
ever been thought of. The Athenians, who during the interval 
between the Persian invasion and their great disaster at Syracuse 
had stood pre-eminent and set the fashion in all nautical matters, 
were under no inducement to build above the size of the trireme. 
As their style of manoeuvring consisted of rapid evolutions and 
changes in the ship's direction, for the purpose of striking the 
weak parts of an enemy's ship with the beak of their own, so,, 
if the size of their ship had increased, her capacity tor such 
nimble turns and movements would have been diminished. But 
the Syracusans had made no attempt to copy the rapid evolutions 
of the Athenian navy. On the contrary, when fighting against 
the latter in the confined harbour of Syracuse,** they had found 
every advantage in their massive build of ships and straightfor- 
ward impact of bow dnven against bow. For them the larger 
ships were the more suitable and efficient ; so that Dionysius, or 
his naval architects, full of ambitious aspirations, now struck 
out the plan of building ships of war with four or five banks of 
oars instead of three ,* that is, quadriremes or quinqueremes, 
instead of triremes.* Not only did the Syracusan despot thus 
equip a naval force equal in number of ships to Athens in her 
best days, but he also exhibited ships larger than Athens had 
ever possessed, or than Greece had ever conceived. 

In all these offensive preparations against Carthage, as in the 
previous defences on Epipolse, the spontaneous iiu- 
pulse of the Syracusans generally went hand in 397. 
hand with Dionysius.^ Their sympathy and con- General 
currence greatly promoted the success of his efforts, 
for this immense equipment against the common 
enemy. Even with all this sympathy, indeed, we agamst 
are at a loss to understand, nor are we at all in- ^*^*“se* 
formed, how he found money to meet so prodigious an outlay. 

After the material means for war had thus been completed — 

1 Thncyd. i. 18. rS>v XvpoKova-iuv Tig rov Aiowcriow 

8 Thncyd. vii. 86—62. irpocupeVei, iroAAijv €ruv4^(uut ytvi^ax 

• Biodor. xiv, 42. riji# ^iXonfttav irtpl rtav oitkuv Karo- 

* l>lod6r. xiv. 41. €rvfi.vpo9viMvtx.(vtav ericwi^v* 
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an operation which can hardly have occupied less than two 
He hires or three years — ^it remained to levy men. On this 
point, the ideas of Dionysius were not less aspiring, 
quarters. Besides his own numerous standing force, he enlisted 
a,ll the most effective among the Syracusan citizens, as well as 
from cities in his dependency. He sent friendly addresses, and 
tried to acquire popularity, among the general body of Greeks 
throughout the island. Of his lai^e fleet, one-half was manned 
with Syracusan rowers, marines, and officers ; the other half 
with seamen enlisted from abroad. He further sent envoys both 
to Italy and to Peloponnesus to obtain auxiliaries, with offers of 
the most liberal pay. From Sparta, now at the height of her 
power, and courting his alliance as a means of perpetuity to 
her own empire, he received such warm encouragement, that he 
was enabled to enlist no inconsiderable numbers in Peloponnesus ; 
while many bai‘barie or non-Hellenic soldiers from the western 
xegions near the Mediterranean were hired also.^ He at length 
.succeeded, to his satisfaction in collecting an aggregate army, 
formidable not less from numbers and bravery than from 
‘elaborate and diversified equipment His large and well-stocked 
armoury (already noticed) enabled him to furnish each newly- 
arrived soldier, from all the different nations, with native and 


appropriate weapons.* 

When all his preparations were thus complete, his last step was 
AO 397 ^ celebrate his nuptials, a few days previous to the 

active commencement of the war. He married, at one 
wives — the Lokrian Doris 
•wiSi^o (aheady mentioned), and a Syracusan woman named 
wives on the Aristomachd, daughter of his partisan EUppatInus (and 
SotS SS."” sister of Dion, respecting whom much will occur here- 
after). I’he first use made of one among his newly- 
Tearporary invented quinquereme vessels was to sail to Lokri, 
decked out in the richest ornaments of gold and silver, 
for the purpose of conveying Doris in state to Ortygia. 
Aristomachd was also brought to his house in a splen- 
*did chariot with four white horses.* He celebrated his nuptials 
with both of them in his house on the same day ; no one knew 


1 Dloddr. 3dv. 43, 44, 45 3 DiodCr. ziv. 41. 

s DludOr. xiy, 44 ; xvi. 6. 
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which bed-chamber he visited first ; and both of them continued 
constantly to live with him at the same table, with equal dignity, 
for many years. He had three children by Doris, the Eldest of 
whom was Dionysius the younger, and four by Aristomach^ ; but 
the latter was for a considerable time childless, which greatly 
chagrined Dionysius. Ascribing her barrenness to magical incan- 
tations, he put to death the mother of his other wife Doris, as the 
alleged worker of these mischievous infiuences.^ It was the 
rumour at Syracuse that AristomachS was the most beloved of 
the two. But Dionysius treated both of them well, and both of 
them equally ; moreover his son by Doris succeeded him, though 
he had two sons by the other. His nuptials were celebrated with 
banquets and festive recreations, wherein all the Syracusan citizens 
as well as the soldiers partook. The scene was probably the more 
grateful to Dionysius, as ho seems at this moment, when every 
man’s mind was full of vindictive impulse and expected victory 
against Caiihage, to have enjoyed a real short-lived popularity, 
and to have been able to move freely among the people, without 
that fear of assassiuation which habitually tormented his life even 
in his inmost privacy and bed-chamber, and that extremity of 
suspicion which did not except either his wives or his daughters.^ 

After a few days devoted to such fellowship and festivity, 
Dionysius convoked a public assembly, for the He con- 
purpose of formally announcing the intended war. He vokea the 
reminded the Syracusans that the Carthaginians were a^mb!^ 
common enemies to Greeks in general, but most of fnem to wS* 
all to the Sicilian Greelcs, as recent events but too 
plainly testified. He appealed to their generous 
sympathies on behalf of the five Hellenic cities, in the southern 
part of the island, which had lately undergone the miseries of 
capture by the generals of Carthage, and were still groaning 
under her yoke. Nothing prevented Carthage (he added) from 
attempting to extend her dominion over the rest of the island, 
except the pestilence under which she hod herself been suifering 
in Africa. To the Syracusans this ought to be an imperative 
stimulus for attacking her at once, and rescuing their Hellenic 
brethren before she had time to recover.® 

1 PlutnTCh, Dion. o. 3. Voler. Maxim, i'c. X3 ; DiodOr, xiv. 2. 

3 Cicero, ^lac. Disii. v. 20, 67—08 ; 6 DlodOr. xlv. 46. 
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These motives were really popular and impressive. There 
was besides another inducement which weighed 
with Dionysius to hasten the war, though he probably 
did not dwell upon it in his public address to the 
Syracusans. He perceived ^at various Sicilian 
Greeks were migrating voluntarily with their pro- 
perties into the territory of Carthage, whose domi- 
mon, though hateful and oppressive, was, at least 
while untried, regarded by many with less terror than 
his dominion when actually suffered. By commencing hostilities 
at once he expected not only to arrest such emigration, but to 
induce such Greeks as were actually subjects of Carthage to 
throw off her yoke and join him.i 
Loud acclamations from the Syracusan assembly hailed the 
proposition for war with Carthage — a proposition, 
which only converted into reality what had been 
long the familiar expectation of every man. And the 
war was rendered still more popular by the permission, 
which Dionysius granted forthwith, to plunder all the 
Carthaginian residents and mercantile property either 
in Syracuse or in any of his dex^endent cities. We 
ore told that there were not only sevei’al domiciliated 
Carthaginians at Syracuse, but also many loaded 
vessels belonging to Caiiihage in the harbour, so tliat 
the plunder was lucrative.^ But though such may 
have been the case in ordinary times, it seems hardly 
credible that under the actual circumstances any Carthaginian 
(person or property) can have been at Syracuse except by acci- 
dent; for war with Carthage had been long announced, not 
merely in current talk, but in the more unequivocal language of 
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1 Diod6r. xIt. 41. Syracuse ; and further, it affords 

9 Dioddr. xlv. 46. additional probability that the number 

There were also Greeks, and seem- of Carthaginians actually plundered 
intdy Greeks of some consideration, at Syracuse was not considerable, 
wnoresidedat Carthage, and seemed to Tor instances of Intermarriage and 

have continued resident there throngU- inter-residence between Carthage and 
out the war between the Carthaginians Syracuse, see Herodot. rlL 166 ; Livy, 
aud Dionysius (Dioddr. xiv. 77). We ixlv. 6, 

should infer, from their continuing to Phoenician coins liave been found in 
reside there, that the Carthaginians Ortygia, beaiiug a Phceniolan insorip- 
did not reraJiate upon tliem the tiou signitying TKt ItlantL whiolx 
plunder now authorized by Dionysus was the usual denomination of Ortygia 
against their countrymen resident at (Movers, Dfe Phdnizier, il. 2, p. 827). 
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overwhelming preparation. Nor is it easy to understand how 
the prudent Cartliaginian Senate (who probably were not less 
provided with spies at Syracuse than Dionysius was at Carthage i) 
can have been so uninformed as to be taken by surprise at the 
last moment, when Dionysius sent thither a herald formally 
declaring war ; which herald was not sent until after the licence 
for private plunder had been previously granted. He peremp- 
torily required tire Carthaginians to relinquish their dominion 
over the Greek cities in Sicily,® as the only means of avoiding 
war. To such a proposition no answer was returned, nor 
probably expected. But the Carthaginians were now so much 
prostrated (like Athens in the second and third years of the 
Peloponnesian war) by depopulation, suffering, terrors, and 
despondency, arising out of the pestilence which beset them in 
Africa, that tliey felt incompetent to any serious effort, and heard 
with alarm the letter read from Dionysius. There was however no 
alternative, so that they fortJiwith despatched some of their ablest 
citizens to levy troops for the defence of their Sicilian possessions.® 

The first news that reached them was indeed appalling. 
Dionysius had marched foi*th with his full power, 

Syracusan as well as foreign, accumulated by so long 
a prepaintion. It was a power the like of which hod from Syra- 
never been beheld in Greece ; greater even than that prodigious^ 
wielded by his predecessor Gelon eighty years before. 

If the contemporaries of Gelon had been struck with Cartiia^- 
awe^ at the superiority of his force to anything that 
Hellas could show elsewhere, as much or more would 
the same sentiment be felt by those who surrounded Dionysius. 
More intimately still was a similar comparison, with the mighty 
victor* of Himera, present to Dionysius himself*. He exulted in 
setting out with an army yet more imposing, against the same 
enemy, and for the some purpose of liberating the mantime cities 
of Sicily subject to Carthage cities whose number and import- 
ance hod since fearfully augmented. 

^ Dlod6r. xlv. 6f). tovto^ $' rrpijyfiara firydXa cX^ysro etvat, ovSafjtSti^ 

caro CljU.iAKwv) wpo? to /xr/Sepa tu)V Kara- t&p oi TToAAbv Xlom- 

a-Koirtpv airayyelkat nv KaraTrXovv tw pare C 160 — 162. 

AicpvertfOt &c. 6 Herodot, vii. 168. Qelon’s speoch 

9 DiodOr. xiv. 46 , 47. to the Locodtemoinans ^vho come to 

> DiodOr. xiv. 47. solicit his aid against XerxSs. 

4 Herudot. vii. 146. 6i Te^Muot Avrol Si, cftMv nponpov S*.ri6ipro^ pap~ 

8—30 
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These subject-cities, from Kamorina on one side of the island 
Insurrec- ^ Selinus and Himera on the other, tbougli there 
tiona^nst were a certain number of Carthaginian residents 
established there, had no effective standing force to 
occupy or defend them on the part of Carthago, 
subject whose habit it was to levy large mercenary hosts for 
special occasion and then to disband them after- 
wards. Accordingly, os soon os Dionysius with his 
theCartha- powerful army passed the Syracusan border, and 
entered upon his march westwaid along the southern 
coast of the island, proclaiming himself as liberator, the most 


intense anti-Carthaginian manifestations burst forth at once, at 
Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, and Himera. These 
Greeks did not merely copy the Symcusans in plundering the 
property of aU Oaiiihaginians found among them, but also seized 
their persons, and put them to death with every species of 
indignity and torture. A frightful retsdiation now took place 
for the cruelties recently committed by the Carthaginian armies, 
in the sacking of Selinus, Agrigentum, and the other conquered 
cities.^ The Hellenic war-practice, in itself sufficiently rigorous, 
was aggravated into a merciless and studied barbarity, analogous 
to that which had disfigured the late proceedings of Carthage and 
her western mercenaries. These ‘‘Sicilian vespei's,” which burst 
out throughout all the south of Sicily against the Carthaginian 
residents, surpa^ised even the memorable massacre known under 
that name in the thirteenth century, wherein the Angevine 
knights and soldiers were indeed assassinated, but not tortured. 
Dioddrus tells us that the Carthaginians learnt from the retalia- 
tion thus suffered a lesson of forbearance. It will not appear, 
however, from their future conduct, that the lesson was mm*h 
laid to heart; while it is unhappily certain that such inter- 
change of cruelties with less humanized neighbours contributed 
to lower in Utic Sicilian Greeks that measure of comparative for- 
bearance which characterized the Hellemc race in its own home. 


fia^iKav orparoU avvtjrdilfao'Baiy on fJkOt 
Trpo9 Ka^xtidoviovi vtiKOt cvprj^o . . . 
»yiroT«cvo VTos T€ tA iflvdptc. 
C‘vtfe\fvff«poilv, (fee. 

^ 1 Didder, xfv 45 ov p6vov yap avr&v 
rag oicCas diijpiratrap, &Xa, 5 xat airov- 
<rv^XapifidvouTOgf irda'w alxiay Kal H/ipiy 
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Elate with this fury of revenge, the citizens of Kamarina, Gcla, 
Agrigentum, and Sdinus joined Dionysius on his B.a897— 
march along the coast He was enabled, from his 
abundant stock of recently fabricated aims, to furnish SaSgesthe 
them with panoplies and weapons ; for it is probable 
that as subjects of Carthage they had been disarmed, port Motye. 
Sti'engthened by all these reinforcements, he mustered a force of 
80,000 men, besides more than 3000 cavalry ; while the ships of 
war which accompanied him along the coast were nearly 200, 
and the transports, with stores and battering machines, not less 
than 600. With this prodigious army, the most powerful 
hitherto assembled under Grecian command, he appeared before 
the Carthaginian settlement of Moty6, a fortified seaport in a 
little bay immediately north of Cape Lilybseum.^ 

Of the three principal establishments of Carthage in Sicily — 
Moty<S, Panormus (Palermo), and Soloeis— ItlotyS w^as 
at once the nearest to the mother-city,® the most Motyfi— 
important, and the most devoted. It was situated ©? tiw rI^ 
(like the original Syracuse in Ortygia) upon a little 
islet, sepamted from Sicily by a narrow strait about 
two-thirds of a mile in breadth, which its citizens had bridged 
over by means of a mole, so as to form a regular though narrow 
footpath. It was populous, wealthy, flourishing, and disUn- 
guisliecl for the excellence both of its private houses and its 
fortifications. Perceiving the aiipioacli of Dionysius, and not 
intimidated by the surr^er of their neighbours and allies, the 
Elymi at Eiyx, who did not dare to itssist so powerful a force, 
the Motydnes put themselves in the best condition of defence, 
lliey broke up their mole, again insulated tlicmKelves from Sicily, 
in the hope of holding out until relief should be sent from 
Carthage. Pcsolved to avenge upon Moty6 the sufferings of 
Agrigentum and Sclinus, Dionysius took a survey of the place in 
conjunction with his principal engineers. It deserves notice 
that this is among the earliest sieges recorded in Grecian history 
wherein we read of a professed engineer as being directly and 
-deliberately called on to advise the best mode of proceeding.* 

1 T>iod6r. ?civ. 47. Toi? riTrows, tSsc. 

* Thuoyd. vi. 2 ; Pansan. 7 26, 8. Artemon the eugineer was consulted 

« Dioddr. xiv. 48. AiouiScrtot Si by Puriklds at the siege of Samos 
4 MTa tUv ipxtTtterSvtinf Karaa-KtnffOfMvof (Plutarch, PeriklSs, C. 275. 
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Having formed his plans, lie left his admiral LeptinSs with a 
Dionysius portion of the army to begin the necessary works, 
ne^Ibo^* while he himself with the remainder laid waste the 
in^e- neighboming territory dependent on or allied with 
ScMtha^ Carthage. The Sikani and others submitted to him ; 

Ankyrae, Soloeis, Panormus, Egesta, and Eutella 

0 of all held out, though the citizens were confined to then- 
a^e^oe walls, and obliged to witness, without being able to 
^th*aCaS. destruction of their lands.^ Iltiturning 

thaginian from this march, Dionysius pressed the siege of Moty6 
obliged to* with the utmost oidour, and with all the aiipliances 
return. which his engineers could devise. Having moored hi.'- 
transports along Hjo beach, and hauled his ships of war ashore in 
the harbour, he undertook the laborious task of filling up the 
strait (probably o£ no great depth) which divided MotyO from 
the main island or at least as much of the length of tlie strait 
os was sufficient to march across both with soldiei’s and with 
battering engines, and to bnng them up close against the walls of 
the city. The numbers under his command enabled him to 
achieve this enterprise, though not without a long period of effort, 
during which the Carthaginians tried more than once to interrupt 
his proceedings. Not liaving a fleet capable of contending in 
pitched battle against the besiegers, tlu* Carthaginian gctneral 
Imilkon tried two successive manneuvres. Ho fimt sent a 
squadron of ten ships of war to sad sud<leuly into the harbour of 
Syracuse, in hopes that the dm*i*sioix thus opomted would 
constrain Dionysius to detach a portion of his fleet from MotyC\ 
Though the attack, however, was so far successful as to destroy 
many merchantmen in tlie harbour, yet the assailants were beaten 
off without making any more seiious impression, or creating tint 
diversion intended.* Imilkon next made an attempt to suiprise 
the armed ships of Dionysius, as they lay hauled ashore in tin* 
harbour near MotyS. Crossing over from Carthago by night> with 
100 ships of war, to the Selinuntine coast, he sailed round capo 
Lilybieum, and appeared at daybreak off MotyS, His app(‘arauce 
took every man by surprise. He destroyed or put to flight the 

1 DioclCr. jclv. 48, 49 &im rg ro^ irpotrjyayt 

* DiodCr. sdv. 49 iw&vw« rhv To?s nCx^tri, 

96pov, kiCl rkf fjkniXCLvSL^iK roH KOTO. KAyov aDiodCr xlv 60, 
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ships on guard, and sailed into the harbour prepared to attack 
while as yet only a few of the Syracusan ships had been got afloat. 
As the harbour was too confined to enable Dionysius to profit by 
his great superiority in number and size of ships, a great portion 
of his fleet would have been now destroyed, had it not been saved 
by his numerous land force and artillery on the beach. Showers 
•of missiles from this assembled crowd, as weU as from the decks 
of the Syracusan ships, prevented Iniilkon from advancing far 
■enough to attack with effect The newly-invented engine called 
the catapulla, of which the Carthaginians had as yet had no 
experience, was especially effective : projecting large masses to a 
great distance, it filled them with astonishment and dismay. 
While their progress was thus arrested, Dionysius employed a new 
expedient to rescue his fleet from the dilemma in which it had 
been caught His numerous soldiers were directed to haul the 
bhips, not down to the haibour, but landward, across a level 
tongue of land, more than two miles in breadth, which separated 
the harbour of Moty^ from the outer sea. Wooden planks were 
laid so as to form a pathway for the ships ; and in spite of the 
great size of the newly-constructed quadriremes and quinqueremes, 
tiie strength and ardour of the army sufficed for this toilsome 
effort of transporting eighty ships across in one day entire 
ileet> double in number to that of the Carthaginians, being at 
lengtli got afloat, Imilkon did not venture on a pitched battle, but 
returned at once back to Africa.^ 

Though the citizens of MoiyS saw from the walls the mournful 
spectacle of their friends retiring, their courage was desperate 
nowise abated. They knew well that they had 
mercy to expect ; that the general ferocity of the Car- is at lengtii 
thaginians in their hour of victory, and especially the JSuiSf 
cruel treatment of Greek captives even in Motyfi itself, 
would now be retaliated, and that their only chance lay in a 
brave despair. The road across the strait having been at length 
completed, Dionysius brought up his engines and began his assault. 
While the catapulta with its missiles prevented defendei-s from 
showing themselves on the battlements, battering-rams were 
•driven up to aliake or overthrow the walls. At the same time 
huge towers on wheels were rolled up, with six different stories 
1 DIodOr. xlv. 60; v. 2 , 6. 
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in them one above the other, and in height equal to the houses. 
Against these means of attack the besieged on their side elevated 
lofty masts above the walls, with yards projecting outwards. 
Upon these yards stood men protected from the missiles by a sort 
of breastwork, and holding burning torches, pitch, and other 
combustibles, which they cast down upon the machines of the 
assailants. Many machines took fire in the wood-work, and it 
was not without dijficulty that the conflagration was extinguished. 
After a long and obstinate resistance, however, the walls were at 
length overthrown or carried by assault, and the besiegers rushed 
in, imagining the town to be in their power. But the indefatig- 
able energy of the besieged had already put the houses behind 
into a state of defence, and bai*ricaded the streets, so that a frash 
assault, more difficult than the first, remained to be undei*hikeii. 
The towers on wheels were rolled near, but probably could nut be 
pushed into immediate contact with the houses in consequence of 
tlie ruins of the ovei*tlirown wall which impeded their approach. 
Accordingly the assailants were compelled to throw out wooden 
platforms or bridges from the towers to the houses, and to march 
along these to the attack. But here they were at great disadvan- 
tage, and suffered severe loss. The Moty^nes, rtisisting desperately, 
prevented them from setting firm foot on the houses, slew many 
of them in hand-combat, and precipitated whole companies to tlie 
ground, by severing or oversetting the platform. Tor Bovwnl 
days this desperate combat was renewed. Not a step was gainc*(l 
by tlie besiegers, yet the unfortunate Motyfmes bcnaine each day- 
more exhausted, while portions of the foremost houses were also 
overthrown. Every evening Dionysius recalled his trooi)S to 
their night^s repose, renewing the assault next morning. Having 
thus brought the enemy into an expectation tliat the night would 
be undisturbed, he one fatal night took them by surprise, .sending 
the Thurian Archylus with a chosen body of troops to attack the 
foremost defences. This detachment, planting ladders and 
climbing up by means of the half-demolished houses, established 
themselves firmly in a position within the town before resistance 
could he organized. In vain did the Motyffiies, discoveTing the 
stratagem too late, endeavour to dislodge them. The main force 
of Dionysius was speedily brought up across the ai-tiftcial earth- 
way to confirm their success, and tlie town was thus carried, in 
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spite of the most gallant resistance, which continued even after it 
had become hopeless.^ 

The victorious host who now poured into Moty6, incensed not 
merely by the length and obstinacy of the defence, but plunder of 
also by antecedent Carthaginian atrocities at Agrigen- 
turn and elsewhere, gave full loose to the sanguinary either 
impuhes of retaliation. They butchered indiscrimi- 
nately men and women, the aged and the children, slaves, 
without mercy to any one. The streets were chus strewed with 
the slain, in spite of all effoits on the part of Dionysius, who 
desired to preseiwe the captives that they might be sold as slaves, 
and thus biiiig in a profitable return. But his ordew to abstain 
from slaughter were not obeyed, nor could he do anything more 
than invite the sufferers by proclamation to take refuge in the 
temples — a step which most of them would probably resort to 
uninvited. Restrained from further slaughter by the sanctuary 
of the temples, the victors now turned to pillage. Abundance of 
gold, silver, precious vestments, and other marks of opulence, the 
accumulations of a long period of active prosperity, fell into their 
hands ; and Dionysius allowed to them the full plnndei- of the 
town, as a rccompunse for the toils of the siege. He further 
distributed special recompenses to those who had distinguished 
themselves, 100 mina3 being given to Archylus, the leader of the 
successful night-surpiise. All the surviving Moty^nes he sold 
into slavery ; but he reserved for a more cruel fate Daimen6s and 
various other Greeks who had been taken among them. These 
Greeks he caused to be crucified 3— a specimen of the Phoenician 
penalties transferred by example to their Hellenic neighbours and 
enemies. 

The siege of Motyfi having occupied nearly all the summer,. 
Dionysius now re-conducted his array homeward. 1^*^5(3 890 
left at the place a Sikel garrison under the command 
of the Syracusan Biton, as well as a large portion of 
his fleet (120 ships), under the command of his brother 
Leptin(lH, who was instructed to watch for the arrival 
of any force from Carthage, and to employ himself in besieging 
tbe neighbouring towns of Egosta and Enlella. The operations 
against these two towns, however, had little success. The inhabi- 

1 DiodOr. xlv. 51, 52, 53. * l>iod6r. xiv. 58. 
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tauts defended themselves bravely, and tlie Egestseans were even 
successful, through a well -planned nocturnal sally, in burning the 
enem/s camp, wiLh many horses, and stores of all kinds in the 
tents. Neither of the two towns was yet reduced, when, in the 
ensuing spring, Dionysius himself returned with his main force 
from Syracuse. He reduced the inhabitants of Halikyse to sub- 
mission, but effected no other permanent conq[uest, nor anything 
more than devastation of the neighbouring territory dependent 
upon Carthage.^ 

Presently the face of the war was changed by the arrival of 
Imilkon from Carthage. Having been elevated to 
the chief magistracy of the city, he now brought with 
him an overwhelming force, collected as well from the 
subjects in Africa as from Iberia and the Western 
Mediterranean. It amounted, even in the low esti- 
mate of Timaeus, to 100, OCX) men, reinforced after- 
wards in Sicily by 30,000 more— and in the more 
ample computations of Ephorus, to 300,000 foot, 4000 
horse, 400 chariots of war, 400 ships of war, and 6000 transpoits 
carrying stores and engines, Dionysius had his spies at Carthage,* 
even among men of rank and politicians, to apprise him of all 
movements or public orders. But Imilkon, to obviate knowledge 
of the precise point in Sicily where he intended to land, gave to 
the pilots sealed instructions, to be opened only when they were 
out at sea^ indicating Panormus (Paleimo) as the place of rendez- 
vous.® The transports made directly for that port, without 
nearing the land dee where ; while Imilkon with the ships of 
war approached the harbour of Moty6 and sailed from thence 
along the coast to Panormus. He probably entertained the hope 
of intercepting some portion of the Syracusan fleet But nothing 
of the kind was found practicable ; while Leptin^ on his side 
was even fortunate enough to be able to attack, with thirty 
triremes, the foremost vessels of the large transport fleet on their 
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1 Diodtr. ziv. 64. letters in Greelc to oommuxiicate 

Leptinds was l}rot]i6r of Dlonysins information to Dlonysios, was detected 
(xiv. 108 ; XV. 7 ), tbougb he afterwards and punished as a traitor. On this 
married the daug^hter of Dionysius— occasion, the Uarthaffinian senate is 
a marriage not condemned by Grecian said to have enacted a law, forbidding 
sentimezit. all citizens to learn Greek— eitner to 

^Justin, XX. 6. One of these wnte it or to speak St. 

Carthaginians of rank, who, from s Dioddr. xiv. 54 ; Polyaenus, v. 10, 
political enmity to Hanno, wrote 1. 
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voyage to Panormus. He destroyed no less than fifty of them, 
with 6000 men and 200 chariots of war ; yet the remaining fleet 
reached the port in safety, and were joined by Imilkon with the 
ships of war. The land force being disembarked, the Cartha- 
ginian general led them to Motyd, ordering his ships of war to 
accompany him along the coast In his way he regained Eiyx, 
which was at heart Carthaginian, having oxily been intimidated 
into submission to Dionysius during the preceding year. He 
then attacked MotyS, which he retook, seemingly after very little 
resistance. It had held out obstinately against the Syracusans a 
few months before, while in the hands of its own Carthaginian 
inhabitants, with their families and properties around them ; but 
the Sikel garrison had far less motive for stout defence.^ 

Thus was Dionysius deprived of the conquest which had cost 
him so much blood and toil during the preceding 
summer. We are surprised to learn that he made no 
effort to prevent its re-capture, though he was then 
not fai’ off, besieging Egesta, and though his soldiers, Syracuae. 
elate with the successes of the preceding year, were eager for a 
general battle But Dionysius, deeming this measure too adven- 
turous, resolved to retreat to Syracuse. His provisions were 
failing, and he was at a great distance from allies, so that defeat 
would have been ruinous^ He therefore returned to Syracuse, 
carrying with him some of the Sikonians, whom he persuaded to 
evacuate their abode in the Carthagirdan neighbourhood, 
promising to provide them with better homes elsewhere. Most 
of them however declined his offers, some (among them, the 
Halikyaeans) preferring to resume their alliance with Carthage. 
Of the recent acquisitions nothing now remained to Dionysius 
beyond the Selinuntine boundary ; but Gela, Eamarina, Agiigen- 
tum, and Selinus had been emancipated from Carthage, and were 
stiU in a state of dependent alliance with him — a result of 
moment, yet seemingly very inadequate to the immense warlike 
preparations whereby it had been attained. Whether he exer- 
cised a wise discretion in declining to flght the Carthaginians, we 
have not sufilcient information to deteimine. But his army appear 
to have been dissatisfied with it> and it was among the causes of 
the outbreak against him shortly afterwards at Syiticuse.s 
1 Dioacr. adv. 66. * DIodCr. idv. 65. 
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Thus left master of tlie country, Imilkon, instead of trying to 
imilicon reconquer Selinus and Himera, which had probably 
SeMdS been impoverished by recent misfortune, resolved to 
turn his arms against MessSnS in the north-east of the 
island — a city as yet fresh and untouched, so little prepared for 
attack that its walls were not in good repair, and moreover at 
the present moment yet further enfeebled by the absence of its 
horsemen in the army of Dionysius,^ Accordingly, ho marched 
along the northern coast of Sicily, with his fleet coasting in the 
same direction to co-operate with him. He made terms with 
Kephalmdium and Thermo, captured the island of Lipara, and at 
length reached Cape PelCrus, a few miles from Mess6nA His 
rapid mai'ch and unexpected arrival struck the klessenians with 
dismay. Many of them, conceiving defence to be impossible 
against so numerous a host^ sent away their families and their 
valuable property to Rhegium or elsewhei'e. On the whole, how- 
ever, a spiiit of greater confidence prevailed, arising in part from 
an ancient prophecy preserved among the traditions of the town, 
purporting that the Carthaginians should one day carry water 
iu Mess^ii4. The interpreters affirmed that “to carry water 
meant^ of course, “to he a slave”; hence the Messenians, per- 
suading tliemselves that this portended defeat to Imilkon, sent out 
their chosen militaiy force to meet him at Pelorua, and oppose 
his disembarkation. The Carthaginian commander, seeing these 
troops on their march, ordered his fleet to sail forward into the 
harbour of the city, and attack it from seaward doling the absence 
of the defenders. A north wind so favoured the advance of the 
ships, that they entered the hai-bour full sail, and found the city 
on that side idmost unguarded. The troops who had marched 
out towards PeJOrus hastened back, but were too late while 
Imilkon himself also, pushing forward by land, forced his way 
into the town over the neglected parts of the wall. MessSnfi was 
taken, and its unhappy population fled in all directions for 
their lives. Some found refuge in the neighbouring cities; 
others ran to the hill-forts of the Messeman territory, planted as 

1 Dio<lCr. siT. 56, 57. r&v iv- tention to the state of tljLeir walls, on 
iv ^vptucQvtTM 6vTtov, See . the part of the Messenians (xix. 65). 

$id, r&v vtieriaKiTuv tlcrpiatra and the Atliuiiians took 

#A€vot, <S:c. rd. rtlxyi Ka.rairtnrruK6Taj <fe<5. TorCnd by a similar monteuvr© rEhucyd. 

Compare another example of inat- v. 2). 
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a protection against the indigenous Sikels ; while about 200 of 
them near the harbour cast themselves into the sea, and under- 
took the arduous task of swimming across to the Italian coast, in 
which fifty of them succeeded.^ 

Though Imilkon tried in vain to carry by assault some of the 
Messenian hill-forts, which were both strongly placed 
and gallantly defended, yet his capture of Mess§nS theSikois 
itself was an event both imposing and profitable. It 
deprived Dionysius of an important ally, and lessened 
his facilities for obtaining succour from Italy. But Taurome- 
most of all it gratified the anti-Hellenic sentiment of 
the Punic general and his army, counterbalancing the capture of 
MotyS in the preceding year. Having taken scarce any captives, 
ImilkOn had nothing but unconscious stone and wood upon which 
to vent his antipathy. He ordered the town, the walls, and all 
the buildings to be utterly burnt and demolished — a task which 
his numerous host are said to have executed so effectually that 
there remained hardly anything but ruins without a trace of 
human residence.® He received adhesion and reinforcements 
from most of the Sikels® of the interior, who had been forced to 
submit to Dionysius a year or two before, but detested his domi- 
nion. To some of these Sikels the Syracusan despot had assigned 
the territory of the conquered Naxiaus, with their city probably 
unwalled. But anxious as they were to escape from him, many 
had migrated to a point somewhat north of Naxus~to the hill of 
Taurus, immediately over the sea, unfavourably celebrated among 
the Sikel population as being tbe spot where the first Greek 
colonists bad touched on arriving in the island. Their migration 
was encouraged, multiplied, and organized, under tbe auspices of 
Imilkon, who prevailed upon them to construct, upon the strong 

1 DioclCr. xlv. 57. XiiceXCav Skto, irpoT^prfTO Svotv Stirepov* 

3Dit)(l6r. xlv. 68. t ^9 ^ SuolKVfrov SiaryiptZv rj Svtqc«pi} 

Me<r(n}in79 ra KaratrKdxj/aSj irpo<r> icol iroKvxpdvtov r^v scrCertv air^s yiMcr- 

Totff arpaTi6r<u9 KarafiaXtlv niv Bat, 

oiKLa^ tit iSadt09% Kal uiijT« Kipapov, *'Bivairo58i^^iptyo9 oiv rrpht rovt 

Hihju, pijT oAAo^ pTjiev iiiroXtwtlVf a\xSl (uco9 iv rjj riav "Mta-arjviuv 

Ta piv KaraKavtratt rd. Sd ovt^rpiifrat, arvxtf, &0, 

raxv 8i rff rStv erTparuar&v iroAv\«(pcf It would appear, however, that tho 
Xa 06 vrtttv tS»v tpytav avvHKtiav, irokts demolition of JSiessenS can haiHily have 
Hyvtaarot j/i'y oirov n-pdrcpov avT^v ol- been carried 80 far in fact as Imilkon 
tettaBai <n>vipait^v. opnv yip intended, since the city reappears 

irdp^cD piv dirb ruv (rvppaxiotav irdKwy Shortly afterwards iu renewed Intej^ity. 
«<Xa>p((r/A<fi/ov, tvKaipdrarov 8i r&v irtpl * DiodCr. xlv. 69—76. 
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eminence of Taurus, a fortified post which fonned the beginning 
of the city afterwaids known as Tauromenium,^ Kagon was 
sent with the Carthaginian fleet to assist in the enterprise. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, greatly disriuieted at the capture of 
Messene, exeiltid himself to put Syracuse in an 
provMons effective position of defence on her northern frontier. 

Noxus and Katana being both unfortified, he was 
forced to abandon them, and he induced the Campa- 
iio strenff- niaus whom he had phintcd in iCatana to change their 
quarter to the strong town called .dStna, on the skirt 
Katanawitti mountain so named. He made Leontim his 

hiRiand chief po&ition. Strengthening as much as possible the 

fortifications of the city iis well as those of the neigh- 
bouring country Ibrts, wherein he accumulated 
magaasines of provisions from the fertile plains around. He had 
still a force of 30,000 foot and more than 3000 horse ; he had 
also a fleet of 180 shijw of war, triremes and others. During the 
year preceding, he had bnuight <uit both a buxd force and a 
naval force much superior to this, even for ]>uri)ost« of aggression ; 
how it happened that he ctiuld now coinmaud no more, even, for 
defence and at home, or what had become of the, remainder, we 
are ntjt told. Of the I HO slaps of war, 00 were only nianned by 
the extniurdinary prortuMliug ot liberating slaves. Such sudden 
mid serious ohangiis in the amount of military force from year to 
year are p(jr<;i*ptible among Carthaginians m well as Creeks, 
indeed throughout xmist |rtirt of Ureriaii histiuy ; the armies 
being got h>geth(jr <ddei!y for s]Hwial oceusituis, and then 
dismissed. Dionysius further despatclu‘d imvoys to Sparta, 
soliciting a reinforcement of 10(X1 mercenary auxiliaries.* 
Having thus provided the best (Iefenc<i that he could throughout 
the territory, he ailvancvd forwai^l with his main land force to 
Katana, having his fleet also moving ixi co-oiK*raliou immediately 
off shore. 

Towards this fvime ]ioint of Katana the CurthaglninuH were 
now moving, in thmr march agiunst Syracuse. Magon was directed 
to coast along with the fleet from Taurus (Tauromenium) to 
Katana, while Imilkon iuUuided himself to nnindi with the land 
force on shore, ketsjung constantly n(‘ar the fleet for the purpose 
1 DlodAr. xiv. IH}. DlodAr. xlv. AH. 
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of mutual support. But his scheme was defeated by a remarkable 
accident A sudden eruption took place from .ffitna ; b.o. sos— 
so that the stream of lava from the mountain to the 
sea forbade all possibility of marching along the 
shore to Katana, and constrained him to make a ^eatvic- 
considerable circuit with his army on the land side 
of the mountain. Though he accelerated his march as 
much as possible, yet for two days or more he was Magon. 
unavoidably cut off from the fleet, which, under the command 
of Magon, was sailing southward towards Katana. 

Dionysius availed himself of this cii’cumstance to advance 
beyond Katana along the beach stretching northward to meet 
Magon in his approach, and attack him separately The 
Carthaginian fleet was much superior in number, consisting of 
600 sail in all, a portion of which, however, were not strictly 
ships of war, but armed merchantmen — ^that is^ furnished with 
brazen bows for impact against an enemy and rowed with oars. 
But on the other hand, Dionysius had a land force dose at hand 
to co-operate with his fleet— an advantage which, in ancient 
naval waifare, counted for much, serving in case of defeat as a 
refuge to the ships, and in case of victory as intercepting or 
abridging the enemy's means of escape. Magon, alarmed when 
he came in sight of the Grecian land force mustered on the beach, 
and the Grecian fleet rowing up to attack him, was, nevertheless, 
constrained unwillingly to accept the battle LeptinSs, ibe 
Syracusan admiral, though ordered by Dionysius to concentrate 
his ships as much as possible in conseq[uence of his infenor 
numbers, attacked with boldness and even with temerity, 
advancing himself with thirty ships greatly before the ^est, and 
being apparently farther out to sea than the enemy. His braveiy 
at first appeared successful, destroying or damaging the headmost 
ships of the enemy. But their superior numbem presently 
closed round him, and after a despeiate combat, fought in the 
closest maimer, ship to ship and hand to hand, he was forced to 
sheer off, and to seek escape seaward. His main fleet coming up 
in disorder, and witnessing his defeat, were beaten also, after a 
strenuous contest. All of them fled, either landward or seaward 
as they could, under vigorous pursuit by the Carthaginian vessels ; 
and in the end no less than 100 of the Syracusan ships, with 
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20,000 men, were numbered as taken or destroyed. Many of the 
crews, swimming or floating m the water on spai*s, strove to get 
to land to the protection of their comrades. But the Carthagi- 
nian small craft, sailing very near to the shore, slew or drowned 
these unfortunate men, even under the eyes of friends ashoi-e, 
who could render no assistance. The neighbouring water 
became strewed both with dead bodies and with fragments of 
broken ships. As victors, the Carthaginians were enabled to 
save many of their own seamen, either on board of damaged 
ships or swimming for their lives. Yet their own loss too was 
sevei’e; and their victory, complete as it proved, was dearly 
purchased.^ 

Though the land force of Dionysius had not been at all 
B. 0 . 896— engaged, yet the awful defeat of his fleet induced him 
^val of immediate orders for retreating, first to Katana 

iMton to and afterwai'ds yet farther to Syracuse. As soon as 
tliA Syracusan army had evacuated the adjoining shore, 
nearKfttana Magon towed all his prizes to land, and there hauled 
invitaUoE them up on the beach ; partly for repair, wherever 
•Campanians Practicable, partly as visible proofe of the magnitude 
of jfina. of the tiiumph, for encouragement to his own arma- 
mena Stormy weather just then supervening, he was forced to 
haul his own ships ashore also for safety, and remained there for 
several days refreshing the crews. To keep the sea under such 
weather would have been scarcely practicable; so that if 
Dionysius, instead of retreating, hod continued to occupy the 
shore with his unimpaired land force, it appears that the 
Carthaginian ships would have been in the greatest danger; 
constrained either to face the storm, to run back a considerable 
distance northward, or to moke good their landing against a 
fownidable enemy, without being able to wait for the arrival of 
Iinilkon.® The latter, after no very long interval, came up, so 
that the land force and the navy of the Carthaginians were now 
again in co-operation. While allowing his troops some days of 
repose and enjoyment of the victory, he sent envoys to the town 
of iEtna, inviting the Campanian mercenary soldiers to break 

1 DiodCr. 5 .iv. 60. wards (c. 68), from which we xatber a 

2 DlodOr. xiv. (K), 61. Compare the more complete idea of what passed 
speech of ThecdOrus at Syraonse after- after the battle. 
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with Dionysius and join him. Reminding them that their 
countrymen at Entella were living in satisfaction as a dependency 
of Carthage (which they had recently testified l>y resisting the 
Syracusan invasion), he promised to them an accession of territory, 
and a share in the spoils of the war, to be wrested from Greeks 
who were enemies of Campanians not less than of Carthaginians.^ 
The Campanians of j3Etna would gladly have complied with his 
invitation, and were only restrained from joining him by the 
circumstance that they had given hostages to the despot of 


Syracuse, in whose army also their best soldiers were now serving. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, in marching back to Syracuse, found his 
army grievously discontented. Withdrawn from the b . o . 895— 
scene of action without even using their arms, they 
looked forwai'd to nothing better than a blockade at reSSiteU) 
Syiacuse full of hardship and privation. Accordingly 
many of them protested against retreat^ conjuring him of lus army, 
to lead them again to the scene of action, that Idiey might either 
assail the Carthaginian fleet in the confusion of landing, or join 
battle with the advancing land force under Imilkon. At first, 
Dionysius consented to such change of scheme. But he was 
presently reminded that unless he hastened back to Syracuse, 
Magon with the victorious fleet might sail thither, enter the 
harbour, and possess himself of the city, in the same mamner as 
Imilkon had recently succeeded at Me8s§nl. Under these appre- 
hensions he renewed his original order for retisat, in spite of the 
vehement protest of his Sicilian allies, who were indeed so 
incensed that most of them quitted him at once.^ 

Which of the two was the wiser plan we have no sufScient 
means to determine. But the circumstances seem not to have 


been the same as those preceding the capture of hjCessdnS ; for 
Magon was not in a condition to move forward at once with the 
fleet, partly from his loss in the recent action, partly fmm the 
stormy weather ; and might perhaps have been intercepted in 
the very act of landing, if Dionysius had moved rapidly back to 
the shore. As far as we can judge, it would appear that the 


1 nioddr. Xiv. 61. xal KaB 6 Kov 8) r&v 
'BXXiji/wv airtStOcwt voXifuov 

6irapxov t«v aXXtov 

These manifestationB of anti-Hd- 
lenic sentiment among the varions 


neighhonrs of the Sicilian Greeks are 
important to notioe» though they are 
not often brought before us. 
aPiodbr.xiv.ei. 
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complaints of the army against the hasty retreat of Dionysius 
rested on highly plausible grounds. He nevertheless persisted, 
and reached Syracuse with his army not only much discouraged, 
but greatly diminislied by the desertion of allies. He lost no 
time in sending forth envoys to the Italian Greeks and to Pelo- 
ponn^us, with ample funds for engaging soldiers, and urgent 
supplications to Sparta as well as to Corinth.^ Polyxenus, his 
brother-in-law, employed on this mission, discharged his duty 
with such diligence, that he came back in a comparatively short 
space of time, with thirty-two ships of war under the command 
of the Lacedaemonian Pharakidas.^ 

Meanwhile Imilkon, having sufficiently refreshed his troops 
B .0 306 - naval victory off Katana, moved forward 

804 towards Syracuse both with the fleet and the land 

Imilkon force. Tlie entry of his fleet into the Great Harbour 

to ostentatious and imposing ; far above even that of 

second Athenian armament, when Demosthenes 
ginlan fleet first exhibited its brilliant but short-lived force.® Two 
and eight ships of war first rowed in, mar- 
s rest H^- shalled in the best order and adorned with the spoils 
Imno^ of the captured Syracusan ships. These were followed 

EorSled transports, 500 of them caiTying soldiers, and 1000 
jwBitton of others either empty or bringing stores and machines. 
The total number of vessels, we are told, reached 
Harbour. almost 2000, covering a large portion of the Great 
Harbour.^ The numerous land force marched up about the same 
time ; Imilkon establishing his headquarters in the temple of 
Zeus Olympius, nearly one English mile and a half from the city. 
He presently drew up his forces in order of battle, and advanced 
nearly to the city walls ; while his ships of war also, being divided 
into two fleets of 100 ships each, showed themsdves in of the 
two interior harbours or docks (on each side of the connecting 
strait between Ortygia and the mainland) wherein the Syracusan 


1 Dlodbr. xiv. 61. 

> Dioddr. xir. 68, 

Polyeenos (v 8, 2) recounts a 
manceuvre of iMUnis practised in 
bringing back a Laoednmonian rein- 
fonsement from 8parba to Sicily, on 
bis voyage along the HDarentine coast. 
Pwnaps this may be the Lacedaamonfaji 
division intended. 


» Thucyd. vU 42 ; Plntarbh, Nikias, 
C.21; Diodbr.xm.ll. 

4 Dlod6r. adT. 62. The text of Dio- 
dorus is here so perplexed as to require 
conjectural alteration, which Bhodo- 
mannus has supplied, yet not so as to 
remove all that is obscure. The word 
«ior9e£/Mvai stiiU remains to be explained 
or corrected. 
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ships were safely lodged. He thus challenged the Syracusans to 
combat on both elements ; but neither challenge was accepted. 

Having by such defiance further raised the confidence of Ms own 
troops, he first spread them over the Syracusan territory, and 
allowed them for thirty days to enrich themselves by unlimited 
plunder. Next, he proceeded to establish fortified posts, as essen- 
tial to the prosecution of a blockade which he foresaw would be 
tedious. Besides fortifying the temple of the Olympian Zeus, he 
constructed two other forts— one at Cape Plemmyrium (on the 
southern entrance of the harbour, immediately opposite to Ortygia, 
where Nikias had erected a post also), the other on the Great 
Harbour, midway between Plemmyrium and the temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, at the little bay called Daskon. He further 
encircled his whole camp, near the last-mentioned temple, with a 
wall, the materials of wMch were derived in part from the 
demolition of the numerous tombs around ; especially one tomb, 
spacious and magnificent, commemorating Gel on and Ms wife 
Damareli. In these various fortified posts he was able to store up 
the bread, wine, and other provisions which hi a transports were 
employed in procuring from Africa and Sardinia, for the con- 
tinuous subsistence of so mighty an host^ 

It would appear as if Imilkon had first hoped to take the cify 
by assault ; for he pushed up his army as far as the imOkon 
very walls of Achradina (the outer city). He even 
occupied the open suburb of that city, afterwards Adin^a 
separately fortified under the name of Neapolis, 
wherein were situated the temples of DSmStfir and 
PersephonS, which he stripped of their rich treasures.* But if 
such was his plan he soon al^doned it, and confined himself to 
the slower process of reducing the city by famine. His progress 
in this enterprise, however, was by no means encouraging. We 
must recollect that he was not, like Nikias, master of the centre 

1 DiodCr. xiy. 68. whidi prores the identity of Neapolis 

s DlodCr. xiv. 68. KartXaptTo icftt yrith what DiodCnis calls the anbarb 
rUf *Axpa8iv^9 irpoatmtov, xal ro^s Of Ad^radlna. This identily, xecog- 
vitat rriy r< Aiifi»}rpos leal K<$piK MKiy nlzed by Serra di Falco. Colonel Leahe, 
ovv, and other authors, is disputed by 

Cicero (in Verrem, iv. 62, 68) die- Saverio CavaUari, on jnroands which 
unotly mentions the temples of do not appear to me sumciont. 
nSmStSr and PersephonS, and the See Colonel Leake, Notes on Syrar 
statue of Apollo TemenitSs, as among case, pp 7—10 ; Cavallari, zur Topo- 
ihe characteristic featnres of Neapolis, grapnfe von Syrakus, p. 20 
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of Epipolse, able from thence to stretch his right arm south- 
wal'd to the Great Harbour, and his left arm northward 
to the sea at Trogilus. As far as we are able to mahe out, 
ie never ascended the southern clij0^ nor got upon the slope of 
Epipolse ; though it seems that at this time there was no line 
of wall along the southern cliff, os Dionysius had recently built 
along the northern. The position of Imilkon was confined to the 
Great Harbour and to the low lands adjoining, southward of the 
cliff of Epipolae ; so that the communications of Syracuse with the 
country around remained partially open on two sides*— westward 
through the Euryalus at the upper extremity of Epipolse, and 
northward towards Thapsus and Megara, through the Hexapylon, 
or the principal gate in the new fortification constructed by 
Dionysius along the northern cliff of Epipolcs. The full value 
was now felt of that recent fortification, which, protecting 
Syracuse both to the north and west, and guarding the precious 
position of Euryalus, materially impeded the operations of 
Imilkon. The city was thus open, partially at least on two sides, 
to receive supplies by land. And even by sea means were foimd 
to introduce provisions. Though Imilkon had a fieet so much 
stronger that the Syracusans did not dare to offer pitched battle, 
yet he found it difficult to keep such constant watch as to exclude 
their store-ships, and ensure the arrival of his own. Dionysius 
and LeptinQs went forth themselves from the harbour with armed 
sq[uadrons to accelerate and protect the approach of their supplies ; 
while several desultory encounters took place, both of land force 
and of shipping, which proved advantageous to the Syracusans, 
and greatly raised their spirits. 

One naval conflict especially, which occurred while Dionysius 
Naval Vic- was absent on his cruise, was of serious moment A 
by^S***^^*^ corn-ship belonging to Imilkon^s fleet being seen 
SyraoiiBan entering the Great Harbour, the Syracusans suddenly 
manned five ships of war, mastered it, and hauled it 
of Dionysius. dock. To prevent such capture, the 

Carthaginians from their station ^nt out forty ships of war ; upon 
which the Syracusans equipped their whole naval force, bore 
down upon the forty with numbers decidedly superior, and 
completely defeated them. They captured the admiral’s ship, 
damaged twenty-four others, and pursued the rest to the naval 
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station ; in front of which they paraded, challeufflng the enemy 
to battle.^ As the challenge was not accepted, they returned to 
their own dock, towing in their prizes in triumph. 

This naval victory indicated, and contributed much to occasion, 
that turn in the fortune of the siege which each future Effect of 
day stiU further accelerated. Its immediate effect was 
to fill the Syracusan public with unbounded exulta- 
tion. ‘‘ Without Dionysius we conquer our enemies ; Syracusans, 
under his command we are beaten ; why submit to slaveiy under 
him any longer 1 ” Such was the burst of indignant sentiment 
which largely pervaded the groups and circles in the city ; 
strengthened by the consciousness that they were now all armed 
and competent to extort freedom — since Dionysius, when the 
besieging enemy actually appeared before the city, had been 
obliged, as the less of two hazards, to produce and re-distribute 
the arms which he had previously taken from them. In the 
midst of this discontent, Dionysius himself returned from his 
cruise. To soothe the prevalent temper, he was forced to convene 
a public assembly; wherein he warmly extolled the recent 
exploit of the Syracusans, and exhorted them to strenuous confi- 
dence, promising that he would speedily bring the war to a close.* 

It is possible that Dionysius, throughout his despotism, may 
have occasionally permitt^ what were called public 
assemblies; but we may be very sure that, if ever con- meeting 
vened, they were mere matters of form, and that no rSon^ius— 
free discussion or opposition to his will was ever 
tolerated. On the present occasion, he anticipated 
the like passive acquiescence; and after having speech by 
delivered a speech, doubtless much applauded by his 
own partisans, he was about to dismiss the assembly, when a 
citizen named Theoddrus unexpectedly rose. He was a Horseman 
or Knight— a person of wealth and station in the city, of high 
character and established reputation for courage. Gatheriug 
boldness from the time and circumstances, he now stood forward 
to proclaim publicly that hatred of Dionysius, and anxiety for 
freedom, which so many of his fellow-citizens around had been 
heard to utter privately and were well known to fed.® 


1 DiodOr. xiv. 68, 64. 
3 Diodte. xiv. 64. 


9 DiodOr. adv. 64. oi> foiv aW& rot^- 
rw X6ytoy y^voiLitnuv, Aiovi^cri>o« Kanv 
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DiodCrus in his history gives us a long harangue (whether 
composed by himself or copied from others, we cannot tell) as 
pronounced by Theoddrus. The main topics of it are such as we 
should naturally expect, and are probably, on the whole, genuine. 
It is a full review, and an emphatic denunciation, of the past 
conduct of Dionysius, concluding with an appeal to the Syra- 
cusans to emancipate themselves from his dominion. “ Dionysius 
(the speaker contends, in substance) is a worse enemy than the 
Carthaginians, who, if victorious, would be satisfied with a 
regular tribute, leaving us to enjoy our properties and our 
paternal polity. Dionysius has robbed us of both. He has 
pillaged our temples of their sacred deposits. He has slain or 
banished our wealthy citizens, and then seized their properties 
by wholesale, to be transferred to his own satellites. He has 
given the wives of these exiles in marriage to his barbarian 
soldiers. He has liberated our slaves, and taken them into his 
pay, in order to keep their masters in slavery. He has garrisoned 
our own citadel against us, by means of these slaves, together 
with a host of other mercenaries. He has put to death every 
citizen who ventured to raise his voice in defence of the laws 
and constitution. He has abused our confidence — once, unfortu- 
nately, carried so for as to nominate him general— by employing 
his powers to subvert our freedom, and rule us according to his 
own selfish rapacity in place of justice. He has further stripped 
us of our arms : these recent necessity has compelled him to 
restore ; and these, if we are men, wo shall now employ for the 
recovery of our own freedom.^ 


Acvor^ KoX ovvayayitv iKK^yitrCWf jirifm dfrianj^ fipafitiSuv SUatov, AAXi fMSvap- 
roi9^vpaKover£pvs,iealvap€Kd\0t$eipp€itff irA«ove^^f KpCvnv frpArreiv iravra. 
4iray)«XAtf/MVOC rax^ut KarttXvcrttv koI pOv imp 61 froA^fuot fipax^ p^po9 
ir6Muov» tSvi Vjoairov fUXXovros S(aAi?<4v 4^ov(rt rifs XiopfK ’ Aiomicrtov 5i, iraercy 
iici^iivlay^&pacrrAf e«68A>pP9 6 Xvpa- aydcrrarov, rots r^y rvpavyUa, 

KoUvtott iv TOit ImrtDeriy tvdomftwv, koI 9vyaif(ovmy iSupij<raro^ . . . 

So/c&y *tytu irpwcruht, ATr«r6\p,ij<r9 vcpl . . • Xal irpbs p-tv Kapj^iovCovt 

pAxas iv(rni(rAiutvo9t {k tKvripMt 
1 DiodCr. adt. 65. o^roc 64, rd piy » vapA 64 toIs iroAfraw iriorrev- 

t€pA orvAj^drof^ nift 64 r&y ISuortay irXoi^- Self &ra^ irrpeeniyCay, A^tKtro 

Tovf apa. rcM9 twv /cf len^/Uvwv tffyxMt TifP iXtvBtpLay * Aoytikty piy irt/im- 
Au^tXAptyof, roi^f qUAtck jtupdo6orct 47rl dyovrav Mp rav ySpaty^ ^vya6«vfov 
rnt r&y it^^rUy 6ovA«m 9. ... 64 Toi»r rtuf ovaioM irpocxoi^rap * ffol tAs 

0. 66. ^ pip yAp Akp6wo\i 9, ioAXiap pip r&p ^uyAHw yvptuKtm piMurtuf xal 
SrAotff nipovpiyiiit xarA tr6Ac409 4irt. piyAtnp apffp^vots trvpoiK£^t*y, r&y 64 
P*fr6o^6pt9y mAtriK&p SitAmv fiapfiApovs koX ^ivovr 
wA^Sov 4 irl 6ovX«If ^p JhuptucowUip 90 iS>y Kvptovt, . . 

iifipountu, KtClk Kpanl ri}r mAcws 6* 67. ovk aiaxuvAptBa. r4v voAiptov 
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“ If the conduct of Dionysius towards Syracuse has been thus 
infamous, it has been no better towards the Sicilian Greeks 
generally. He betrayed Qela and Kamarina, for his own 
purposes, to the Carthaginians. He suftered MessfinS to fall into 
their hands without the least help. He reduced to slavery, by gross 
treachery, our Grecian brethren and neighbours of Naxus and 
Katana, transferring the latter to the non-Hellenic Campanians, 
and destroying the former. He might ha^e attacked the Cartha- 
ginians immediately after their landing from Africa at Panormus, 
before they had recovered from the fatigue of the voyage. He 
might have fought the recent naval combat near the port of 
Katana, instead of near the beach north ol that town t so as to 
ensure to our fleet, if worsted, an easy and sure retreat. Had he 
chosen to keep his land force on the spot ho might have pre- 
vented the victorious Carthaginian fleet from approeiching land, 
when the storm came on shortly after the battle ; or he might 
have attacked them, if they tried to land, at the greatest advan- 
tage. He has conducted the war, altogether, with disgraceful 
incompetence ; not wishing sincerely, indeed, to get rid of them 
as enemies, but preserving the terrors of Carthage, as on indirect 
engine to keep Syracuse in subjection to hiniselfl As long as we 
fought with him, we have been constantly unsuccessful ; now 
that we have come to fight without him, recent experience teUs 
us that we can beat the Carthaglnions, even with inferior 
numbers. 

“ Let us look out for another leader (concluded Theodfirus; in 
place of a sacrilegioiis temple-robber whom the gods have now 
abandoned. If Dionysius will consent to relinquish his dominion, 
let him retire from tlie city with his property unmolested ; if he 
will not, we are here all assembled, we are possessed ol our 
arms, and we have both Italian and Peloponnesian allies by our 
side. The assembly will determine whether it will choose 
leaders from our own citizens, or from our metropolis Corinth, 
or from the Spartans, the presidents of all Greece,” 

Such ore the main points of the long harangue ascribed to 
Theuddrus — ^the first occasion, for many yeax's, on which the 


f)(OVT09 tbu ri fcarA rtjv ir^Xtv oiriot fih rbv 0‘h<n/XtjK6ra. rods' rfiy 09 &y 

itpjL 0’«<rvAi7«edTflti voods iv rf noKifJkfft 

0 * 60 . iiomp Irepop ffijnirJoy, 09 Ofi»\t!ifuy» . • . 
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voice of free speech had been heard publicly in Syracuse. Among 
the charges advanced against Dionysius, which go to 
by impeach his manner of carrying on the war against 
tt^peech Carthaginians, there are several which we can 
Syraowaa neither admit nor reject, from our insufficient know- 
ledge of the facts. But the enormities ascribed to him 
in his dealing with the Syracusans — the fraud, violence, spoliation, 
and bloodshed, whereby he had first acquired, and afterwards 
upheld, his domimon over them — ^these are assertions of matters 
of fact, which coincide in the main with the previous narrative 
of Diod6ru8, and which we have no ground for contesting. 

Hailed by the assembly with great sympathy and acclamation, 
this harangue seriously alarmed Dionysius. In his 
concluding words, Theoddrus had invoked the protec- 
Pbawtodaa tion of Corinth as well as of Sparta, against the despot, 
D?ony8iiis whom with such signal courage he had thus ventured 
iinSiydia- h) arraign. Corinthians as well as Spar- 

miaaes tbe tans were now lending aid in the defence, under the 
i^^wces command of Pharakidas. That Spartan officer came 
forward to speak next after TlieodOim Among 
various other sentiments of traditional respect to- 
wards Sparta, there still prevailed a remnant of the belief that 
slie was adverse to despots, as she really had once been, at an 
earliei period of her history.^ Hence the Syracusans hoped, 
and even expected, that Pharakidas would second the protest of 
Theoddrus, and stand forward as champion of freedom to tlie 
first Grecian city in Sicily.® Bitterly indeed were they disap- 
pointed. Dionysius had established with Pharakidas relations 
as friendly as those of the Thirty tyrants of Athens with 
Eallibius the Lacedaemonian harmost in the acropolis.* Accord- 
ingly Pliarakidas in his speech not only discountenanced the 
proposition just made, but declared himself emphatically in 
favour of the despot, intimating that he had been sent to aid 
tbe Syracusans and Dionysius against the Carthaginians — ^not to 

1 Thnoyd. 1. 18 ; Herodot v» 92. xovm»v r&v <rvftfidxt»yi koI vaptXBSpTot 
DiodOh xlv. 70. TOtovTon Tov 6fo- fb iT&vrn vpoir4S6Kavy apjciiyhy 
tJpcv Myotft ^ 1*^ 2vpa- intrOeu rns iAnBeptar, 

Miictot furdupot raZt ifrvXMS fyrfwKTO, *Diod6r. xiv. <0. 4 W tA rpbf Tbi^ 
Kol irpiff ro49 avpipdiovt aviftAMvov, r^pca^ov i\tov oLm^wv, dca ; compare 
<^tucUQv 44 rov Xoutnatfioviov vovop- Xenoph. Hellen. il. 8, 14. 
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pat down the dominion of Dionysius. To the Syracusans this 
declaration was denial of all hope. They saw plainly that in 
any attempt to emancipate themselves, they wotdd have against 
them not merely the mercenaries of Dionysius, hut also the 
whole force of Sparta, then imperial and omnipotent ; repre- 
sented on the present occasion by Pharakidos, as it had been in a 
previous year by Aristus. They were condemned to bear their 
chains in silence, not without unavailing curses against Sparta. 
Meanwhile Dionysius, thus powerfully sustained, was enabled to 
ride over the perilous and critical juncture. His mercenaries 
crowded in haste round his person — ^having probably been sent 
for, as soon as the voice of a free spokesman was heard. ^ And 
he was thus enabled to dismiss an assembly, which hod seemed 
for one short instant to threaten the perpetuity of his dominion, 
and to promise emancipation for Syracuse. 

During this interesting and momentous scene, the fate of Syra- 
cuse hod hung upon the decision of Pharakidas ; for , 
Theodfirus, well aware that with a besieging enemy sparta with 
before tbe gates, the city conld not be left without a 
supreme authority, had conjured the Spartan com- 
mander, with his Lacedaemonian and Corinthian The 
allies, to take into his own hands the control and 
organization of the popnlar force. There can be 
little doubt that Pharakidas could have done this, if 
he had been so disposed, so as at once to make bead 
against the Carthaginians without^ and to restrain, if not to put 
down, the despotism withiiL Instead of undertaking the tutelary 
intervention solicited by the people, he threw himself into the 
opposite scale, and stren^hened Dionysius more than ever, at the 
moment of his greatest peril The proceeding of Pharakidas was 
doubtless conformable to his instructions from home, as well as to 
the oppressive and crushing policy which Sparta, in these days of 
her unresisted empire (between the victory of .^gospotami and 
the defeat of Knidus), pursued throughout the Grecian world. 

1 DiodCr, xiv. 70. wapi irpo«r- vpSrtpov o AeucfSoip^y w 

SoKfav ycvofufvijf (h® *B called prevtonsly Aristw, xiv. 

piv tt.w96^opoi trvviipapAV itplhs rtv 10), &vTt\ap^ou^|uiv««v oAruy rt)« <X«v- 
Awvva'ioi', ol 8« Svpoieoijo’Mi Karawko^ QtpiaSf iyipvro koI T6r« 4apa- 

r^v ^orvxiav ttxov, iroXAA roh icteaf iviffrn Ttuf bpfttwt r&v Ivpavov- 
Ztraprtarois iearap<dp>«vot. icol ydp trUoVm 
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Dionysius was fully sensible of the danger wbieli lie bad thus 
Monyrina assisted to escape. Undei the iirst impression of 

tries to ^ alarm, he strove to gain something like popularity, 
by conciliatory language and demeanour, by presents 
adroitly distributed, and by invitations to his table.^ Whatever 
may have been the success of such artifices, the lucky turn which ^ 
the siege was now taking was the most powerful of all aids for 
building up his full power anew. 

It was not the arms of the Syracusans, hut the wrath of 
B.a S95— D4m6t§r and PersephonC, whose temple (in the suburb 
894. ot Achradina) Imilkon had pillaged, that ruined the 

Terrific besieging army before Syracuse. So the piety of the 

<iitizens interpreted that terrific pestilence which now 
Carthagi- began to rage among the multitude of their enemies 
without. The divine wrath was indeed seconded (as 
Syraoise. historian informs us®) by physical causes of no 

ordinary severity. The vast numbers of the host were closely 
packed together ; it was now the beginning of autumn, the most 
unhealthy period of the year ; moreover this summer had been 
preternaturally hot, and the low marshy ground near the Great 
Harbour, under the chill of morning contrasted with the burning 
sun of noon, was the constant source of fever and pestilence. 
These unseen and irresistible enemies fell with appalling force 
upon the troops of Imilkon ; especially upon the Libyans, or 
native Africans, who were found the most susceptible. The 
intense and varied bodily sufferings of this distemper — the 
rapidity with which it spread from man to man — and the 
countless victims which it speedily accumulated—- appear to have 
equalled, if not surpassed, the worst days of the pestilence of 
Athens in 429 B.C. dare and attendance upon the sick, or even 
interment of the dead, became impracticable ; so that the whole 
camp presented a scene of deplorable agony, aggravated by the 
horrors and stench of 150,000 imburied bo^es.* The military 
strength of the Carthaginians was completely prostrated by such 

X DlodCr. ziv. 70. » Diodftr. stir. 71—70. mvrtittUStM 

9 DioAOr. adr. 70. 2t/peir«Xa/3«ro 02 iwpidBaig iiw^ov Ard^ovt StA lip AoifAbK 
«ed rp ToO 0ai/M>V(OV mtrtaptvnivovt, 

Ocv Mree&Ti cvvaBpoicBrjpcn, kcA r& riff I prd the figure as I find it, without 
&pas tlvai irpb; rat vdawt cMpyOrarov, pretending to trust it as anything more 
Oto. than aji indication of a groat number. 
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a visitation. Far from being able to make progress in the siege, 
they were not even able to defend themselves against moderate 
energy on the part of the Syracusans, who (like the Peloponne- 
sians during the great plague of Athens) were themselves un- 
touched by the distemper.^ 

Such was the wretched spectacle of the Carthaginian army, 
clearly visible from the walls of Syracuse, To over- j^ionyaius 
throw it by a vigorous attack was an enterprise not 
dilficult ; indeed, so sure, in the opinion of Dionysius, nlan (^p. 
that in organizing his plan of operation, he made it 
the means of deliberately getting rid of some troops in 
the city who had become inconvenient to him, oihismer- 
Oonceiting measures for a simultaneous assault upon 
the Caithaginian station both by sea and land, he entrusted 
eighty ships of war to Pharakidas and Leptin6s, with orders to 
move at daybreak ; while he himself conducted a body of troops 
out of the city, during the darkness of night ; issuing forth by 
EpipolsB and Euryalus (as Gylippus had formerly done when he 
surprised Plemmyrium®), and making a circuit until he came, on 
the other side of the Anapus, to the temple of Kyan§ ; thus 
getting on the land-side or south-west of the Carthaginian position. 
He first despatched his horsemen, together with a regiment of 
1000 mercenary foot-soldiers, to commence the attack. These 
latter troops had become peculiarly obnoxious to him, having 
several times engaged in revolt and disturbance. Accordingly, 
while h^^ now ordered them up to the assault in corg unction with 
the horse, he at the same time gave secret directions to the horse, 
to desert their comrades and take flight. Both his orders were 
obeyed. The onset havmg been made jointly, in the heat of 
combat, the horsemen fled, leaving their comrades cdl to be cut to 
pieces by the Carthaginians.® We have as yet heard nothing 
about difficulties arising to Dionysius from bis mercenary troops, 

1 Thucyd. ii. 64. s ThtKwd. viL 22, 28 

When the Roman general Mafcellns s DiodCr. sdr 7& oSroi 6’ Ijc-ar oi 
Tvaa besieging Syracuse In 212 B.0.» a fAi9$6^opoi Aiowari^ vaaa irdvras 
terriflo pestilence, generated by canses dAAorpuararot, koX irXcov<£Kt« iiroarrda’t^v 
similar to that of tms year, broke out. #eal rapaxdf voiovvnf, iUvtp 6 pAv 
All jj^rtlea, Romans, Syracosans, and Axovdcitn roZf imrtvaxv vapyffy^hxhit 
Carthaginians, suffered from it con- Srov Jfdirrwyrat riov mXMfiUaVf ^«vy«iv, 
siderably, but the Carthagiuiaus worst #eal toOs pMrBo^pow tyKaraXimiv • Sv 
of all; they are said to bare aU perished iroMjerdvrtoir rb wpoaraxOiv, o6roi /lip 
<LiTy, XXV. 26). dvat/nt Kart/tdirric-au 
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on whose arms his dominion rested ; and what we are here told 
is enough merely to raise curiosity without satisfying it. These 
men are said to have been mutinous and disaffected— a. fact, which 
explains, if it does not extenuate, the gross perfidy of deliberately 
inveigling them to destruction, while he still professed to keep 
them under his command. 


In the actual state of the Carthaginian army, Dionysius could 
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afford to make them a present of this obnoxious 
division. His own attack, first upon the fort of 
Polichn^ next upon that near the naval station at 
Daskon, was conducted with spirit and success. 
While the defenders, thinned and enfeebled by the 
pestilence, were striving to repel him on the land- 
side, the Syracusan fieet came forth from its docks 


in excellent spirits and order to attack the ships at the station. 
These Carthaginian ships, though afloat and moored, were very 
imperfectly manned. Before the crews could get aboard to put 
them on their defence, the Syracusan triremes and quinqueremes, 
ably rowed and with their brazen beaks well-directed, drove 


against them on the quarter or mid-ships, and broke through the 
line of their timbers. The crash of such impact was heard afar 
off, and the best ships were thus speedily disabled.^ Bellowing 
up their success, the Syracusans jumped aboard, overpowered the 
crews, or forced them to seek safety as they could in flight. The 
distra(ited Carthaginians being thus preset at the same time by 
sea and by land, the soldiers of Dionysius from the land-side 
forced their way through the entrenchment to the shore, where 
forty peutekonters were hauled up, while immediately near 
them were moored both merchantmen and triremes. The 


assailants set fire to the peutekonters ; upon which the fames, 
rapidly spreading under a stroi^ wind, communicated presently 
to all the merchantmen and triremes adjacent Unable to arrest 
this terrific conflagration, the crews were obliged to leap over- 
board ; while the vessels, severed from their moorings by the 
burning of the cables, drifted against each other under the wind, 
until the naval station at Daskon became one scene of ruin.^ 


xiv *«£. Si rwv hroimvrtk 
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Such a volume of ilame, though destroying the naval resource^' 
of the Carthaginian-, must at the same time have 
driven off the assailing Syracusan ships of war, and tion 
probably also the assailants by land. But to those 
who contemplated it from the city of Syracuse, -^xultatfon 
across the breadth of the Great Harbour, it presented 
a spectacle grand and stimulating in the highest degree ; espe- 
cially when the fire was seen towering aloft amidst the masts, 
yards, and sails of the merchantmen. The walls of the city were- 
crowded with spectators, women, children, and aged men, testify- 
ing their exultation hy loud shouts, and stretching their hands 
to heaven,— as on the memorable day, near twenty years before,, 
when they gained their final victory in the same harbour, over 
the Atbeniau fleet. Many lads and elders, too much excited to^ 
remain stationary, rushed into such small craft as they could 
find, and rowed across the harbour to the scene of action, where 
they i*endered much service by preserving part of the cargoes,, 
and towing away some of the enemy's vessels deserted but not 
yet on fire. The evening of this memorable day left Dionysius* 
and the Syracusans victorious by land as well as by sea ; en- 
camped near the temple of Olympian Zeus, which had so recently 
been occupied by Imilkon.^ Though they had succeeded in. 
forcing the defences of the latter both at Policlm^ and at Daskou,. 
and in inflicting upon him a destructive defeat, yet they would 
not aim at occupying his comp, in its infected and deplorable 
condition. 

On two former occasions during the last few years, we have- 
seen the Carthaginian armies decimated by pestilence, 
near Agrigentum and near Gela, previous to this concludes 
last and worst calamity. Imilkon, copying the weak- 
ness of Nikias rather than the resolute prudence of 
Demosthenes, had clung to his insalubrious camp near aUonred to 
the Great Harbour, long after aU hope of reducing S^SrSa- 
Syracuse had ceased, and while suffering and death to 
the most awful extent were daily accumulating around remniniiig 
him. But the recent defeat satisfied even him that 
his position was no longer tenable. Botreatwas indispensable, 
yet nowise impracticable ; with the brave men, Iberians and. 

1 Dioddr. xiv. 74. 
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others, in his army, and with the Sikels of tlie interior on his side, 
had he possessed the good qualities as well as the defects of Nikios, 
or been capable of anything like that unconquerable energy 
which ennobled the closing days of the latter. Instead of taking 
the best measures available for a retiring inarch, Imilkon de- 
spatched a secret envoy to Dionysius, unknown to the Syracusans 
generally, tendering to him the sum of 300 talents which yet 
remained in the camp, on condition of the fleet and army being 
allowed to sail to Africa unmolested. Dionysius would not 
consent, nor would the Syracusans have confirmed any such con- 
sent, to let them all escape ; but he engaged to permit the 
departure of Imilkon himself with the native Oarthaginians. The 
sum of 300 talents was accordingly sent across by night to 
Ortygia ; and the fourth night ensuing was fixed for the depar- 
ture of Imilkon and his Oarthaginians, without opposition from 
Dionysius. During that night forty of their ships, filled with 
Oai*thaginians, put to sea and sailed in silence out of the harbour. 
Their stealthy flight, however, did not altogether escape the 
notice of the Corinthian seamen in Syracuse, who not only 
apprised Dionysius, but also manned some of their own ships and 
started in pursuit They overtook and destroyed one or two of 
the slowest sailers ; but all the rest, with Imilkon himself, accom- 
plished their flight to Carthage.^ 

Dionysius, while he affected to obey the warning of the Corin- 
Dertruotlon thians, with movements intentionally tardy and un- 
rem^ning availing, applied himself with earnest activity to act 
SniSf" agamst the forsaken army remaining. During the 

Smy, same night he led out his troops from the dty to the 

sSbffaad vicinity of theii camp. 'The flight of Imilkon, 
iboriana. speedily promulgated, had filled the whole army with 
astonishment and consternation. No command, no common 
cause, no bond of union, now remained among the miscellaneous 
host, already prostrated by previous misfortune. The Sikels in 
the army, being near to their own territory and knowing the 
roads, retired at once, before daybreak, and reached their homes. 
Scarcely had they i)as8ed, when the Syracusan soldiers occupied 
the roads, and barred tbe like escape to others. Amidst the 
general dispersion of the abandoned soldiers, some perished in 
1 Dioddr. xiv. 75. 
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vain attempts to force tlie passes, others threw down their arms 
and solicited mercy. The Iberians alone, maintaining their arms 
and order with unshaken resolution, sent to Dionysius propo- 
sitions to transfer to him their service, which he thought proper to 
accept, enrolling them among his mercenaries. All the remaining 
host, principally Libyans, being stripped and plundered by his 
soldiers, became his captives, and were probably sold as slaves.^ 
The heroic efforts of Nikias to open for his army a retreat in 
the face of desperate obstacles had ended m a speedy Distress at 
death as prisoner at Syracuse, yet without anything 
worse than the usual fate of prisoners of war. But Sd^of 
the base treason of Iniilkoii, though he ensured a safe 
retreat home by betraying the larger portion ot his army, earned 
for him only a short prolongation of life amidst the extreme of 
ignominy and remorse. When he landed at Carthage with the 
fraction of his army preserved, the city was in the deepest distress. 
Countless family losses, inflicted by the pestilence, added a keener 
sting to the unexampled public loss aud humiliation now fully 
made known. Universal mourning prevailed ; all public and 
private business was suspended, all the temples were shut, while 
the authorities and the citizens met Imilkon in sad procession on 
the shore. The defeated commandei strove to disarm their 
wrath by every demonstration ol a broken and prostrate spirit. 
Clothed in the sordid garment of a slave, he acknowledged 
himself as the cause of all the ruin, by his impiety towards the 
gods ; for it was they, and not the Syracusans, who had been his. 
real enemies and conquerors. He visited all the temples, with 
words of atonement and supplication ; replied to all the inquiries 
about relatives who had perished under the distemper ; and then 
retiring, blocked up the doors of his house, where he starved 
himself to death.^ 

Yet the season of misfortune to Carthage was not closed by his 
decease. Her dominion over her Libyan subjects was 
always harsh and unpopular, rendering them dis- CartWe— 
posed to rise against her at any moment of calamity. 

Her recent disastef in Sicily would have been in itself 
perhaps sufficient to stimulate them into insurrection, at 
but its effect was aggravated by their resentment for 

1 DiodCr. ariv. 7IS. s DiodOr. xi?. 7S ; Justin, xlx, 8. 
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the deliberate betrayal of tlieir troops serving under Imilkon, not 
one of whom lived to come back. All the various Libyan subject 
towns had on this matter one common feeling of indignation ; all 
came together in congress, agreed to unite their forces, and formed 
.an army which is said to have reached 120,000 men. They 
■ established their headquarters at TunSs (Tunis), a tOTO within 
short distance of Carthage itself, and were for a certain time so 
much stronger in the field that the Carthaginians were obliged 
to remain within their walls. For a moment it seemed as if the 
star of this great commercial city was about to set for ever. The 
Carthaginians themselves were in the depth of despondency, 
believing themselves to be under the wrath of the goddesses 
D^m^tSr and her daughter Persephon^ who, not content with 
the terrible revenge already taken in Sicily for the sacrilege com- 
mitted by Imilkon, were still pursuing them into Africa. Under 
the extreme religious terror which beset the city, every means 
were tried to appease the offended goddesses. Had it been sup- 
posed that the Carthaginian gods had been insulted, expiation 
’would have been offered by the sacrifice of human victims, and 
those, too, the most precious, such as beautiful captives, or children 
of conspicuous citizens. But on this occasion the insult had been 
offered to Grecian gods, and atonement waa to he made according 
to the milder ceremonies of Greece. The Carthaginians had never 
yet instituted in their city any worship of DGmStlr or Perse- 
phonG ; they now established temples in honour of these god- 
> desses, appointed several of their most eminent citizens to be 
priests, and consulted the Greeks resident among them as to the 
iorm of worship most suitable to be offered. After having done 
this and cleared their own consciences, they devoted themselves 
to the preparation of ships and men for the purpose of carrying 
on the war. It was soon found that UemdtGr. and PersephonG 
were not implacable, and that the fortune of Oart&olge was relum- 
ing. The insurgents, though at first irresistible, presently fell into 
discord among ^emselves about t^e command. Having no fleet, 
.they became straitened for want of provisions, while Carthage was 
weU supplied by sea from Sardinia. From these and similar 
'Causes their numerous host gradnally melted away, and rescued 
the Carthaginians from alarm at the point where they were 
.always weakest The relations of command and submission 
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between Carthage and her Libyan subjects were established as 
they had previously stood, leaving her to recover slowly from her 
disastrous reverses.^ 

But though the power of Carthage in Africa was thus restored, 
in Sicily it was reduced to the lowest ebb. It was long before 
she could again make head with effect against Dionysius, who 
was left at liberty to pirsh his conquests in another direction, 
against the Italiot Greeks. The remaining operations of his 
reign — snccessfol against the Italiots, unsuccessful against Car- 
thage^ — will come to be recounted in my next succeeding chapter. 

1 Dioder. idv. 77. 
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